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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  NAME  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  “  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.’*  Its 
object  shall  be  to  promote  the  advancement  of  agriculture ,  horticulture,  and  the 
mechanical  and  household  arts. 


AETICLE  II. 

OF  THE  MEMBERS. 

The  society  shall  consist  of  life-members,  who  shall  pay  on  subscribing,  twenty 
dollars,  and  of  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board,  at  any  regular  meeting.  The 
presidents  of  county  agricultural  societies  shall  be  members  ex-officio,  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  life-members,  and,  together  shall  be  known  as  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  society. 


AETICLE  III. 

OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  vice-president  for  each 
congressional  district  of  the  state,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  seven  additional  mem¬ 
bers,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  first 
day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date  of  their  election,  and  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected;  and  all  of  whom,  together  with  the  ex-president  latest  in  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  president  and  general  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Letters,  shall  constitute  the  executive  board. 

AETICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  presidents  and  vice-presidents  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  common  to 
such  officers  in  like  associations,  as  may  be  required  by  the  executive  board. 
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The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings ,  and  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  books,  papers ,  library,  and  collections,  and  other  property  of  the  society.  He 
shall  also  attend  to  its  correspondence,  and  prepare  and  superintend  the  publication 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  society,  required  by  law. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  society  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  president,  or  a  vice-president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  shall 
make  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society  in 
December. 

The  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  make  suitable  by-laws  to  govern  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  several  members  thereof.  They  shall  have  general  charge  of  all  the 
property  and  interests  of  the  society,  and  make  such  arrangements  for  the  holding 
and  management  of  general  and  special  exhibitions  as  the  welfare  of  the  society  and 
the  interests  of  industry  shall  seem  to  require. 

The  general  committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  society  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  where  they  respectively  reside ,  and  constitute  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  executive  board  and  the  public  at  large. 

ARTICLE  V. 

OF  MEETINGS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  transaction  of  general  business  shall  be 
held  in  its  rooms  in  Madison,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  three  o’clock 
P.  M.  in  each  year,  and  ten  days’  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  in 
one  or  more  papers  printed  in  the  city  of  Madison. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  held  each  year  during  and  at  the 
general  exhibition,  and  the  exact  time  and  jilace  of  the  election  shall  be  notified  by 
the  secretary  in  the  official  list  of  premiums  and  in  all  the  general  programmes  of 
the  exhibition. 

Special  meetings  of  the  society  will  be  called  by  order  of  the  executive  board,  on 
giving  twenty  days’  notice  in  at  least  three  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the 
state,  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  such  meeting. 

At  any  and  all  meetings  of  the  society,  ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  cf  business,  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  attend¬ 
ing  any  annual  meeting;  all  amendments  having  been  first  submitted  in  writing  at 
the  previous  annual  meeting,  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  read 
by  the  secretary  in  the  next  succeeding  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers. 


BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall,  ex-officio ,  fill  the  corresponding  offices  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  President ,  in  addition  to  those  defined  by  the  Constitution,  and 

the  By-Laws  regulating  the  duties  of  the  permanent  committees,  shall  be  as  follows, 
to- wit: 

1.  To  inspect  the  fair-grounds,  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  for  the  annual 
exhibition  by  the  special  committee  of  arrangements  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
suggest  such  modifications  or  further  preparations  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

2.  To  formally  open  the  annual  fair  of  the  society,  at  such  time  as  the  executive 
committee  may  prescribe,  with  an  appropriate  address. 

3.  As  the  executive  head  of  the  society,  to  have  a  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  entire  exhibition,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 


The  duties  of  the  Secretary ,  more  specifically  defined  than  in  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  a  faithful  record  of  each  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  and  keep 
such  record  in  a  condition  for  the  convenient  reference  of  any  member  thereof,  at  any 
time;  also  to  make  a  record  of  every  order  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  and  delivered  to 
parties  in  whose  favor  they  were  so  drawn — separately  entering  and  numbering  the 
orders  drawn  to  pay  premiums  and  those  to  pay  general  expenses,  and  so  defining 
them — and  of  all  moneys  due  the  society;  in  all  cases  holding  the  parties  so  indebted 
responsible  therefor  until  they  shall  have  presented  him  a  certificate  from  the  treas¬ 
urer,  showing  that  the  same  has  been  paid. 

2.  To  open  and  carry  on  such  correspondence  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
society  or  to  the  common  cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  not  only  with  indi¬ 
vidual  agriculturists  and  eminent  practical  and  scientific  men  of  other  industrial 
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pursuits,  but  also  with  other  societies  or  associations  whose  objects  are  kindred  to 
ours,  whether  in  this  conutry  or  foreign  lands,  and  to  preserve  a  journal  of  such  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  archives  of  the  society. 

3.  To  collect  and  arrange  for  convenient  examination,  standard  agricultural  works 
and  periodical  publications,  together  with  such  models,  machines,  and  implements  as 
may  he  donated  to,  or  otherwise  acquired,  by  the  society. 

4.  To  investigate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  nature  of  fertilizers,  indigenous  and 
cultivated  plants,  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  etc.,  and  to  collect  and  preserve  such 
specimens  thereof  as  will  illustrate  the  natural  history  and  agricultural  resources, 
condition,  and  progress  of  the  state. 

5.  To  institute  and  collect  reports  therefrom,  needed  experiments  relative  to  the 
preparation  of  the  various  soils  of  the  state  for  economical  culture,  the  cultivation  of 
different  grains,  fruits,  and  garden  vegetables,  the  breeding  and  raising  of  stock,  etc. 

6.  To  visit,  by  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee,  or  as  his  own  judgment 
may  direct,  the  various  portions  of  the  shite,  and  to  give  lectures  on  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be  deemed  most  necessary 
or  desirable. 

7.  To  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  agent  of 
the  Normal-School  Board,  for  the  introduction  and  use  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin, 
of  standard  works  on  agriculture  and  the  other  industrial  arts  and  sciences. 

8.  To  attend  as  many  as  possible  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  of  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  county  fairs  of  Wisconsin;  to  co-operate  with  the  president  and  special 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  judicious  preparation  and  management  of  our 
state  exhibition;  and  to  have  the  sole  supervision  and  control  of  the  office  of  entry 
thereat. 

9.  To  carefully  prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Society  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  embodying  therein  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  cf  the  incorporated  County 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State,  and  such  reports,  essays,  and  addresses,  or  other 
matter  of  information  as  may  be  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  said  Report. 

Finally,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  not  only  by  the  means  above  named,  but  also  through 
such  other  instrumentalities  as  he  may  devise,  and  the  committee  approve,  to  devote 
himself  faithfully  and  unreservedly  to  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  state. 

it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer — 

1.  To  receive  primarily  and  exclusively  all  moneys  due  the  society  from  whatever 
source. 

2.  To  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  all  receipts  of  moneys  coming  into  his 
hands,  and  of  the  sources  whence  derived,  in  a  book  specially  furnished  by  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  society,  and  to  have  the  same  open,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  any  person  or  persons  authorized  by  the  executive  committee  to  make 
such  examination. 

3.  To  likewise  keep  an  exact  record  of  every  order  by  him  paid;  and  such  record 
must  be  verified  by  the  proper  vouchers,  showing  that  the  sums  therein  named  have 
been  by  him. so  paid. 


By-Laws. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  MEETINGS. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  annually,  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  is  held,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February, 
and  again  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  fair. 

They  shall  also  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society  concurring — and  may  adjourn  to  any  stated  time. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF  A  QUORUM. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  four  members  thereof  shall  const- 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

SECTION  V. 

OF  PERMANENT  COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  two  permanent  committees  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  be  respectively  styled  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer,  who  shall  have  power  in  the  recess  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  draw 
orders  on  the  treasury  for  all  necessary,  current  incidental  expenses.  But  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  shall  have  authority,  and  are  hereby  required  to  revise  the  proceed¬ 
ings  or  transactions  of  said  Standing  Committee,  and  endorse  or  disprove  of  the 
same. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  suggest  means  for  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Society. 

They  shall  also  have  authority  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  set  apart,  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  investment, 
disposing  of  such  funds  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
said  Executive  Committee. 

Each  of  the  above-named  sub-committees  shall  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  an  appeal  may  at  any 
time  be  taken  from  their  acts  or  decisions. 

The  auditing,  adjusting,  allowing,  or  rejecting  of  all  bills,  claims,  or  demands,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  against  the  Society,  and  the  issuing  of  orders  upon  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  the  same — except  for  the  current,  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Society,  as  by  tin’s  section  already  provided  for — shall  devolve  upon  the  Executive 
Committee;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee  to  annually  examine  the 
books,  papers  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  compare  the  same, 
and  adjust  the  accounts  between  those  officers  and  the  Society,  and  to  report  thereon 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  December. 
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SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee: 

1.  Heading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

3.  Reading  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

4.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

5.  Report  from  Special  Committees. 

6.  Communications  from  the  Secretary. 

7.  Communications  from  Members  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  suspended,  however,  at  any  time,  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present. 


SECTION  VII. 

OF  THE  FISCAE  YEAR. 

The  fiscal  year  of  this  Society  shall  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Decem¬ 
ber  in  each  year,  and  all  annual  reports  of  the  year  previous  shall  be  made  up  to 
that  time. 


SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  TERMS  OF  OFFICE. 

The  terms  of  office  of  #.11  officers  of  the  Society  shall  expire  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  in  each  year. 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  a  vote  of  eight  of  the  members  thereof. 
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Dahlman,  John . 

Dann,  Obed . 

Danks,  E.  P . 

Daniells,  W.  W . 

Darling,  K.  A . 

Darwin,  A.  G . 

Davidson,  Adam . 

Davis,  G.  L  . . . . . 

Davis,  Jno . 

Davis,  N.  P . 

Davis,  S.  B . 

Davis,  W . 

Dean,  E.  B . 

Dean,  N.  W . 

Dean,  John  S . 


Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Stoughton. 

Madison. 

Eon  du  Lac. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Verona. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Piereeville. 

Milwaukee. 

Center. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Madison. 


Names. 


De  La  Matyr,  W.  A . 
Delaplaine,  G.  P. . . . 

DeMor ,  A .  B . 

Dewey,  Nelson . 

Dewoif,  E . 

Devoe,  A.  B . 

Dexter,  W.  W . 

Dickerman,  I.  A. . . . 

Dickson,  J.  P . 

Dodge,  J.  E . 

Dodge,  JI.  S . 

Doolittle,  W.  J . 

Doris,  John . 

Dorn,  M.  M . 

Dousman ,  T.  C . 

Dow,  O.  P . 

Drakelv,  S . 

Drury,  E.  W . 

Dunlap,  S . 

I  )unn ,  Andrew . 

Dumij  Wm . 

Dunning,  Abel . 

Durkee,  H . 

Dutcher,  J .  A . 

Dwinnell ,  J.  B . 


Eaton,  J.  O . 

Echlin,  J.  O . 

Edgerton,  E.  W  . . . . 


Ellis,  J.  A . 

Ellsworth,  O . 

Ellsworth,  W.  J  . . . . 

Elmore,  R.  P . 

Eldred,  John  E . 

El  son,  Chas . 

Emmons,  N.  J . 

Enos,  Elihu . 

Esterly,  Geo.  W. . . . 


Fairbanks,  E .  , 
Farwell,  L.  J  , . 
Fenn,  G.  W . . . 
Ferguson,  D. . . 
Ferguson,  Benj 
Fernly,  Jno  . . . 
Field,  Martin. . 
Field,  W.  W  . . 

Fi field,  L . 

Fifield,  D.  E  . . 
Fifield,  E.  G  . . 
Finch,  Lorin  . . 
Firrnin,  F.  H.. 


Residence. 


Elkhorn. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Cassville. 

Chicago. 

McFarland. 

Janesville. 

Verona. 

Janesville. 

Lancaster. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Waterville. 

Palmyra. 

Madison. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Burke. 

Portage  City. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Kenosha. 

Milwaukee. 

Lodi. 


Lodi. 

Janesville. 

Summit. 

Madison. 

Elkhorn. 

Lone  Rock. 

Racine. 

Green  Bay. 

Chicago  Ill. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Waukesha. 

White  water. 


St.  Johnsb’ry,  Vt. 
Chicago. 
Janesville. 
Milwaukee. 

Fox  Lake. 

La  Grange. 

Mukwanago. 

Boscobel. 

Chicago. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Bradford. 

Madison. 


Edmunds,  F.  W 
Elderkin,  Ed... 

Elliott,  E . 

Elliott,  Jos.  T  . . 
Elmore,  A.  E. . . 
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Names. 


Residence. 


Fisher,  C.  C . 

Fisher,  Elijah . 

Fisher,  S.  \V . . . . 

Fisher,  Seth . 

Fitch,  D . 

Fitch,  W.  F . 

Fitch,  W.  G . 

Fitzgerald,  R.  P . 

Fletcher,  John . 

Flint,  J.  G.,  Jr . 

Fold,  Geo.  li . 

Foot,  E.  A . 

Foote,  Sydney . 

Foote,  A.  E . 

Fowler,  Jacob . 

Fowler,  James  S . 

Fox,  W.  H . 

Fratt,  N.  D . 

Frank,  A.  S . 

Frank,  George  R . 

Frankfurth,  Wm,  . .  . 

Freeman,  C.  F . 

Friedman,  Ignatius. . . 
French,  Johnathan. .  . 

Fuller,  M.  E . 

Fuller,  F.  D . 

Furlong,  Thomas  T.  . 
Furlong,  John . 


Center. 

Newark. 

Center. 

Center. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Springfield. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Kansas. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee. 

Fitchburg. 

Racine. 

Madison. 

Boscobel. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 


Gammons,  Warren. . . 

Gates,  D.  W.  C . 

Gaylord,  Aug . 

Gernon,  George . 

Gibbs,  Chas.  R . 

Gilbert,  Thomas . 

Giles,  H  H . 

Gilman,  Henry . 

Gillett,  R.  E . 

Goodenow,  H.  D  . . . . 

Goodrich,  Ezra . 

Goodrich,  G . 

Gould,  L.  D . 

Grady,  F.  M . 

Graham,  Alexander. . 

Grant,  S.  B . 

Grant,  Albert . 

Graves,  R.  A . 

Graves,  S.  W . 

Green,  Anthony . 

Green,  Geo.  G . 

Greene,  N.  S . 

Green,  Samuel . 

Greenleaf,  E.  B . 

Greenman,  C.  II . 

Greenman,  H.  D . 

Gregory,  J.  C . 

Grinnell,  J.  G . 

Groom,  John . 

Grover,  E . 

2  A 


Middleton. 

Madison. 

New  York  City. 

Madison. 

Whitewater. 

Oregon.  . 

Madison. 

Stoughton. 

Tomah. 

Madison. 

Milton. 

Whitesville. 

Madison. 

Fitchburg. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Ripon. 

Rutland. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milford. 

Fitchburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Milton. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Adams. 

Madison. 

Madison. 


Names. 


Grubb,  W.  S  . . 

Guernsey,  Orrin  . . . . 
Gurnee,  J.  I) . 


Residence. 


Baraboo. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 


Haight,  J.  M . 

Haight,  Nicholas. . . 

Hall,  Augustus . 

Hallock,  Youngs. . . . 

Hall,  H.  P . 

Hanchett,  A.  M . 

Plancock,  Brad . 

Hanks,  A.  S . 

Hammond,  L.  M. . . . 
Hammond,  E.  S  . . . . 
Harrington,  N.  H. . . 

Harris,  Jas . 

Harvey,  J.  W.  H. . . 

Hasbrouk,  W . 

Hastings,  S.  D . 

Hausman,  Jos . 

Hawes,  J.  F. . . 

Hawes,  W.  N . 

Hayes,  A.  J . 

Hazel  ton.  Geo.  C. . . . 

Hazen,  Chester . 

Helfenstein,  J.  A. . . . 
Hempstead,  II.  W. . 

1  Hicks,  J.  H . 

Hibbard,  W.  D . 

Hibbard,  Wm.  B. . . . 

Higbee,  A.  T . 

Hill,  II.  J . 

Hill,  James  H . 

Hill,  J.  W.  P . 

Hill,  P.  B . 

Hill,  Robt. . . 

Helmer,  A.  M . 

Hiner,  W.  PI . 

Hinkley,  B.  R . 

’  Hobart,  L.  J . 

Hodge,  Robt . 

Hodson,  C.  W . 

Hoeflinger,  Carl . 

Hogan,  Gilbert . 

Hollister,  R.  M . 

Holmes,  A.  M . 

Holt,  David . 

Holton,  Edward  D. . 
Hopkins,  Bedford  B. 
Hopkins,  James. . . . 

Hopkins,  J.  C . 

Hoskins,  J.  W . 

Hoskins,  Alfred . 

Houston,  Peter . 

Hoyt,  J.  W . 

Hurlbert,  E . 

Hume,  Wm . 

Hyde,  Edwin . 


Sacramento,  Cal. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

Middleton. 

Madison. 

IPanchetville. 

Marshall. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
Dele  van. 
Janesville. 
Madison. 

Eau  Claire. 
Madison. 
Madison. 
Madison. 

Verona. 

Milwaukee. 

Boscobel. 

Ladoga. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee.  • 

Milwaukee. 

Stoughton. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Windsor. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lae. 

Summit. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Wausau. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Cambria. 

Madison. 

Oconomowoo. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee. . 


IS 


Annual  Report  of  the 


Names. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Ilsley,  Chas.  F 
Imbusch,  J.  II. 
Ingham,  A.  C. 


Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 
New  York. 


Jackman,  Hiram  . .  . 

Jenks,  S.  R . 

Jenkins,  J.  C . 

Jerdee,  L.  P . 

Jerdee,  M.  P . 

Johnston,  Jno.,  Jr. . . . 

Johnson,  M.  B . 

Johnson,  John . 

Johnston,  Hugh  L. . . . 

Johnston,  John . 

Jones,  C.  H . 

Jones,  John  N . 

Juneau,  Paul . 

Janssen,  E.  II . 


Chicago. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Madison. 

Juneau. 

Mequon. 


Kellogg,  L.  F . . . . 
Keiwert,  Emil .  . 

Kent,  A.  C . 

Kershaw,  C.  J . . . 
Keyes,  E.  W. . . . 
Kimball,  M.  G. . . 
Kimball,  John. . . 
Kingsley,  S.  P. . . 
Kingston,  J.  T. . . 
Kiser,  Wm.  C... 

Kiser,  J.  C . 

Klauber  .Samuel . 

Knight,  E . 

Kneeland,  Moses. 
Kneeland,  James 
Knowles,  Geo . . . 

Knapp.  J.  G . 

Koss,  Rudolph . . . 


Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Sheboygan. 

Janesville. 

Springfield. 

Necedah. 

Madison. 

Oregon. 

Madison. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 


Ladd,  M.  L . 

Lamb,  F.  J . 

Landauer,  Max . 

Lapham,  I.  A . 

Lapham,  Henry . 

Larkin,  B.  F . 

Larkin,  C.  II . 

Larkin,  Daniel . 

Larkin,  William . 

Lawrence,  W,  A . 

Lawton,  J.  G . 

Learned,  J.  M . 

Leidersdorf,  B . 

Leitch,  W.  T.. . 

Leitch,  W.  T.,  Jr. . . . 

Leslie,  John . 

Lester,  Waterman. . . . 
Lewis,  Herbert  A . . . . 

Lewis,  John  L . 

Lindsay,  E.  J . 

Little,  Thos.  II . 


Sugar  Creek. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Summit. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison . 

Janesville. 

Green  Bay. 

California. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Vienna. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 


Lloyd,  Lewis . 

Lockwook,  John. . . . 

Ludington,  H . 

Ludington,  James. . . 

Ludlow,  A . 

Lucy,  O.  K . 

Lyman,  H . 

Lynch,  T.  M . 

Lynde,  W.  P . 


Cambria. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Columbus. 

Dakota. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 


Main,  Alex.  II . 

Mann,  I.  L . 

Mann,  J.  E . 

Mann,  Henry . 

Mann,  Curtis . 

Macy,  J.  B . 

Man  waring,  Wm. . . . 
Marshall,  Samuel... 

Martin,  A.  C . 

Martin,  C.  L. ..... . 

Martin,  Nathaniel. . . 

Martin,  S.  W . 

Mason,  George  A. . . 

Masters,  E.  D . 

Mathews,  A.  K . 

Matteson,  Clinton . . . 

Matts,  I.  II.  B . 

Maxson,  O.  F . 

May,  A.  C . 

May  new,  T.  J . 

May  hew,  J.  L . 

McCarty,  F.  D . 

McConnell,  T.  J.  . . . 
McCormick,  J.  G. . . 
McCollough,  And. . . 

McDill,  A.  S . 

McDonald,  A . 

McDougal,  Geo.  W. . 

McGoech,  P . 

McKenna,  Martin . . . 
McKenna,  David  . . . 
McLaren,  Wm.  P. . . 

Mc.Niel,  David . 

McGregor,  Alex 
McPherson,  J.  P. . . . 

Merrill,  Alf. . 

Merrill,  S.  S . 

Miller,  John . 

Mills,  Simeon . 

Miltimore,  Ira . 

Miner,  Cyrus . 

Miner,  John  B . 

Mitchell,  Alex . 

Mitchell,  J.  L . 

Morehouse,  L.  IJ . . . 

Morse,  Samuel . 

Moseley,  J.  E . 

Mosher,  J.  C . 

Moxley,  A.  R . 


Madison. 

Fitchburg. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Milwaukee. 

Oconomowoc. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Black  Earth. 

Milwaukee. 

Ashton. 

Janesville. 

Monroe. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Jefferson. 

Milwaukee. 

Rosendale. 

Verona. 

Waukegan. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Emerald  Grove. 

Plover. 

Alloa. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Stoughton. 

Nepeuskum. 

Springdale. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Chicago. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee’ 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Lodi. 

Madison. 
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Names. 

Residence. 

Mullen,  James . 

Murray,  Geo . 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Nash,  C.  D . 

Milwaukee. 

Nazro,  John . 

Needham,  J.  P . 

Newcomb^S.  B . 

Milwaukee. 

Wauwatosa. 

Cold  Spring. 

Newton,  Ephraim .... 

Oregon. 

Newton,  1.  S . 

Nicholas,  L.  T . 

Middleton. 

Janesville. 

Norris,  C.  W . 

Milwaukee. 

Norton,  J.  B . 

Madison. 

Nott,  F.  B . . . 

Oregon. 

Ober,  R.  P . 

Milwaukee. 

Olnev,  C.  W . 

La  Cygan,  Kan. 
Verona. 

Orr,  G.  II . 

Ott,  Geo.  V . 

Madison. 

Page,  H.  M . 

Madison. 

Palmer,  H.  L . 

Palmer,  J.  Y . 

Palmer,  0.  M . 

Milwaukee. 

Oregon. 

Palmer,  Henrv . 

Park,  John  W . 

Oregon. 

Vernon. 

Park,  Wm.  J . 

Parker,  C.  II . 

Madison. 

Beloit. 

Parmley,  Ira . 

Center. 

Parsons,  P.  B . 

Partridge,  J.  S . 

Madison. 

Whitewater. 

Patten,  L.  F . 

Patton,  Jas.  E . 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Paul,  Geo.  H . 

Payne,  Wm . 

Peffer,  G.  P . 

Pember,  R.  T . 

Perkins,  P.  M . 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Pewaukee. 

Janesville. 

Burlington. 

Perrine.  L.  W . 

Janesville. 

Perry,  B.  F . 

Madison. 

Pfister,  Guido . 

Milwaukee. 

Phelps,  A.  Warren. . . 

Milwaukee. 

Pierce,  C.  L . 

Pilgrim,  D.  T . 

Pinney,  U.  S . 

Milwaukee. 

West  Granville. 

Madison. 

Pinckney,  B . 

bond  du  Lac. 

Plankinton,  John . 

Milwaukee. 

Plumb,  J.  C . 

Plumb,  T.  D . . 

Plummer,  B.  C . 

Milton. 

Madison. 

Wausau. 

Pond,  Samuel  A . 

Albany. 

Porter,  Wm.  F . 

Porter.  Wm.  H . 

Post,  David  T . 

Maine. 

Marshall. 

Milwaukee. 

Power,  D.G . 

Powers,  I).  J . 

Milwaukee. 

Chicago. 

Powers,  W .  J . 

Black  Earth. 

Pratt,  E.  E . 

Chicago. 

Preset  St.  Peters  Val. 
Farmers’  (dub . 

Springfield. 

Names. 


Pritchard,  P.  M . . . . 
Proudlit,  Andrew.  . . 

Rawson,  C.  A. . 

Rrv,  Charles . 

Raymond,  S.  O . 

Riordon,  Charles. . . . 

Reed,  Herbert . 

Reed,  Harrison . 

Ressigue,  A.  C . 

Reynolds,  M . 

Reynolds,  John . 

Reynolds,  Thomas. . . 

Reynolds,  John . 

Rexford,  J.  D . 

Rice,  E.  M . 

Richards,  Richard . . 

Richardson,  D . 

Richardson,  James. . 
Richardson,  R.  J.  . . . 

Richardson,  H . 

Richmond,  Amaz’h. 

Riebsam,  C.  R . 

Robins,  J . 

Robins,  J.  V . 

Roddis,  R . 

Rodermund,  John . . . 
Rodgers,  Lawrence . . 

Roe,  J.  P . 

Rogers,  C.  H . 

Rogers,  D.  J . 

Rogers,  J.  S . 

Rogers,  Anson . 

Rogers,  H.  S . 

Ross,  James . 

Rowe,  Richard  W . . . 

Rowe,  W.  E . 

Ruble,  Simon . 

Roggles,  J.  D . 

Russell,  Harvey. . . . 

Sage,  E.  C . 

Sailsoury,  R.  W. . . . 

Sailsbury,  D.  F . 

Sanderson,  Edw . 

Sanderson,  R.  B. . . . 
Sarles,  John  H. ... . . 

Scliute,  Charles . 

Schutt,  U . 

Scollan,  Frank . 

Scott,  S.  B . 

Seville,  James . 

Sexton,  Kellogg . 

Sexton,  W.  F . 

Simmons,  C.  J . 

Sinclair.  Jeff . 

Sharp,  J.  W . 

Shaw,  J.  B . 

Sheldon,  A.  IT . 


Residence. 


Fitchburg. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaueke. 

Geneva. 

Oshkosh. 

Arena. 

Jacksonville,  FI. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Kenosha. 

Janesville. 

Whitewater.  ' 

Racine. 

Middleton. 

Buffalo,  N.  A". 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Whitewater. 

Madison. 

Vienna. 

New  York. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Westport. 

Franklin. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Burlington. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Mazomanie. 

Beloit. 

San  Francisco. 
Milwaukee. 

New  Lisbon. 

Fitchburg. 

Fitchburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Boscobel. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Merrimac. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Milwaukee. 

Iowa. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Sheldon,  D.  G . 

Sheldon,  S.  L . 

Shepherd,  C . 

Sherman,  Amaziah . . . 

Sherman,  Geo . 

Sherman,  J.  M.. . 

Sherwood,  J.  C . 

Shipman,  S.  V . 

Shipman,  A.  C . 

Skelley,  Chas . 

Skinner,  Geo.  J . 

Skinner,  E.  W . 

Slaughter,  G.  H . 

Slaughter,  W.  B . 

Sloan,  I.  C . 

Slocum,  G.  A . 

Smith,  Winfield . 

Smith,  Angus . 

Smith,  Adam . 

Smith,  Geo.  B . 

Smith,  J.  B . 

Smith,  S.  W . 

Smith,  H.  L . 

Smith,  M.  C . 

Smith,  S.  B . 

Smith,  J.  Maurice. . . . 

Snell,  H . 

Spaulding,  William. . . 

Spaulding,  Jos . 

Spencer,  Jas.  C . 

Spencer,  R.  C  _ _ 

Squire,  Tlios.  H . 

Stannard,  A.  C . 

Stark,  Chas.  A . 

Steele,  Chester . 

Stephenson,  Isaac. . . . 

Stevens,  Geo.  C . 

Stevens,  J.  T . 

Steensland,  H . 

Stewart,  C.  K . 

Stewart,  G.  H . 

Stilson,  Eli . 

St.  John,  J.  W . 

Stockman,  John . 

Stone,  G . 

Storm,  Wm . 

Stowe,  La  Fayette. . . . 

Sullivan,  Jas . 

Sutherland,  C . 

Swain,  Wm.  W . 

Tallman,  W.  H . 

Tavlor,  E . 

Taylor,  W.R . 

Tenney,  H.  A . 

Tenney,  D.  K . 

Tenney,  Samuel . 

Terry,  A.  H . 

Terwilliger,  Jas . 

Thorson,  John . 


Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

La  Prairie 
La  Prairie. 
Burnett. 
Hartford. 
Chicago. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Janesville. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Turner,  I).  T. 

Middleton. 

Middleton. 

Janesville. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Burke. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Vernon. 

Chicago. 

Madison. 

Janesville. 

Janesville. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Waterloo. 

Milton. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Marinette. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Danville. 

Beaver  Dam. 

Oshkosh. 

Janesville. 

Milton. 

Beloit. 

Madison. 

Sun  Prairie. 
Burke. 

Syene. 

Verona. 

Janesville. 

Mukwonago. 

Cottage  Grove. 

Madison. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Durham  Hill. 

Milwaukee. 

Syene. 

Milwaukee. 


Name. 


Tibbits,  Geo.  M. 

Tierney,  K . 

Thompson,  W.  H. . . 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  WILLIAM  R.  TAYLOR, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir: — Compared  with  the  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been,  the 
past  season,  general  prosperity  among  those  engaged  in  the  varied 
branches  of  agriculture,  except  the  growers  of  wheat.  The  season 
was  unfavorable  for  the  production  of  this  cereal  throughout  the 
state,  and  in  many  localities  the  chinch-bug  entirely  destroyed  the 
crop.  If  this  total  destruction  shall  drive  the  farmers  in  these  un¬ 
favorable  districts  to  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  other  and 
better  systems  of  culture,  then  their  temporary  loss  may  in  the  end 
prove  a  blessing.  Much  depression  exists  in  business  in  the  large 
wheat-growing  districts,  and  must  continue  throughout  the  year. 
All  other  products  of  the  state  except  wheat,  have  been  a  full  average 
3Tield,  and  commanded  remunerative  prices. 

The  organization  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  inauguration  of  dairy  boards  of  trade  has  developed 
a  system  of  marketing  cheese  and  butter  products  which  has  been 
a  great  improvement,  and  has  stimulated  this  branch  of  farming  in 
a  high  degree.  Market  days  have  been  instituted  which  have  practi¬ 
cally  brought  the  purchaser  to  the  door  of  the  producer.  Systems 
of  business  are  constantly  advancing;  trade  is  intellectualized,  and 
prices  in  the  Eastern  markets  in  dairy  products  are  now  largely  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  trade  in  the  interior  towns.  This  fact  should  cause 
other  leading  branches  of  farming  to  co-operate  for  the  sale  of  their 
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surplus  annual  products,  particularly  growers  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  the  staple  cereals.  Members  of  clubs,  granges  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  agree  to  take  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  to  their  market  town  on  certain  fixed  days  of  each  week  or 
month,  and  associate  together  for  their  sale.  A  purchaser  of  live 
stock  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  a  car-load  purchased  on  the  same 
day,  than  for  the  same  number  bought  in  small  lots  on  different 
days.  The  markets  are  continually  fluctuating,  and  the  purchaser 
can  make  his  contracts  with  more  certaint}7  of  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profits.  Concert  of  action  among  producers  is  what  is  wanted; 
larger  sales  and  smaller  profits  on  each  animal  or  article  sold. 
This  may  decrease  the  number  of  buyers  or  middle-men,  and  if  so 
all  the  better;  their  energy  and  talent  can  be  directed  to  other 
channels  of  industry. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Republican  and  Leader ,  by  Charles  Seymour,  esq.,  touching  the  dairy 
interest  of  the  state,  and  giving  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  discussion  of 
the  prominent  dairymen  of  Vermont,  which  appears  in  this  vol¬ 
ume. 

Organization  among  farmers,  and  methods  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  have  been  much  discussed  the  last  year,  looking  to  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes.  Societies,  including  state, 
county,  and  so  on  to  the  town  club  and  grange,  have  accomplished 
great  good;  and  especially  can  I  speak  of  the  beneficial  agencies  of 
the  state  fair  and  state  agricultural  convention,  now  annually  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society. 
They  are  all  great  public  educators  of  the  industrial  masses.  The 
annual  reports  of  this  society  are  more  and  more  sought  after  each 
year  by  the  thinking  farmers,  as  they  contain  more  practical  papers 
than  heretofore,  and  discussions  at  the  convention  of  greater  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  A  mutual  interchange  of  ideas,  an  intelligent, 
co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  are  identi¬ 
cal,  is  much  needed.  Farmers  must  move  with  the  age;  keep  up 
with  the  other  professions — not  years  behind.  Individual  effort 
can  accomplish  but  little.  Organization  is  what  now  moves  the 
world.  Combinations  of  capitalists  go  before  legislatures  and  get 
all  they  ask,  or  prevent  what  they  do  not  desire.  Were  farmers 
ever  known  to  organize  and  ask  the  legislature  for  special  privileges, 
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or  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  class  laws  against  their  interests? 
Farmers  should  not  be  legal  food  for  other  organizations  to  feed 
upon,  without  preparing  to  devour  in  return  for  self  protection. 
They  can  at  least  he  just  to  others,  and  at  the  same  time  generous 
to  themselves,  if  they  will  but  combine  and  work  together  for  their 
interests  as  other  classes  do.  The  more  intelligence,  the  more 
successful  and  better  will  the  organization  be.  Agricultural  papers 
are  doing  much  to  stimulate  and  build  up  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  state,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  and  sustained;  but  a  “face- 
to-face  talk  ”  will  do  more  good  in  an  hour  to  educate  and  impress 
upon  the  mind  facts  and  principles,  than  all  the  articles  read  in  a 
paper  during  the  year.  Hence,  farmers  should  organize,  give  their 
experience  to  each  other,  read,  talk,  counsel,  advise,  become  more 
intelligent,  and  be  better  prepared  to  govern  and  direct  the  affairs 
of  state  and  nation. 

Fine  culture,  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  allowing  all 
the  air,  sun,  light  and  rain  to  freely  penetrate  it,  and  the  fine  root¬ 
lets  of  plants  to  obtain  their  proper  food,  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

Farmers  as  a  rule,  do  not  devote  labor  and  time  necessary  to 
put  their  soil  in  such  fine  condition  of  culture  as  will  insure  the 
best  profits.  A  few  days  more  time  given  with  man  and  team  to  a 
pnlverization  of  the  surface  soil  would  pay  oftentimes  an  hundred 
fold.  When  the  rich  soils  of  Wisconsin  are  placed  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  of  tillage,  and  the  crop  placed  properly  therein,  and 
in  season,  there  is  but  one  enemy  standing  between  the  grower  and 
an  abundant  harvest,  with  an  occasional  chinch-bug  or  other  pest 
exception.  That  enemy  is  weeds,  and  is  an  uncompromising  and 
formidable  foe,  ruining  the  crop  and  impoverishing  the  soil,  if  not  ex¬ 
terminated  when  young.  But  few  farmers  seem  to  comprehend  the 
vital  importance  of  eradicating  these  pests,  and  particularly  of  doing 
it  at  the  right  time.  One  man  with  a  team  and  cultivator  will  do 
more  towards  their  extermination  when  they  have  but  just  shown 
themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  three  times  the 
labor  employed  a  few  days  later,  especially  in  the  highth  of  the 
growing  season.  One  often  hears  a  farmer  say,  “my  corn  will  be 
large  enough  to  cultivate  next  week,  or  a  certain  time  in  the  fut¬ 
ure."  My  theory  is,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  carry  it  into 
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practice,  to  commence  to  cultivate  corn  as  soon  as  planted  if  the 
land  is  in  proper  condition.  Harrow  thoroughly  once  at  least 
twice  is  better,  before  the  blade  appears  above  the  surface,  and 
again  as  soon  as  it  is  up.  Then  start  the  cultivator  and  go  through 
it  once  a  week  if  possible,  and  oftener  if  necessary  to  keep  the 
weeds  in  check.  Frequent  attention  not  only  destroys  the  weeds, 
but  it  leaves  the  soil  light  and  friable,  susceptable  of  drinking  in 
the  dews  and  rains,  rich  in  ammonia  and  other  plant  food.  Crops 
cannot  grow  without  heat,  light  and  air,  and  to  admit  these  the 
soil  must  be  porous  and  fitted  to  receive  them.  After  heavy  rains, 
cultivate  to  break  up  the  crust,  and  the  use  of  a  roller  or  other  ma¬ 
chine  to  break  the  surface  hardness  of  the  ground  in  cereal  crops, 
when  small,  would  pay  largely  on  the  investment. 

Educated  labor  upon  the  farm  is  becoming  more  and  more  appre¬ 
ciated  each  year,  and  yet  the  educational  agencies  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  youth  in  the  practical  branches  are  not  what  I  would 
like  to  see.  Schools  for  the  education  of  farmers,  mechanics  and 
those  of  other  working  industries,  should  teach  those  branches  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  particular  branch  of  life  work  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  pursued,  and  the  principlee  taught  should  be  daily  applied. 
“It  should  not  only  teach  the  principles  which  underlie  agriculture 
and  mechanical  arts,  but  it  should  teach  the  things  themselves.  What 
we  want  is  not  mere  culture,  but  cul  ture  applied,  culture  realized,  cul¬ 
ture  put  at  work  and  demonstrating  day  by  day  its  use.'7  The  mass  of 
those  engaged  in  the  numerous  avenues  of  labor  and  industry  in  this 
and  all  other  counteries,  have  little  time  to  pursue  branches  of  study 
not  intimately  connected  with  their  particular  calling  or  avocation. 
Life  is  too  short  to  learn  everything,  and  aside  from  the  common 
school  education  which  all  should  receive,  and  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  upon  town,  county,  state  and  national  affairs,  fitting  them  to 
be  useful  and  valuable  citizens,  persons  who  obtain  their  living  by 
labor  in  any  of  the  world's  industries,  have  little  time  which  they 
can  spend  profitably  upon  subjects  which  do  not  bear  immediately 
upon  their  work.  These  they  can  afford  to  study  with  care.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  is  becoming  more  marked  and  distinct,  hence,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  special  knowledge  for  those  engaged  in  any  particular 
branch  of  work,  that  they  may  be  skilled  and  proficient.  Many  of 
the  studies  which  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  student  in  our 
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higher  seminaries  of  learning  to-day,  are  of  no  particular  benefit, 
for  the  knowledge  obtained  will  be  never  applied  in  the  practical  bus¬ 
iness  of  life.  The  system  should  be  changed,  and  the  learner  allowed 
to  devote  his  entire  time,  under  the  best  physical  and  mental  culture, 
to  those  branches  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  needs  in  the  field  of 
labor  he  has  chosen,  or  is  best  calculated  to  fill,  and  not  be  compell¬ 
ed  to  waste  valuable  time  and  vital  forces  in  obtaining  knowledge 
he  can  never  apply  to  his  individual  advantage  or  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  race. 

The  finances  of  the  country  are  eliciting  much  discussion,  and 
numerous  are  the  remedies  offered  by  the  writers  upon  this  all  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  the  evils  complained  of.  The  prime  cause  has 
been  little  discussed,  and  hence  is  little  understood.  It  is  the  unjust 
accumulative  power  of  money.  Money  has  become  such  a  power 
in  dictating  all  values,  and  the  amount  now  drawn  from  the  surplus 
labor  and  products  of  the  people  to  pay  interest  upon  public  and 
private  debts  has  become  so  burdensome,  that  thinking  men  are 
investigating  this  subject,  believing  that  a  mystery  surrounds  this 
monetary  question  which  ought  to  be  solved  and  the  people  be 
enabled  to  see  the  real  cause  of  stagnation  in  business  throughout 
the  country.  The  history  of  the  past  does  not  furnish  us  wibh  a 
single  example  of  a  want  of  prosperity  in  business  where  money 
was  plenty  and  at  low  rates  of  interest.  The  amount  of  money 
supplied  by  a  government  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people 
should  at  all  times  b&  governed  by  the  wants  of  business  and  the 
security  which  property  can  give,  and  which  such  money  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  represent,  measure  the  valne  of,  and  exchange  with  ease  and 
facility. 

The  amount  of  interest  which  money  shall  bear  annually  should 
be  regulated  by  the  power  creating  it.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  a 
just,  honest,  and  unvarying  measnre  of  value  for  land  or  other  prop¬ 
erty.  No  greater  fallacy  can  be  taught  the  rising  generation  than 
that  money  is  a  commodity  and  subject  to  like  conditions  of  “  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,”  as  the  products  of  the  industries.  The  material 
of  which  money  is  coined  or  manufactured  is  a  commodity;  but 
when  converted  into  money  and  used  exclusively  as  such,  looses  its 
power  to  be  bought  and  sold  under  “supply-and-demand 11  conditions; 
because,  in  this  new  relation,  it  is  a  measure  of  value  of  all  other 
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things,  hence  must  have  a  fixed  value  in  itself.  Fix  the  value  of 
money  by  limiting  the  rate  of  annual  interest  it  shall  accumulate, 
and  that  rate  to  be  as  low  as  the  average  increased  wealth  arising 
annually  from  all  the  industries,  and  a  just  standard  or  measure  of 
value  will  be  established,  producing  stabilit^y  in  the  price  of  all 
products,  and  allowing  the  law  of  “supply  and  demand”  to  legiti¬ 
mately  obtain.  Until  this  is  done,  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in 
prices  will  prevail,  the  same  as  would  exist  in  weights  and  measures 
if  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Government  was  changed  at  the  will  or 
cupidity  of  the  owner. 

What  is  the  office  of  a  yard-stick  ?  To  measure  length.  Does  it 
or  its  owner  determine  its  length?  Not  at  all.  This  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  government.  What  is  the  office  of  money?  To 
measure  the  value  of  land,  labor,  and  all  kinds  of  property.  Does 
it,  or  its  possessor,  determine  its  value?  The  latter  does,  by  demand¬ 
ing  for  its  use  all  he  can  obtain.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  change 
a  fixed  value  or  measure  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 

The  supply  of  money  and  its  just  regulation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foundation  principles  in  the  science  of  government. 
There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  mystery  surrounding  it  which  the 
people  do  not  understand.  They  know  that  the  property  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  the 
cause  is  not  so  fully  comprehended,  or  so  easy  of  solution.  They 
know  that  while  money  is  commanding  10  to  15  per  cent,  the  gains 
for  labor  are  not  to  exceed  3.  They  are  told  in  explanation,  that 
this  is  all  light,  a  sort  of  Providential  arrangement,  that  the  many 
should  be  born  to  labor  for  the  few  and  support  them  in  idleness 
and  luxury,  when  in  fact,  the  true  cause  is  an  unjust  distribution  of 
the  wealth  which  labor  creates,  by  unwise  enactments  of  law  in 
favor  of  money,  giving  it  an  accumulative  power  it  ought  not  to 
possess.  The  sooner  the  government  adopts  a  strictly  mercantile 
currency,  a  dollar  in  paper  for  one  of  gold  or  silver  in  her  vaults, 
or  cuts  loose  from  a  gold  basis  entirely,  issuing  paper  money  exclu¬ 
sively,  based  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  country,  at  low,  fixed 
rates  of  interest,  the  better  for  industry,  trade  and  business  generally. 
Paper  money,  based  upon  gold,  under  existing  laws  of  this,  and 
nearly  all  other  countries,  is  dishonest,  a  deceit,  a  fraud,  and  a  lie. 
No  honest  and  just  reason  can  be  given  why  a  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  owning  a  million  dollars  in  gold,  should  have  the  right  to  issue 
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five  to  ten  times  that  amount  of  paper,  thereby  increasing  his  wealth 
five  to  ten  times  by  the  transaction,  than  that  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  organize  and  issue  a  like  amount  of  currency  based  upon 
real  estate,  owned  by  them,  of  like  value.  The  former  is  more  easily 
convertible,  otherwise  the  cases  are  parallel.  Neither  are  just  or 
honest  toward  other  property  owners.  This  currency  question  is  to 
he  one  of  the  coming  subjects  in  the  near  future,  and  none  will  be 
of  more  importance.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  labors  in  any  department  of  human  effort,  and  should  receive 
at  their  hands  careful,  earnest  thought,  study  and  consideration. 

If  congress  should  fix  the  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  the  increase 
annual  gains  from  the  productive  industries,  and  adopt  stringent 
laws  for  taking  higher  rates,  the  currency  of  the  country  would  now 
be  ample,  and  the  experience  of  centuries  would  be  realized — low 
rates  of  interest  and  general  prosperity  in  all  departments  of  indus¬ 
try. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  volume  for  1875-8  the  grand  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  nation’s  birthday  will  be 
upon  us.  Congress  has  made  it  an  international  exhibition  and 
many  of  the  foreign  states  have  accepted  the  invitation  and  will 
doubtless  be  fully  represented.  The  various  states  of  the  Union  are 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  be  fully  represented  in  all  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  general  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  that  Wisconsin  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  having 
her  growth,  resources  and  progress  fittingly  shown  and  demonstrat¬ 
ed  at  this  World’s  Fair. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1875,  to  appoint  five  state  managers,  who  will  act  in  concert  with 
the  commissioners  of  the  state,  and  a  part  of  whose  duties  shall  he 
as  specified  in  the  act  as  follows: 

Section  2.  The  duties  of  the  said  State  Centennial  Managers  shall  be:  To  dissem¬ 
inate  information  regarding  the  exhibition;  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  industrial, 
scientific,  agricultural  and  other  associations  in  the  state;  to  appoint  co-operative  and 
local  committees,  representing  the  different  industries  of  the  state;  to  stimulate 
local  action  on  all  measures  intended  to  render  the  exhibition  successful,  and  a 
worthy  representation  of  the  industries  of  the  country;  to  encourage  the  production 
of  articles  suitable  for  the  exhibition;  to  distribute  documents  issued  by  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  among  the  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  state;  to  render 
assistance  in  furthering  the  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  exhibition;  to  furnish 
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information  to  the  commission  on  subjects  that  may  be  referred  to  the  board;  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  its  citizens  in  matters  relating  to  the  exhibition ; 
to  receive  and  pronounce  upon  applications  for  space;  to  apportion  the  space  placed 
at  its  disposal  among  the  exhibitors  from  the  state,  and  to  supervise  such  other  de¬ 
tails  relating  to  the  representation  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin  in  the  exhibition  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  also  state  that  the  Legislature  has  judiciously 
and  as  I  believe  wisely,  appropriated  to  the  “Women’s  Executive 
Committee,”  of  this  state,  one  thousand  dollars,  to  defra}T  expenses 
incident  to  the  part  the  women  of  the  United  States  propose  to 
take  in  this  World’s  Fair.  Space  has  been  allotted  in  this  great 
exhibition,  to  be  called  the  “women’s  department,”  and  I  doubt  not 
it  will  be  one  of,  if  not  the  most  instructive,  attractive  and  profitable 
branches  of  the  exhibition. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  to  place  our  noble  state,  rich  in  re¬ 
sources  and  possibilities,  in  a  favorable  light  before  the  people  of  the 
world  at  this  centennial  gathering. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  this 
state,  'will  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  contains  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  much  interest,  as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  food  producing  capacity  of  the  state.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1875,  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  encourage  and 
foster  this  branch  of  industry.  I  regret  that  the  sum  had  not  been 
larger,  believing  that  with  the  proper  effort,  our  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  may  be  made  to  afford  food  resources  of  more  value 
than  double  the  area  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  state.  The 
commissioners  state  “  that  no  state  in  the  Union,  disconnected  from 
the  seaboard,  is  better  suited  for  fish  culture  than  Wisconsin.” 

Fish  culture  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  state  should  give  it 
an  active  and  generous  support.  Private  parties  will  also  find  it  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  branch  of  farming,  if  their  water  supply  is 
plentiful,  and  the  conditions  and  surroundings  are  favorable. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETINGS. 


Office  of  the  Society,  Plankiktoh  House, 

Milwaukee,  September  7,  1874. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  the  Executive 
Board  met  in  the  elegant  and  commodious  parlor  of  the  Plankin- 
ton  House,  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  room  having  been  kindly  and 
generously  furnished  them  by  W.  H.  Cottrill,  Esq.,  the  proprietor, 
for  their  exclusive  use,  a  week  prior  to,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fair. 

President  Eli  Stilson,  in  the  chair. 

Present  : — Vice-Presidents  Clark,  Cheney.  Warren,  Mitchell  and 
Bryant,  and  additional  members  of  the  board,  Messrs.  Martin, 
Green,  Fratt,  Eaton,  Mann,  Treasurer  Blair  and  Secretary  Field. 

President  Stilson  called  the  board  to  order  and  briefly  stated  the 
committee  were  convened  under  the  by-laws  to  take  such  action  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary  and  for  the  interest  of  the  association 
in  view  of  the  fair  to  be  opened  on  the  following  day.  Milwaukee 
he  said  had  responded  nobly  and  even  magnanimously  in  again 
donating  to  the  society  the  use  of  the  spacious  fair  grounds,  in  put¬ 
ting  them  in  first-class  condition,  ready  for  occupancy  by  exhibitors 
in  the  various  departments,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and  con¬ 
venient  poultry  house,  and  many  additional  stalls  for  cattle,  all 
without  cost  to  the  society.  The  president  said  that  he  desired  on 
behalf  of  this' board  and  of  the  society,  to  extend  to  the  Common 
Council  of  Milwaukee  and  to  all  of  the  public  spirited  citizens  of 
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that  commercial  metropolis,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  liberality  and 
generosity  shown.  The  society  he  believed  fully  appreciated  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  bestowed. 

A  general  interchange  of  views  of  the  officers  was  freely  discussed 
relative  to  the  various  departments,  each  superintendent  feeling 
confident  that  his  particular  department  or  division  was  to  be  a  great 
success  from  the  exhibits  then  in  place. 

Superintendent  Fratt  was  requested  to  close  the  gates  at  8  A.  M. 
on  the  following  morning. 

Adjourned  until  8  P.  M.  Tuesday. 


Tuesday,  September  <8,  8  p.  m. 

Board  met. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

Quorum  present. 

The  board  continued  in  session  for  a  brief  time  on  this  and  the 
two  evenings  following,  adjusting  any  differences  or  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  various  departments  brought  before  them  by  the 
superintendents.  An  award  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  made  to 
Hon.  John  Jeffers,  of  Darien,  for  his  very  creditable  showing  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex  swine,  no  premium  having  been  offered  by  the 
society  for  these  breeds. 

Secretary  Field  introduced  to  the  board  Hon.  R.  M.  Lockhart, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana,  who  had 
been  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  the  State  Fair.  An  interesting 
social  interview  was  had  with  Mr.  L.,  and  upon  retiring  he  cordially 
extended  to  the  Executive  Board  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  of  1874,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Martin  the  kind  invita¬ 
tion  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Mann  moved  that  an  auditing  committee  be  appointed  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Fratt  and  Clark,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 

Adjourned  on  Thursday  to  Friday  evening  at  8  P.  M. 


Board  met  at  8  P.  M. 


Friday,  September  11. 
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President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

Quorum  present. 

Secretary  Field  stated  that  his  books  were  ready  for  the  payment 
of  premiums,  and  asked  that  those  living  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
should  defer  the  presentation  of  their  claims  until  those  living 
more  remote  had  been  favored  with  the  stamps,  which  as  a  rule  was 
gladly  and  generously  complied  with.  The  auditing  committee, 
treasurer  and  secretary  were  kept  busy  until  a  late  hour  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  and  payment  of  premiums  and  audited  accounts. 

Adjourned  to  8  a.  m.,  Saturday. 


Saturday,  September  12 ,  8  a.  m. 

President  Stilson,  Auditing  Committee  Mitchell  and  Fratt,  and 
Treasurer  Blair  and  Secretary  Field  present. 

Payment  of  premiums  and  accounts  continued  until  12  m.,  when 
the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Friday  the  18th 
of  September,  1874,  at  9  a.  m. 


September  IS,  9  a.  m. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Stilson  and  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Clark,  Mann,  Blair  and 
Field,  present. 

At  a  previous  executive  meeting,  several  members  of  the  board 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  visit 
some  of  the  state  fairs  of  the  northwest,  with  a  view  of  studying 
the  general  management  and  learning  something  of  benefit  to  this 
society.  Secretary  Field  said  that  he  should  feel  authorized  under 
the  by-laws  of  the  society,  to  visit  as  many  of  the  fairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  his  time  would  admit  of  had  it  been  customary  heretofore; 
but  as  it  had  not  been,  he  did  not  feel  like  incurring  the  necessary 
expense  without  action  of  the  board.  If  the  board  appointed  a 
committee,  he  would  attend  some  of  the  fairs  with  said  committee, 
if  approved  by  the  board.  Thought  the  idea  of  visiting  other  fairs 
a  good  one  and  might  be  promotive  of  beneficial  results. 

Vice-President  Clark  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed 
to  visit  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fairs.  Mr.  Mann  fully  endorsed 
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the  appointment  of  a  representative  to  visit  these  exhibitions,  but 
thought  in  view  of  the  probable  expense,  and  with  a  treasnry  not 
overflowing,  that  one  delegate  would  do,  and  moved  to  amend  the 
motion  of  Vice-President  Clark,  so  that  Secretary  Field  should  be  del¬ 
egated  to  visit  the  fairs  mentioned,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board.  Amendment  accepted  and  motion  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  unanamously  voted  to 
Chief  of  Police  Wm.  Beck,  esq.,  for  very  efficient  services  rendered 
the  society  during  the  state  fair  of  1874. 

Premiums  and  audited  accounts  were  paid  on  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  until  12  o’clock  M.,  when  no  further  business  coming 
before  them,  the  board  adjourned  sine  die. 


DECEMBER  MEETING. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Madison,  December  4,  1874. 

The  Executive  Board  met  in  their  rooms,  in  the  Capitol,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  by-laws,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

Present — President  Stilson,  Vice-Presidents  Clark  and  Bryant, 
and  Messrs.  Warren,  Eaton,  Mann,  Blair  and  Field. 

Treasurer  Blair  submitted  his  report,  showing  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  society  for  the  year  closing  December  1,  1874,  which 
is  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  under  the  head 
of  u  society  meetings,”  in  this  volume.  The  treasurer  presented 
vouchers  for  all  money  paid  out  for  the  year,  which  were  compared 
by  the  board  with  the  stub-book  and  vouchers  of  the  secretary,  and 
finding  them  to  correspond  and  correct,  were  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved. 

Secretary  Field  made  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  expositions,  under  the  appointment  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  FIELD. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Madison,  December  1,  1874. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
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Having  been  appointed  by  you  to  visit  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
expositions  of  1874,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  present  a  report  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  those  exhibitions,  and  to  place  before  you  such  facts 
relative  thereto  as  may  seem  to  merit  notice.  I  visited  the  Chicago 
Exposition  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  third  and  fourth  days  of 
October. 

The  attendance  on  Saturday  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than 
any  day  during  the  entire  exhibition.  The  estimated  number  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  being  60,000.  The  machinery  and  manufacturers1  de¬ 
partments  were  particularly  interesting  and  instructive,  nearly  all 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  northwest,  and  many  from  the 
eastern  states  being  represented.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  in 
these  departments  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  can  but  tend 
to  materially  cheapen  the  products  aiid  lighten  the  burdens  of  la¬ 
bor  in  the  various  agricultural,  household  and  other  useful  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

The  exhibits  in  the  floral  department  were  of  a  high  character, 
were  tastefully  arranged,  and  amateurs  and  professionals  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  contribution  to  this  interesting  department. 

The  fine-art  department  was  peculiarly  interesting,  partaking 
from  its  magnitude  and  extent  something  of  the  nature  of  a  na¬ 
tional  exhibition.  It  was  said,  by  those  better  qualified  to  judge 
than  myself,  that  it  contained  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
paintings  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  choicest 
pictures  were  contributed  from  eastern  cities. 

The  most  noticeable  and  to  me  striking  feature  of  this  great  ex¬ 
hibition  was  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  exhibitors  in  placing 
the  result  of  their  labor,  skill  and  genius  before  the  people  without 
any  incentive  in  the  way  of  premiums,  none  being  offered  by  the 
association.  Time  and  money  was  spent  to  exhibit  their  wares,  not 
for  competition,  not  for  the  few  dollars,  diploma  or  medal  which 
they  might  receive,  but  to  advertise  the  merit  of  their  particular  ar¬ 
ticle  before  an  appreciative  public.  I  deem  this  a  matter  worthy  of 
consideration  by  our  board,  whether  the  list  of  non-competitive 
exhibits  may  not  be  extended  in  some  of  our  departments  with 
equal  satisfaction  and  greater  justice  to  all  concerned. 

I  visited  the  St.  Louis  fair  from  the  6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  is  probably  the  largest  annual  exhibition  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  AVhat  I  have  said  of  the  Chicago 
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exposition  is  equally  true  of  this  fair,  except  that  this  St.  Louis 
fair  was  much  more  extended  and  elaborate  in  all  departments, 
fine-art  hall  excepted.  While  all  the  forms  of  industry  were  fully 
represented  here,  agriculture  in  all  its  varied  branches  was  a  leading 
feature. 

Thorough-bred  horses,  Short-Horn,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  Her- 
ford  cattle  were  exhibited  in  large  numbers  and  of  a  superior 
character  and  excellence.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  most 
approved  breeds  of  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  were  shown  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  attracted  much  attention,  especially 
among  those  desirous  to  purchase  and  improve  their  stock. 

Berkshire  and  Poland  China  hogs,  4  to  6  months  of  age,  were  sold 
for  breeders  from  $50  to  $100  each.  I  observed  one  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  which  were  about  three  years  old  and  weighed,  the 
Berkshire  800  and  the  Poland  China  900  pounds. 

Farm  and  dairy  products  were  not  as  numerous  as  in  most  other 
departments,  but  were  a  good  displa}r,  and  of  a  high  order  of  excel¬ 
lence. 

Fruit  was  exhibited  in  great  abundance,  and  of  choice  quality, 
but  the  late  date  of  the  fair  caused  less  varieties  of  the  earlier  kinds 
to  be  shown. 

The  useful  minerals  of  Missouri  were  shown  prominently,  and 
were  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  mineral  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  state  were  thus  conspicuously  placed  before  the  people 
in  an  open  book  which  every  one  could  read. 

The  thought  struck  me  that  if  samples  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
kaolin,  and  other  useful  minerals  of  Wisconsin,  were  gathered  up 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Academy  of  Science  Rooms,  and  from 
other  sources,  and  placed  in  a  prominent  position  at  our  annual  gath¬ 
erings,  that  it  would  be  not  only  interesting,  but  tend  to  stimulate 
capitalists  to  an  investigation  of  the  profits  to  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
vestments  in  these  great  mineral  industries  of  the  state. 

Horses  and  cattle  were  shown  in  the  arena,  which  from  the  outer 
circle  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  capable  of  seating  and  protecting  from  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather  20,000  people.  The  display  of  saddle-horses, 
carriage-horses  and  four-in-hand  teams  in  this  arena  was  noticeable 
and  interesting.  The  former  were  trained  most  perfectly  to  all  the 
various  gaits,  so  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  horse-back  riding, 
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such  as  trotting,  pacing,  galloping,  running,  etc.  The  four-in-hand 
teams,  two  entries  only,  were  four  beautiful  bays  from  Kentucky, 
and  a  team  of  stylish  chestnuts  from  St.  Louis,  each  handled  by 
a  “fifteenth  amendment,”  in  livery,  with  great  dexterity  and  skill. 
They  attracted  much  attention,  but  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  useful,  being  a  great  waste  of  power  for  services  ren¬ 
dered.  The  office  of  entry  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  fair  is  some¬ 
what  diffierently  conducted  from  ours,  and  I  think  it  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  taking  the  entries  upon  slips 
and  copying  into  division  and  then  into  class-books,  as  has  been  our 
custom,  they  take  the  entry  down  at  once  into  the  department- 
book,  one  book  only  being  required  for  each  department,  which  has 
been  previously  numbered,  each  book  numbering  from  one  to  as 
high  as  desired.  The  clerk  taking  the  entry  then  calls  the  number, 
with  the  name  of  the  animal  or  article  entered,  and  another  clerk 
makes  out  the  entry-card  accordingly.  Another  clerk,  or  at  most 
two  others,  may  copy  these  entries  upon  large  sheets,  for  the  use 
of  the  different  committees,  giving  the  number  and  article  only. 

The  advantages  are: 

1st.  Less  clerks,  and  hence,  less  expense. 

2d.  Less  danger  of  errors,  as  the  entries  are  certain  to  all  be  in 
the  department-books. 

3d.  The  committees  are  not  influenced  for  or  against  awarding  a 
premium,  as  the  owner  is  unknown  except  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  department  who  has  the  books  in  his  possession. 

At  this  St.  Louis  Fair  were  brought  together  on  the  great  day — 
Thursday — a  hundred  thousand  people,  to  witness  the  improved 
stock,  products  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  fruits  and  flowers,  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  mechanical  arts,  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  art  and 
nature,  and  I  was  impressed  as  never  before,  as  I  viewed  that  vast 
concourse  of  people,  of  the  educational  and  social  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  annual  gatherings  of  the  people.  The  various 
departments  of  this  great  exhibition  showed  in  miniature  to  this 
assemblage,  the  leading  industries  and  work  of  the  world,  and  I 
could  but  think  that  the  person  who  fails  to  put  on  exhibition  a 
meritorious  animal  or  article  at  these  annual  gatherings,  fails  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  advertising  agency  of  the  times. 

Expositions  in  many  of  our  large  cities  are  becoming  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  our 
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leading  commercial  city,  Milwaukee,  would  find  it  to  her  advantage 
to  move  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  or  possibly  connect  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  with  the  state  fair,  should  such  exhibition  be 
continued  in  that  city.  They  are  wonderful  advertising  agencies 
for  the  city  where  held,  and  if  the  leading  industry  of  the  country 
- — agriculture — can  be  fully  connected  therewith,  in  all  its  numer¬ 
ous  branches,  they  may  be  made  great  educational  agencies  for  the 
advancement  of  all  our  varied  industries,  and  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  our  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  and  grateful  thanks 
to  the  officers  of  both  the  associations  mentioned,  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  extended  to  me  during  my  stay  with  them,  and  espec¬ 
ially  do  I  hereby  extend  my  personal  regards  to  Hon.  John  P.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  Association,  and  to  GL 
0.  Kalb,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  fair,  for  the  facilities  fur¬ 
nished  me  to  obtain  information,  and  to  make  my  visit  agreeable 
and  profitable. 

Adjourned  to  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  Wednesday. 


Wednesday,  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 

December  2 ,  1874 . 

Board  met. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

Quorum  present. 

Secretary  Field  moved  that  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  esq.,  librarian  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  who  was  present,  be  heard  relative  to 
mineral  specimens  and  other  museum  collections  of  the  society, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Durrie  stated  that  there  had  been  a  de¬ 
sire  expressed  by  some  members  of  their  society  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Madison,  that  certain  books  now  in  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  be  transferred  to  the  historical  rooms  if  the  Legislature 
thought  best.  He  said  that  their  room  was  now  very  limited,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the  library  mentioned  unless 
room  could  be  made  by  the  transfer  of  their  numerous  mineral  and 
other  interesting  collections  to  other  rooms,  and  he  had  thought 
possibly  the  State  Agricultural  Society  would  afford  space  in  their 
rooms  for  them. 

Brief  informal  discussions  were  had  upon  this  subject,  but  as 
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there  would  be  a  larger  attendance  of  the  board  in  February,  on 
motion,  it  was  thought  best  that  further  action  be  deferred  until 
that  time,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Field  stated  that  at  the  agricultural  convention  to  be 
held  in  January,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  a  short-hand  reporter, 
that  full  and  complete  minutes  might  be  kept  of  the  interesting  and 
valuable  discussions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  employment  of  a  reporter  for  said 
convention  was  referred  to  President  Stilson  andSecretary  Field. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Major  Rufus  Cheney,  regret¬ 
ting  that  he  could  not  be  present  as  he  had  hoped,  as  it  was  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  member. 
The  closing  paragraph  of  this  interesting  letter  is  as  follows: 

u  Please  extend  to  all  the  members  of  your  board  my  kind  regards, 
assuring  them  of  my  continued  interest  in  the  success  of  our  soci¬ 
ety,  and  although  no  longer  a  member,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  and 
esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  contribute  all  I  can  to  its  future  growth  and 
prosperity,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  the  possessor  of  great  possibilities  for  growth  to  the  state, 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  called  citizens.” 

The  members  present,  one  and  all,  expressed  themselves  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  their  cordial  good  will  towards  the  Major,  and  of 
his  energy  and  efficiency  for  the  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
this  board.  They  believed  that  he  had  shown  a  peculiar  business 
talent  in  the  position  he  had  so  long  and  so  well  filled,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  machinery-department.  Power  Hall,  by  his  perseverance 
and  excellent  judgment,  had  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
profitable  branches  of  our  annual  exhibition,  and,  as  was  expressed 
by  one  member,  “  it  was  doubtful  whether  that  position  could  be  as 
well  filled  by  any  member  of  the  new  board.” 

No  further  business  coming  before  the  board,  on  motion,  adjourned 
sine  die. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Madison ,  February  2 ,  1875. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws,  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  met  in  their 
rooms  in  the  Capitol,  at  7F  P.  M.,  to  revise  the  premium-list,  locate 
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the  annual  state  fair  for  1875,  and  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  should  come  before  them. 

Present — President  Eli  Stilson,  Vice-Presidents  T.  C.  Douseman, 
George  E.  Bryant,  John  L.  Mitchell,  Satterlee  Clark,  It.  D.  Torrey, 
and  additional  members  of  the  executive  board,  Messrs.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Martin,  N.  S.  Greene,  A.  A.  Boyce,  N.  D.  Pratt,  E.  J.  Cooper,  N. 
W.  Dean,  Treasurer  F.  J.  Blair,  and  Secretary  W.  W.  Field. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  board  proceeded  to  revise  the  “  general  regula¬ 
tions,  11  “  rules  of  entry, 11  u  rules  of  inspection,  ”  &c. 

Subdivision  8,  under  u  rules  of  entry,  11  was  amended  so  that 
horses  entered  for  premiums  in  the  general  exhibition  may  also 
compete  in  all  trials  of  speed. 

Subdivision  3,  under  u  general  rules,  11  was  amended  so  as  read  as 
follows: 

“3.  Judges  will  report  the  animals  and  articles  entitled  to  pre¬ 
miums,  and  are  also  directed  to  make  special  mention  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  and  article  entered,  not  on  the  premium  list,  as  in  their 
judgment  are  meritorious,  and  recommend  such  premium  as  they 
deem  proper.  11 

Subdivision  9  stricken  out,  and  the  following  inserted:  uNo  ex¬ 
hibitor  can  be  a  judge  in  any  class  in  which  he  exhibits,  nor  can 
two  exhibitors  be  judges  on  each  others  animals  or  articles.11 

OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Classes  8  and  9  were  stricken  out  and  the  following  inserted: 

Class  9. — Horses  for  speed. 


Wednesday,  September  8. 

Premium  $500. 

For  horses  that  never  trotted  better  than  three  minutes.  $300  to 
first,  $125  to  second,  and  $75  to  third.  Also  premium  of  $200 
for  all  runners,  mile  and  repeat,  $150  to  first  and  $50  to  second. 


Thursday,  September  9. 

Premium  $700. 

Free  for  all  trotters.  $400  to  first,  $200  to  second,  and  $100  to 
third.  Also  premium  $300  for  all  runners,  mile  heat,  best  three 
in  five,  $200  to  first  and  $100  to  second. 
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Friday,  September  10. 

Premium  $600. 

For  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted  better  than  2:35.  $300  to 

first,  $200  to  second  and  $100  to  third. 

Also  premium  of  $500  for  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted  bet¬ 
ter  than  2:50.  $300  to  first,  $125  to  second,  and  $75  to  third. 

Entrance,  ten  per  cent,  of  all  purses. 

Entries  to  he  made  under  seal  to  the  secretary,  and  to  close  at  9 
P.  M.  Monday,  the  6th  of  September.  All  races  to  be  mile  heats, 
best  three  in  five,  unless  otherwise  stated,  four  to  enter  and  three  to 
start. 

Trotting  will  be  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Trot¬ 
ting  Association,  and  running  under  those  of  the  American  Jockey 
Club.  Races  will  commence  promptly  at  2J  o’clock  each  afternoon. 
All  betting  and  pool-selling  strictly  prohibited. 

On  the  substitution  of  this  class,  several  members  of  the  board 
being  opposed  to  offering  such  large  premiums  for  races,  N.  W. 
Dean  moved  to  strike  out  the  premium  of  $200  for  the  running 
race  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  September.  Those  voting  in  the 
affirmative  were  Messrs.  Stilson,  Fratt,  Cooper,  Dean  and  Field. 
Those  voting  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Douseman,  Bryant, 
Mitchell,  Clark,  Torrey,  Martin,  Greene  and  Boyce.  The  motion 
was  lost.  Secretary  Field  moved  that  the  premium  of  $300  for 
the  running  race  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  be  stricken  out.  Those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Stilson,  Fratt,  Cooper,  Dean 
and  Field.  Those  voting  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Douseman, 
Bryant,  Mitchell,  Clark,  Torrey,  Martin,  Greene  and  Boyce.  The 
motion  was  lost.  N.  W.  Dean  moved  that  the  $500  premium  for 
trotting  on  Friday,  the  10th,  be  stricken  out,  which  was  lost  by 
the  following  vote:  Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs. 
Stilson,  Dean  and  Field.  Those  voting  in  the  negative  were 
Messrs.  Douseman,  Bryant,  Mitchell,  Clark,  Torrey,  Martin,  Greene, 
Boyce,  Fratt  and  Cooper. 

Adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  Wednesday. 


Wednesday,  9  o’clock  a.  m. 

February  3,  1875. 

Board  met. 

Quorum  present. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 
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Revision  of  premium  list  continued. 

Class  16. — Grade  cattle  and  working  oxen.  Amended  by  adding 
additional  premiums  to  the  list. 

Class  19. — Second  herd  premiums,  open  to  all  breeds  except 
short  horns,  was  amended  by  substituting  Devons,  Ayreshires 
and  Jerseys  in  place  of  u  all  breeds  except  short  horns.” 

Class  20. — American  merinos,  was  revised  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums: 

Best  exhibition  sheep . Diploma. 

Best  buck’s  fleece,  to  be  cleansed  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 

sheep-department .  $15  00 

Second  Best . .  10  00 

Class  23. — Fat  sheep.  Stricken  out. 

Class  24. — Swine.  Was  classed  as  large  breeds,  including  Po¬ 
land  Chinas,  Chester- whites  and  others. 

Middle  breeds,  including  Berkshire.  Small  breeds,  including  Es¬ 
sex,  Suffolks  and  others. 

Adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Greenman,  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
appeared  before  the  board,  and  on  behalf  of  said  society  asked  the 
usual  appropriation  of  $800  to  pay  premiums  in  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  state  fair,  and  $100  to  defray  expenses  in  send¬ 
ing  samples  of  fruit  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Pomological 
Society,  which  meets  in  Chicago  in  September,  1875.  These  prop¬ 
ositions  were  discussed  at  some  length,  and  pending  final  action 
thereon,  President  Stickney,  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  desired 
to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  their  soci¬ 
ety,  which  was  unanimously  granted.  He  said  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  society  was  not  hopeful.  That  their  only  source  of  in¬ 
come  was  from  life-membership  fees,  and  that  this  was  small ;  that 
their  necessary  expenses  had  decreased  the  amount  of  funds  in 
their  treasury  each  year  for  some  three  years;  that  the  society  was 
desirous  of  making  a  creditable  show  of  fruit  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Pomological  Society  at  Chicago  in  1875,  and  that  it 
could  not  do  so  without  incurring  an  expenditure  beyond  their 
means  to  defray,  and  meet  at  the  same  time  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses,  and  he  hoped  that  the  agricultural  board  would  appropri¬ 
ate  to  them  the  amount  asked. 
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On  motion  of  Secretary  Field,  the  sum  of  $800  was  appropriated 
to  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  same  to  be  offered  as  prem¬ 
iums  by  the  society  in  the  horticultural  department,  and  any 
amount  of  said  $800  not  awarded  in  premiums  to  be  paid  to  said 
society  in  money. 

Bill  of  Filer,  Stowell  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  presented  by 
Secretary  Field,  amounting  to  $130.67,  for  pulleys,  &c.  Said  bill 
was  disallowed  and  the  secretary  requested  to  state  to  the  firm  that 
the  pulleys  could  be  removed  by  them  at  any  time,  as  they  had  nev¬ 
er  claimed  them  or  considered  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
society. 

Adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Thursday. 


Thursday,  February  4 ,  9  A.  M. 

Board  met. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

Telegram  was  received  from  ex-President  B.  R.  Hinkley,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen’s  Association  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  desired  to  send  a  committee  to  confer 
with  our  board  relative  to  holding  a  “Dairy  Fair”  in  connection 
with  the  State  Fair,  and  desiring  us  to  withhold  a  revision  of  the 
dairy  products  until  such  conference  could  be  had.  That  the}' 
were  snow-bound  and  could  not  be  present  that  day. 

On  motion,  a  dispatch  was  sent  the  association  that  the  board 
would  grant  them  a  conference  with  pleasure  if  they  could  arrive 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  and  otherwise  the  matter 
would  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and 
secretary  for  future  conference,  and  for  such  arrangments  with  the 
dairy  association  named,  as  should  seem  to  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned.  The  application  of  Frank  McVean,  of  Wauke¬ 
sha  county,  for  a  premium  of  $200,  offered  by  the  society  for  the 
best  5  acres  of  wheat  raised  on  the  same  ground  for  the  successive 
years  1872,  1873  and  1871,  yield  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre 
each  year,  was  taken  up  and  considered.  Two  of  the  statements 
made  were  found  not  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed,  there¬ 
fore  the  premium  was  not  awarded. 

Class  25 — “Poultry,”  was  divided  into  several  subdivisions,  as 
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follows:  Asiatic,  Game,  Dorking,  Spanish,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Water-Fowl  classes,  and  the  list  of  premiums  largely  in¬ 
creased. 

Class  27 — “Garden  and  Vegetable  Produce,”  was  largely  increased 
in  the  number  of  products  for  which  premiums  are  offered. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


Afternoon-  session. 

Vice-President  Clark  offered  the  following  resolution: 

.  j 

Resolved ,  That  the  state  fair  of  1875  he  held  at  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  conditioned  that  the  grounds  be.  furnished  to  the  society 
in  as  good  condition  as  in  1874.”  Adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion,  the  time  of  the  next  annual  fair  was  fixed  Tor  Sep¬ 
tember  6th  to  10th,  inclusive. 

Secretary  Field  laid  before  the  board  a  communication  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  a  three-cornered  piece  or  lot  of  land  belonging  to 
the  society  and  detached  from  the  fair-ground  by  the  railroad. 

Referred  to  Messrs,  Field,  Bryant  and  Dean. 

On  motion  of*  Vice-President  Bryant,  it  was  ordered  that  helpers 
and  dinner-tickets  should  be  distributed  only  to  members  of  the 
board  and  superintendents  of  departments,  and  an  account  kept 
with  each  by  the  president’s  clerk,  who  dispenses  them. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Field,  an  auditing  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Clark,  and  Fratt  was  elected. 

Superintendants  of  the  several  departments  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

Department  A. — Horses,  etc. — Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Greene. 

Department  B. — Cattle — Geo.  E.  Bryant, 

Departments  C  and  D. — Sheep  and  swine — T.  C.  Douseman. 

Department  E. — Poultry — A.  A.  Boyce. 

Department  F. — Agriculture — Dr.  C.  L.  Martin. 

Department  II. — Machinery — E.  J.  Cooper. 

Department  I. — Manufacturers — Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dean. 

Department  J. — Fine  Arts — J.  H.  Warren. 

Department  K. — Natural  History — I.  A.  Lapham. 

Marshal — Ex-President  B.  R.  Hinkley. 

Superintendent  of  Forage — T.  C.  Houseman. 

Gate-keeper — N.  D.  Fratt. 

Ticket  Accountant — It.  D.  Torrey. 
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Bills  for  the  attendance  of  members  were  presented,  audited,  and 
ordered  drawn  therefor. 

No  further  business  coming  before  the  board,  on  motion,  adjourned 
sine  die. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

City  Hall,  Milwaukee, 

September  11,  1874. 

As  required  by  the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  legal  no¬ 
tice  given  by  the  secretary,  the  life  members  constituting  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Agricultural  Society,  met  in  the  City  Hall,  by  courtesy 
of  the  city  officials,  at  8  o’clock  P.  m.,  for  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  year  1875,  President  Stilson  in  the  chair.  After  calling  to  or¬ 
der,  the  president  said  that  the  society  was  again  convened 
by  constitutional  requirement  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  hoped  the  deliberations  of  members  would  be  harmon¬ 
ious,  and  that  the  result  of  their  action  would  be  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  who  felt  a  deep  interest  not,  only  in  the  success  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  financially,  but  who  would  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  great  industrial  interests  which  was  was  the  prime  work 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  of  Milwaukee,  moved  that  a  committee  of  one 
from  the  state  at  large,  and  one  from  each  Congressional  district  be 
appointed  to  recommend  the  names  of  persons  to  be  elected  to  the 
various  offices.  Vice  President  Clark  moved  an  amendment,  that 
the  one  at  large  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  the  one  from  each 
Congressional  district  be  selected  by  the  life  members  present  from 
such  district,  which  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  chair  appointed  H.  L.  Palmer, 
of  Milwaukee,  for  the  state  at  large,  and  the  following  named  gen¬ 
tleman  were  elected  by  each  district,  as  follows : 

Congressional  District — G.  W.  Wiley,  Elkhorn. 


2  d 

u 

a 

W.  T.  Leitch,  Madison. 

3d 

u 

u 

J.  Ii.  Warren,  Albany. 

4th 

n 

u 

John  Johnson,  Milwaukee. 

5th 

u 

u 

It.  T.  Graves,  Eipon. 
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6th  Congressional  District — R.  I).  Torrey,  Oshkosh. 

7th  11  u  J.  G.  Thorpe,  Eau  Claire. 

8th  “  “  A.  S.  McDill,  Plover. 

Upon  tlie  retirement  of  the  committee  for  consultation,  Secretary 
Field  stated  that  two  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  soci- 
et}r  had  been  presented  by  Vice-President  Stilson — now  president — 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  that  the  constitution  required  that 
they  should  be  read  at  this  meeting,  and  that  if  there  was  no  ob¬ 
jection  he  would  proceed  to  read  them.  No  objection  being  raised, 
the  amendments  were  read,  no  further  action  of  the  society  being 
required.  Said  amendments  were  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  as  required  by  Article  six  of  the  constitution. 

The  committee  returned,  and  by  their  chairman,  Hon.  H.  L.  Pal¬ 
mer,  submitted  the  following  report: 

President — Eli  Stilson,  Winnebago  County. 

Vice  Presidents: 

1st  Congressional  District — T.  C.  Douseman,  Waukesha  County. 

“  u  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Dane  County. 

“  “  J.  H.  Warren,  Green  County. 

%  “  “  J.  L.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee  County. 

44  44  Satterlee  Clark,  Dodge  County. 

44  “  It.  D.  Torrey,  Winnebago  County. 

44  44  J.  G.  Thorpe,  Eau  Claire  County. 

44  44  J.  T.  Kingston,  Juneau  County. 

Secretary — W.  W.  Field,  Grant  County. 

Treasurer — F.  J.  Blair,  Milwaukee  County. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

C.  L.  Martin,  Rock  county.  N.  S.  Green,  Jefferson  county. 

J.  O.  Eaton,  Columbia  county.  N.  D.  Fratt,  Racine  county. 

E.  J.  Cooper,  Iowa  county.  Isaac  Stevenson,  Oconto  county. 

N.  W.  Dean,  Dane  county. 

Mr.  Eaton  thanked  the  committee  for  again  nominating  him  for 
a  member  of  the  executive  board.  Said  that  his  associations  with 
members  of  the  committee  had  been  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  contributed  something  towards  the  success  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  since  he  had  been  connected  with  it,  but  that  circumstances 
now  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  sever  his  connection  with 
the  board,  although  he  should  ever  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  society.  He  would  ask  the 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 
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society  to  substitute  the  name  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Boyce,  of  Lodi,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  report  as  so  amended  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Regrets  were  expressed  by  several  members  of  the  board  that  Mr. 
Eaton  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  society, 
as  his  labors  for  many  years  had  been  highly  appreciated  by  his 
brother  members.  His  energy  and  perseverance  in  advocating 
what  he  thought  to  be  right,  and  for  the  present  and  future  inter¬ 
est  of  the  society,  were  unremitting;  and  he  was  ever  a  willing- 
worker  in  all  the  arduous  labor  of  the  board,  and  especially  were 
his  best  efforts  appreciated  in  the  positions  of  superintendent  of  gates, 
and  superintendent  of  the  fine-arts  department,  over  one  of  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  acceptable  to  both  officers  and  society,  dur¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  the  board. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned  s me  die. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Madison ,  December  2 ,  1874. 

The  society  met  in  their  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
pursuant  to  constitutional  requirement. 

Quorum  present. 

President  Stilson  in  the  chair. 

The  president,  after  calling  to  order,  stated  that  the  society  was 
convened  in  accordance  with  constitutional  provision,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  general  business,  and  desired  to  know  their  pleasure. 

F.  J.  Blair,  treasurer  of  the  socieiy,  presented  his  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  1,  1874,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
executive  board,  at  its  meeting  December  1,  1874,  showing  a  clear 
exhibit  of  the  financial  condiiton  of  the  society. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen  : — The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society  for 
the  year  ending  December  10,  1874,  have  been  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand,  December  4,  1873 . 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  April  10,  1874 . 

Gate-fees  State  Fair,  1874 . 

Ground  rent,  collected  at  fair . 

Entry  fees  of  exhibitors . 

Hay,  grain  and  manure  sold  at  close,  of  fair . 

Six  life  membership . 

Advertising  in  premium-list  of  1874 . 

Cash  from  secretary  for  postage  on  transactions . . 

Messrs.  Plankinton  &  Armour  and  Layton  A  Co.,  pork  pack¬ 
ers  of  Milwaukee,  special  premiums  on  swine . 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Cottrill,  proprietor  Plankinton  House,  and  J. 
F.  Antisdell,  proprietor  Newhall  House,  Milwaukee, 

special  premium  on  butter,  each  $50 . 

Messrs.  Pierce  &  Whaling,  iron  merchants,  Milwaukee,  spec¬ 
ial  premium  on  wagons  and  plows . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milwaukee,  special  premium  on 

wheat . 

James  Vick,  florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  special  premium  on 
cut  flowers . 


$2,375  86 
2,000  00 
14,696  97 
2,489  80 
879  75 
103  05 
120  00 
680  00 
1  45 

100  00 


100  00 
110  00 
50  00 
50  00 


$23,756  88 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  premiums . 

Office  expenses,  including  postage,  express  and  freight . 

Expenses  of  members  attending  meetings  of  the  executive 

board . 

Printing  and  advertising . 

Superintendents  and  assistants . 

Clerk  Service . . . 

Police,  laborers  and  watchmen . 

Livery  and  omnibus  hire . 

Hay,  straw  and  grain . 

Music . 

Expenses  for  power  hall . 

Interest  on  hand . 

Salary  of  secretary . . 

Dinner  tickets . 

Medals . 

Miscellaneous,  including  orders  No.  2,  3,  33,  46,  47,  55,  65, 
126,  169,  211,  251,  261,  262,  278,  304,  305,  313,  315,  316j 
354,  369,  385,  392,  409,  411,  412,  414,  425,  435,  436,445, 
448  and  449 . 


$7,224  00 
356  04 

224  00 
680  14 
1,797  65 
635  00 
623  00 
135  00 
801  88 
125  00 
274  67 
409  50 
2,000  00 
'754  50 
97  85 


872  92 


17,012  15 


Balance  on  hand 


6,744  73 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 


F.  J.  BLAIR,  Treasurer. 
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On  motion  of  J.  0.  Eaton,  a  committee  of  three  life-members,  ex¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  executive  committee,  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  examine  the  Treasurer’s  report  and  compare  it  with  the 
books,  vouchers,  &c.,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  The  chair  ap¬ 
pointed  as  such  committee,  S.  D.  Carpenter,  John  S.  Dean,  and  H. 
A.  Tenney,  who,  after  a  careful  examination,  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society: 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  and  compare 
the  vouchers  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  having  performed  that 
duty,  herewith  report  that  we  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  the 
receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $23,756.88; 
total  disbursements,  $17,012.36;  amount  on  hand,  $6,744.52. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  CARPENTER, 

J.  S.  DEAN, 

Id.  A.  TENNEY. 


Amendments  to  article  5,  of  the  constitution,  submitted  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Stilson  at  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1873,  and  which 
were  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  said  meeting,  were,  on  motion, 
indefinitely  postponed,  the  object  having  been  partially  accom¬ 
plished  by  action  of  the  society  at  its  last  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers. 

J.  0.  Eaton  presented  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
society  as  follows:  Amend  article  3,  entitled,  “of  the  officers,”  so 
that  it  shall  read  as  follows:  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  one 
additional  member  from  each  congressional  district  of  the  state, 
who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date  of  their  election, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected,  and  all  of  whom, 
together  with  the  ex-president  latest  in  office,  shall  constitute  the 
executive  board. 

Simeon  Mills  offered  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  as  follows:  Amend  article  6,  of  the  constitution,  entitled, 
“of  amendments,”  by  adding  the  following  to  said  article: 

4  A 
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All  amendments  proposed  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  a 
majority  vote  at  the  meeting  when  presented,  but  not  thereafter. 

Vice-President  Bryant  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  mortgage  on  the  Fair-Ground  property  be  paid,  if  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  deem  the  funds  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  pay  the 
same,  and  meet  other  liabilities  likely  to  ensue  within  the  year. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  sine  die. 


» 
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WARRANT-ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Number  of  orders  issued,  for  the  year  ending  December  1 ,  1874,  the 
amount  and  object  of  each,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
issued. 


No. 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


Amount. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

21  % 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
34 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


J.  P.  McPherson,  general  work . 

J .  S.  Farrington  &  Son,  use  of  furniture . 

W.  W.  Field,  expenses  of  speakers  at  state  fair . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . . 

G.  H.  Lamberton,  premium . 

Rufus  Cheney,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Sat.  Clark,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Geo.  A.  Bruen,  interest  on  mortgage . 

Martin  Robinson,  premium . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  paper  wrappers  and  postal- cards . 

U.  S.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

David  Hollinger,  premium . 

S.  A.  Tenney,  premium . 

T.  W.  Rice,  premium . 

D.  P.  Webster,  premium . 

Park,  Smitt  &  Co.,  premium . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

W  m.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  stationery . 

D.  M.  Aspinwall,  premium . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postage-stamps . 

H.  W.  Goodrich,  premium . 

J.  N.  Smitt,  premium . 

Mark  Dresser,  premium . 

Dane  County  Agricultural  Society, advertising . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postage . 

Curtis  Mann,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Sat.  Clark,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Rufus  Cheeney,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

J .  O.  Eaton,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Eli  Stilson,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

B.  R.  Hinkley,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

N.  D.  Fratt,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

W.  E.  Flagg,  expenses  to  attend  agricultural  convention 

F.  S.  Lawrence,  premium . 

C.  L.  Martin,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  expenses  executive  meeting . 

James  H.  Walker,  premium . 

Joseph  T.  Henry,  freight  on  books  to  American  Institute 

E.  W.  Keyes,  stamped  envelopes . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

W.  W.  Field,  salary . 

W.  W.  Field,  clerk-hire . 

E.  W.  Keves,  wrappers  and  postal-cards . 

W.  W.  Field,  salary . 

E.  W.  Keves‘  box-rent . 

Edward  Searing,  Webster’s  Dictionary . 

Hamilton  S.  Wicks,  reporting  at  agricultural  convention 

E.  W.  Keves,  wrappers  and  postage-stamps . 

W.  W.  Field,  clerk-hire . 

i  Am.  Exp.  Co.  expressage . 


$9  00 
20  50 

19  50 
80 

2  00 
16  00 
10  00 
136  50 
12  00 
15  00 
1  00 

5  00 

6  00 
2  00 
5  00 

15  00 
8  00 
15  72 
5  00 
15  00 

3  00 
30  00 

4  00 
10  00 

40 

2  58 
12  00 
14  80 
18  50 

5  35 

14  85 

15  00 
18  30 
35  00 
10  50 
10  00 

4  50 

5  00 
9  80 

17  10 

20  00 
500  00 

75  00 
17  28 
500  00 

3  83 
8  00 

10  00 
20  00 
75  00 
2  20 
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W arrant-account  of  the  secretary — Continued. 


No. 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


Amount. 


Democrat  Co.,  printing . 

Geo.  A.  Bruen,  interest  on  mortgage . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

Milwaukee  News  Co.,  printing . 

W.  W.  Field,  expense  account . 

M.  J.  Cantwell,  printing . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

U.  S.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

W.  W.  Field,  salary . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postage-stamps . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postage-stamps. . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

Morrow  &  Bro.,  advertising . 

B.  W.  Suckow,  class-books . 

W.  J.  Sullivan,  rosettes  and  ribbons . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postage-stamps . 

H.  F.  Jennings,  premium . 

T.  S.  Capron,  premium . 

G.  S.  Haskell  &  Co.,  premium . 

G.  H.  Greenman,  premium . 

G.  V.  D.  Brand,  premium . 

Allen  Porter,  premium . 

David  Smith,  general  work . 

D.  H.  Cheney,  clerk-service . 

Rufus  Cheney,  superintendent . 

Wm.  Lyon,  general  work . 

Order  destroyed. 

Order  destroyed. 

O.  S.  Willey,  superintendent . 

Wm.  H.  Bell,  assistant  superintendent. . . 

J.  O.  Eaton,  superintendent . 

Geo.  W.  Wylie,  assistant  marshal . 

E.  Dakeley,  watchman . 

J.  E.  Cooper,  superintendent . 

A.  E.  Foote,  lettering,  painting,  etc . 

Sat  Clark,  superintendent . 

A.  C.  Peasley,  assistant  superintendent.. 

G.  H.  Daubner,  premium . 

James  Baker,  assistant  superintendent. . . 

H.  R.  Clark,  assistant  superintendent - 

Thomas  Higgins,  assistant  superintendent 

H.  Lake,  assistant  superintendent . 

M.  Garvin,  assistant  superintendent . 

A.  E.  Chase,  assistant  superintendent . 

B.  R.  Hinkley,  assisting  president . 

H.  Phillips,  premium . 

E.  P.  Richardson,  assistant  superintendent 

C.  L.  Martin,  superintendent . 

J.  W.  Baker,  assistant  superintendent . 

D.  S.  Harkness,  printing . 

D.  Huntley,  premium . . . 

Grand  Chute  E.  Club,  premium . 

H.  M.  Jones,  premium . 

A.  H.  Hart,  premium . 

D.  H.  McArthur,  ticket-accountant . 

P.  Brooks,  premium . 


$15  50 
136  50 
3  00 
304  44 

96  54 
17  50 

2  95 
1  00 
500  00 
35  11 
20  00 
45  05 
30  00 
12  70 
19  91 
15  00 
60  00 
28  00 
45  00 
35  50 
10  00 
10  0u 
6  00 
32  00 

97  35 
10  50 


32  00 
30  00 
50  00 
36  00 
6  00 
30  00 
27  00 
65  00 
24  00 
55  00 
24  00 
30  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 

24  00 

25  00 
10  00 

26  00 
30  00 
26  00 
10  00 
49  00 
10  00 

5  00 
20  00 
40  00 
30  00 
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Warrant-account  of  the  secretary — Continued. 


No. 


107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 

✓ 


Wm.  Welch,  watchman . 

Louis  Breesee,  assistant  superintendent . 

L.  Barrett,  assistant  superintendent . 

K.  R.  Fallows,  assistant  superintendent . 

W.  H.  Seaver,  assistant  superintendent . 

James  Stryker,  assistant  superintendent . 

James  Cooper,  assistant  superintendent . 

Fred.  Perkins,  assistant  superintendent . 

Wm.  Dodge,  assistant  superintendent . 

C.  D.  Ellarson,  assistant  superintendent . 

Peter  Onnell,  assistant  superintendent . 

A.  J.  Robertson,  assistant  superintendent . 

Jennie  Field,  clerk-service . 

Nettie  Jones,  clerk-service . 

H.  A.  Gere,  assistant  superintendent . 

Isaac  Charnley,  assistant  superintendent . 

N.  D.  Fratt,  superintendent . 

Robert  Anderson,  clerk-serviee . 

S.  D.  Carpenter,  service  in  superintendent’s  department 

E.  Herzer,  shavings . 

J.  L.  Mitchell,  superintendent . 

H.  C.  Crandall,  service  in  superintendent’s  department. 

S.  Levitt,  watchman . 

Frank  Warren,  general  work . 

J.  G.  Calkins  and  son,  general  work . 

Wm  Rhodes,  premium . 

Wm.  Reed,  premium . 

Geo.  Wall,  premium . 

E.  W.  Palmer,  police . 

Therese  Karzke,  premium . 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Kavanaugh,  premium . 

E.  Newcomb,  premium . 

W.  H.  Davis,  premium . 

S.  Squires,  premium . . . 

J.  S.  Rowell,  premiurfi . 

E.  J.  Grover,  premium . 

L.  Wheeler,  premium . 

F.  C.  Curtis,  premium . 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Bull,  premium . 

J.  C.  Corrigan,  premium . 

John  Gillett,  watchman . 

John  Gillett,  watchman . 

L.  Rawson,  premium . 

M.  Loomis,  premium . 

J.  Campbell,  premium . 

II.  N.  Warren,  watchman . 

H.  Ludington,  watchman . 

H.  Ludington,  watchman . 

H.  Nathan,  watchman . 

H.  Nathan,  watchman . 

W.  Friel,  watchman . 

A.  Wood,  police . 

A.  Wood,  watchman .  . 

R.  J.  Day,  watchman . 

W.  R.  Day,  watchman . 

T.  Laind,  watchman . 


Amount. 


$18  00 
12  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
■20  00 
20  00 
16  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
25  00 
7  50 
30  00 
9  00 
12  00 
15  00 
21  00 
115  00 
80  00 
20  00 
15  00 

19  00 

20  00 
6  00 

23  00 
2  00 
300  00 

3  00 

5  00 
67  00 

4  00 
235  00 

15  00 
9  00 
296  00 
30  00 
20  00 
18  00 

6  00 
12  00 

3  00 
15  00 
15  00 
18  00 
9  00 
12  00 
12  00 
6  00 
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Warrant-account  of  the  secretary — Continued. 


i 


No. 

To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 

J 

Amount. 

163 

T.  Laind,  watchman . 

$15  00 
9  00 

164 

C.  Robinson,  watchman . 

165 

C.  Robinson,  watchman . 

15  00 

166 

J.  A.  Parker,  assistant  superintendent . 

4  50 

167 

F.  Zentner,  watchman . 

31  00 

168 

E.  W .  Palmer,  watchman . 

6  00 

169 

N.  B.  Caswell,  hardware . 

8  25 

170 

J .  A.  Byrne,  clerk-seryice . 

25  00 

171 

N.  J.  Swan,  hay  and  straw . 

735  96 

172 

Sentinel  Co.,  printing  and  advertising . 

150  00 

173 

N.  S.  Greene,  assistant  superintendent . 

30  00 

174 

Curtis  Mann,  services  during  fair . 

30  00 

175 

Daniel  Williams,  clerk  hire . 

20  00 

176 

R.  T.  Graves,  superintendent . 

25  00 

177 

W.  B.  Leaf,  assistant  superintendent . 

18  00 

178 

A.  J.  High,  police . 

6  00 

179 

B.  Alcott,  police . 

21  00 

180 

J.  Id.  La  Point,  premium . 

40  00 

181 

G.  J.  Kellogg,  asst,  superintendent . 

30  00 

182 

O.  W.  Russell,  leveling  track . 

20  00 

183 

J.  II.  Warren,  marshal . 

62  00 

184 

A.  H.  Swan,  premium . 

30  00 

185 

W.  I).  Edgerton,  premium . 

54  00 

186 

O.  Secor,  premium . 

15  00 

187 

H.  B.  Roberts,  premium . 

30  00 

188 

B.  Phelps,  premium . 

15  00 

189 

Howard  &  Towers,  premium . 

69  00 

190 

Miss  Kate  Pefler,  premium . 

50  00 

191 

R.  Seaver,  premium .  . 

108  00 

192 

Mrs.  R  Davis,  premium . 

8  00 

193 

Frank  McVean,  premium .  . 

14  00 

194 

T.  B.  Rowland,  premium . 

10  00 

195 

S.  A.  Fox,  premium . 

70  00 

196 

J.  W.  Wood,  premium . 

32  00 

197 

H.  N.  Maxham,  premium . 

3  00 

198 

G.  .T.  Kellogg,  premium . 

58  00 

199 

F.  S.  Lawrence,  premium . 

20  00 

200 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  premium . 

25  00 

201 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  premium . 

23  00 

202 

Park,  Smith  &  Co.,  premium . 

10  00 

203 

E.  B.  Thomas,  premium . 

24  50 

204 

S.  B.  Smith,  premium . 

4  00 

205 

P.  Putnam,  premium . 

13  00 

206 

Mrs.  P.  Putnam,  premium . 

10  00 

207 

C.  H.  Hall,  chief  clerk  secretary’s  office . 

75  00 

208 

H.  H.  Greenman,  premium . 

15  00 

209 

Greenman,  McGraw  &  Day,  premium . 

5  00 

210 

Harrison  Ludington,  premium . 

155  00 

211 

Harrison  Ludington,  wood . 

15  00 

212 

J.  Stoddard,  premium . 

109  00 

213 

O.  L.  Packard,  premium . 

50  00 

214 

O.  L.  Packard,  engine,  Ac.,  for  power  hall . 

121  45 

215 

Gould’s  Nursery,  premium . 

63  00 

216 

A.  Tiebratz,  premium. . . . . 

20  00 

217 

E.  P.  Richardson,  premium . 

3  00 

218 

A.  Aldrich,  premium . 

50  00 

No 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 
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To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


J.  M.  Alcott,  premium . 

Miss  Mary  Stransky,  premium . 

Hawkins  &  Krueger,  premium . 

Mrs.  L.  Newbour,  premium . 

W.  K.  Wilson,  premium . 

H*  Frodsham,  premium . 

W.  Zimmerman,  premium . 

Geo.  Murray,  premium . 

O.  B.  Fowler,  premium . 

C.  Kingsley,  premium . 

I).  H.  Doran,  premium . 

Miss  Bertha  Lewald,  premium . 

Wm.  Hartert,  sundries  for  power  hall  . 

Miss  Mary  Mahoney,  premium . 

Sargent  &  Strong,  stationery . . 

Geo.  Jeffrey,  premium . . 

E.  Agness,  premium . 

Jas.  Eager,  premium . 

Miss  Jennie  Heth,  premium . 

J.  A.  Bryden,  oats . 

F.  Bell,  premium . . 

Harrison  &  Green,  sprinkling  track,  &c. 

Miss  J.  Lynde,  premium . 

E.  Chatfield,  assistant  superintendent. . . 

J.  Becker,  premium . 

Mrs.  J  as.  McAlpine,  premium . . 

L.  Ziemer,  premium . 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hendee,  premium  . 

Coe  &  Elliott,  premium . 

Geo.  W.  Bingrose,  premium . 

D.  T.  Pilgrim,  premium . . 

Farrington  &  Sons,  premium . 

Wm.  Kershner,  drayage  . 

Cramer,  Aikens  &  Cramer,  advertising  . . 

C.  G.  Bradley,  premium . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Seaman,  premium  . 

W.  M.  Orrnand,  premium . 

W.  M.  Ormand,  assistant  superintendent, 

Mrs.  Henry  Hickman,  premium . 

O.  M.  Brown,  premium . 

W.  O.  Stillman,  livery . 

H.  F.  Jennings,  premium . 

Blair  &  Persons,  crockery  and  cartage . . . 

C.  A.  Buttles,  sundries . 

Tlieo.  Heiss,  premium . 

C.  Hall,  premium . 

Mrs.  Fanny  Wilson,  premium . 

B.  B.  Olds,  premium . 

Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell,  premium . 

J.  B.  Cross,  premium . 

Aug.  W olff,  premium . 

H.  W.  Roby,  premium . . 

John  Dearsley,  premium . 

H.  Boorse,  premium . 

J.  F.  Burchard,  premium . 

Clias.  Elson,  expense-account,  as  per  bill 


Amount. 


$15  00 
5  00 
10  00 

3  00 
10  00 
50  00 

5  00 
505  00 

20  00 
2  00 
15  00 
2  00 
136  72 
8  00 

1  85 
28  00 

6  00 
6  00 

7  00 
65  92 
20  00 
62  00 

4  00 
13  50 
15  00 

19  00 
4  00 

2  00 
3  00 

8  00 
63  00 
12  00 

6  00 

3  50 
40  00 
94  00 
30  00 
30  00 

4  00 
150  00 
135  00 

15  00 

32  69 

33  96 

20  00 
45  00 

4  00 
30  50 
45  00 

5  00 
5  00 

15  00 
5  00 
43  00 
10  00 
99  50 
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No. 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


Amount. 


275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 


Milwaukee  News  Company,  printing 

M.  Carpenter,  premium . 

H.  MeCoffhey, premium . 

S.  H.  Seaman,  chicken-coops  broken. . . . 

Chas.  Metos,  general  work . 

S.  A.  Lemon,  general  work . 

W.  A.  Henwood,  police . 

Monroe  Cornet  Band, music . 

Will  Bates,  clerk-service . 

J.  H.  Balcli,  clerk-service . 

R.  R.  Cheeney,  clerk-service , . 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Vilas,  clerk-service . 

J.  H.  Ray,  police . 

J.  C.  Otis,  general  work  . 

Aug.  Belten,  general  work . 

Percy  Stone,  clerk-service . 

A.  H.  Main,  chief  clerk,  treasurers  oflice 

H.  F.  Atwood,  clerk-service . 

Allie  A.  Bird,  clerk-service . 

F.  F.  Adams,  premium . 

S.  P.  White,  clerk-service . 

V.  A.  Henwood,  clerk-service . 

W.  E.  Main,  clerk-service . 

E.  S.  Bean,  clerk-service . 

Jas.  Parker,  clerk-service . 

J.  J.  Norton,  clerk-service . 

IP.  I'1.  Dixon,  clerk-service . 

H.  Sylvester,  clerk-service . 

J.  L.  Mitchell,  premium . 

Eli  Stilson,  expense  account  as  president. 
Eh  Stilson,  per  diem  services  as  president 

S.  M.  Hammond,  clerk-service . 

Eli  Stilson,  premium . 

Wm.  Storey,  premium . 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones,  premium . 

E.  M.  DePuy,  premium . 

Emily  T.  Smith,  premium . 

T.  O.  Wisner,  superintendent . 

W.  W.  Meld,  expense  account . 

Mrs.  E.  Foreman,  premium . 

W.  II.  Cottrill,  board  by  order  of  society 

Parks  &  McLaughlin,  posting  bills . 

H.  W.  Roby,  assistant  superintendent. . . 

Berthelet  A  Co.,  premium . 

Not  issued . . . 

Wm.  Beck,  chief  of  police,  service . 

Wm.  Kitzrow,  premium . 

Geo.  D.  Doubleday  j  premium . 

Peter  Dany,  premiun . 

Jas.  Barr,  premium . 

H.  Newnman,  assistant  superintendent. . 

Miss  M.  Newnham,  premium . 

Jas.  Magson,  premium . 

M.  Realey,  police . 

W.  Jeffers,  police . 

W.  A.  Jeffers,  police . . 


$24  50 
85  00 
3  00 
9  35 
7  50 

24  00 
5  00 

125  00 
35  00 
45  00 
35  00 
30  00 
15  00 
18  00 
3  50 

25  00 
60  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
25  00 
20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
15  00 
25  00 
25  00 
15  00 
30  00 
96  55 

145  00 
30  00 

150  00 
20  00 
7  00 

3  00 
28  00 
54  65 
42  70 

4  00 
44  50 

2  00 
42  50 
3  00 

50  00 
80  00 
60  00 
60  00 
10  00 
20  00 

5  00 
60  00 
21  00 
12  00 
12  00 
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No. 


To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 


331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 


H.  Poal,  police . 

Wm.  Ream,  police . 

W.  F.  Smith,  premium . . 

John  H.  Paul,  premium . 

E.  and  J.  Smith,  premium . 

George  P.  Peffer,  premium . 

Jacob  DeGraff,  premium . 

J.  Johnson,  premium . 

C.  M.  Warren, general  work . . 

Wm.  R.  Warren,  police . 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  premium . 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  superintendent . 

M.  J.  Cantwell,  tickets  and  printing . 

Mrs.  P.  Yale,  premium . 

Wm.  Kitzrow,  premium . 

Samuel  H.  Watson,  assistant  superintendent 

Filer,  Stowell  &  Co.,  premium . 

Chester  Hazen,  premium . 

E.  W.  Keyes,  stamped  envelopes . 

Peter  Keysinick,  general  work . 

A.  F.  Pratt,  premium . 

R.  Richards,  premium . 

Kirby  &  Jones,  premium . 

M.  Cosgrove,  hardware . 

Chas.  Halborn,  premium . 

Wm.  Lysaght,  premium . 

R.  Ogilvie,  premium . 

JohnM.  Roberts,  premium . 

Wm.  Warden,  premium . 

Leon  Howard,  premium . 

Sentinel  Printing  Co.,  advertising . 

Geo.  Harding,  premium . 

A.  Middleman,  premium . 

Myers  &  Son,  premium . 

H.  M.  Thompson,  premium . 

John  Jeffreys,  premium . 

C.  C.  Hatcnara,  premium . 

J.  C.  Plumb,  premium . . 

S.  S.  Hills,  use  of  hay-scales . 

S.  S.  Hills,  assistant  superintendent . 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

S.  A.  Philbrook,  premium . 

Geo.  Lawrence,  jr.,  premium . 

A.  G.  Tuttle,  premium . 

S.  B.  Smith,  premium . 

Jos.  Ray,  police . 

E.  J.  Lindsay,  premium . 

H.  B.  Sherman,  premium . 

Mrs.  S.  Bell,  premium . 

Mrs.  Thos.  Irving,  premium . 

Miss  Kate  Peffer,  premium . 

E.  Elliot,  premium . 

T.  Heiss,  premium . 

U.  S.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

Robert  Monteith,  filling  diplomas . 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Cutting,  premium . 


Amount. 


$15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
100  00 
196  00 

73  00 
7  00 
56  00 
12  00 

15  00 
80  00 
50  00 
27  50 

6  00 
5  00 
20  00 
25  00 
95  00 
17  10 

24  00 
30  00 

145  00 
3  00 

3  00 
30  00 
99  00 

43  00 

5  00 
50  00 

6  00 
10  00 

25  00 
10  00 

2  00 
7  00 
35  00 
7  00 
5  00 
25  00 

44  00 

16  00 

7  00 
60  00 
69  50 

2  00 
12  00 
25  00 
99  00 

8  00 
5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
10  00 

4  30 
2  50 
10  00 
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To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 

Amount. 

387 

Johnson  &  Jones,  premium . 

$2  00 
10  00 

388 

F.  Jones,  premium . 

389 

Geo.  W.  Cann,  premium . 

10  00 

390 

G.  Simmons,  premium . 

10  00 

391 

Peter  Davy,  premium . 

20  00 

392 

Roberts  &  Davis,  drayage . 

12  00 

393 

Samuel  A.  Randles,  premium . 

10  00 

394 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  premium . 

1  00 

395 

J.  S.  McGowen,  services  for  superintendent . 

12  00 

396 

M.  L.  Butterfield,  premium . 

35  00 

397 

Thomas  Irving,  premium. . . . 

30  00 

398 

W.  W.  Ellsworth,  premium . . . 

189  00 

399 

Perry  Craig,  premium . 

25  00 

400 

Mrs.  H.  Russell,  premium . 

1  00 

401 

W.  W.  Field,  salary . 

500  00 

402 

James  McNee,  premium . 

10  00 

403 

J .  Ozanne,  premium . 

25  00 

404 

J.  G.  Putman,  premium . 

10  00 

405 

H.  O.  Bavlev,  premium . 

4  00 

406 

J.  C.  Mitchem,  premium . 

5  00 

407 

Foster  &  Fowler,  premium . 

5  00 

408 

R.  S.  Houston,  premium . 

40  00 

409 

Julius  Vogel,  rollers . 

6  00 

410 

Miss  L.  Tenny,  premium . 

2  00 

411 

Morrow  &  Bro.,  11  copies  W  estern  Farmer . 

22  00 

412 

May  hew  Bros.,  lumber . 

20  91 

413 

E.  B.  Thomas,  premium . 

3  00 

414 

W.  w.  Field,  expense  account . 

83  80 

415 

W7m.  J,  Park  &  Co.,  stationery . 

25  24 

416 

Miss  Lillie  Webster,  premium . 

2  00 

417 

I.  P.  Chapin,  premium . 

13  00 

418 

Jacob  Hill,  premium . 

5  00 

419 

Miss  B.  Dav,  premium . 

3  00 

420 

Jrlenry  Lamb,  premium . 

5  00 

421 

E.  W.  Iveyes,  postage  and  box-rent . 

3  75 

422 

Allen  Stetson,  premium . 

25  00 

423 

WT.  F.  Whitney,  premium . 

10  00 

424 

Griffith  Richards,  premium . 

4  (t0 

425 

Fleck  &  Schwab,  use  of  tables  and  chairs . 

9  00 

426 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Roberts,  premium . 

2  00 

427 

Bloedel  &  Mueller,  medals . . . 

97  85 

428 

Mr 8.  Fannie  M.  Vilas,  premium . 

3  00 

429 

Am.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

3  35 

430 

Democrat  Co.,  printing . 

11  50 

431 

E.  W.  Keyes,  postal-cards . 

10  00 

432 

R.  S.  Houston,  premium . 

10  00 

433 

A.  &  P.  Humbert,  premium . 

58  00 

434 

Medbury,  Stevens  &  Co.,  premium . . . 

10  00 

435 

Matthews  Bros.  &  Co.,  sundries . 

9  75 

436 

W.  W.  Daniells,  expenses  at  State  Fair . 

5  00 

437 

Stickney,  Baumbach  &  Gilbert,  premium . 

15  00 

438 

A.  Rorick,  premium . 

5  00 

439 

C.  A.  Buttles,  premium . 

3  00 

440 

Geo.  P.  Pefler,  premium . 

2  00 

441 

Atwood  &  Culver,  printing . 

53  00 

442 

R.  Huges,  premium . 

20  00 
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No. 

To  whom  and  for  what  issued. 

Amount. 

443 

If.  Exp.  Co.,  expressage . 

$3  65 
136  50 

444 

Geo. A.  Bruen,  interest  on  mortgage . 

445 

Peterman  &  Stredy,  ladder . 

6  00 

446 

Pinner-tickets . . . 

754  50 

447 

F.  J.  Blair,  expenses  at  Pecember  and  February  meetings . 

26  00 

448 

F.  J.  Blair,  coal . 

1  01 

449 

F.  J.  Blair,  counterfeit  money  taken  during  fair . 

15  00 

450 

F.  J.  Blair,  service  during  state  fair . 

35  00 

Total  amount  of  orders  issued  by  secretary . 

16,994  30 

Amount  of  orders  Nos.  314,  319,  351,  381,  390,  392  and  393,  of 
1873,  paid  by  the  treasurer . 

87  50 

Amount  of  orders  Nos.  164,  165,  400,  426,  428,  432,  442,  443  and 
445,  of  1874,  not  received  by  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  Pecember  1,  1874 . 

17,081  80 

69  65 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid  bv  the  treasurer . 

17,012  15 

1  J 

i 


STATE 


AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

Held  at  Madison ,  January ,  27  to  30,  1874. 


Wednesday,  9  A.  M. 

Meeting  Avas  called  to  order  by  President  Eli  Stilson,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  his  opening  address,  as  follows: 

Farmers  of  Wisconsin:  In  my  opening  remarks  this  morning 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief,  but  at  the  same  time  present  for  your 
consideration  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  subject  we  are 
called  together  to  discuss  and  examine. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  WISCONSIN  ? 

I  hope  the  facts  and  experience  that  will  be  presented  by  those 
who  shall  take  part  in  this  convention  will  be  profitable  and  in¬ 
structive. 

The  subject  of  Agricultural  Conventions  was  long  discussed  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  before  it  was  finally 
adopted  as  one  of  the  means  b}r  which  this  society  could  benefit  all 
classes  of  farmers  in  the  state.  No  farmer  is  so  advanced,  but  what 
he  can  find  here  some  new  facts  and  experience  gathered  from  the 
book  of  nature  by  a  tiller  of  the  soil;  neither  are  an}r  so  inexper¬ 
ienced  and  unsuccessful,  but  that  they  can  find  new  thoughts  and 
new  ideas,  and  gather  a  little  vital  energy  and  perseverance,  which 
shall  make  them  more  successful  in  the  future.  The  several  agri¬ 
cultural  conventions  that  have  been  held  in  this  state  have  refuted 
the  idea  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  incapable  of  discussing  agricul¬ 
ture  with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  state.  This  uprising  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  their  manhood  and  dignity,  and  their  fixed 
determination  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
is  required  by  their  occupation  and  citizenship,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  movements  of  the  age. 
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May  the  farmer,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  by  the  study 
of  nature’s  laws,  by  a  thorough  and  practical  application  to  his 
calling,  and  by  sterling  intergrity  in  all  his  business  transactions, 
honestly  win  the  title  of  “nature’s  nobleman.” 

No  farmer  can  afford  te  be  untrustworthy  in  his  business  trans¬ 
actions,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  exercise  of  manly  qualities  will 
aid  much  in  the  success  of  the  farmer’s  business,  and  be  his  best 
passport  as  a  farmer  and  a  citizen.  By  a  close  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  task  that  lies  before  us  in  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  shall  not  only  learn  to  produce  more  per  acre  and  cheaper, 
but  we  shall  learn  to  partially  ward  off  a  part  of  the  effects  of  un¬ 
favorable  seasons,  and  insect  enemies,  and  our  success  will  be 
more  complete  and  satisfactory,  having  surmounted  those  difficul¬ 
ties.  Not  only  so,  but  we  shall  learn  to  look  forward  to  these  agri¬ 
cultural  gatherings  as  a  sort  of  reunion  of  the  weather-worn  vet¬ 
erans  and  new  recruits  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  We  hope  for 
a  large  amount  of  facts  and  experience,  untrammelled  by  vague 
theories  and  visionary  ideas. 

We  are  entirely  upon  a  new  era  in  agriculture.  The  coming  far¬ 
mer  must  not  only  have  a  general  practical  education,  such  as  he 
can  obtain  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  but  he  must  be  a  close 
observer  of  nature’s  laws,  and  be  able  to  sift  the  experience  of  others, 
and  try  them  as  in  a  crucible,  retain  the  valuable  while  he  casts 
away  the  visionary. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  broad  field  that 
opens  before  me;  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  improvement 
of  live  stock,  leaving  the  great  questions  of  diversified  industry, 
cheap  transportation,  rate  of  interest,  and  the  details  of  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  for  others  or  for  future  occasions. 

The  grain  producer  must  learn  to  produce  more  per  acre,  and 
thereby  produce  at  less  cost  per  bushel  and  greater  profit.  I  lay 
down  this  proposition,  that  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  can  and 
should  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  average  yield  of  grain  per 
acre,  by  the  judicious  use  of  clover  and  plaster  and  keeping  of 
stock,  with  good  cultivation  and  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  state,  for  a  long  series  of  years 
is  less  than  fourteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  yet  there  are  instances  in 
the  state  where,  on  well  managed  farms,  the  yearly  average  is  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  state,  and  if  we 
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allow  one-half  of  that  difference  for  difference  in  soil,  we  still  have 
over  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  average  yield  in  favor  of  the  super¬ 
ior  or  soil-compensating  system. 

If  we  take  the  year  1869,  as  included  in  the  census  of  1870,  as 
our  basis,  twenty-five  per  cent,  added  to  the  25,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat  reported,  would  have  added  6,400,000  bushels  to  the  crop  of 
wheat  in  a  single  year,  and  this  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  would 
have  added  $6,400,000  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  state.  As 
the  greater  the  yield,  the  less  cost  of  production  per  bushel,  so  at 
least  half  that  sum,  or  $3,200,000,  would  have-  been  added  to  th& 
farmers’  profits  from  this  soil-corn  pen  satin  q  system  from  this  one 
crop  in  a  single  year.  And  if  we  apply  this  same  principle  to  the 
15,000,000  bushels  of  corn  grown  in  that  year,  and  the  20,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  with  the  3,000,000  bushels  of  barley  and  rye,  we 
shall  have  a  grand  total  that  will  show  the  difference  in  a  single 
year  between  the  exhausting  and  the  soil-compensating  systems, 
on  the  cereals  alone. 

As  less  than  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  was  in  wheat  in 
1869,  it  would  be  safe  to  put  the  net  profits  of  such  improvement 
on  all  crops  in  the  state  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  or,  in  other 
words,  equal  to  adding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  farming  lands  of  the  state,  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  it 
will  not  alter  the  conditions  of  the  problem  materially,  that  in  order 
to  produce  this  result  we  should  have  applied  a  part  of  the  land  to 
keeping  stock  instead  of  growing  wheat.  Neither  does  the  soil- 
compensating  system  stop  here,  for  it  is  even  now  marked  in  the 
production  of  grain.  And  the  more  stock  your  land  can  carry  well, 
the  more  manure  for  the  soil  and  the  greater  your  crops  of  grain 
and  grass  in  return. 

Let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  the  liberal  use  of  clover;  and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  use  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
plaster  yearly,  or  once  in  two  years,  on  every  acre  of  clover  you 
grow  on  clay  or  sandy  soil, 

A  Wisconsin  farmer,  who  farmed  it  on  the  exhaustive  plan,  pro¬ 
ducing  but  little  manure  and  keeping  but  little  stock,  on  a  clay 
soil,  complained  that  the  drought  of  the  summer  and  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  killed  his  clover  and  he  “could  not  grow  grass,”  so  he  sold  his 
farm  and  “went  west.”  The  purchaser,  with  deep  plowing  and  an 
application  of  eight  loads  of  sheep  manure  to  the  acre,  produced  a 
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fine  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  set  of  clover,  and  the  second  year 
produced  two  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  the  first  crop  and  four  and 
one-half  bushels  of  clover-seed  the  second  crop  the  same  year,  and 
the  third  year,  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  plaster,  produced  two 
tons  of  hay  and  fine  fall  feed,  and  the  fourth  year,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  plaster,  produced  two  tons  of  hay  and  then  plowed 
the  land,  and  the  fifth  year  produced  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  the  former  owner  of  that  land  is  still  “going  west”  in 
search  of  land  on  which  to  farm  it  on  the  exhaustive  plan. 

These  are  no  visionary  ideas  or  vague  theories,  for  I  have  applied 
the  principles  here  laid  down  to  the  growing  of  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  average  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
been  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average  of  the  state 
for  the  same  time,  and  did  these  limits  permit,  I  might  name  scores 
of  farmers,  in  this  state  that  are  now  applying  the  same  principle, 
and  with  like  results. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STOCK. 

Having  shown  how  we  can  increase  our  production  as  a  state,  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  we  can 
apply  the  rule  of  increased  profit  to  a  part  of  that  production — 
that  part  consumed  in  making  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  grow¬ 
ing  live-stock. 

Let  us  examine  the  dairy  product  of  the  state.  By  the  census  of 
1870,  we  find  there  were  308,377  cows  in  the  state,  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  22,473,  036  pounds  of  butter  ,  and  1,591,798  pounds  of  farm- 
made  cheese,  and "  factory  cheese  to  the  value  of  $249,056, 
which,  at  12^  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  1,992,448 
pounds,  besides  2,059,105  gallons  of  milk  sold.  On  the  basis  of 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  cheese  being  equal  to  one  of  butter, 
the  total  product  was  only  equal  to  eighty  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow.  But  as  this  only  includes  the  butter  and  cheese  made  and 
milk  sold,  if  we  add  25  per  cent,  for  balance  of  milk  used,  we  shall 
have  as  the  total  product  only  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  And  if  we  allow  three  pounds  of  cheese  equal  to  one 
of  butter,  the  result  will  be  still  worse. 

A  showing  so  unsatisfactory  to  our  state  should  call  for  thorough 
and  decisive  measures  for  improvement.  The  average  should  not 
be  less  for  the  whole  state  than  160  pounds  of  butter,  or  400  pounds 
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of  cheese.  Mr.  White,  of  Kenosha,  averages  600  pounds  of  cheese 
per  cow  annually,  but  he  raises  his  own  heifers  and  keeps  them  in 
growing  condition  all  the  time.  They  are  graded  short-horns,  and 
their  cheese  product  is  equal  to  240  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and 
cannot  the  state  average  two-thirds  of  that  amount?  The  remedy 
is  to  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  country  with  thoroughbred 
stock,  and  then  feed  on  milk-producing  food  while  growing.  Then 
if  we  feed  our  increased  production  to  our  improved  animals,  our 
net  profits  will  again  be  increased  100  per  cent,  at  least,  and  the 
same  rule  holds  good  in  the  production  of  beef,  pork,  and  all  other 
live-stock.  The  grade  short-horn  will  keep  as  easy  as  the  na¬ 
tive,  and  weigh  at  three  years  old  more  than  the  native  at  four  years, 
and  bring  a  much  higher  price  per  hundred,  thus  not  only  saving 
one  year’s  keeping,  but  getting  so  much  more  and  realizing  one 
year  sooner.  Had  I  time,  I  might  recite  experiment  after  experi¬ 
ment  that  have  proved  these  facts  conclusively  by  hundreds  in  this 
and  other  states,  where  the  improved  stock  had  not  only  doubled, 
but  had  thribbled  and  even  four-folded  the  meagre  net  profits  on 
the  native  stock  after  paying  all  costs  of  improvement. 

The  census  of  1870  reports  $45,000,000  of  live-stock  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  Now,  to  double  the  net  profits  on  that  is  equal  to  a 
perpetual  loan  of  $45,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  free  of 
interest.  A  mine  of  wealth  within  our  reach  nearly  equal  to  the 
consolidated  Virginia  mine  in  the  Comstock  lode,  above  the  14,000 
feet  level,  that  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  the 
cost  of  rendering  that  increased  wealth  available,  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  mining  that  precious  mineral,  but  because  it  will  take 
longer  to  realize  we  are  slow  to  invest.  From  1860  to  1870, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  added  over  25  per  cent,  to  their  av¬ 
erage  production  of  wool  per  head  on  their  sheep.  Some  other 
states  have  added  even  more  than  that  to  the  net  profit  on  their 
beef,  pork,  and  horses,  yet  in  this  state  we  have  depended  so  largely 
on  the  wheat,  and  a  large  majority  of  farmers  have  neglected  their 
stock  and  partially  exhausted  their  land,  and  wheat  having  failed, 
the  hard  times  has  too  many  farmers  in  its  iron  grasp. 

Should  there  be  any  farmer  present  who  thinks  the  importance 
of  improved  live-stock  is  overdrawn  by  me,  let  him  closely  consult 
the  sales  at  the  live-stock  yards  in  Chicago,  and  then  take  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  who  bred  and  fattened  that  stock,  and  they  will 
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cease  to  doubt.  At  the  late  great  Smithfield  Cattle-Show,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  the  short-horn  at  three  years  and 
three  months  old,  beat  the  most  successful  animal  in  all  other 
breeds  at  four  years  and  eight  months  old.  If  they  will  do  this  as 
against  other  improved  breeds,  what  will  they  do  when  compared 
against  the  natives? 

The  farmer  who  crops  his  farm  on  the  exhausting  plan,  and  keeps 
only  scrub  stock,  is  ever  on  the  descending  scale,  and  nothing  pays; 
while  the  farmer  who  tills  his  farm  on  the  soil  compensating  plan, 
and  keeps  improved  stock,  so  that  he  not  only  produces  more  and 
cheaper,  but  turns  his  product  so  as  to  bring  more  per  hundred, 
or  per  bushel,  is  on  the  sure  road  to  success.  Unfavorable  seasons 
may  come  athwart  his  path,  and  for  a  season  retard  his  progress, 
but  if  he  profits  by  their  teaching  and  the  experience  of  others,  he 
soon  surmounts  those  difficulties,  and  moves  on  with  renewed  vig¬ 
or  and  a  more  intelligent  system. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  recent  efforts  have  been  j>ut  forth  to  improve 
the  stock  of  this  state,  and  the  result  of  those  efforts  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous  at  our  annual  fairs;  but  those  efforts  have  not  yet  reached 
the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  in  the  improvement  of 
their  common  stock,  for  here  is  where  the  results  can  be  attained  so 
cheaply,  and  at  the  same  time  so  quickly. 

It  is  time  the  inquiry  was  on  the  increase,  and  many,  who  a  short 
time  ago  were  opposers  or  doubters  of  this  question  of  improve¬ 
ment,  have  became  firm  advocates  and  active  workers,  while  others, 
having  failed  to  investigate  the  results,  plod  on  in  the  same  old  rut, 
and  are  ever  complaining  that  farming  does  not  pay.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  would  bring  his  goods  from  New  York  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  thus  losing  much  time,  and  cost  double  freight,  might  as 
well  expect  to  succeed,  as  the  farmer  who  keeps  stock  that  consumes 
fifty  per  cent,  more  fodder  and  time  to  accomplish  a  given  result, 
and  even  then  have  to  sell  for  a  less  price.  In  this  improvement  we 
are  being  aided  by  the  press  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  paper  published  in  the  state  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  shall  have  its  well  regulated  agricultural  department.  Not  only 
in  a  financial  point  of  view  will  the  improvements  of  the  farm  and 
stock  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  for  such  improvements 
once  commenced  and  pursued  in  earnest,  the  farmer  will  become 
attached  to  his  calling  and  justly  pride  himself  on  the  improve- 
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ments,  and  liis  sons,  if  rightly  educated,  soon  see  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  their  best  efforts,  and  feel  proud  of  their  accumu¬ 
lations,  as  one  who  said  u  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  when 
the  governor  of  the  state  rode  up  and  said,  4  young  man,  will  you 
sell  me  one  of  those  heavy  shearing-sheep  of  yours  that  I  have 
heard  so  much  about?’” 

A  Lawes,  a  Johnston,  a  Geddes,  a  Randall,  a  Hammond,  a  Bake- 
well,  a  Booth  or  a  Bates  are  greater  benefactors  of  their  race  than 
the  greatest  politicians  of  the  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  interesting  and  profitable 
introductory  remarks,  Secretary  Field  announced  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  it  was  expected  that  when  papers  were  presented,  such 
discussions  would  be  had  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper  as 
the  convention  thought  desirable,  saying:  This  convention  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  and  an  interchange  of 
views  by  discussions  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  state.  I  especially  requested  that  farmers’  clubs, 
granges,  county  societies  and  all  other  industrial  organizations  of 
the  state  should  send  delegates  here  and  participate  with  us. 

I  am  informed  that  many  of  those  present,  and  many  more  that 
will  arrive  to-day,  are  delegates  representing  those  different  organi¬ 
zations,  and  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  understood  to  be 
strictly  a  delegate  convention.  We  invite  all  workers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  represent  any  society  or  not,  to  take  part  with  us. 
I  have  sent  a  programme  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
as  many  of  them  are  farmers,  I  doubt  not  they  will  participate  with 
us  in  the  general  discussions. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  gentlemen  representing  organizations 
as  delegates,  should  send  up  their  names  to  the  secretary’s  desk, 
showing  the  names  of  delegates  and  the  societies  they  represent. 

And  perhaps  in  order  to  open  this  discussion  I  may  say  this  one 
item  struck  me  in  the  President’s  paper  as  of  great  interest,  that 
we  should  request  all  the  political  papers  of  the  day  to  devote  at 
least  a  page  or '  two  each  week  to  the  industrial  interests  and  all 
legitimate  enterprises  which  help  to  make  up  a  great  and  noble 
state.  Our  papers  now  are  filled  with  what?  Well,  to-day  with 
the  senatorial  question,  but  it  is  not  of  that  overshadowing  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  should  take  up  all  the  space  alloted  to  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  various  journals  of  the  day.  We  should  all  take  those 
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papers  that  have  such  a  class  of  reading  in  them  as  we  desire  and 
as  will  promote  our  interests. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  said:  Mr.  President,  you  spoke 
in  your  paper  of  short-horned  cattle  being  superior  for  beef.  I 
have  no  donbt  of  that;  but  did  you  intend  to  state  them  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  the  full  blood,  or  that  they  can  be  so  only  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  full  blood?  You  spoke  of  them  being  superior,  but 
did  not  say  whether  the  full  bloods  are  superior  to  the  grades  or 
not. 

President  Stilson.  I  remarked  that  the  way  to  improve  the 
thorough-breds  was  the  use  of  blooded  stock  on  the  common  stock. 
They  probably  would  be  superior  if  it  was  not  for  their  exhorbi- 
tant  cost,  but  by  the  use  of  the  in  and  in  breeding,  or  the  free  poten¬ 
cy  as  we  call  it,  we  approach  more  than  half  way  to  the  full  blood 
by  the  first  cross,  and  the  only  means  in  the  reach  of  the  common 
farmer,  is  by  an  improvement  of  the  common  stock  by  the  thorough¬ 
bred.  The  first  cross  is  more  than  half  way  towards  the  thorough¬ 
bred,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  this  in-and-in  breeding  for  several 
years;  and  this  may  be  made  comparatively  cheap  in  that  way. 
They  are  not  superior,  but  they  are  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green  County.  The  matter  on  which  the  address 
of  our  President  touches  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  touches  the 
vital  interest  of  all  farmers — the  improvement  of  his  land.  And 
as  he  referred  to  one  experiment  in  the  way  of  plaster,  I  will  say,  I 
came  into  Wisconsin  in  a  late  day,  only  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
I  was  told  that  plaster  had  no  effect  on  the  lands  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  three  or  four  years  I  didn’t  try  any.  But  two  years  ago  I  went 
and  got  two  barrels  of  plaster  and  sowed  it  on  some  clover  on  a 
poor  piece  of  ground,  on  which  the  wheat  a  year  before  I  could  not 
bind.  On  the  east  and  north  of  that  ground  was  some  new  land 
which  had  only  raised  one  crop,  and  when  I  mowed  I  had  two  tons 
on  the  ground  where  the  plaster  was,  and  where  I  didn’t  sow  plas¬ 
ter  I  could  not  get  half  a  ton;  but  on  the  new  ground  I  got  about 
a  ton,  and  I  got  a  large  crop  of  seed  on  the  old  ground,  and  but  a 
medium  crop  on  the  new.  And  the  next  year  I  sowed  it  with 
plaster  again,  and  the  wheat  on  the  plastered  ground  some  of  it  fell 
down.  On  the  unplastered  ground,  some  of  it  was  only  six  inches 
high,  and  right  by  the  side  of  that,  on  the  plastered  ground,  it  was 
three  feet  high.  And  it  seems  to  me  a  very  silly  thing  in  farmers 
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not  to  sow  plaster  when  it  will  produce  so  much  more.  Last  year 
I  think  I  got  500  per  cent,  on  the  money  I  invested  in  plaster.  If 
we  can  increase  fertility  of  our  soil  by  plaster,  we  are  making  good 
headway.  I  will  state  that  plaster  does  not  have  the  same  effect 
upon  all  soils. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  of  Kenosha,  asked  Mr.  Clark,  what  effect  does  it  have 
on  sandy  soils? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  the  east  it  was  more  favorable  than  on  any  other 
soil. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Waukesha.  I  suppose  the  question  was  asked 
with  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  our  President  has  just 
concluded,  and  the  questions  are  to  he  asked  with  reference  to  that.  I 
wish  to  inquire  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  with 
reference  to  clover  on  exhausted  soil.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  intended  to  be  understood  that  he  would  recommend  clover 
previous  to  the  improving  of  that  soil  by  manure.  My  experience 
in  reference  to  that  has  been  fruitless;  the  attempt  to  improve 
land  by  clover  without  first  improving  the  soil  by  summer  fallow 
or  manure,  or  something.  I  think  I  have  sown  for  ten  years  about 
fifty  barrels  of  plaster  a  year,  and  yet  I  have  not  been  satisfied. 

President  Stilson.  I  have  always  used  manure  in  advance  of 
plaster,  and  I  shall  flank  the  chinch-bugs  by  sowing  clover  on 
every  acre  of  wheat.  They  do  not  like  clover,  I  have  seen  it  where 
I  could  tell  at  sight  where  the  clover  was.  I  have  used  manure 
in  advance  of  either  clover  or  plaster,  and  my  experience  is  to  con¬ 
fine  the  plaster  almost  entirely  to  clover. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Trempealeau.  I  wish  to  enquire  about  what  amount 
of  plaster  it  is  profitable  to  sow  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green.  I  usually  sow  a  bushel  upon  three  acres, 
and  I  do  it  very  quick.  I  generally  have  two  or  three  teams  in  the 
field,  if  I  am  working  four  men,  a  couple  of  boys  and  myself.  We 
take  two  double  teams,  one  drives  and  has  two  barrels  of  plaster,  one 
barrel  in  the  hind  end,  and  the  other  on  the  near  side.  I  take  the 
field  so  that  the  dust  from  the  plaster  will  blow  towards  the  center, 
and  sow  from  the  wagon  about  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  sow¬ 
ing  towards  the  center.  We  had  three  teams  last  year,  and  went 
over  seventy-five  acres  in  a  little  less  than  half  a  day  with  six  men. 
I  generally  sow  from  the  wagon,  it  covers  more  ground  and  spreads 
further  than  if  sowed  from  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Northrop.  I  rise  to  inquire  about  how  muchweight  there  is 
in  each  barrel. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  about  three  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Bentoh,  of  Dodge  County.  I  have  experimented  on  this 
question  considerably,  and  thought  and  read  over  it  considerably. 
It  has  got  one  very  important  consideration  that  I  think  has  so  far 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  conveyed  in  the  term  plaster-sick.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen,  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  out  come  of  plaster  using.  If  a  man  sows  plaster  from  year 
to  year  and  takes  off  the  crop,  is  that  land  going  to  respond  to  plas¬ 
ter  afterwards,  or  is  it  going  to  be  like  the  human  system,  under 
stimulants,  finally  failing  to  respond,  or  does  it  stimulate  his  land  at 
all  ?  Is  it  to  add  fertility  ?  It  is  a  question  with  me  what  effect  it  is 

to  have  on  the  soil  in  the  future. 

« 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  always  take  out 
of  a  pocket  and  always  have  it  stay  just  so  full,  and  if  these  men 
increase  the  product  of  their  land  by  plaster,  are  they  more  rapidly 
going  to  arrive  at  development  by  cropping  with  plaster?  And 
what  is  the  best  method  of  plowing  in,  and  whether  it  is  improved 
under  the  compensation  of  plaster?  Can  we  renovate  with  plaster 
alone  ? 

I  have  done  it  absolutely  alone  without  using  anything  else,  and 
put  my  land  in  splendid  condition,  as  well  as  increasing  its  fertility. 
I  don't  need  so  heavy  tools,  or  so  heavy  teams  to  make  it  work,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  best  uses  of  plaster — the  condition  the  soil  is  re¬ 
duced  to.  The  root-growth  of  clover  acts  almost  like  sub-soil  in 
giving  us  compensation  for  extreme  wet  and  dry  land,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  plaster  is  that  it  increases  root-growth  as  well  as  top- 
growth,  and  it  ameliorates  our  heavy  soil. 

One  gentleman  raised  the  question  of  the  amount  sown  to  the 
acre,  but  that  is  not  so  material,  as  that  you  put  on  some  plaster; 
and  we  all  understand  that  some  soil  will  not  bear  plaster. 

Another  point.  I  see  it  stated  a  great  deal  in  papers  that  the  use 
of  plaster  may  increase  the  growth  of  our  cereals,  and  some  find 
fault  that  the  clover  is  stimulated  by  the  plaster.  It  is  not  the 
plaster  that  makes  the  grain  grow  the  next  year,  so  much  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  by  the  clover  roots.  For  instance,  I  am  sowing 
wheat;  next  spring  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  difference  by  the 
plaster  sown  on  it,  but  the  next  year  after  that  I  know  I  shall. 
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I  took  one  of  those  farms  that  was  wheat-killed.  The  man  I 
bought  of  said  he  could  not  make  clover  or  timothy  stick,  and  he 
went  west,  and  left  me  to  commence  farming  on  a  worn-out  farm, 
and  I  made  that  farm  fertile  with  clover  and  pasture  alone,  without 
any  plaster. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green.  I  should  like  to  have  my  farm  very  sick 
with  plaster.  I  have  known  in  New  York,  the  wheat  regions,  when 
1  first  commenced  farming,  where  the  land  was  in  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  of  Wisconsin,  they  had  gone  down  to  10  or  12 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  I  have  known  that  land  now  15  to  20 
years  without  any  manure,  and  no  clover  plowed  in.  It  is  only 
seeded  down  and  cut  off,  and  I  have  known  the  wheat  crop  to  be 
doubled,  so  that  they  raised  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  and  land 
after  it  has  been  plastered  20  to  30  years,  if  it  is  not  sick,  I  will  take 
the  chances  of  it.  .  As  to  the  benefit  of  plaster  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  discrepancy.  The  difference  is  so  astonishing  sometimes,  that 
no  man  can  give  a  reasonable  solution.  I  have  my  theory,  which 
is  that  plaster  is  one  of  the  cheapest  absorbents  that  we  have.  No 
man  that  goes  into  a  stable  in  the  winter  and  feels  the  ammonia  rising 
up,  and  throws  plaster  on  it,  but  will  find  that  it  is  gone  in  a  few 
minutes — it  absorbs  it.  My  theory  is  that  it  absorbs  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere,  is  thence  carried  into  the  soil,  and  makes  it  rich  in 
plant  food. 

Secretary  Field.  A  single  idea  strikes  me  right  here.  I  think 
Horace  Greeley,  among  the  other  good  things  he  said  about  farm¬ 
ing,  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  that  he  would  put  plaster  on  the 
soil,  and  gather  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  he 
would  also  steal  it  from  his  neighbor’s  farm.  I  don’t  believe  there 
is  much  fertilizing  property  in  the  plaster  itself;  but  that  it  does 
gather  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  is  evident,  much  of  which 
would  not  be  put  into  that  particular  piece  of  land  from  the  rains, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  by  this  particular  fertilizer.  I  think  that 
is  the  great  benefit  that  arises  from  the  use  of  plaster.  I  never 
have  used  it  to  any  very,  great  extent  in  my  farming,  but  what  I 
have  used  convinced  me  that  there  is  where  its  great  beneficial 
property  lies.  Now  here  are  large  amounts  of  ammonia  and  other 
fertilizing  properties,  arising  daily  from  this  and  every  other  city 
throughout  our  broad  land,  and  from  the  stables  and  other  places 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  of  course  large  quantities  of  this  plant- 
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food,  and  perhaps  all  in  time,  are  brought  into  the  soil  again  from 
the  agencies  of  rain,  dew  and  snow,  and  there  never  was  a  truer 
saying  than  that  the  snow  is  the  poor  man’s  manure.  Snow  and 
rain  gather  the  ammonia,  and  it  all  goes  into  the  soil  when  the 
rain  descends  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the  plaster  gathers  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  it  than  would  otherwise  he  taken  into  that 
particular  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Benton.  We  do  not  want  to  attribute  too  much  magical 
influence  to  plaster.  Many  farmers  can  arrive  at  the  same  result 
by  rotation — the  resting  of  the  soil  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
change  of  crops.  We  do  not  want  gentlemen  in  considering  this 
question  of  plaster,  to  make  that  the  great  cure-all,  like  certain 
patent  nostrums  of  the  day.  It  won’t  cure  all.  We  find  many 
times  a  great  increase  of  fertility  without  the  use  of  plaster.  Rota¬ 
tion  and  resting  the  land,  etc.,  will  do  very  much  for  the  increase 
of  crops. 

I  wish  again  to  state  that  the  beneficial  use  of  plaster  depends 
somewhat  on  the  soil.  In  some  cases  it  renders  the  condition  of 
the  soil  much  better  for  crops  than  in  others. 

As  I  wrote  in  an  article  a  few  years  ago,  I  think  the  cheapest 
way  in  the  world  to  sub-soil  is  to  sow  plaster  and  clover. 

Mr.  Morrow,  Editor  Western  Rural,  Chicago.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  the  gentlemen  to  the  fact,  that  when  we  try  to 
settle  this  question,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  we 
apply  100  pounds  of  plaster  to  an  acre  of  land,  we  are  applying  it 

at  the  rate  of  l-27th  part  of  an  ounce  to  a  foot,  or  a  pound  to  433 

/• 

square  feet  of  land;  and  if  any  of  you  fully  satisfy  yourselves  ot 
just  how  that  plaster  absorbs  enough  ammonia,  or  just  how  it  does 
any  other  thing  and  accomplishes  the  result,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me.  We  know  the  fact,  but  I  am  afraid  that  none  of  us  have 

r  1 

found  out  just  how  the  effect  is  produced. 

W.  J.  Rich,  of  Dodge  county.  Why  is  not  thoroughly  dried 
earth  as  good  as  plaster?  There  is  no  better  absorbent  than  dry 
earth.  My  theory  and  practice  is  that  the  best  way  to  use 
plaster  is  to  plaster  your  clover  and  then  feed  that  clover  to  some 
good  stock,  and  draw  the  manure  back  on  to  the  land. 

Secretary  Field.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row.  As  to  the  particular  how,  I  think  it  don’t  matter.  I  believe 
he  states  that  the  ammonia  is  gathered  from  the  atmosphere 
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through  the  agency  of  the  plaster,  as  to  how  I  don’t  think  it  mat¬ 
ters.  If  I  have  a  gold  dollar  in  my  pocket,  and  I  know  that  will 
buy  me  one  dollars  worth  of  any  kind  of  goods  in  this  market,  I 
don’t  care  what  particular  process  in  nature  that  gold  out  of  which 
the  dollar  is  manufactured  went  through  to  become  gold;  but  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  is  enough  for  me.  If  more  plant  food 
is  placed  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of  plaster,  which  I  believe  is  con¬ 
ceded,  that  is  what  we  want  to  know.  Facts  are  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  question  I  asked  is  whether  plaster  is  better 
than  dry  earth? 

Mr.  Orledge,  of  Kenosha.  All  lands  are  to  be  affected  alike 
with  the  use  of  plaster  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  we  know 
they  are  not.  I  recollect  when  I  came  into  Wisconsin,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  went  on  to  Harvey  Durkees  farm,  in  Kenosha,  and  I 
can  recollect  of  scattering  100  bushels  of  plaster,  and  scattering  it 
over  a  great  many  acres,  and  even  where  the  barrels  stood  and  burst 
open,  I  never  saw  the  least  particle  of  good  from  it.  And  if  it  had 
got  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  I  should  have  seen  some  good 
somewhere.  I  think  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  crop  must  be  of  a  certain  character;  if  sulphur  is  absent,  I 
think  plaster  will  do  good.  If  it  is  there  in  sufficient  quantities 
what  is  the  use  of  plaster?  These  things  are  well  understood  in 
chemistry.  We  sometimes  plaster,  and  sometimes  not;  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  you  gentlemen  in  the  use  of  plaster  to  go  slow,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  said  to  me  just  now.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
philosophy  in  making  haste  slowly.  As  to  the  use  of  plaster,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  I  was  raised  in  the  old  country 
where  we  used  that  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  was  simply  as  when 
I  take  a  little  whiskey  sometimes;  there  is  no  use  of  using  it 
without  it  is  for  some  purpose.  If  it  is  a  stimulant,  and  the  land 
wants  stimulating,  then  use  it.  We  grew  clover  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  and  put  our  sheep  on,  and  hence  plaster  stimulated  the  growth 
of  our  green  crops,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  Bentoh.  Will  a  chemical  analysis  of  our  soil  determine 
where  plaster  is  necessary,  and  where  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Orledge.  I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Stilsoh.  Inasmuch  as  this  discussion  has  been  called  out 
by  my  paper,  I  will  state  to  you  briefly  what  has  been  my  exper¬ 
ience  with  plaster,  and  what  would  appear  to  be  the  probable 
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deductions  of  its  effects,  knowing  that  men  differ  very  materially  on 
the  effect  of  plaster.  We  know  that  plaster  requires  over  five 
hundred  times  its  hulk  in  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  if  applied  in  dry 
weather,  without  rains  and  dews,  it  is  inert  and  inoperative.  But 
when  there  comes  a  good  rain  it  seems  to  touch  the  clover  as  with 
a  magic  wand,  and  it  springs  forth  and  produces  abundantly.  I 
hold  it  to  be  three-fold  in  its  benefits;  an  absorbent,  solvent,  and 
manure;  an  absorbent,  as  stated.  As  a  solvent  it  may  be  more 
powerful  than  any  manure  in  the  w^orld,  to  render  the  ingredients 
of  the  soil  valuable  for  plant  food. 

And  the  great  trouble  with  lands  becoming  plaster-sick  is  this: 
Where  crops  have  been  produced  and  taken  off  from  the  soil,  and 
no  return  of  compensation  in  manure,  that  is  the  trouble.  You 
take  out  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  rich  like  that  in  the  Genesee 
valley,  lying  where  no  other  plant  food  but  the  waste  coming  from 
the  adjacent  hills  can  reach  it;  apply  no  manure  and  it  may  be¬ 
come  plaster-sick.  But  if  you  manure  the  land  it  will  never  be¬ 
come  plaster-sick;  but  if  you  sell  your  hay  and  keep  no  stock  on 
your  land,  and  do  not  manure  it,  it  may.  I  find  it  more  effective 
upon  clay  and  sandy  land,  and  it  does  produce  a  good  effect  even 
upon  black  ground;  but  not  so  much  as  on  clay  soil. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay.  Have  you  tried  it  for  peas  and  such 
crops. 

Mr.  Stilson.  I  have  with  success. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Mineral  Point.  I  wish  to  know  about  the  price 
which  would  pay  to  buy  plaster  at. 

Mr.  Stilson.  I  think  that  $10  a  ton  is  the  highest  price  I  ever 
paid  for  it  in  bulk,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  I  have  had 
it  pay  me  from  200  to  500  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green  County.  I  see  that  the  price  of  plaster  in 
Milwaukee  is  $6.50  a  ton  per  car  load,  and  I  think  it  can  be  got  on 
the  Mississippi  River  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Benton.  For  the  experiment,  a  man  could  afford  to  pay  $5 
a  pound  if  he  never  had  used  any  of  it.  It  was  a  question  whether 
I  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  plaster  which  caused  the  additional 
crop  of  hay  on  the  land  for  three  years.  I  think  I  can.  The  first 
season  I  sowed  it,  clover  sold  for  $8  a  ton,  and  that  would  be  $12  an 
acre  extra,  and  I  could  afford  to  pay  $12  for  100  pounds  of  plaster, 
and  have  made  money  by  it. 
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The  following  societies,  granges  and  clubs  were  represented: 

State  Agricultural  Society. — President,  Eli  Stilson:  Vice-Presidents,  Geo.  E. 
Bryant  and  JohnL.  Mitchell;  and  Messrs.  Dean,  Cooper  and  Field,  members  of  the 
Executive  Board,  and  numerous  life  members. 

State  Horticultural  Society. — Secretary,  Geo.  E.  Morrow. 

Northern  Wisconsin  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association. — President,  J.  M. 
Smith,  and  Secretary  R.  D.  Torrey. 

Wisconsin  State  Dairymen1  s  Association. — President,  Chester  ITazen. 

South-western  Industrial  Association. — President,  R.  D.  Pulford;  Secretary,  T<  S. 
Ansley,  E.  J.  Cooper. 

Boscobel  Agricultural  and  Driving  Park  Association. — President,  B.  M.  Coates. 

COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

Waukesha  Comity . — Edward  Porter  and  W.  A.  Nickles. 

Fond  du  Lac. — Secretary,  Dana  C.  Lamb  and  W.  II.  Hiner. 

Juneau. — President,  Luther  Beckwith. 

Kenosha. — Vice-President,  W.  S.  Maxwell. 

GRANGES. 

Welcome  Grange. — J.  B.  Cochran,  H.  B.  Cochran  and  Xury  Whiting. 

Clinton. — S.  S.  Northrop. 

Galesville. — Isaac  Clark. 

Bradford. — Master,  James  McNee. 

Evansville. — J.  A.  Sawin. 

Magnolia. — Aaron  Broughton. 

B lakes  Prairie. — Geo.  W.  Lee. 

0*  Keeg. — C.  K.  Stewart,  B.  F.  Cooper  and  D.  B.  Holt. 

Gollen  Rule — J.  G.  Hull. 

Sumner. — John  Wliittett. 

p 

CLUBS. 

Mount  Iloreh  Farmer* s  Club. — Gabrael  Mickkelson  and  Michael  Johnson. 

Sun  Prairie  and  Burke. — Messrs.  Doty,  Lewis,  Eastman,  Smith  and  Flint. 

Skillet  Creek. — Secretary,  J.  W.  Wood,  Levi  Cahoon  and  Lewis  Cowles. 

Many  representatives  Wc*re  present,  whose  names,  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  represented  do  not  appear,  as  they  failed  to  hand  them  to 
the  secretary. 

A  number  of  the  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature  and 
other  influential  and  leading  citizens  participated  in  the  discussions 
and  general  work  of  the  convention,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Governor  W.  R.  Taylor,  Ex-Governor  James  T.  Lewis,  President 
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John  Bascomb  and  Prof.  W,  W.  Daniells,  of  the  State  University, 
Geo.  E.  Morrow,  Editor  Western  Rural,  Chicago;  Senator  Francis 
Campbell,  Hon.  B.  M.  Coates,  Hon.  Delos  Abrams,  W.  Orledge,  H. 
W.  Roby,  Hon.  Hanmer  Robbins  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  Be¬ 
loit  College. 


PEAT— A  CHEAP  FUEL  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 

BY  W.  H.  NEWTON,  MADISON. 

In  presenting  the  peat  deposit  of  this  state,  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  or  imported  coal,  to  supply  the  people  of  the  populous  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  state  with  fuel,  1  am  aware  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  so  utilize  peat.  Analyzing  the  local,  pecu¬ 
niary  and  physical  causes  now  demanding  a  substitute,  and 
reviewing  the  theories  and  partial  experiments  upon  which  this 
prevailing  opinion  is  based,  and  eliminating  the  facts  applicable  to 
new  processes  and  radical  changes  in  forms  of  prepared  peat, 
will  solve  the  question  of  using  peat  fuel  for  this  state.  Fuel,  like 
food,  is  a  prominent  element  in  the  economy  of  human  life;  a  neces¬ 
sity,  requiring  the  same  wise  forethought  and  careful  consideration 
to  supply,  as  food. 

Wisconsin,  not  twenty-seven  years  a  state,  has  exhausted  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  available  fuel  from  her  forests,  compelling  one-third  of  her 
population  to  import  coal,  who  have  heretofore  used  wood  only. 
This  is  the  present  situation  of  the  populous  southern  counties,  and 
the  towns  and  cities  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  same  causes  are  now 
actively  operating  to  extend  this  area  of  coal  consumption,  as  the 
population  increases,  and  the  present  generation  must  confront  the 
pertinent  fact,  that  our  unexplored,  undeveloped  mineral  districts, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  be  alike  dependent,  but  more  seriously  effected, 
as  their  products  are  practically  valuable  or  valueless,  as  fuel  is  cheap 
and  abundant,  or  expensive  and  scarce. 

Statistics  show  an  enormous  increase  of  import  of  coal  annually 
into  Milwaukee,  and  from  the  best  data  1  could  obtain,  there  was 
imported  into  this  state  in  1874  500,000  tons  of  coal,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $4,000,000.  Three  million  of  this  was  paid  to  other  states, 
and  thus  becomes  an  onorous  tax,  draining  the  resources  of  the  state 
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to  provide  fuel,  an  amount  exceeding  the  net  profit  of  the  state  in 
the  great  staple  product,  wheat.  The  import  and  inevitable 
effect  of  this  drain  cannot  long  he  ignored.  The  struggle  to  supply 
wood  fuel  for  domestic  use,  must  soon  cease,  as  it  already  has  to 
provide  fuel  for  maufacturing  or  metallurgical  purposes.  The  effect 
is  forcibly  presented  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  emi¬ 
nent  citizens  to  the  legislature  of  1867,  on  the  preservation  of  our 
forests.  They  maintain  with  all  the  energy  of  honest  conviction, 
that  the  forests  of  this  state  have  been  wantonly  and  profligately 
destroyed,  and  that  with  strange  fatuity  the  ruthless  waste  is  uncheck¬ 
ed.  Far-seeing  economists,  realizing  the  import  of  denuding  a 
country  of  its  forests,  warningly  present  the  history  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  analogous  to  ours  in  the  climatic  effect  of  sweeping  off  for¬ 
ests,  and  claim  that  this  effect  is  alread}'  felt  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state,  in  an  increased  temperature  of  the  land  in  summer, 
and  decrease  in  winter.  Diminished  humidity  of  atmosphere  as 
forests  vanish,  evaporation  and  ultimate  dryness  increasing,  springs 
diminish  their  flow,  and  inland  lakes  and  streams  are  reduced  in  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  drainage.  To  this  startling  prophecy, 
made  in  this  report  in  the  name  of  Professor  Lapham,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract,  we  ought  to  give  heed.  u  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  our  descendents  will  witness  another  process  equally  exhaustive; 
the  population  will  follow  coal  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  *  *  * 

The  working  classes  will  accept  the  invitations  of  the  master  that 
bids  the  highest.  That  is  what  they  must  do,  for  it  is  the  law  of 
existance.  *  *  *  Cut  away  our  forests,  denude  the  state,  and 
years  are  not  far  distant  when  the  agriculture  of  the  state  will 
change  to  pasture  and  stock-raising.  *  *  Men  must  then  give 

place  to  oxen  and  sheep.  *  *  Until  that  other  and  more  distant 

day  shall  come,  when  the  winds  and  drouth  shall  reduce  the  plains 
of  Wisconsin  to  the  condition  of  Asia-Minor.”  I  do  not  find  these 
apprehensions  are  entertained  by  scientists,  invariably.  Professor 
Henry  states  that  the  tabulated  observations  recorded  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  do  not  show  any  appreciable  effect  in  the  annual 
precipitation  from  the  destruction  of  forests.  Professor  Newbury, 
in  his  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio  for  1871,  presents  the 
same  result  in  the  ascertained  volume  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River  at 
this  time,  as  compared  with  another  period.  Hayden,  in  his  report 
to  Congress,  shows  Salt  Lake  valley  to  be  beneficially  changed  in  cli- 
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mate  by  the  extended  cultivation  of  her  lands.  M.  Tiserand’s  review 
of  the  proposal  of  the  French  government  to  cut  away  her  forests, 
presents  the  view  more  in  accord  with  our  wants  and  the  law  of  our 
progress.  “  The  development  of  a  country  in  wealth  and  population 
is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  forests,  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  law,  that  its  prosperity  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  forests;  therefore,  to  restrict  the  clearing  off  of  forests 
under  certain  well  understood  conditions,  is  to  oppose  progress,  an 
opposition  quite  unavailing."  Wood  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
fuel  by  the  property  of  rapid  re-production,  and  also  the  fact  that 
it  passes  through  various  stages  of  beauty  and  utility  to  man  before 
it  is  converted  into  fuel,  and  its  use  as  fuel  links  many  of  us  by 
sweet  memories  to  the  hearth-stones  of  our  ancestors.  Thus  our 
interests,  our  sentiments,  and  our  honor  prompt  the  re-production 
of  forests.  The  pertinent  fact  remains  that  forests  and  their  products 
are  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable,  and  their  preservation  will  be 
controlled  by  the  economic  surroundings.  And  it  might  be  added, 
the  moral  obligation  of  this  generation,  to  make  good  the  waste  we 
have  committed,  in  cutting  manorial  oaks  from  an  entailed  estate, 
brings  conviction  to  every  honest  mind  that  we  cannot  live  for  our¬ 
selves  alone,  wickedly  and  profligately  spending  the  rich  gifts  of  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  that  we  should  take  measures  to  re-produce 
forests  upon  our  farms  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  come  after 
us,  if  we  would  not  write  as  the  standard  of  our  civilzation  “  after 
us  the  deluge.’' 

Illinois  is  prompted  by  her  worthiest  men  to  enter  upon  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  re-growth  of  forests  as  entirely  practical,  owing  to  her 
extensive  coal  deposits  furnishing  cheap  fuel.  I  propose  utilizing 
the  peat  of  this  state,  that  our  forests  may  re-appear,  as  they  only 
can  by  furnishing  cheap  fuel,  a  pre-requisite  to  their  re-growth. 
Again,  this  duty  of  our  people  to  reproduce  forests,  may  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  stimulent  of  the  ruling  motive,  profit.  To  supply 
wood  for  fuel  and  other  indispensible  uses,  requires  three  cords  per 
person  per  annum  of  the  entire  population.  The  population  of  the 
state  to-day  is  1,176,000,  requiring  3,528,000  cords  per  annum. 
Protected  forests  of  healthy,  hard  wood  increases  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  annually,  an  average  of  one  cord  per  acre. 
This  would  require  3,528,000  acres  to  be  maintained  in  growth  for 
twenty-five  years,  to  provide  wood  for  fuel  and  for  other  indispensi- 
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ble  purposes  for  the  present  population  of  this  state,  from  the 
annual  product  of  these  unprotected  forests.  By  the  census  reports 
of  1870,  there  was  11,715,000  acres  in  the  farms  of  this  state,  and  of 
this  area  in  farms,  3,437,442  acres  were  denominated  wood-lands. 
So  nearly  does  this  wood-land  area  correspond  with  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  fuel  and  wood  for  other  indispensible  purposes, 
to  the  entire  present  population  of  the  state  by  its  annual  increase 
alone,  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  we  need  only  to 
replace  the  brush,  dwarf  oak,  poplar  and  willow,  etc.,  on  our  farms 
to  solve  the  domestic  fuel  question  for  all  time  for  ourselves.  But 
the  increase  of  our  population  must  be  provided  for.  Then  extend 
this  area  of  protected  re-growth  of  forests  to  fifty  years  and  the 
annual  increase  will  meet  that  demand. 

The  estimated  product  of  an  acre  of  land  of  protected  growth, 
of  healthy,  hard  wood  is  estimated  at  forty  cords,  worth,  in  1905  not 
not  less  than  $2  per  cord  stumpage,  or  an  accumulated  wealth  to 
the  state,  distributed  among  the  owners  of  farms,  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  million  dollars  in  thirty  jTears.  By  the  census  of 
1870,  the  population  of  the  state  doubles  in  thirty  years.  Then  the 
coal  imported  into  the  state  must  equal  one  million  tons  annually, 
at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000  annually,  or  an  aggregate  of  $180,000,000 
paid  out  to  neighboring  states  for  coal,  without  any  increase  of 
manufacturing,  smelting  or  metallurgical  operations  in  the  state. 
And  in  contrast  with  the  present  system,  it  would  show  a  gain  of 
$426,000,000  to  the  state  in  thirty  years,  if  peat  is  utilized  for  fuel. 
To  the  state,  the  inducement  ii  strong  enough.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  geology  of  the  rock  formation  of  the  state  precludes 
the  hope  of  ever  finding  coal,  we  cannot  expect  coal  to  be  cheaper 
than  at  present,  with  the  nearest  coal  beds  three  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  present  center  of  population,  and  that  center  moving 
more  distant  annually. 

There  are  conditions  imposed  upon  people  who  depend  upon  im¬ 
ported  coal  for  heat  and  warmth,  other  than  pecuniary,  such  as  an 
impaired  moral  sense,  and  loss  of  manly  independence  in  the  presence 
of  a  monopoly  control  of  a  necessary  of  life,  aided  by  facile  com¬ 
binations  of  men,  who  so  nicely  adjust  the  smallest  supply  to  the 
largest  demand,  as  the  owners  of  mines,  miners  and  transporters  of 
coal  are;  who  create  well  timed  panics  by  their  unhallowed  combina¬ 
tions,  and  who  extort  from  their  fellow  men,  through  their  suscepti- 
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bilities  and  weaknesses;  thereby  engendering  cowardly  fear  and  ap¬ 
prehension  among  consumers  of  coal,  that  their  cart  loads  will  be¬ 
come  pails  full,  and  their  shrinking  weight  will  increase  in  price, 
as  they  are  doled  out  by  middle  men,  whose  harvest  comes  when 
snow,  ice  and  dread  winter  chains  their  victims.  A  glance  at  those 
who  are  thus  dependent  will  indicate  the  loss  to  a  state  whose  poor 
are  cold  and  hungry.  Prof.  Emmons,  in  his  report  on  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  of  New  York  says,  “anything  that  will  save  further  des¬ 
truction  of  forests,  and  we  have  it  in  the  homely  substance  peat,  an 
available  article,  which  prejudice  alone  can  prevent  general  use.” 
Naturally  the  question  arises,  how  a  substance  found  in  such 
quantities,  and  generally  existing  in  those  districts  where  fuel  is 
expensive,  should  so  long  have  been  overlooked.  The  reply  must  be 
found  among  those  anomolous  facts  that  men  often  fail  to  do  that 
which  their  interests  demand  from  fear  of  failure,  or  until  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  tyrant  necessity.  This  inconsistency  is  most  marked 
by  the  indifference  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  on  the 
subject  of  fuel  supply.  Enterprising  and  indolent  alike,  have  drift¬ 
ed  into  the  use  of  coal  without  a  thought  of  the  unnumbered  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  valuable  peat  fuel  scattered  throughout  the  state, 
seemingly  to  provide  for  our  absolute  needs,  while  speeches,  lectures, 
sermons  and  essays,  eminating  from  the  best  and  most  learned 
men,  if  not  the  most  practical  thinkers  in  the  state,  are  produced 
and  reproduced  upon  other  subjects,  until  finance,  transportation  and 
tarriff  are  common  place  in  every  household  in  the  state,  while 
the  supply  of  fuel,  a  vital  element  that  touches  our  actual  physical 
existence  as  food  does,  involving  the  future  progress  of  the  state, 
is  ignored,  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  rings  and  railroads,  with¬ 
out  even  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  legislature  to  know  through 
any  systematic  examination  of  the  subject,  whether  the  industrial 
efforts  made  to  substitute  peat  fuel  were  based  on  sound  principles, 
or  were  a  mere  repetition  of  previous  experiments  in  preparing  it. 
And  this  inconsistency  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  peat  has 
been  used- since  the 'twelfth  century,  prepared  by  hand  labor,  and  is 
used  to  day  in  Wisconsin,  if  used  at  all,  in  the  same  crude  form  as 
for  centuries  past. 

While  the  calorific  power  of  peat  as  compared  to  coal  or  wood  is 
as  well  known  and  defined  by  actual  use,  scientific  experiment  and 
careful  analysis,  as  either  wood  or  coal,  showing  that  when  it  is 
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condensed  and  dry  as  mineral  coal,  it  is  equal  to  bituminous  coal, 
pound  for  pound,  for  generating  steam  or  for  metallurgical  purposes, 
and  has  a  higher  value  in  the  production  of  what  are  known  as  the 
higher  grades  of  charcoal  iron,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Polytecnic  Association  by 
.J.  B.  Hyde,  I  find  an  analysis  of  eleven  samples  of  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  peat,  showing  them  to  consist  of  43.3  carbon,  48  vegetable 
matter,  6.T  ash.  Coarse  grass-peat  contained  IT  per  cent,  ash,  fine 
grass-peat  3  per  cent,  ash,  pitch-peat  8  per  cent,  ash,  lower  bed-peat 
8  per  cent,  ash,  Abbyville  5  per  cent.,  and  Eschfield  27  per  cent. 
And  the  ash  from  wood  charcoal,  as  follows: 

Young  Asli .  15  per  cent.  ash.  Birch .  30  percent,  ash. 

Old  Ash .  11  per  cent.  ash.  Canada  Pine . 23  per  cent.  ash. 

Beach .  37  per  cent.  ash.  Norway  Pine . 25  per  cent.  ash. 

Willow .  6  per  cent.  ash.  Hickory .  9  per  cent.  ash. 

Bituminous  coal,  New  Castle  3.3,  Welch  3.25,  Scotch  4.25,  Pennsylvania  4.75, 
Illinois  7,  Indiana  7. 

Prof.  Johnson’s  table  of  relative  value  of  wood  and  peat,  give: 

Beach-wood  split  and  dry  100.  Peat,  air-dried,  containing  25  per 
cent,  water,  100.  Peat,  hot  dried,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  water, 
148.  Peat-charcoal  from  condensed  peat,  173.  Peat,  simply  cut 
and  dried,  80.  Beach-wood  charcoal,  190.  Oak-wood,  summer 
dried,  118.  Birch,  summer  dried  95.  White  pine,  72.  Alder,  65. 
Linden,  65.  Red  pine,  61.  Poplar,  56. 

And  also  relative  value  of  peat,  wood  and  anthracite  coal,  in  car¬ 
bon — wood  39.1,  condensed  peat  47.2,  anthracite  coal  91,  Illinois 
coal  51.  Compressed  peat  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.160  give  coke, 
1.04  specific  gravity.  Hard-wood,  ash,  elm  0.800  to  0.855  specific 
gravity. 

Mr.  Hyde,  in  his  paper,  gives  a  table  of  comparative  calorific  power 
of  several  combustibles  : 

Pure  Carbon .  340  Peat  from  lower  beds .  250 

Surface-peat .  277  Charcoal .  290  to  325 

Dry  hard- wood .  100  to  140  Compressed  peat .  237 

Specific  gravity,  1,160. 

Intensity  of  heat  from  dense  peat,  and  from  coal  coke  about  equal,  and  compressed 
peat  charcoal  more  intense,  as  the  fuel  is  more  dense  than  wood  coal. 

M.  Berthier,  gives  the  following  table  of  results  of  tests  of  the 
smelting  value  of  different  fuels: 
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Per  cent. 


Oak,  beach,  birch  and  pine  wood .  31 

Maple,  ash,  poplar,  charcoal .  68 

French  peat,  crade .  26 

German  peat,  crude . . •  •  •  •  34 

Irish  peat,  crude .  45 

French  peat,  charcoal .  49 

German  peat,  charcoal .  67 

Irish  peat,  charcoal .  84 

New  Castle  coal,  bituminous .  70 

Glasgow  coal,  bituminous .  66 


This  table  shows  peat  (crude)  equal  to  wood;  and  peat  coal,  ex¬ 
ceeding  wood  charcoal,  New  Castle  and  Glasgow  bituminous  coal  in 
combustible  element,  and  in  calorific  power.  Charcoal  from  good  air 
dried  peat  will  equal  about  33  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  peat,  and 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  double  the  density  of  hard 
wood  coal,  and  being  free  from  sulpber,  it  is  extremely  valuable  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  steel.  In  1865 
there  was  10,500  tons  of  peat  used  in  Massachusetts  for  anneal¬ 
ing  wire;  80  bushels  weighing  1850  lbs.  was  equal  to  one  cord 
of  chesnut  wood.  Taylor,  in  his  coal  statistics,  and  others,  quote 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Williams  on  common  peat.  Mr.  Williams 
had  been  employed  for  twenty-five  years  experimenting  upon  the 
economy  of  different  fuels  for  generating  steam.  Peat  was  by  pow¬ 
erful  mechanical  pressure  condensed  to  specific  gravity  of  1,160 
atmospherically  dry.  Charcoal  from  this  peat  had  double  the  den¬ 
sity  of  that  from  dry  hard  wood.  This  peat  was  used  on  a  Thames 
steamer  for  generating  steam,  12  cwt.  equaled  2800  lbs.  of  New 
Castle  coal,  and  extended  experiments  show  lip  cwt.  of  this  peat  to 
equal  18p  cwt.  of  bituminous  coal.  Dr.  D.  D.  Parmelee  in  a  pa¬ 
per  read  before  the  American  Institute,  states  that  carbonized,  com¬ 
pressed  peat  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke  of  great  value  for  metallurg¬ 
ical  purposes.  A  locomotive  was  run  over  70  miles  of  road  for 
three  months  and  showed  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  over  bituminous 
coal,  using  coal  furnaces  and  flues  with  fire  door  open  and  dampers 
down.  M.  Barstall,  Bristol,  England,  gives  his  result  in  the  use  of 
peat  in  generating  steam.  Evaporating  5  lbs.  of  water  with  one  of 
peat  fuel,  this,  as  compared  with  dry  oak  wood  was  found  10  per 
cent,  superior.  The  French  Emperor  requested  Mr.  Rogers  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans*Railway  with  peat  fuel,  who  re- 
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ported  the  quantity  of  steam  to  exceed  that  of  coal  coke  3  times,  and 
steam  was  got  up  in  one  half  the  time.  The  blaze  was  so  great  as 
to  pass  out  of  the  furnace.  This  foregoing  well  authenticated  evi¬ 
dence,  is  pertinent  to  show  the  value  of  compressed  peat  for  rail¬ 
way  fuel  and  all  metallurgical  purposes,  and  that  the  cost  of  me¬ 
chanically  compressing  peat,  even  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1,160,  or 
72  38-100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  alone  has  precluded  its  general  use,  and 
as  none  of  the  grosser  impurities  were  removed,  its  value  was  vari¬ 
able  for  smelting  purposes  as  heretofore  prepared.  Taylor  in  his 
coal  statistics  says:  “The  history  of  manufacturing  iron  with  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  or  coke  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  not  to 
change.  The  English  forge  masters  maintained  with  all  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  honest  conviction,  that  peat  coal  could  not  be  used  in  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  iron,  and  treated  with  ridicule  all  who  made  such  at¬ 
tempts.  We  have  witnessed  the  triumphal  results  and  its  universal 
and  successful  application.  So  also  the  application  of  anthricite  coal 
in  the  process  of  iron-making  had  baffled  for  a  long  series  of  years 
every  attempt  to  employ  it,  and  but  a  short  time  ago  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  so  surrounded  with  difficulties  as  to  be  impracticable.  We 
shall  show  in  the  progress  of  these  pages,  that  it  is  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable  to  employ  peat  as  the  fuel  for  fabricating  iron;  but  that,  at 
the  present  .moment  it  is  absolutely  in  full  operation  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  not  only  in  high  furnaces,  but  in  puddling,  refining  and 
reverbratory  furnaces  and  forges,  in  fact  in  nearly  all  the  processes 
of  iron  manufacture  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Taylor,  closing  an  extended  detailed  description  of  processes  of 
preparing  peat  for  manufacturing  iron,  (none  of  which  was  com¬ 
pressed  by  mechanical  power)  and  in  the  careful  analysis  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  says.  “We  now  see  it  is  managed  with  equal  or  even 
more  facility  than  bituminous  coal,  and  there  are  no  obstacles  to  its 
general  use, 11  France,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Westphalia  and  Wur- 
temburg  are  now  using  peat,  thus  settling  the  question  in  the  only 
way  it  ought  to  be,  practically  and  succesfully.  France  in  1842, 
employed  59,000  men  in  preparing  peat-fuel,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  per 
ton  for  gathering  and  stacking.  The  relative  value  of  the  peats 
referred  to,  compared  with  the  Wisconsin  peat  shown  in  the  report 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of  Boston  in  1871,  on  samples  from  the  farm  of 
Col.  W.  B.  Slaughter,  show  its  inflammable  part  has  high  heating  pow¬ 
er;  burns  freely  and  cleanly  from*ash.  Taking  its  inflammable  com- 
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pounds  as  representing  the  combustible  matter  of  the  peat,  we  have 
caloric  equivalent  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  oak  wood,  and  I 
am  led  by  my  results  to  expect  an  equal  heating  power  from  an. 
equal  weight  of  peat  burned,  in  comparison  to  coal.  *  *  *  This 

peat  has  mavelous  power  in  producing  gas.  *  *  *  It  exceeds  all 

common  cannel  coal.  There  are  only  two  or  three  cannel  coals  known 
which  afford  so  much  illuminating  material.  Again,  I  took  from 
the  top  of  a  bog,  immediately  under  the  grass,  within  two  miles  of 
this  city,  a  bucket  of  peat,  added  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
then  ground  it  in  the  water,  destroying  the  fibre  and  breaking  up 
the  air  cells,  then  put  the  whole  into  a  box  (without  bottom)  placed 
on  grass,  where  it  soon  precipitated  and  dried  in  the  air.  When  it 
was  broken  up,  one  portion  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  an 
assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  and  another  por¬ 
tion  is  before  you  for  examination. 

Mr.  Sweet,  reports  analysis  —  Hygroscopic  water  13.77.  Organic 
matter  62.21.  Ash  24.02.  Specific  gravity  1.280.  Calorific  power  100 
pounds,  equal  to  88  pounds  of  perfectly  dry  oak  wood.  Its  combustion 
is  perfect.  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  specific  gravity  as 
compared  to  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams.  This  sample  was  con¬ 
densed  by  precipitation  to  80  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  while  that  com¬ 
pressed  by  machinery  is  but  72.3  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  diff¬ 
erence  is  a  pertinent  fact,  directly  affecting  the  question  of  cost  and 
value,  as  its  density  and  combustibility  for  metallurgical  purposes 
governs  its  use. 

The  oak  wood  of  this  state,  summer  dried,  weighs  3,500  pounds 
per  cord.  Prof.  Lapham  estimates  oak  wood  at  $8  per  cord  as 
cheaper  than  bituminous  coal,  as  it  is  delivered  at  $5  per  ton. 
Relativly,  this  sample  before  me  would  be  worth  $6.38  per  ton. 
Prof.  Newbury,  in  his  report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  in 
a  chapter  on  fuel,  says,  eminent  railway  men,  estimating  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  wood  by  the  roads  in  Ohio  in  1861,  at  1,000,000  cords, 
and  its  value  at  $8  per  cord,  as  compared  to  bituminous  coal  at  6 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.68  per  ton,  owing  to  the  sulpher  and  its 
destructive  effect  upon  the  fire-box  and  flues  of  the  locomotive,  be¬ 
stow  a  high  commendation  on  peat  (condensed  as  the  sample  before 
me  is)  for  railway  fuel. 

The  relative  value  of  condensed  peat  fuel,  and  wood  or  mineral 
coal  for  all  purposes,  domestic  use,  generating  steam,  smelting  ore 
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or  other  Metallurgical  purposes,  as  it  is  established  by  the  evidence 
presented,  is  confirmed  by  a  very  large  volume  of  well  authentica¬ 
ted  pertinent  facts,  as  to  its  diversified  use,  establishing  this  com¬ 
bustible  as  equal  to  wood  or  bituminous  coal  and  therefore  a 
good  fuel  substitute.  Its  ultimate  aggregate  value  to  the  people  of 
this  state  depends  entirely  upon  its  amount  and  availibility  as 
found  in  the  bogs  or  deposits  of  the  state.  I  find  in  the  report  of 
Prof.  Chamberlain  on  the  Geological  survey  of  the  Eastern  district 
of  this  state  for  1873,  this  reference  to  peat.  u  He  did  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  spending  the  necessary  time  to  test  the  peat  bogs  in  the 
heavily  wooded  regions,  however  much  interest  there  might  be 
attached  to  such  observations.  *  *  *  There  is  scarcely  a  town¬ 

ship  in  the  district  inspected  that  does  not  possess  more  or  less  peat. 
It  is  found  in  marshes  and  swamps,' varying  in  depth  and  purity, 
and  in  this  district,  the  amount  is  estimated  at  300,000,000  cubic 
yards  or  aproximately  estimated  in  condensed,  dry  and  purified 
peat  fuel,  50  millions  tons.  The  attempt  to  utilize  it  as  a  fuel,  at 
several  points  have  varied  in  success.  In  almost  all  cases  it  seems 
to  have  furnished  a  very  fine  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  hard  wood.  Briefly  noticing  the  errors  in  pre¬ 
paring  peat  fuel  the  Prof,  enumerates.”  1st.  Too  much  expected 
by  those  engaging  in  its  preparation.  u  2d.  The  modes  that  were 
adopted  left  too  small  a  margin  from  the  price  of  other  fuel.  3d. 
Error  in  selecting  the  marsh.  4th.  Error  in  using  peat  near  the 
edge  or  top  of  the  deposit,  or  bog.  5th.  Error  through  failure  to 
dry  peat  before  using  it.  6th.  Want  of  best  conveniences  in  burn¬ 
ing  it,  as  our  stoves  and  furnaces  are  not  adapted,  being  without  grate 
to  its  perfect  combustion.  7th.  Want  of  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  an  indisposition  to  change  habits.  These  and  other  errors 
will  readily  be  corrected  by  experience,  and  if  the  laudable  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  develope  new  sources  of  fuel  are  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  an  enterprising  public  spirit,  we  may  confident¬ 
ly  anticipate  a  final  success.” 

Prof.  Whittlesey,  in  1873,  says:  u  In  the  iron  districts  of  Penoka, 
Bad  River,  and  on  White  River,  there  are  large  deposits  of  peat, 
and  in  other  places  peat  exists  in  valuable  quantities.  Peat  is  used 
in  Europe  for  smeliing  iron,  and  produces  metal  of  the  same  grade 
as  charcoal  iron.”  Taylor,  in  his  coal  statistics  in  1842,  states 
that  “  large  deposits  of  peat  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the 
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mineral  districts  of  the  state.’*  Mayor  Cooper,  of  Mineral  Point, 
informs  me  that  there  are  extensive  bogs  in  that  locality.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  tamarack,  cranberry  and  other  marshes  and  swamps,  almost 
all  contain  peat,  from  a  few  feet  to  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  bogs 
surrounding  Madison  are  believed  to  contain  many  million  tons  of 
peat,  and  from  the  known  amount  in  the  eastern  district  of  the 
state,  I  estimate  there  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
tons  of  peat  in  the  state,  and  this  estimate  is  below  that  of  more 
intelligent  and  close  observers.  Massachusetts,  by  careful  estimates, 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  tons. 

This  enormous  amount  of  fuel,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  sufficient 
in  connection  with  that  obtained  by  the  necessary  destruction  of 
forests  in  the  now  unsettled  portions  of  the  state,  to  supply  this 
state  for  a  century  with  a  vigorous,  increasing  population  added,  and 
employed  in  all  the  varied  industries,  vitalizing  the  now  dormant 
manufacturing  of  the  mineral  products  within  the  state,  instead.of 
exporting  the  ore  from  our  mines  to  neighboring  coal  bearing 
states  for  smelting.  The  cost  of  preparing  this  condensed  peat 
fuel  is  the  practical  question,  as  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a 
substitute  for  coal,  high  combustible  value,  and  great  density, 
equal  to  bituminous  coal.  Therefore,  peat  fuel,  free  from  all  sand 
and  most  of  the  clay  or  oxide  of  iron  usually  found  in  the  peat  of 
this  state,  and  other  gross  impurities,  condensed  to  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  corresponding  to  that  of  bituminous  coal,  becomes  a  specialty, 
purer  and  more  dense  than  any  referred  to  in  the  preceeding  tables 
of  relative  value,  tested  by  experiment  or  analysis.  Peat  condensed 
by  precipitation,  its  hygroscopic  character  destroyed,  and  partially 
freed  from  sand,  has  been  prepared  in  Illinois  successfully  for  two 
years.  The  process  however,  required  the  bog  to  be  drained  to 
permit  it  to  be  excavated  by  hand  labor,  and  also  required  the 
water  for  precipitation  to  be  'pumped  into  the  mill  and  there  mixed 
with  the  peat,  and  also  required  hand  labor  to  cut  it  into  blocks  when 
dry  enough  for  removal  to  sheds,  there  to  becomefit  for  use  by 
atmospheric  evaporation. 

A  gentleman  of  more  experience  in  working  peat,  and  more  pecun¬ 
iary  interested  that  any  one  in  this  state,  stated  to  me  that  from 
personal  investigation  at  the  works  in  Illinois,  the  cost  would  be 
$2.50  per  ton.  The  proprietors  of  the  works  claim  that  it  will  not 
exceed  $1  per  ton.  The  sample  furnished  me  from  these  works 
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weighed  fifty-one  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  As  most,  if  not  all  the 
extensive  bogs  of  this  state  are  submerged,  and  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  drain  them  to  any  great  depth,  generally  the}r  must  be  worked 
in  this  submerged  condition  their  full  depth,  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  for  excavation  and  dredging,  and  in  large  quantities,  (as  it 
can  only  be  prosecuted  in  summer)  to  warrant  reliance  upon  a  full 
and  permanent  supply,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  of  machinery,  cap¬ 
able  of  preparing  500,000  tons  per  annum.  By  a  process  exclusively 
mechanical,  combining  the  well  known,  long-tried  hydraulic  exca¬ 
vator,  all  expense  for  removing  brush  or  grass  from  the  surface  of 
the  bog  is  avoided,  the  excavation  and  dredging  is  performed  to  any 
depth  of  the  deposit,  removing  roots,  stone  or  sand.  It  is  exca¬ 
vated,  disintegrated,  washed  free  from  loose  sand  and  floated  by  an 
hydraulic  current  as  in  hydraulic  mining.  It  is  in  this  state  of 
suspension,  pumped  or  sucked  up  to,  and  through  a  mill  fit¬ 
ted  to  grind  the  peat  in  a  volume  of  water,  to  destroy  all  fibre 
and  break  up  all  air  cells  (there  being  an  average  of  93  per 
cent,  of  water  to  7  per  cent,  of  peat)  in  the  volume  sucked  up 
from  the  bed.  When  ground,  it  passes  by  hydraulic  current  through 
large  wooden  pipes  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh  or  bog,  to  the 
adjacent  dry  land,  and  is  forced  into  a  large  condenser,  formed  by 
laying  on  the  ground  a  thick  foundation  of  brush,  covered  with 
marsh  hay,  circular  in  form.  Poles  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
feet  in  length  are  set  perpendicular  around  this  foundation,  closely 
enclosing  it,  and  a  small  circular  area  in  the  center,  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  outside.  Inside,  verticle  and  horizontal  pipes 
formed  of  bamboo  are  placed,  to  drain  every  cubic  foot  of  the  con¬ 
denser. 

The  peat  precipitates  by  means  of  the  rapid  drainage,  until 
the  condenser  is  full  of  precipitated  peat  surrounding  these  drain¬ 
age  rods,  and  as  the  mass  shrinks  from  the  sides  and  drainage  rods 
and  becomes  compact,  the  rods  are  then  removed,  leaving  air  pas¬ 
sages  through  the  mass,  through  which  evaporation  goes  on  until 
the  whole  is  as  dry  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

As  the  volume  of  peat  and  water  pass  from  the  mill  under 
pressure,  all  remaining  sand  being  disengaged  by  grinding  will  be 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  the  same  as  in  sluice-mining, 
where  by  rifles  the  gold-dust  is  deposited,  and  in  this  case  the  de-, 
posit  is  constantly  removed,  and  the  rapid  drainage  of  the  water  by 
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the  precipitation  of  the  suspended  peat,  carries  off  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  clay  that  has  been  floated  in  the  water, 
thus  removing  by  inexpensive  devices  the  grosser  impurities  found 
in  any  or  all  deposits,  in  many  cases  constituting  so  large  a  per 
centage  as  to  preclude  its  use  as  fuel.  This  mass  of  peat,  solidified 
by  precipitation  and  shrinkage,  standing  on  its  own  base,  is  perfor¬ 
ated  with  air  passages  through  every  cubic  foot  from  base  to 
top,  each  acting  to  create  a  draught  of  the  hot  air  of  summer 
through  these  passages,  whereby  rapid  evaporation  continues  with¬ 
out  cost,  except  time,  until  the  ultimate  degree  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  attained.  In  this  form  and  condition  it  may  be  en¬ 
closed  with  earth  and  carbonized  at  the  same  cost  as  wood  after  it 
is  cut  and  placed  in  the  pit  for  burning  to  charcoal.  By  this 
process  submerged  bogs  may  be  excavated  and  dredged  to  any 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  without  additional  cost  over 
the  shallow  beds.  By  this  mode  of  dredging  the  peat  only  is  raised, 
and  as  it  is  disintegrated  it  is  washed  free  from  sand  and  other  gross 
heavy  impurities  without  additional  cost. 

It  is  thus  excavated,  dredged,  washed,  conveyed  to  and  through 
the  mill  to  dry  land,  and  deposited  in  a  condenser  by  hydraulic  cur¬ 
rent  alone,  where  it  is  condensed  and  dried  by  natural  percola¬ 
tion  to  the  drainage  rods  into  the  porous  foundation,  and  these 
rods  being  withdrawn,  air  passages  are  formed  by  which  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  evaporated  by  natural  currents  of  air,  and  the  mass,  dry 
and  condensed,  is  stored  until  required  for  use,  by  one  operation, 
and  it  is  continuous  and  complete,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  pump¬ 
ing  water  to  a  height  of  25  feet.  This  cost  may  be  estimated  by 
every  one  present.  I  base  its  cost  upon  the  preparation  of  250.000 
tons  per  annum,  which  would  require  1,373  tons  per  day  for  182  days, 
or  work  20  hours  per  day,  (the  machinery  can  be  worked  continu¬ 
ously)  would  require  2,280  lbs.  or  one  gross  ton  per  minute.  As  the 
water  is  estimated  at  93  to  7  of  peat,  or  3,250  gallons  of  water  to  be 
pumped  to  the  height  of  25  feet  per  minute,  or  32,500  lbs.  raised  25 
feet  per  minute  would  require  25  nominal  horse-power.  To  exca¬ 
vate,  disintregate  and  wash,  2,280  lbs,  or  7  cubic  yards  of  crude  peat 
per  minute,  requires  a  jet  of  water  discharged  from  a  nozzle  11-  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  velocity  of  125  feet  per  second,  requiring  a  40 
indicated  horse-power.  To  grind  2,280  lbs.  in  water,  to  break  up  all 
fibre  and  air  cells  will  require  all  indicated  horse-power. 
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The  effective  horse-power  required,  76,  to  which  add  for  a  contin¬ 
gent  50  per  cent,  making  114  indicated  horse-power,  operated  by 
one  superintendent,  two  foremen,  four  engineers,  two  firemen  and 
twenty  laborers,  at  a  daily  cost  for  wages  for  182  days,  from  April 
10th  to  November  10th,  of  $65,  or  $11,700.  Fuel,  oil  and  waste,  per 
day  $10,  or  $1,820  per  annum.  Repairs  $5  per  day,  or  $910  per 
annum.  Interest  on  investment  of  $1,200  for  one  year  at  10  per 
cent.  Wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  of  machinery,  20  per  cent. 
$3,600  per  annum,  or  250,000  tons  of  prepared,  condensed  peat,  cost 
$18,600,  or  74  cents  per  ton,  or  adding  220  per  cent,  to  the  cost  for 
contingencies,  and  it  will  cost  25  cents  per  ton. 

I  invite  and  request  a  most  rigid  and  careful  investigation  of  this 
process,  as  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  based  upon  accurate,  well  defined 
and  practical  daily  mechanical  results,  and  in  no  respect  a  greater 
tax  upon  the  credulity  of  intelligent  men,  than  the  locomotive,  har¬ 
vester  or  threshing  machine,  whose  first  projectors  were  by  sheer 
force  of  their  honest,  intelligent  convictions,  induced  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  deductions. 

Regardless  of  criticism,  or  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  I  present 
to  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  evidence  that  peat  fuel  is  the  only 
cheap,  abundant  and  available  substitute  for  wood  or  coal  that  can 
be .  secured  in  the  near  future,  and.  this  convention,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  people,  cannot  mistake  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
cheap  fuel,  a  question  involving  considerations  touching  the  very 
germ  of  all  progress,  wealth  and  civilization.  Prejudice  nor  ignor¬ 
ance  cannot  undertake  to  controvert  the  logic  of  facts,  and  they 
show  an  aggregate  sum  of  public  and  private  interests  involved, 
that  dwarfs  all  questions  of  tariff  or  transportation.  The  possibili¬ 
ty  of  preparing  150  million  tons  of  fuel  from  the  waste  bogs  and 
swamps  of  the  state  should  command  the  attention  of  this  conven¬ 
tion,  saving  to  the  state  $5  per  ton,  or  in  50  years  $750,000,000, 
from  the  cost  of  imported  coal  ;  and  enforcing  thereby  the  law  of 
accumulation  in  the  re-growth  of  forests,  for  the  same  period,  then 
equal  to  7,000,000  acres,  worth  for  fuel  alone  $700,000,000.  An  ag¬ 
gregate  accumulation  of  available  wealth  of  $1,450,000,000,  which 
is  distributed  broad-cast  to  every  consumer  of  fuel.  Every  farmer 
can  by  the  same  men,  using  the  same  power,  with  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery  as  used  for  grain  threshing,  convert  the  peat  of  the  bogs 
into  fuel,  for  every  farm,  hamlet  or  settlement,  in  this  state,  at  less 
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cost  than  the  wood  could  be  cut,  or  the  coal  be  hauled  from  the 
station, and  the  consciousness  of  possession  of  an  independent  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  from  the  re-grown  forests,  will  forever  check  the  growth 
in  our  midst  of  monopolists  to  control  this  necessity,  and  the  new 
lines  of  roads  that  will  lead  from  our  large  peat  deposits,  to  our  iron, 
zinc  and  lead  mines,  will  solve  the  transportation  question,  as  our 
accumulations  of  wealth  will  reduce  the  interest  on  money.  And 
T  stand  ready  here  to-day  to  prove  my  sincerity,  by  tendering  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  year’s  earnest  labor  and  study  to  the  solution  of  this  great 
question  of  cheap  fuel. 

I  cannot  convey  more  forcibly  the  practical  view  of  this  subject 
than  by  quoting  the  close  of  the  report  of  Prof.  Winchel  on  peat 
to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1873.  “A  few  years  ago  a  feverish 
excitement  spread  over  the  country  in  reference  to  peat,  which  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  to  witness  the  folly,  but 
idle,  rusty  machinery,  invented  or  purchased,  and  almost  forgotten 
bogs  which  were  eagerly  bought.  This  phase  of  the  peat  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  however  the  just  criterian  by  which  to  judge  it.  It  is 
only  an  index  ot  a  deep  seated  want.  The  immature  development 
of  the  first  peat  agitations  in  this  country  were  enough  to  start 
into  flame  the  desire  of  the  people  for  relief  from  the  high  prices 
of  wood  and  coal.  The  result  was  wide  spread  speculation.  From 
this  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reaction.  This  has  not,  nor 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  peat  as  a  fuel.  Sober  minded 
men,  consumers  of  large  quantities  of  fuel  have  in  some  instances 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  steadily  and  presistantly  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  matter.  Here  and  there  a  railroad,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
manufacturing  establishment  or  a  family  has  continued  to  produce 
and  use  peat  fuel  until  it  has  regained  much  of  its  lost  favor,  and 
it  is  now  in  actual  demand  by  consumers  of  the  heaviest  class,  who 
are  ready  to  purchase  largely  at  remunerative  prices.  The  demand 
however,  is  one  that  will  not  be  met  by  anything  less  than  the  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  supply  equal  to  its  requirements.  It  calls  for  the 
best  machinery  and  process,  equipped  with  the  best  facilities,  and 
aided  and  backed  by  large  capital.” 

Mr.  Stilson.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  1  remember  an  attempt 
a  few  years  ago  to  warm  the  capitol  building  here  with  peat.  W as 
that  free  from  sand  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No,  sir:  it  was  not,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  wa- 
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ter  in  the  peat  that  they  did  not  succeed.  It  was  not  ground  fine 
enough,  and  had  sand  in  it  and  was  not  properly  dried. 

Mr.  Delaplaine.  I  wish  to  give  a  little  experience  of  myself 
and  partner  in  attempting  to  convert  this  crude  material  into  com¬ 
mercial  fuel.  It  was  some  13  or  14  years  since,  we  obtained  what 
was  then  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  apparatus  for  convert¬ 
ing  this  fuel  into  commercial  form,  and  make  it  equal  to  coal.  Mr. 
Levett  had  been  endeavoring  for  years  to  perfect  the  matter.  He 
had  been  laboring  with  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  patentee  of  the  Nicholson 
pavement.  He  had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  Prussian  prize 
of  $200,000  to  the  person  who  would  obtain  a  fuel  of  that  cast.  I 
visited  a  number  of  points  where  peat  was  being  converted  into 
fuel.  I  was  where  peat  was  taken  from  the  meadow  and  in  25 
minutes  was  placed  in  the  furnace  of  the  apparatus  they  were  using, 
and  burned  equal  to  coal  at  that  time.  The  question  of  the  value  of 
peat  is  settled,  and  the  only  question  is  how  it  can  be  converted  in¬ 
to  proper  commercial  fuel  so  it  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place.  We  all  know  that  crude  peat  when  thrown  on  the  ground 
very  soon  disintegrates.  A  year  ago  last  winter  I  warmed  my 
house  with  an  ordinary  coal  grate  with  peat,  and  found  it  very  much 
cheaper  than  coal;  and  a  few  years  ago  we  kept  our  offices  warm 
with  it,  using  a  soapstone  stove,  and  we  found  it  more  profitable 
than  coal. 

In  all  the  experiments  at  Rush,  Indiana,  in  Canada  and  New 
Jersey,  and  more  particularly  at  Rochester,  all  the  trials  have  proved 
unsuccessful.  They  never  have  produced  a  fuel  that  would  compete 
with  other  fuels.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  sunk  at  Meridian, 
Connecticut.  They  were  offered  a  contract  of  a  million  tons,  but 
the  works  have  all  been  sold  out  and  cast  aside,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  apparatus  to  day  in  use  of  that  kind. 

One  firm  expended  about  $5,000  in  experiments.  We  had  cut 
peat,  we  ground  it  fine  and  converted  it  into  fuel,  but  wre  could  not 
place  any  in  competition  with  other  fuels.  But  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  announce  this  fact,  that  we  have  parties,  one  engaged  for  twenty 
years,  a  Mr.  Sexton  of  Canada  who  have  made  a  fuel  by  a  process  by 
which  they  make  it  more  dense  than  anthracite  coal,  and  they  say 
this  fuel  can  come  in  competition  with  other  fuels.  It  is  made  in 
about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bog. 

With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fuel,  I  think  Mr.  Newton  is 
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correct.  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  acres  near  our  capitol,  and 
in  one  place  28  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Newton.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  fuel  which  you  speak  of 
— its  manufacturing  cost? 

Mr.  Delaplaine.  They  claim  they  can  manufacture  it  at  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  fifty-five  cents  a  ton  at  the  works. 

I  will  say  that  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  the  machine  that  is  now 
left,  over  which  there  is  a  law  suit  at  Rochester,  contracted  to  furn¬ 
ish  a  certain  amount  of  dried  peat,  but  they  found  in  drying  this 
peat  they  would  have  to  invest  about  $70,000  for  lumber,  and  off¬ 
ered  to  furnish  it  for  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the  ground.  He  went  to 
work  and  dug  so  much  one  afternoon  there  as  to  frighten  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  had  made  the  contract  with,  and  they  broke  the  contract, 
and  he  sued  them  and  recovered  judgment. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  an  establishment  at  Fond  du  Lac,  or  near 
it,  that  have  brought  to  this  country  at  an  expense  of  30  or  $40,000, 
the  Bridge's  machinery  as  it  is  called.  They  have  used  it  for  two 
years  and  find  that  it  makes  a  peat  of  about  the  same  density  of 
Levett’s  machine,  and  the  lowest  cost  is  about  $2  a  ton,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  has  examined  my  plan  and  this  one  that  Mr.  Delaplaine 
refers  to,  and  also  the  process  in  Illinois,  and  he  expressed  himself 
so  satisfied  with  the  process,  as  to  undertake  to  utilize  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Delaplaine.  There  have  been  numberless  theories  ad¬ 
vanced,  all  of  which  involve  a  great  amount  of  means.  I  have  said 
this  to  parties  who  have  written  to  us  to  engage  in  it;  these  theo¬ 
ries  are  all  good  for  nothing,  and  not  a  dollar  more  will  we  put  into 
any  theory,  but  give  us  the  mill,  machine,  or  apparatus  and  we 
will  go  into  it,  and  not  only  we,  but  all  the  railroads  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  theories  are  all  well  enough,  but  there  are  twenty  diff¬ 
erent  effective  grinding  machines,  and  the  thing  is  to  condense  and 
dry  the  peat  and  make  it  a  cheap  commercial  fuel.  It  cannot  be 
used  in  its  crude  state.  It  is  dug  near  the  Gray  wire  works 
of  Worcester  and  Lowell,  but  it  is  dug  and  used  right  at  their  works, 
and  it  is  cheaper  than  other  fuels;  but  the  great  desideratum  is  to 
get  it  dried  and  condensed  and  make  it  marketable. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  suppose  this  theory  is  like  all  others;  it  has  to 
to  be  tried  to  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  but  to  condemn  the 
theory  before  it  is  tried  would  be  idle,  and  you  could  not  convince 
any  one  here  when  I  show  what  I  have  done,  and  the  value  of  a 
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sample  has  been  tested.  And  to  say  it  is  a  theory  would  involve 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  solid  or  dense. 

Mr.  Delaplaine.  Do  not  understand  me  as  making  that  state¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  you  can  produce  it  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  you  will 
find  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  using  it,  and  furnishing  all  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  have  already  prepared  for  the  manufacturing  of 
it  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  it  proves  to  he  successful,  as  I  think  it 
will,  I  will  produce  fuel  for  the  whole  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  next 
year. 

Paper  by  Hon.  Hanmer  Bobbins  was  called  for,  upon  u  Trans¬ 
portation.  ” 

Mr.  Robbins  said, 

Mr.  President:  I  did  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  here  sometime  during  the  session,  but  I  am  not  ready 
now.  I  would  like  to  present  my  subject  about  the  time  the 
interest  question  conies  up. 

Adjourned  until  2  o’clock,  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  if  any  gentleman  had  had  experience  with  or¬ 
chard  grass,  and  if  so  he  wished  to  know  the  results  of  their 
knowledge  as  to  its  milk-producing  qualities,  &c.,  also  what  kind  of 
grass  will  yield  the  most  and  lengthen  out  the  time  of  pasturage, 
and  make  pasturage  more  rich  and  productive. 

Mr.  Stilson  said  that  in  regard  to  mixing  grasses,  he  thought  it 
was  an  established  fact  that  several  varieties  of  grass  will  produce 
more  than  any  one  variety  alone,  hut  in  regard  to  orchard  grass  he 
had  no  experience. 

There  seemed  to  he  no  gentleman  present  with  experience  on  the 
subject,  and  the  question  was  dropped. 


PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  W.  STERLING,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

MADISON. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  only  to  give  practical  directions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  protection  against  lightning;  hut  also,  and 
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mainly,  to  present  in  concise  form,  tlie  scientific  principles  involved. 
The  laws  of  electrical  action  must  be  clearly  apprehended  in  order 
that  one  may  be  qualified  to  judge  correctly  in  regard  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  appliances  proposed  for  warding  off  the  effects  of  this  destruc¬ 
tive  agent.  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge  only,  that  the 
practical  rules  furnished  by  science  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  varying  conditions  constantly  occurring. 

We  have  undertaken  this  worta,  not  because  we  have  any  thing 
new  to  present.  The  principles  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand 
have  all  been  kjiown  to  science  since  the  time  of  Franklin.  Nor 
have  there  been  invented  any  improvemen  ts  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles,  essentially  different  from  what  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Franklin  himself. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  occasion  for  calling  anew 
the  attenton  of  farmers  and  others  to  this  subject.  Had  we  statis¬ 
tics  at  hand,  we  should  be  glad  to  lay  before  you  definite  information 
in  regard  to  the  loss  of  property  and  life  caused  by  lightning. 
This,  we  think,  would  be  found  greater  than  is  general^  supposed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  protection,  as  actually  applied,  are 
far  from  effective.  Buildings,  apparently  well  provided  with  rods, 
are  often  struck  by  lightning — oftener,  it  may  be,  than  those  with¬ 
out  them.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  electricity  would  show  the  cause  of  this  failure,  and  would  restore 
confidence  in  the  complete  protection  afforded  by  rods  constructed 
and  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  electricity;  and  thus,  we 
are  assured,  much  property  and  many  lives  would  be  saved.  It  is 
the  more  important  that  these  laws  be  generally  understood,  since 
so  many  false  notions  are  disseminated  by  charlatans  and  so  many 
impositions  practiced  by  agents  and  venders  of  rods — each  claiming 
for  his  wares  superiority  over  all  others.  Moreover;  what  appears 
in  the  public  prints  on  this  subject,  generally  comes  from  interested 
parties,  is  partial,  one-sided,  and  by  no  means  trustworthy;  while 
the  publications  of  scientific  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  form 
not  readily  accessible  to  common  readers. 

We  desire  here  to  call  particular  attention  to  an  article  on  At¬ 
mospheric  Electricity,  by  Professor  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  published  under  the  head  of  Meteorology  in  the 
Patent  Office  Report  for  1859.  If  the  principles  presented  in  this 
publication  were  generally  understood  and  practically  observed, 
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nothing  further  would  be  needed.  We  express  our  obligations  to 
this  paper  in  what  follows. 

The  proper  object  of  scientific  investigation  is  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena.  This  consists  in  a  logical  reference  of  these 
phenomena  to  some  general  law,  or  in  pointing  out  the  steps  by 
which  they  may  be  deduced  from  some  principle  already  established. 
Electricity  is  subject  to  laws  as  definite  and  uniform  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  as  any  other  department  of i nature.  The  general  laws  which 
govern  electrical  action  are  well  established,  and  may  be  so  stated 
as  to  be  readily  apprehended.  A  moderate  degree  of  study  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  would  enable  one  to  understand  and 
apply  these  laws  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  electrical  phenom¬ 
ena  which  come  under  his  notice.  Besides  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  this  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  knowledge  thus  ob¬ 
tained  would  be  of  great  practical  value.  It  would  enable  one  to 
anticipate  hurtful  results  and  to  devise  proper  means  for  warding 
off  danger.  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science — 
now  happily  within  the  reach  of  all — would  afford  the  most  effectual 
security  against  imposture,  and  form  the  best  antidote  for  many  of 
the  evils  which  afflict  society.  We  bespeak,  then,  your  candid  and 
earnest  attention  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  se¬ 
curity  of  your  crops  and  your  homes. 

We  propose  briefly  to  state  the  general  laws  or  principles  which 
govern  electrical  action — to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  de¬ 
ductions  from  these  principles,  and  finally  to  give  some  practical  di¬ 
rections  which  should  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  erection 
of  conductors  for  the  protection  of  property  against  injury  from 
lightning. 

For  clearness  of  apprehension^  we  shall,  in  stating  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
trical  action,  use  the  language  of  Du  Fay’s  theory,  which  assumes 
that  the  facts  of  ordinary  electricity  may  be  referred  to  the  action 
of  two  subtle  fluids,  called  by  Du  Fay  vitrious  and  resinous ,  but 
now  generally  designated  as  positive  and  negative. 

To  explain  electrical  phenomena  hy  the  mechanical  action  of 
these  fluids,  the  theory  assumes  the  following  postulates: 

1.  These  fluids  pervade  all  matter,  its  particles  being  so  minute 
as  to  exist  between  the  atoms  of  gross  matter. 

2.  The  particles  of  each  of  these  fluids  mutually  repel  each  other 
with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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3.  The  particles  of  each  one  of  these  fluids  attract  those  cf  the 
other  with  a  force  varying  according  to  the  same  law. 

4.  Each  of  these  fluids  pass  freely  through  some  bodies  and 
very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  through  others.  The  former  are 
called  conductors ,  the  latter  non-  conductors. 

5.  When  these  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantities  in  the  same 
body,  or  when  they  are  so  united  that  their  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  neutralized,  there  are  no  indications  of  electrical  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  body  is  then  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state. 

6.  By  friction  and  other  processes,  these  fluids  may  be  separated 
and  accumulated  in  different  bodies.  Then  electrical  action  is  ex¬ 
hibited. 

7.  When  a  body  has  an  excess  of  one  of  the  fluids  it  is  said  to  be 
positively  electrified ,  when  it  has  an  excess  of  the  other  it  is  said  to 
be  negatively  electrified.  This  excess  of  either  fluid  is  called  f  ree  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  to  this  free  electricity  that  all  electrical  phenomena 
are  due. 

In  adopting  this  theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  electricity,  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  its  absolute  truth.  Its  value 
does  not  depend  on  this.  If  it  furnishes, in  exact  and intelligable 
language,  an  expression  of  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity;  if  all 
the  logical  deductions  from  it  are  in  strict  accordance  with  observed 
facts,  so  that  we  are  enabled  by  it  to  predict  the  form  and  time  of 
their  occurrance,  it  has  the  same  value  to  us  as  though  it  were 
absolutely  true  in  all  that  it  assumes. 

Having  then  a  general  law  or  theory  by  which,  on  mechanical 
principles  we  can  anticipate  and  explain  all  phenomena  of  common 
or  frictional  electricity,  we  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  deductions,  and  especially  those  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  These  deductions  can  all  be  verified 
by  experiment. 

Electrical  phenomena  belong  to  two  general  classes:  1,  Statical 
Electricity:  2,  Dynamical  Electricity.  The  first  relates  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  electricity  at  rest ,  the  second  to  those  of  electricity  in 
motion. 


STATICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  more  simple  phenom¬ 
ena.  By  friction  or  other  processes,  all  bodies  may  become  excited ; 
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that  is,  may  become  charged  with  either  the  positive  or  negative 
fluid  in  excess  of  its  natural  share,  If,  for  example,  smooth  glass 
be  rubbed  with  woolen  or  silk  cloth,  the  two  fluids  are  separated; 
the  positive  fluid  being  accumulated  on  the  glass,  and  the  negative 
fluid  in  equal  quantity  on  the  cloth,  as  careful  experiment  proves. 
This  excitement  is  shown  by  each  body’s  attracting  light  substances, 
such  as  a  pith-ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread.  Now,  if  this  pith- 
ball  be  touched  by  the  excited  glass,  it  will  become  electrified,  that 
is,  will  receive  free  electricity  from  the  excited  body,  and  will  be 
instantly  repelled.  The  same  takes  place  when  sealing  wax  is 
rubbed  with  a  woolen  or  silk  cloth.  That  there  are  two  kinds  of 
electricity  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  two  pith-balls,  when  both  are 
electrified  by  contact  with  the  excited  glass  or  sealing  wax,  mu¬ 
tually  repel  each  other;  but  if  one  be  electrified  by  contact  with 
the  glass  and  the  other  with  the  wax,  they  mutually  attract.  So 
all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  being  excited  by  friction  with  either 
positive  or  negative  electricity. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  conductor  and  non-conduc¬ 
tor,  let  us  suppose  a  globe  mounted  upon  a  glass  standard.  If  the 
surface  of  the  glass  be  free  from  moisture,  and  the  air  dry,  this 
globe  is  said  to  be  insulated ,  that  is,  surrounded  by  non-conductors. 
Suppose  now,  the  globe  to  be  touched  by  an  excited  body;  if  the 
globe  be  a  good  conductor,  as  metal,  free  electricity  will  instantly 
be  diffused  over  its  whole  surface;  if  the  globe  be  a  non-conductor, 
as  glass,  it  will  become  electrified  only  at,  or  a  little  beyond  the 
point  in  actual  contact  with  the  excited  body.  So,  if  the  electri¬ 
fied  globe  be  touched  with  the  finger,  or  connected  with  the 
ground  by  a  good  conductor,  it  will,  if  of  metal,  instantly  part  with 
all  its  free  electricity ;  but  if  of  glass,  only  that  at  or  near  the  point 
in  contact  with  the  finger.  Thus  we  may  determine  the  character 
of  different  substances  as  conductors  of  electricity,  by  the  time  an 
electrified  body  is  losing  its  free  electricity  when  touched  by  rods 
formed  of  these  different  substances. 

A  body,  insulated  as  above  explained,  will  retain  its  free  electric¬ 
ity  for  some  time.  If  there  be  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  glass 
standard,  or  in  the  air,  it  will  soon  conduct  off  the  free  electricity. 
If  it  be  perfectly  insulated,  it  will  gradually  lose  its  charge  by  con¬ 
nection,  that  is,  the  particles  of  air  in  contact  with  the  body 
become  electrified  and  then  are  repelled.  These  are  followed  by 
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others  taking  their  place,  till  the  whole  charge  is  carried  off. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  theory,  that  free  electric¬ 
ity  must,  from  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles,  exist  only  on 
or  near  the  surface  of  bodies.  Experiment  shows  this.  If  a  hollow 
globe  of  metal,  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  be  insulated  and  elec¬ 
trified,  a  small  pith  ball,  coated  with  gold  leaf  and  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface 
receives  no  charge,  but  when  made  to  touch  the  outer  surface,  is 
instantly  electrified  and  repelled.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be 
shown  that  if  there  be  depressions  or  cavities  in  a  charged  con¬ 
ductor,  there  is  no  free  electricity  on  the  depressed  surfaces.  This 
fact  is  established  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. 

In  all  bodies  of  regular  form,  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  can, 
according  to  the  theory,  be  mathematically  calculated,  and  the 
results  of  such  calculations  have  been  confirmed  by  experiment.  If 
the  body  be  a  sphere  of  metal,  the  fluid  will  be  uniformly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  surface.  If  it  be  cylindrical  and  terminate  in  spherical 
surfaces,  the  fluid  will  accumulate  more  at  the  tw^o  ends.  If  one 
end  be  drawn  out  more  and  more  towards  a  point,  the  fluid  will 
accumulate  more  and  more  at  that  end,  till  at  length  its  tension  will 
become  too  great  to  be  retained.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  an 
insulated  conductor  with  a  sharp  point  cannot  be  charged — or  only 
very  slightly — and  that  an  electrified  body  is  instantly  discharged 
by  holding  a  pointed  conductor  some  distance  from  it.  These 
facts  are  of  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  construction  of 
lightning-rods. 


INDUCTION. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  the  general  fact  of  induction , 
which  explains  many  electrical  phenomena,  and  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  general  we  mean 
by  induction ,  the  electrical  disturbance  in  one  body  produced  by 
the  proximity  of  another  electrified  body,  when  there  is  no  transfer 
of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other.  Clearly  to  apprenend  this,  let 
us  again  refer  to  our  insulated  globe.  Suppose  this  to  be  highly 
charged  writh  positive  electricity.  Let  now  an  insulated  cylinder  of 
7  A 
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metal,  and  in  its  natural  state,  be  brought  near  the  charged  globe. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  what  ought,  according  to  the  theory,  to  take 
place.  The  free  electricity  of  the  globe  will  repel  the  positive  fluid 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  far  end  and  attract  the  negative  fluid  to  the 
near  end.  Thus  the  two  fluids,  which  being  united  in  equal  quan¬ 
tity  throughout  the  cylinder,  before  neutralized  each  others  action, 
are  now  separated  and  accumulated  at  the  two  ends,  leaving  near 
the  centre  a  neutral  point,  or  when  the  two  fluids  are  in  equal  quan¬ 
tity,  if  the  globe  is  of  metal,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  a  like  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  two  fluids  in  it.  Thus  b}r  a  series  of  actions  and 
re-actions,  this  separation  will  go  on  in  the  two  bodies  till  there  is 
an  equilibrium  between  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  of  the 
fluids  accumulated  at  the  two  ends. 

If  now  another  insulated  cylinder  be  brought  near  the  remote 
end  of  the  first,  the  same  disturbance  will  take  place  in  its  electric¬ 
ities,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  If  the  second  cylinder  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  first,  the  positive  fluid  accumulated  at 
the  remote  end  of  the  first  will  be  driven  farther  from  the  globe, 
and  more  of  the  negative  fluid  drawn  to  the  near  end.  Thus  the 
effect  will  be  greater  as  the  length  of  the  cjflinder  is  increased.  If 
the  remote  end  be  connected  by  a  conductor  with  the  earth,  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  greatest;  for  this  will  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  indefinitely. 

All  this  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  theory,  and  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  experiment. 

You  will  now  understand  why  bodies  in  their  natural  state  are 
attracted  by  an  electrified  body.  First,  induction  takes  place;  then 
the  attraction  between  the  unlike  electricities  acting  at  a  shorter 
distance  is  greater  than  the  repulsion  between  the  like  electricities ; 
hence  the  bodies  tend  towards  each  other. 

This  enables  us  also  to  understand  the^cause  of  electrical  dischar- 

.  ’  / 

ges,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  electric  spark  or  light¬ 
ning.  The  attraction  between  the  opposite  electricities  accumulat¬ 
ed  by  induction  becomes  so  great  that  they  rush  together,  ruptur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  air  with  an  explosive  effect. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  probability  of  an  explosive  dis¬ 
charge  depends,  (1)  on  the  intensity  of  the  charge  in  the  electrified 
body;  (2)  its  distance  from  the  body  on  which  it  acts;  (3)  the  con¬ 
ducting  quality,  not  only  of  the  body  in  which  induction  takes 
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place,  but  also  of  the  electrified  body;  (4)  the  length  of  the  body  in 
which  electricity  is  induced,  and  (5)  the  perfection  of  the  point  pre¬ 
sented,  which  has  great  intensity  of  action  and  tendency  to  open  a 
passage  through  the  air  for  the  electric  fluids. 

This  inductive  action  takes  place  at  a  great  distance,  not  only 
through  the  air,  but  through  any  intervening  non-conductor. 
Thunder-clouds  are  sometimes  so  highly  charged  that  a  discharge 
takes  place  through  an  intervening  distance  of  miles. 

DYNAMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

The  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity  in  motion ,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  velocity,  are  very  difficult  to  investigate.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  effects  due  to  this  agent  are  produced  by  it  while  in  motion. 
In  a  state  of  equilibrium  it  seems  to  produce  no  effect  upon  the  bod¬ 
ies  in  which  it  is  accumulated.  It  is  only  when  it  passes  explo¬ 
sively  from  a  charged  bod}',  that  mechanical  effects  are  observed. 
Electricity  which  is  developed  by  chemical  action  is  so  different  in 
kind  from  frictional  electricity,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  rea¬ 
soning  by  analogy,  as  some  do,  from  one  to  the  other.  Frictional 
electricity  is  of  much  higher  tension,  showing  a  repulsive  force  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  the  fluids  which  does  not  seem  to  exist  in 
galvanism. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  us  merely  to  state  the  leading 
phenomena  of  Dynamical  Electricity  which  bear  upon  our  subject. 

1.  When  a  discharge  takes  place  between  a  cloud  or  other  elec¬ 
trified  body  and  the  Earth,  the  fluid  will  always  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Of  several  conductors  equally  good,  it  will  take 
the  most  direct.  It  may  follow  a  circuitous  path  in  preference  to 
the  direct,  if  the  former  is  a  better  conductor.  Lightning  often 
seems  to  pursue  a  very  fitful  course  in  passing  through  a  building, 
but  it  is  always  determined  by  the  general  fact  just  stated. 

2.  In  the  transmission  of  electricity  through  a  conductor  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size,  the  fluid  passes  on  or  just  beneath  the  surface.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  galvanic  electricity,  which  pervades  the  whole 
mass  of  the  conductor.  If  the  charge  be  very  large  compared  with 
the  conductor  it  may  pervade  the  whole  mass,  in  which  case  the  con¬ 
ductor  is  generally  dissipated  or  destroyed.  That  frictional  electricity 
in  passing  through  an  adequate  conductor  is  confined  to  the  portion 
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on  or  near  the  surcace,  Prof.  Henry  has  shown  by  a  very  ingenious 
experiment. 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  construction  of  light¬ 
ning-rods.  If  the  rod  be  cylindrical,  the  fluid  in  its  passage  will  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  its  capacity  will  be 
as  its  surface  or  diameter.  This  will  not  be  true  of  a  rod  of  any 
other  form.  If,  for  example,  the  rod  be  grooved,  the  fluid  will  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles  tend  to  pass  along 
that  part  of  the  surface  most  remote  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
rod,  so  that  its  capacity  will  not  be  as  its  actual  surface.  Besides, 
there  will  be  a  tendancy  of  the  fluid  to  pass  off  explosively  from 
any  part  of  the  surface  approaching  towards  a  sharp  edge. 

3.  The  passage  of  a  discharge  through  any  medium,  as  air,  im¬ 
parts  to  its  particles  a  repulsive  force  which  causes  them  to  sepa¬ 
rate  with  explosive  energy.  The  mechanical  effects  produced  by 
lightning  are  due  principally  to  this  cause.  A  powerful  discharge  of 
electricity  through  a  confined  portion  of  air  has  been  known  to 
impart  such  repulsive  energy  to  the  particles  of  air  as  to  lift  the 
roof  from  a  building.  The  splintering  of  trees  by  lightning  and 
other  mechanical  effects  of  this  kind,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

4.  When  an  explosive  discharge  takes  place  between  two  bodies, 
the  greatest  energy  is  exhibited  at  the  points  of  disruption.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  points  of  conductors  are  so  often  melted. 

5.  In  case  of  a  disruptive  discharge  through  the  air,  the  electrici¬ 
ty,  even  while  passing  through  a  continuous  conductor  well  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ground,  tends  in  some  degree  to  be  given  off  in 
sparks  to  surrounding  bodies.  While  in  such  cases,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  charge  has  no  tendency  to  leave  the  conductor,  the 
quantity  which  tends  to  fly  off  laterally  from  it,  is  often  sufficient, 
as  Prof.  Henry  has  shown,  to  ignite  combustible  materials.  Light¬ 
ning-rods  therefore  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  through  material 
easily  ignited. 

6.  As  water  is  much  inferior  as  a  conductor  to  metal,  in  case  of 
a  disruptive  discharge,  there  will  be,  even  when  a  rod  is  connected 
with  the  moist  ground,  considerable  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  from  the  rod  to  the  earth.  This  assistance  will  obvious¬ 
ly  be  less  as  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth  is  greater. 
This  fact  should  be  carefully  observed  in  putting  up  lightning  con¬ 
ductors. 
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ELECTRICITY  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  electri¬ 
cal  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  one  which  seems  to  us  to  furn¬ 
ish  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  is  that  of  Peltier,  which  refers  them  all  to  the  inductive  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  being  itself  in  a  permanent  state  of  negative  ex¬ 
citement.  On  this  hypothesis  certainly  we  can  readily  explain 
what  is  known  to  be  true — that  some  clouds  are  highly  charged 
with  electricity,  while  others  are  in  the  natural  state.  That  those 
positively  charged  are  generally  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  while 
those  negatively  electrified  are  for  the  most  part  lound  higher  up. 
We  can  readily  understand,  also,  on  this  hypothesis,  how  clouds  may 
be  re-supplied  with  electricity,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  discharges  from  the  same  cloud  in  its  passage  over  the  earth. 
We  shall  not  enter  upon  this  explanation;  but  assuming  that  clouds 
may  be  highly  charged  with  electricity,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  lightning  on  the  principle  of  induction 
as  already  explained. 

This  inductive  action  and  explosive  discharges  take  place,  not 
only  between  clouds,  but  between  the  earth  and  clouds  highly 
charged  with  electricity.  The  places  on  the  earth  where  dischar¬ 
ges  will  most  likely  occur  will  be  determined  by  the  conductive 
character  of  the  material  and  the  other  conditions  before  mention¬ 
ed. 

The  destructive  effects  of  lightning  are  due  to  the  tremendous 
repulsive  energy  imparted  to  the  particles  of  the  body  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place,  and  these  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  and  tension  of  the  charge,  and  the  nature  of  the  body 
through  which  the  discharge,  in  its  transmission  to  or  from  the 
earth,  passes.  If  the  body  be  a  good  conductor,  of  sufficient  size, 
and  well  connected  with  the  ground,  the  fluid  will  pass  harmlessly 
to  the  earth;  but  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  its  destructive  energy  will  be  expended 
on  the  body  itself.  If  the  fluid  in  its  passage  leap  from  one  object 
to  another,  these  effects,  as  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  infer,  are 
greatest  at  the  points  of  disruption. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  effects  are  produced  not  only  where 
the  discharge  occurs,  but  miles  away,  by  what  is  called  the  return 
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stroke.  This  occurs  when,  by  the  inductive  action  of  one  or  more 
clouds  upon  points  widely  separated,  the  electricities  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  these  points,  a  discharge  takes  place  at  one  point  and 
the  equilibrium  is  suddenly  restored  at  the  other.  Life  is  some¬ 
times  destroyed  in  this  way. 

It  should  be  observed  that  animal  life  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
simple  transmission  of  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  through  the 
living  body,  though  a  good  conductor.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  repulsive  energy  imparted  to  the  particles  of  the  blood  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  same  way  living  trees  are  riven  by 
the  lightning-stroke. 

LIGHTNING-RODS. 

How  then  do  lightning-rods  afford  protection  from  these  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  after  what  has  been  said, 
will  be  easily  understood.  Lightning-rods  being  prominent  and 
pointed  conductors,  and  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  moist  earth,  present  the  conditions  required  for  the  most  per¬ 
fect  induction.  The  inductive  action  of  the  cloud  will  therefore 
take  place  mainly  in  the  rod  rather  than  in  the  surrounding  objects. 
Hence  the  electricity  which  is  drawn  from  the  earth  to  neutralize 
the  redundant  electricity  of  the  cloud,  must  pass  from  the  rod,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  building  on  which  it  is  placed.  So  in  case  of  the 
return  stroke,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  through  the  rod.  To  be 
more  specific,  a  lightning  conductor  affords  protection  in  two  ways : 
first  by  silently  drawing  off  the  free  electricity  from  the  charged 
cloud,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  disarming  it  of  its  fury.  This  it  does 
by  the  action  of  the  point  as  already  explained.  A  rod  properly 
constructed,  will  in  nearly  all  cases,  by  thus  neutralizing  the 
electricity  of  the  cloud,  prevent  an  explosive  discharge.  Lightning- 
very  rarely  strikes  in  cities  or  villages,  because  the  many  pointed 
•  rods  and  spires  gradually  and  silently  conduct  off  the  redundant 
electricity  from  the  thunder  clouds  before  they  come  within 
striking  distance.  Clouds  watched  from  an  eminence  may  be 
seen  to  descend  as  they  pass  over  a  village,  and  then  rise  again, 
showing  the  action  of  the  pointed  objects.  But  secondly,  in  case  of 
an  explosive  discharge,  the  electric  fluid  will  pass  harmless  through 
the  rod  only,  as  before  shown,  the  charge  being  thus  drawn  away 
from  the  building  itself.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  lightning 
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does  often  fall  upon  rods  explosively.  This  takes  place  when  by 
wind  the  charged  cloud  is  suddenly  brought  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  rod  before  there  is  time  for  the  electricity  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  off  silently. 

That  lightning-rods  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  protect  any 
building,  and  all  within,  from  the  fearful  thunder-bolt,  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  reasonable  doubt.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the 
language  of  Prof.  Henry,  the  highest  living  authority  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  says;  uIn  a  house  properly  provided  with  lightning-rods, 
however  many  discharges  may  fall  upon  it,  we  are  well  assured  from 
full  experience  and  established  principles,  no  damage  can  ensue  to 
the  occupants  within.  There  is  perhaps  no  edifice  in  the  country 
more  exposed  to  explosive  discharges  of  lightning  than  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  building.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  considerable  distance 
from  any  other  building,  at  present  without  trees  near  it,  except 
of  a  few  years  growth,  and  surmounted  with  nine  towers  of  hights 
varying  from  60  to  150  feet.  Five  of  these  are  provided  with  light¬ 
ning-rods,  and  although  we  should  have  advised  the  furnishing  of  a 
rod  to  each  tower,  yet  thus  far  the  building  has  escaped  unscathed, 
although  several  explosive  discharges  have  passed  down  the  rods.” 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  fine  looking  rod  upon  a  building.  It 
must  conform  to  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth, 
otherwise  it  may  actually  invite  the  thunder-bolt.  We  believe  that 
rods  as  commonly  put  up  by  traveling  agents,  are,  to  say  the  least,  for 
the  most  part,  worthless. 

We  shall  close  this  long  paper  by  some 

/ 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PUT¬ 
TING  UP  OF  LIGHTNING-RODS. 

1.  The  rod  should  be  of  good  conducting  material.  Though  copper 
is  a  better  conductor,  an  iron  rod  having  sufficient  conducting  sur¬ 
face,  answers  every  purpose,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

2.  The  best  form  is  the  cylindrical,  because  in  a  rod  of  this  form 
every  part  of  the  surface  is  equally  conductive,  and  its  capacity  is  as 
its  surface  or  diameter.  If  the  rod  be  of  iron,  the  diameter  should 
not  be  less  than  an  inch ;  it  need  not  be  solid. 

3.  The  rod  should  be  continuous.  There  should  be  as  few  parts  as 
possible,  and  these  should  have  perfect  metallic  connection.  The 
joints  should  be  carefully  protected  from  moisture  to  prevent  rust. 
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For  the  same  reason,  it  is  well  to  cover  an  iron  rod  with  a  coating 
of  black  paint,  having  for  its  principal  ingredient,  lampblack,  which 
is  a  good  conductor. 

4.  The  rod  should  terminate  above  in  a  single  point ,  one  is  better 
than  many.  To  prevent  melting  the  point  should  not  be  too  slen¬ 
der,  and  should  he  of  solid  platinum  soldered  to  a  copper  socket 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  rod.  As  generally  made,  the  point  contains 
so  little  platinum  that  it  may  be  melted  by  a  powerful  discharge. 
It  is  important  that  the  point  be  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

Thus  much  as  to  rods  themselves.  We  add  some  directions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  of  erecting  them.  The  failure  of  conductors  to 
answer  their  purpose,  we  are  well  persuaded,  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  put  up. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  specific  directions  on  this  point  suited  to  every 
case.  There  is  especial  need  here  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
electricity  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  applying  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  number  and  position  of  con¬ 
ductors,  connection  with  the  earth,  &c.,  depend  on  various  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  form,  height  and  size  of  the  building,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  materials,  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands,  &c. 
The  following  directions,  however,  we  regard  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  : 

1.  Points  should  be  erected  on  those  parts  of  the  building  most 
exposed  to  explosive  discharges  of  lightning,  such  as  the  most 
prominent  points — on  those  which  from  the  presence  of  iron  pipes, 
or  other  conducting  materials,  are  most  liable  to  inductive  action, 
on  chimneys  in  which  there  are  fires  during  the  season  of  thunder¬ 
storms — on  that  side  of  the  house  towards  the  point  from  which 
these  storms  usually  come. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  rod  will  protect  an  area  whose  radius 
is  twice  its  height  above  the  building.  Points  should  be  placed 
nearer  than  this  rule  requires,  especially  if  there  is  much  conduct¬ 
ing  material  in  the  building. 

2.  When  there  are  two  or  more  points  on  a  building,  they  should 
all  be  connected  together  by  rods  on  the  roof,  and  there  should  be 
several  conductors  running  to  the  ground.  The  reason  is,  that 
if  the  discharge  from  the  cloud  is  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the 
rod,  it  may  divide,  or  if  one  conductor  is  imperfectly  connected 
with  the  ground  it  may  find  a  passage  by  another. 
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3.  When  the  roof  of  the  house  is  of  metal,  it  is  advisable  to  put 
it  in  connection  with  the  rod  by  strips  of  copper  soldered  to  each. 
When  there  are  large  masses  of  metal  in  a  building,  especially  if 
they  extend  to  some  distance  in  a  vertical  direction,  these  also 
should  be  connected  with  the  conductor. 

4.  That  which  most  of  all  needs  attention  in  erecting  conductors, 
is  proper  connection  with  the  earth.  Failure  here  is  fatal.  A  rod 
not  properly  connected  with  the  ground  is  worse  than  useless.  And 
yet  failure  just  here  is  most  common  and  least  likely  to  be  observ¬ 
ed.  We  believe  that  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  conductors  have 
failed  to  secure  protection,  have  been  owing  to  some  defect  in  this 
particular.  All  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  observation, 
were  readily  traced  to  this  cause.  The  common  method  is  to  insert 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod  some  five  or  six  feet  into  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  Even  if  the  ground  were 
permanently  moist  we  regard  this  entirely  insufficient.  A  rod 
thus  inserted  into  dry  sand,  would  to  say  the  least,  afford  no  protec¬ 
tion. 

If  gas  or  water  pipes  are  in  use  within  a  house,  the  rod  should  be 
connected  with  the  mains  or  large  pipes  in  the  streets  by  a  strip 
of  copper  wrapped  several  times  around  the  pipe,  one  end  being 
soldered  to  the  rod  and  the  other  to  the  pipe.  In  such  houses,  this 
connection  is  essential  to  perfect  safety.  In  houses  where  these 
pipes  are  not  found,  the  best  method  is  to  have  the  rod  terminate 
in  a  well  of  water.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  two  or  three 

branches  should  run  off  from  the  building  several  feet.  These 

/ 

should  be  placed  in  trenches  so  deep  as  to  be  always  in  the  moist 
ground.  They  should  be  surrounded  by  fresh  powdered  charcoal 
and  terminate  in  a  large  plate  of  metal  deep  in  the  moist  ground. 
The  object  to  be  secured  is  large  extent  of  surface  with  perma¬ 
nently  moist  ground. 

The  rod,  of  coarse,  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  house,  should 
take  the  most  direct  course  practicable  to  the  ground,  and  all  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  direction  in  the  rod,  or  projections  from  its  surface 
should  be  avoided.  Glass  insulators,  wre  regard  of  very  little 
importance. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  farmers  especially  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  not  neglecting  the  means  of  protecting  their  homes  and 
bams  from  lightning.  Isolated  buildings,  not  surrounded  by  large 
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trees,  are  very  liable  to  be  struck.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  barns  when  filled  with  moist  hay.  Both  the  moisture  and 
the  vapor  ascending  ftom  the  newly-gathered  crop,  by  their  con¬ 
ducting  character,  strongly  invite  the  fearful  lightning  stroke. 

Finally  we  say,  study  this  subject;  trust  not  the  erection  of  rods 
upon  your  buildings  entirely  to  agents,  however  knowing  and 
plausible.  See  to  it  that  they  are  put  up  in  accordance  with  the 
well  established  laws  of  electricity  and  in  compliance  with  the 
practical  rules  furnished  by  science. 

Mr.  Benton-.  Tell  us  what  would  be  the  best  method  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  rod  to  the  house. 

Prof.  Sterling.  If  it  is  a  brick  house,  it  is  well  enough  to  use 
the  glass  insulators  with  the  hooks  driven  in  between  the  bricks, 
but  I  do  not  regard  the  glass  insulators  as  of  Any  importance  at  all. 
As  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  wet  they  become  perfect  conduct¬ 
ors,  and  the  fluid  is  as  likely  to  go  into  the  building  as  it  is  into  the 
ground.  The  insulators  are  just  as  likely  to  carry  the  fluid  into 
the  house  as  into  the  ground,  if  the  connection  between  the  rod  and 
the  ground  is  not  good.  They  should  not  get  out  of  place.  I 
think  that  near  the  ground,  the  rods  should  be  cased  in  wooden 
boxes  so  as  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Trempealeau.  Some  places  the  rod  requires  much 
more  preparation  than  in  others,  where  the  rod  enters  the  ground. 
In  some  places  it  is  only  necessary  to  stick  a  pin  of  iron  down  to 
secure  connection  for  the  telegraph  wire,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  connection  for  the  return  current. 

Now  is  there  any  means  by  which  we  can  tell  whether  the  ground 
is  a  good  or  bad  conductor? 

Professor  Sterling.  If  the  ground  is  wet  it  is  a  good  conductor. 
Clay  is  generally  moist,  if  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  a  good  conductor,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  the  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  I  had  a  case  where  a  rod  was  brought  to  me  some¬ 
time  ago,  one  of  the  scroll  rods.  The  house  was  situated  on  a 
sandy  bluff  and  the  rod  passed  nearly  over  one  of  the  water 
conductors,  and  down  into  the  sand,  and  an  excessive  discharge 
took  place,  and  it  passed  off  on  to  the  water  conductor,  and  the 
rod  was  collapsed  just  as  though  it  had  been  pounded  together 
with  a  hammer.  It  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  proper  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ground.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
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tance  and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  important  point — the  perfect  con¬ 
nection  of  the  rod  with  the  moist  ground — because  there  is  resist¬ 
ance  in  passing  from  the  rod  into  the  ground,  and  if  there  is  a 
conducting  substance  in  the  building  it  may  pass  off  over  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  claims  that 
there  must  be  a  metal  surface  nearly  equal  to  the  building. 

Mr.  M.  Anderson.  Professor  Stack  of  Cincinnati  stopped  with 
me  some  time  ago  and  instructed  me  how  to  put  up  a  lightning- 
rod.  When  I  came  to  Wisconsin,  I  insisted  that  every  man  should 
put  up  a  rod  in  the  manner  that  Professor  Stack  told  me.  He  told 
me  that  the  highest  steeple  in  Cincinnati  was  struck  by  lightning; 
said  he  told  them  how  to  put  up  a  rod,  but  they  all  knew  better 
than  he  did,  and  the  church  was  struck.  He  said,  never  have  the 
rod  nearer  or  closer  to  the  building  than  4  to  6  inches.  He  said  he 
would  have  wood  dried  thoroughly  and  boiled  in  oil,  and  then  have 
this  wood  fastened  to  the  building,  having  eyes  in  the  wood,  and 
glass  insulators. 

Finally  one  man  came  along  with  the  oiled  blocks  and  put  up  the 
rods,  and  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  the  way  my  house  and  barn  are 
rodded  now.  I  did  see  a  rod  in  Ohio,  on  the  highest  court  house, 
struck  with  lightning,  but  the  stroke  was  so  severe  that  it  broke 
the  point  of  the  rod  and  drove  it  out  of  its  socket.  The  rod 
entered  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  grass  was  all  cut  off  round  the 
pool  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  scythe.  Most  of  the  rods  in  my 
neighborhood  are  copper  strips  nailed  fast  to  the  building. 

Professor  Sterling.  In  regard  to  those  copper  strips;  when 
the  charge  is  small  they  may  furnish  protection,  but  as  I  said  in 
my  paper,  the  form  is  objectionable.  The  tendency  of  the  light¬ 
ning  is  to  go  off  from  the  edges.  You  can  see  that  the  particles  of 
fluid  according  to  that  theory  will  be  accumulated  on  the  edges, 
and  the  tension  will  be  much  greater  at  the  edges  than  at  the  mid¬ 
dle. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  connecting  with  the  building,  those 
oiled  blocks  are  non-conductors.  I  regard  that  as  of  secondary 
importance,  of  no  essential  importance  whether  you  have  insu¬ 
lators  or  not.  The  only  object  is  to  fasten  the  rod  firmly  to  the 
building.  I  don’t  think  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  men  who  have  studied  this  subject — scientific  men, 
in  regard  to  what  is  essential  to  a  conductor.  The  main  thing  I  in- 
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si  upon  is  the  connection  with  the  ground.  You  may  insulate  as 
you  please,  and  if  it  is  not  connected  with  the  ground  properly,  it 
i3  worthless  as  a  rod.  That  is  the  main  thing.  In  those  grooved 
rods,  the  agents  will  tell  you  they  have  a  great  deal  more  surface. 
Well,  they  have,  but  not  as  large  conducting  surface.  If  a  large 
charge  passes  down  one  of  these  rods  the  fluid  will  be  confined  to 
the  edges.  The  tendency  is  to  go  off  explosively  into  the  building, 
and  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  it  is  objectionable. 

Professor  Daniells.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
men  of  this  day  and  twenty  years  ago,  isn’t  there? 

Professor  Sterling.  No  sir,  I  don’t  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Columbus.  The  question  is  whether  the  rod 
will  contain  all  the  fluid  when  it  strikes  the  rod. 

Professor  Sterling.  Sometimes  the  rod  will  be  destroyed,  and 
yet  it  will  protect  the  building  if  it  is  well  connected  with 
the  ground,  but  if  it  passes  from  the  rod,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
wherever  it  strikes,  there  will  be  the  greatest  effect  produced. 
Sometimes  it  passes  right  through  a  wall  by  the  repulsive  force  im¬ 
parted  to  the  particles. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  wish  to  ask  in  reference  to  one  point.  What  is 
the  professor’s  opinion  in  reference  to  the  wind  mills  reaching  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  feet  above  a  barn,  with  iron  gearing  necessary  to  man¬ 
age  and  hold  the  mill  properly.  How  would  the  professor  attach 
the  rod  to  protect  the  barn,  or  would  that  wind  mill  have  any  effect 
on  the  building  with  so  much  iron  attached  to  it  ? 

Professor  Sterling.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  constructed,  but 
if  there  was  a  point  attached  to  the  iron  rod  above  and  the  iron 
well  connected  with  the  ground,  it  might  take  the  place  of  the  con¬ 
ductor,  if  it  is  soft  iron.  If  a  point  was  attached  to  the  iron  and 
extended  sufficiently  above  the  barn,  it  might  protect  the  barn.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  strike  the  shaft  just  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  conductor  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  the  cloud 
came  along,  the  induction  would  take  place  according  to  the  length 
of  it.  If  it  was  connected  with  the  ground,  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  strike  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  would  you  attach  the  rod  ? 

Professor  Sterling.  I  could  tell  better  if  I  saw  just  how  it  was 
constructed,  but  I  should  run  the  rod  above  the  point  and  have  it 
well  connected  with  the  ground,  or  if  there  was  sufficient  iron  run- 
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ning  all  the  way  up,  I  should  attach  the  point  above,  and  connect 
the  iron  with  the  ground. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  have  a  building  with  a  telegraph  office  in  it.  Can 
I  protect  that  building  so  that  it  will  be  as  safe  with  the  telegraph 
office  in  it  as  without  it  ? 

Professor  Sterling.  Yes  sir.  They  have  means  now  for  pro¬ 
tecting  buildings.  A  copper  plate  is  hung  from  the  wire  outside  of 
the  building,  and  another  copper  plate  connected  with  it  to  the 
ground  below. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Then  if  I  wish  to  have  a  telegraph  office  con¬ 
nected  with  my  house,  I  can  make  it  as  safe  as  without  it? 

Professor  Sterling.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Benton.  A  great  many  people  think  the  electricity  strikes 
a  building  horizontally,  and  in  the  angles  of  the  roof,  showing 
that  the  passage  of  the  fluid  is  as  frequently  horizontal  as  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

And  also  another  condition  in  relation  to  the  placing  of  the  rod 
to  the  ground.  I  recollect  digging  a  well  where  the  soil  was  8  or 
10  feet  above  a  rock,  and  when  it  was  thrown  out  on  to  the  ground, 
the  dust  would  fly  from  it,  it  wras  so  dry,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost 
impossible  that  the  rod  should  connect  with  some  body  of  water 
in  such  a  place. 

Professor  Sterling.  The  electricity,  when  the  charge  passes 
down  the  rod,  may,  by  induction,  act  upon  the  metal  that  is  in 
a  horizontal  position  and  may  pass  into  the  building  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Benton.  Then  the  connection  between  the  rod  and  the 
roof  must  be  of  equal  conducting  surface  as  the  rod  itself,  or  the 
connection  between  the  rod  and  the  house  wTould  be  broken. 

Professor  Sterling.  That  is,  the  roof  would  form  merely  a 
part  of  the  rod,  and  it  does  not  need  any  more  conducting  surface 
by  its  being  connected  with  the  roof. 

Mr.  Benton.  Then  the  connection  between  the  rod  and  the 
roof  must  be  of  the  same  capacity  of  the  rod. 

Professor  Sterling.  If  the  building  is  entirely  enclosed  in 
metal  and  you  connect  the  lower  part  of  it  with  the  ground  it 
would  need  no  other  connection  at  all. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Kenosha.  I  notice  that  it  is  always  white  oak 
trees  that  are  struck,  and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  thing  if  there  are 
trees  higher  than  the  building  to  attach  the  rod  there,  and  keep  the 
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lightning  as  far  off  the  building  as  possible.  It  is  the  white  oak 
trees  that  I  notice  have  suffered.  In  many  cases  we  have  trees 
around  our  buildings,  and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  put  the  rod 
there. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  of  Kenosha.  I  think  the  Professor  in  his  paper  gave 
us  that  idea  very  plainly,  and  I  think  the  lightning-rod  business  is 
about  pla}red  out.  I  would  rather  have  one  good  white  oak,  or  a 
Lombardy  poplar  near  my  house  than  all  the  rods  that  could  be 
put  up.  I  put  out  trees  around  my  house;  let  them  grow  up 
and  let  the  lightning  hit  them. 

Mr.  Stilson.  The  question  has  been  raised  here  in  regard  to  the 
lightning  striking  the  trees,  and  its  preference  for  certain  kinds  of 
wood.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  that  it  hardly  ever  breaks  more 
than  the  bark  of  some  trees,  and  in  others,  sometimes,  it  will  shat¬ 
ter  them  all  to  pieces,  and  it  will  rupture  some  trees  that  will  live, 
while  those  struck  in  summer  die.  The  willow,  the  maple,  and  the 
beach  ordinarily,  the  bark  is  not  even  ruptured  when  struck. 

Professor  Sterling.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  is  more  liable  to 
strike  one  tree  than  another,  it  is  because  it  is  a  betier  conductor. 
I  presume  that  Professor  Daniells  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  I  can 

Professor  Daniells.  Whenever  a  plant  is  in  full  vegetation  and  is 
injured  in  any  way  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  injured,  the 
tree  is  very  apt  to  die.  Take  a  tree  in  full  leaf  and  trim  away  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  branches,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves 
are  taken  away,  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  seriously  injured,  because 
we  have  taken  away  just  that  portion  of  the  ability  of  the  plant  to 
prepare  food  for  its  own  sustenance.  So  if  you  injure  a  tree  in  any 
other  way  while  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  going  on,  you  in  just 
that  degree  injure  the  life  of  the  tree.  It  is  with  the  tree  just  as 
with  any  other  organism.  In  the  winter,  the  functions  of  the  tree 
are  nearly  dormant,  and  if  struck  then,  it  may  recover. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  thought  has  struck  me,  that  a  platinum  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rod  would  be  as  important  as  one  at  the  top. 

•  Professor  Sterling.  I  think  the  remark  is  in  point.  I  see  no 
objection  to  having  points  from  the  rod  into  the  ground,  because  the 
fluid  cannot  be  retained  on  the  conductor  where  there  are  points. 
I  never  knew  rods  to  be  constructed  in  that  way,  but  I  believe  the 
idea  is  correct.  I  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rod 
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if  there  were  points  running  off  from  the  lower  end  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Benton-.  And  in  terminating  the  rod  in  a  cistern  or  well 
of  water,  would  there  be  danger  of  rupturing  the  structure? 

Professor  Sterling.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  some  danger  if  the  rods  ran  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cistern.  There  might  be  some  danger  of  the  charge 
passing  through  the  cistern. 

Secretary  Field.  How,  if  the  cistern  is  nearly  full  of  water? 

Professor  Sterling.  If  there  was  a  good  conducting  substance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cement,  the  charge  might  pass  through  the 
plastering.  When  the  rod  runs  into  the  water  the  tendency  is  to 
pass  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  through  it;  but  if  the 
rod  should  run  near  to  the  bottom  and  in  contact  with  the  cistern, 
I  should  think  there  might  be  some  danger.  As  a  general  rule  I 
should  think  it  might  be  safe. 

Mr.  Benton*  We  see  that  the  fluid  is  distributed,  where  it  cut  off 
all  the  grass  around  the  pond  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Tuttle.  I  have  a  point:  I  rode  one  time  on  Lake  Huron 
and  our  foremast  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  fluid  went  down 
the  mast  and  went  about  3  feet  under  the  deck  and  came  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  outside,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  When 
it  got  to  the  level  of  the  water  outside  it  passed  away,  and  it  did 
not  injure  the  vessel  at  all,  and  it  did  not  go  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Professor  Sterling.  In  inserting  the  rod  in  the  cistern  I  should 
be  careful  not  to  run  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern — that  the 
fluid  might  pass  off  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Professor  Daniells.  You  may  take  a  conductor,  I  do  not  care 
if  it  is  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  direct  a  point  towards  it,  and  the 
electricity  will  be  discharged.  It  strikes  me  that  a  point  would  be 
of  no  avail  under  the  ground,  because  there  are  such  a  multitude 
of  minute  points  or  particles  of  earth  which  have  moisture  on  the 
surface  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  and 
that  is,  in  relation  to  select  spots  for  building,  whether  high  lands 
or  low  lands  are  most  exposed  to  lightning.  In  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  where  I  live,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  low  lands,  somewhat 
covered  with  timber,  and  very  frequently  it  is  visited  with  lightning. 
Hardly  an  acre  can  be  found  that  is  not  marked  with  it,  while  on 
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the  ridges  above,  no  marks  are  to  be  seen,  and  I  never  have  known 
in  20  years  that  the  high  land  has  been  touched,  while  on  the  low 
land  almost  every  shower,  it  is  struck. 

Professor  Sterling.  The  low  land  is  moist  and  the  tall  trees  at¬ 
tract  the  electricity.  If  the  conducting  material  is  the  same,  the 
high  ground  is  the  most  prominent,  but  if  the  hill  is  dry  and  the 
low  land  is  moist  and  covered  with  tall  trees,  that  changes  the  con¬ 
ditions  entirely.  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  induction 
takes  place  in  the  trees  more  on  account  of  the  moist  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  than  upon  the  hill.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  expression 
that  lightning-rods  are  played  out.  I  must  acknowledge  that  rods 
as  they  are  ordinarily  put  up  are,  or  ought  to  be  played  out,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  the  principles  that  I  have  advanced  in  this 
paper  can  be  asserted,  and  that  a  building  can  be  protected.  And  I 
think  it  will  pay  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  rod,  put  up  in  the 
proper  way  on  a  building. 

Mr.  Stilson.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Professor  this  question.  In  the 
case  of  the  discharge,  and  to  save  human  life  where  a  person  may 
be  struck,  what  are  the  remedies  always  at  hand,  to  be  used  tem¬ 
porarily  by  other  persons  present? 

Professor  Sterling.  I  don’t  feel  hardly  competent  to  answer 
that  question.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  specially;  I  am  not  posted: 
know  the  common  remedies  are  cold  >vater,  etc.,  but  I  cannot  speak 
with  authority  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Cheever,  of  Rock  county.  There  is  no  dwelling  house  in 
Wisconsin  where  there  is  not  always  a  moist  spot  about  it;  there  is 
always  a  place  where  the  slops  of  the  kitchen  are  deposited,  and 
that  is  always  moist. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  Fox  Lake.  1  would  enquire  if  there  is  any 
such  form  in  existence  that  can  be  cheaply  procured.  I  am  aware 
that  a  tubular  form  can  be  procured  in  the  form  of  gas  pipe  at  an 
expense  that  far  exceeds  the  ordinary  rods.  The  Professor  said  it 
was  also  important  that  they  .should  be  intimately  connected,  and 
that  the  surface  should  be  large.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  a  tube  of 
sheet  iron  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Would  it  answer 
to  make  a  tubular  rod  of  sheet  iron,  and  have  it  connected  by 
clinching  in  the  ordinary  way?  Would  the  connection  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  close  ?  And  then  again,  would  it  be  necessary  that  the  rod 
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should  be  solid,  or  would  iron  rolled  up  without  being  welded  and 
connected  at  the  edges  be  sufficient? 

Professor  Sterling.  You  know  how  the  scroll  rod  is  construct¬ 
ed.  They  are  scrolls  which  are  inserted  into  each  other.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  that.  If  you  have  parts  of  iron,  they  ought  to 
be  intimately  connected  on  the  surface;  and  they  are  generally 
made  to  screw  into  each  other.  In  regard  to  the  practical  way  of 
effecting  this,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  any  opinion. 

The  rod  which  was  manufactured  at  Janesville  some  time  ago,  a 
continuous  copper  rod  without  any  break  in  it  at  all,  in  my 
judgment  was  one  of  the  best  rods  we  ever  had.  I  believe  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  that  rod  has  ceased.  The  edges  were  folded  in,  and 
it  was  entirely  continuous,  without  any  breaks  in  it  at  all,  and  in 
each  of  those  p^rts  where  it  was  rolled  you  could  put  in  wire  to 
stiffen  it  if  you  wished.  This  scroll  rod  I  think  is  very  good  if  it  is 
properly  put  up. 

Mr.  Benton.  Is  not  the  common  inch  gas-pipe  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  with  the  ends  screwed  together  firmly,  a  good  conductor? 

Professor  Sterling.  I  meant  to  have  tried  an  experiment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  galvanized  iron,  as  to  its  conductive  quality,  but  I  did  not 
have  time.  It  is  stated  in  Chamber’s  Encyclopedia  that  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  conducting  metal  than  iron,  but  iron  in  the  form  of  those  gas- 
pipes  is  just  as  good  as  though  it  were  solid,  as  you  have  less  mate¬ 
rial  and  more  surface. 


OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

✓ 

BY  PROF.  W.  W.  DANIELLS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  MADISON. 

In  all  the  operations  intended  to  aid  his  crops  in  obtaining  food 
for  a  vigorous  and  productive  growth,  the  farmer  needs  to  regard 
the  soil  as  the  only  source  from  which  that  food  can  be  obtained. 

Plants  do,  indeed,  draw  a  large  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  air.  But  the  supply  from  that  source  is  always  abundant,  and 
to  effect  it  in  any  way  either  in  quantity  or  quality  is  impossible 
for  man. 

The  soil  is  the  great  store-house  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plant  food,  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  these  constituents,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  that  the  farmer  must  turn  his  attention. 

To  obtain  this  increase,  he  plows,  harrows,  cultivates,  drains  and 
8  A 
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manures,  and  performs  all  the  various  operations  that  are  included 
under  the  term  “cultivation,”  regarded  in  its  widest  sense,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  processes  in  use  for  the  hastening  of  plant  growth  by 
the  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

A  soil  is  rock,  that  by  the  slow  but  constant  action  of  natural 
forces,  heat,  moisture  and  the  atmosphere  has  become  disintegrated. 
Upon  such  pulverized  rock  plants  have  grown  for  innumerable 
years,  and  the  decomposition  of  these  plants  upon  the  soil  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  surface  with  a  stratum  that  is  largely  mixed  with  organic 
matter.  This  stratum  is  the  arable  soil  which  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  that  is  immediately  available  to  plants.  It  is  that 
which  is  popularly  known  as  the  so?7,  and  with  which  the  farmer 
has  to  deal  in  his  efforts  to  secure  an  abudant  supply  of  nourish- 
ment  for  his  crops,  for  to  that  end  are  all  his  efforts  directed. 

How  is  it,  that  the  purpose  sought  is  accomplished  by  the  means 
used  ? 

Nothing  is  added  to  the  soil  by  plowing  or  harrowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  hoeing.  A  field  contains  nothing  after  these  operations  have 
been  performed  that  was  not  there  before,  and  yet  these  are  the 
means  employed  to  supply  through  the  soil,  from  year  to  year,  that 
which,  by  the  wonderful  magic  of  plant- growth,  shall  bring  the 
harvest  with  its  hundred  fold. 

The  mineral  matter  in  agricultural  plants  is  but  a  small  per  cent, 
of  their  total  weight,  and  yet  it  is  to  supply  that  small  proportion, 
the  ash-ingredients  and  the  nitrogen  compounds,  that  all  the  labor 
of  tilling  is  required.  This  food  must  all  be  taken  up  by  the  plant 
through  its  roots,  and  consequently  must  be  in  solution  as  it  passes 
into  the  plant.  But  these  ash-ingredients  are  many  of  them  pres¬ 
ent  in  even  the  most  fertile  soils  in  exceedingly  small  proportions, 
so  that  if  they  existed  in  soils  in  a  soluble  form  entirely,  the  large 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  and  is  discharged  through  the  soil 
would  carry  them  away  in  solution,  and  the  richest  soil  would  thus 
soon  become  comparatively  barren.  Instead  of  being  present  in  a 
soluble  form,  however,  they  are  there  mostly  in  the  form  of  rock, 
which  is  affected  but  slightly  by  pure  water. 

Now  the  chief  end  to  be  gained  by  such  mechanical  operations 
•as  those  of  tilling  the  soil,  is  to  supply  to  .the  plant  these  insoluble 
rock-ingredients  of  its  food. 

Every  farmer  understands  that  his  soil  is  not  in  good  condition 
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unless  it  is  finely  pulverized.  The  object  of  making  it  fine  is  two¬ 
fold. 

First,  to  allow  the  roots  to  readily  penetrate  it  in  search  of  that 
food  which  is  present  in  so  small  quantities  that  it  must  be  sought 
through  a  wide  range  of  soil,  and  secondly,  to  put  the  soil  in  that 
mechanical  condition  best  suited  to  changing  the  insoluble  mineral 
food  to  a  soluble  form,  in  which  state  alone  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
plant. 

As  before  stated,  the  required  change  is  produced  by  the  air,  by 
heat  and  frost,  and  by  the  action  of  natural  waters  which  are  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  which  have  a  much  higher  solvent  power 
than  pure  water. 

The  processes  of  tilling  are  to  put  the  soil  in  that  condition  in 
which  these  natural  agents  may  most  readily  act  upon  it.  This 
action  takes  place  entirely  upon  the  surface  of  the  rocky  particles, 
and  consequently  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed. 

Now  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  is 
increased  by  increasing  the  fineness  of  the  particles.  Thus  Magnus 
found  that  barley  would  grow  and  ripen  seed  in  powdered  feldspar, 
and  Professor  Storer  matured  buckwheat  in  quarry  sand  and  freshly 
burned  coal  ashes.  Had  the  material  used  in  either  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  been  coarse,  instead  of  fine  as  they  were,  plants  would  not 
have  grown  in  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  soil  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  required  for  plant  growth,  to  make  it  fertile.  The  food 
must  be  dissolved,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  solution  depends,  other 
things  being  the  same,  upon  the  fineness  of  its  particles.  Hence 
the  farmer  breaks  up  his  soil, Fringing  it  into  the  finest  possible  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  decomposing  action  of  air  and  water  may  be  rapid, 
and  that  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants  may  be  enabled  to  extend 
themselves  through  the  soil  to  absorb  any  food  there  in  readiness 
for  them.  Fineness  of  itself,  however,  is  not  enough.  If  it  were, 
the  heaviest  clay  soil  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  lightest  loam. 
The  clay  is  too  fine,  so  fine  that  the  particles  fit  into  the  interstices, 
rendering  the  whole  compact,  thus  excluding  the  air  and  prevent¬ 
ing  that  rapidity  of  action  which  it  is  the  object  of  cultivation  to 
attain.  But  the  highest  degree  of  fineness  consistent  with  light¬ 
ness  and  porosity  is  always  to  be  desired. 

Cultivation  of  soils  then,  is,  in  one  sense,  analogous  to  the  masti- 
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cation  of  food  by  animals.  It  is  preparing  the  food  for  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  of  the  plant. 

The  difference  between  a  fertile  and  a  sterile  soil  is  often  attribu¬ 
table  to  this  one  cause,  a  want  of  sufficient  porosity  to  allow  the 
air  and  moisture  to  enter  it  and  decompose  the  mineral  matter, 
changing  such  as  is  needed  to  that  form  capable  of  being  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

This  is  the  great  difference  between  soils  and  subsoils,  and  the 
latter  may  be  made  fertile  by  the  same  pulverization  and  exposure 
to  which  the  former  has  been  subjected.  It  is  principally  by  the 
gradual  chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  brought 
about  by  the  decomposing  action  of  heat,  moisture  and  air,  that 
soils  are  continued  in  a  state  of  fertility  from  year  to  year.  These 
natural  forces  are  continually  at  work  for  the  farmer,  and  their 
work  will  be  well  and  thoroughly  done,  in  proportion  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  gives  them,  by  furnishing  a  light,  porous  and  well  pulver¬ 
ized  soil. 

Were  there,  then,  no  other  reason  for  thorough  culture  than  this 
one,  it  must  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  cultivate 
well  and  thoroughly,  to  plow  deep  and  keep  his  soil  well  stirred,  in 
order  that  his  crops  may  yield  the  largest  possible  harvest.  But 
there  are  still  other  reasons  why  the  soil’s  fertility  is  increased  by 
its  being  finely  pulverized.  Those  properties  of  soils  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  termed  “plij’-sical,”  those  in  which  the  action  is  mechanical  rath¬ 
er  than  chemical,  are  also  in  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  their  particles.  The  first  of  these  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  is  the  power  possessed  by  soils  of  absorbing  certain  substan¬ 
ces,  and  of  condensing  upon  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed  moisture  and  gases  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

If  a  dry  sponge  be  dipped  in  water  and  then  squeezed  until  no 
more  water  can  be  obtained  from  it,  it  is  not  dry  as  before,  but  still 
contains  a  large  amount  of  water,  which  exists,  not  as  water,  but 
as  moisture  held  upon  the  surface  of  the  particles  composing  the 
sponge.  The  amount  of  water  so  held,  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  surface  with  which  the  water  comes  in  contact,  for 
the  cause  of  the  waters  being  held  there  is  that  surfaces  have  a 
strong  attraction  for  moisture.  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to 
thoroughly  dry  a  glass  tube  or  bottle,  knows  something  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  moisture  adheres  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Soft 
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wood  absorbs  more  moisture,  and  holds  it  with  greater  tenacity 
than  hard  wood,  because  it  is  more  porous  and  hence  offers  a  great¬ 
er  amount  of  surface  upon  which  the  moisture  is  condensed. 

The  relation  of  soils  to  moisture  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
sponge.  A  soil  in  good  condition  for  the  growth  of  plants  con¬ 
tains  no  water  as  such.  The  greatest  pressure  may  be  applied 
without  obtaining  from  it  a  single  drop  of  water.  Yet  the  soil  is 
not  dry.  Condensed  upon  the  surface  of  every  particle  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is  a  small  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  composition 
of  the  soil  being  the  same,  the  amount  of  this  moisture  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed  and  upon  which  condensa¬ 
tion  can  take  place. 

On  this  account,  he  who  would  take  every  precaution  to  furnish 
his  growing  crops  with  sufficient  moisture,  and  secure  them  against 
the  evil  effects  of  draught,  will  cultivate  his  soil  well,  that  it  may 
hold  within  its  pores  that  moisture  which  is  readily  given  to  the 
growing  plant,  although  held  there  with  great  tenacity. 

Again,  during  our  hot  summers,  an  immense  quantity  of  water 
is  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  soils  exposed  directly  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  as  are  our  corn-fields.  Or,  if  covered  with  a  growing  crop, 
the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  through  them  .  passes 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  either  case  there  is  a  great  demand  upon 
the  soil  for  water,  while  perhaps  for  weeks  no  rain  will  fall.  Water 
must  be  had  by  the  crop  or  it  fails  at  the  harvest. 

But  where  is  the  supply  to  be  obtained  after  that  within  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  roots  is  exhausted? 

s 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  illustrating  capillary 
attraction,  in  which  water  rises  much  higher  in  a  small  tube  than  in 
a  large  one,  or  perhaps  the  wick  of  a  lamp  drawing  oil  from  the 
reservoir  below  is  more  familiar.  The  oil  is  drawn  up  through  the 
minute  channels  existing  in  the  wick,  but  unless  the  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  quite  close  together,  and  the  channels 
very  minute,  the  oil  would  not  rise  to  supply  the  flame. 

Soils  possess  this  same  capillary  power,  and  if  loose  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine,  water  will  be  brought  from  the  deeper  soil  to  supply 
this  evaporation  from  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface  soil  is  coarse, 
and  the  deeper  soil  hard  and  compact,  if  they  have  not  both  been 
well  broken  up  and  pulverized  by  thorough  cultivation,  they  are  un- 
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able  to  raise  water  by  this  power  for  the  relief  of  the  thirsty  crops. 

Again  then,  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  drought,  deep  and 
thorough  tillage  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  every  farmer,  and 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  production  will  be  largely 
in  the  ratio  of  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  cultivation. 

All  soils  possess,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  from  water,  that  is  slowly  filtered  through  them,  solid  matter 
held  in  solution  by  the  water.  The  power  of  soils  in  this  respect  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  all. 

Thus  every  farmer  knows  that  if  the  washings  of  his  barn-yard 
can  be  filtered  through  the  soil  of  adjacent  fields,  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  solution  in  the  water  will 
be  left  in  the  soil,  while  the  water  will  pass  away  comparatively 
pure.  Deeply  colored  syrups  were  formerly  decolorized  b}^  passing 
them  through  layers  of  clay. 

•  The  common  house  filter  depends  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
impurities  of  the  water  being  taken  out  by  a  layer  of  animal  char¬ 
coal. 

This  absorbent  power  of  soils  depends  upon  the  attraction  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  which  the  soils  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  solids  held  in  solution.  It 
is  again  the  result  of  the  attraction  between  surfaces,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  greater  the  amount  of  surface,  the  more  complete  will 
be  the  abstraction  of  any  solid  matter  held  in  solution. 

Now  rain  brings  from  the  atmosphere  appreciable  quantities  of 
valuable  fertilizing  materials,  especially  nitric  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  these  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  as  the  water  slowly  percolates 
through  it,  if  its  attractive  power  is  sufficient,  and  that,  upon  the 
same  soil,  is  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles.  For  that 
s  the  index  of  the  amount  of  surface  by  which  the  dissolved  parti¬ 
cles  will  be  attracted  and  held.  Here  again  then,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  as  before.  Soils  need  to  be  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  that  they  may  take  from  water,  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  the  valuable  fertilizing  material  held  in  solution  by  it. 

Manures  are  applied  to  soils  for  several  reasons.  First,  that  they 
may  furnish  to  the  growing  plants  certain  constituents  that  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  their  growth.  This  office  of  manure  is  quite  of¬ 
ten  supposed  to  be  the  principal  function  in  aid  of  the  growth  of 
crops.  Manure  does  indeed  often  furnish  material  that  is  of  direct 
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service  to  the  plant  in  building  up  its  structure,  but  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  should  do  so,  and  doubtless  with  much  farm-yard  man¬ 
ure  this  is  but  a  secondary  office,  its  indirect  benefit  being  much 
the  greater. 

Secondly.  Manure  improves  the  texture  of  heavy  soils,  rendering 
them  “light”  loose  and  porous,  diminishing  their  tenacity  and  so 
accomplishing  the  ends  that  are  often  sought  only  by  stirring  the 
soil  with  implements  of  tillage.  This  is  a  most  important  function 
of  manure  when  applied  to  heavy  clay  soils. 

By  the  thorough  incorporation  of  decomposing  organic  matter  in 
such  a  soil,  its  tenacity  is  destroyed,  it  is  no  longer  hard  and 
“lumpy,”  yielding  to  the  plow  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  is 
friable,  and  is  readily  stirred  in  tilling. 

Thirdly.  Manures  benefit  soils  by  the  decomposition  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  within  the  soil,  thus 
furnishing  where  it  is  needed  an  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent  upon  the  mineral  constitu¬ 
ents,  disintegrating  them  and  setting  free  material  needed  by  the 
plant  in  building  up  its  structure. 

Boussingault  and  Leroy  as  quoted  by  Johnson  in  “How  Crops 
Feed,”  found  that  while  the  ordinary  air  contained  but  six  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  ten  thousand,  air  from  the  surface  soil  of  a  for¬ 
est  contained  130  parts,  that  from  the  surface  soil  of  a  pasture  con¬ 
tained  270  parts  and  that  from  a  newly  manured  sandy  field,  during 
wet  weather,  contained  1413  parts  of  this  gas. 

The  solvent  power  of  carbonic  acid  is  shown  in  the  natural 
waters  which  have  become  charged  with  it  in  passing  through  the 
soil  and  have  in  consequence  taken  up  considerable  quantities  of 
mineral  matter.  This  dissolved  mineral  matter  is  again  deposited 
when  the  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  driven  off  by  heat,  as  is  shown  in 
the  coating  in  a  tea  kettle,  or  when  it  escapes  spontaneously,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  by  which  method,  beds  of  bog-iron  ore  are 
formed,  and  large  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  made.  Then, 
with  such  a  great  increase  of  this  solvent  of  minerals,  as  is  shown 
by  the  above  figures,  we  should  expect  the  disintegration  of  soils  to 
be  rapidly  hastened  by  the  decomposition  of  manure  in  their  midst. 

This,  then,  is  a  very  important  function  performed  by  manure, 
and  so  far  as  it  alone  applies,  shows  the  increased  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  adding  the  manure  to  the  land  in  a  green  state,  allowing 
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the  decomposition  to  take  place  within  the  soil.  The  last  beneficial 
effect  of  manure  upon  the  soil  of  which  I  shall  speak, is  the  effect  which 
it  produces  upon  the  absorbent  power  of  soils.  As  already  stated, 
all  soils  have  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  atmospheric  gases  and 
fertilizing  material  brought  in  contact  with  them  in  solution.  But 
all  soils  do  not  possess  this  power  in  the  same  degree. 

Sand  absorbs  and  retains  these  substances  but  slightly.  The 
water  is  easily  drained  from  such  a  soil,  and  fertilizing  material 
placed  upon  it  is  quickly  washed  away.  The  farmer  calls  it  a 
u  leachy  71  soil,  because  it  will  not  retain  manure.  Clay  soils  are 
retentive  in  a  high  degree,  but  peaty  soils  that  contain  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  possess  the  power  of  absorption 
and  retention  in  the  highest  degree.  Manure  by  its  decomposition 
within  the  soil,  furnishes  the  organic  matter,  and  so  adds  to  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  power  of  both  clay  and  sandy  soils.  To  the  sandy  soil  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  power  of  seizing  and  holding 
all  fertilizing  material  brought  in  contact  with  it  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  applying  manure  before  it  is  decomposed,  or  by  plowing 
under  green  sward  or  a  growing  crop. 

That  land  may  derive  all  these  benefits  from  manure  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  well  and  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  thorough 
tilling.  Then,  though  manuring  the  soil  is  one  means  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  good  from  its  application  can  only  be  obtained 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  that  cultivation  that  consists  in  mixing 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  by  mechanical  means. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  mechanical  effects 
of  cultivation  that  are  essential  to  high  fertility ;  effects,  the  measure 
of  whose  aid  is  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
cultivation  is  performed,  that  I  might  plead  for  better  and  wiser 
culture;  better  and  wiser,  because  it  will  return  more  abundant 
harvests  and  greater  gains  for  the  labor  bestowed.  An  average  crop 
of  wheat  in  Wisconsin  is  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  twenty-eight  bushels.  Yet  a  recent  writer  says,  in  regard 
to  English  agriculture,  that  without  doubt  the  annual  yield  under  a 
better  system  of  cultivation  would  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  entire  rental  of  lands  in  the  kingdom,  or  about  $20,000,000 
of  our  currency. 

I  have  often  thought  that  he  spoke  more  truly  than  we  thiuk, 
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who  said  of  the  prairies  of  the  west,  that  “if  the  earth  he  but  tick- 
eled  with  a  hoe,  she  laughs  with  a  harvest.11  But  it  is  a  laugh  of 
derision,  that  man,  after  the  use  of  such  inadequate  means  should 
expect  anything  but  the  meagre  harvest  that  is  a  full  reward  for  the 
labor  bestowed. 

It  is  well  that  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  learning  to  prize 
more  highly  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm.  They  will  have 
learned  another  valuable  lesson  when  they  fully  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  better  mechanical  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Professor  Daistiells.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  deeper  and  better 
cultivation,  I  mean  mechanical  cultivation  and  stirring  the  soil,  1 
believe  it  is  the  one  thing  we  fail  in  most  completely. 

Go  through  the  corn-fields  in  the  dry  season,  and  we  have  per¬ 
haps  nine  inches  of  soil.  That  is  fine  near  the  surface,  and  after 
resting  on  the  sub-soil,  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  which  never 
was  stirred  at  all,  and  through  which  the  moisture  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  downward  or  upward,  what  can  wre  expect  from  such  a 
soil?  It  can  only  furnish  the  moisture  which  takes  hold  of  those 
few  inches,  and  the  moment  that  moisture  is  used  up  by  the  crop 
in  cultivation,  or  is  evaporated  away  by  the  sun’s  heat,  and  it  is  car¬ 
ried  away  very  rapidly  by  this  means,  there  is  no  longer  any  source 
from  which  the  plant  can  get  water,  nor  can  the  roots  by  any  pos¬ 
sible  means  get  to  water;  they  are  kept  separate  as  if  by  walls  be¬ 
tween  them. 

We  need  to  have  deeper  cultivation,  we  need  to  have  the  soil  stir¬ 
red  deeper.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  soil,  but  it  is  not  stirred 
deep  enough,  for  it  Could  hold  more  water  if  it  was  so  shaped  that 
the  water  could  not  get  away.  Then  plants  could  not  possibly 
grow  there,  simply  because  the  water  was  there,  shutting  out  the 
air  from  the  soil  and  cooling  the  soil  down  to  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture. 

All  that  is  needed  is  simply  thorough  cultivation — not  of  a  few 
inches  of  soil  only,  but  thorough,  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil — and 
it  is  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  that  this  should  be  done,  that 
it  should  be  stirred  deep  and  often  so  that  it  is  porous,  than  that  we 
should  apply  manure  to  the  soil.  If  the  soils  have  an  abundance 
of  material  within  them,  and  if  you  will  simply  get  the  conditions, 
so  that  these  natural  agents,  the  air,  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water, 
and  the  oxygen,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  air  may  come  in 
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contact  with  them,  the  roots  then  will  he  supplied.  If  you  do  but 
one  thing,  do  this,  and  your  crops  will  pay  you  well  for  doing  it. 
There  is  in  the  atmosphere,  from  which  the  plants  get  the  largest 
portion  of  their  food,  an  abundance  of  food  and  the  very  things 
which  the  plants  are  always  in  need  of — the  manure  and  substance 
which  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the  soil. 

What  we  want  in  our  tillage  is  to  put  the  soil  just  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  the  means  which  nature  affords 
it,  and  let  decomposition  he  gradually  going  on  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  air,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  natural  water  that  belongs 
there  and  which  is  largely  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  water — getting  rid  of  it  when  it  is  too 
abundant.  W ater  falls  now  upon  our  soils.  Our  rains  usually  come 
in  the  summer  time,  very  heavy,  at  long  intervals  between  them, 
and  exceedingly  heavy  rains,  so  heavy  that  their  washing  power 
over  the  soil  is  very  great,  and  we  have  about  10  inches  of  this  sur¬ 
face  soil  through  which  this  water  can  pass,  and  that  amount  of  soil 
may  absorb  a  certain  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  remainder  flows 
over  the  surface  and  washes  away  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
soil. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  ever  proved  very  good 
along  the  river  bank,  as  it  flowed  and  washed  from  other  places ; 
so  when  getting  at  the  bottoms  of  our  hills,  where  little  rills  have 
run  down,  we  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  soil,  the  best  part, 
carried  away  from  the  high  lands.  Now  if  the  water  can  pass  off 
through  the  soil  rather  than  over  it,  then  we  can  take  advantage 
of  this  absorptive  power  of  the  soil,  and  the  manure  element 
will  be  left  in  it,  and  also,  that  will  remain  which  is  brought  there 
from  the  water  falling  upon  it,  so  that  there  is  no  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  that  we  see  that  deeper  culture  and  evener  stirring  of  the 
soil,  and  stirring  it  better,  does  more  for  the  good  of  crops  than 
anything  else;  and  I  would  add,  draining  it — under  draining — is 
a  means  of  better  culture. 

Col.  Warker.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  experiments  upon  the 
University  Farm  have  shown  these  results? 

Professor  Daniells.  I  think  the  results  have  been  exactly  as  I 
have  stated  here. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wood.  We  are  told  that  the  benefit  of  manure  is  not 
measured  by  the  amount  of  plant  food  that  is  added  to  the  soil,  but 
rather  that  it  assists  certain  chemical  processes. 
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I  believe  there  is  a  very  important  point  made  there,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  our  consideration.  I  think  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  the  Professor  dropped,  and  from  investigations  that  I  have 
made,  that  manure  is  not  important  in  growing  crops.  I  believe 
it  is  not  so  important,  because  experiments  have  shown  us  that  a 
plant  can  derive  from  other  sources  all  the  carbon  necessary  to 
make  a  perfect  plant  without  any  aid  in  the  way  of  manure;  so 
that  if  this  manure  operates  in  that  way,  it  becomes  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  make  use  of  our  manure  and  incorporate  it 
with  our  soil.  And  it  teaches  us  the  importance  of  incorporating 
manure  with  the  soil,  rather  than  spreading  it  upon  the  surface. 
This  peculiar  chemical  process  would  show  that  it  is  best  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  manure  with  the  soil,  so  that  the  mineral  matter  may 
be  prepared  for  plant-food. 

Mr.  Benton.  Has  Professor  Daniells  thought  over  the  subject 
of  the  most  fit  tool  for  this  subject? 

Professor  Daniells.  Use  such  as  you  have  and  use  them  well. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  understand  they  are  now  cultivating  by  steam 
in  Canada,  and  some  parts  of  Great  Britan,  with  a  hook  just  dragged 
through  the  soil,  just  stirring  it  without  turning  it  up,  but  we  can¬ 
not  put  any  such  thing  as  that  through  our  corn  rows.  But  as  I 
understand,  the  facts  are  to  be  reached  from  the  deep  cultivation  of 
our  corn  crop,  or  to  cultivate  it  deeper  before  the  corn  is  planted? 

Professor  Daniells.  You  cannot  cultivate  very  deep  while  the 
crop  is  growing  without  destroying  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  How  deep  will  it  do  to  cultivate  corn  that  is 
growing,  and  how  late?  I  find  that  most  of  the  roots  which  sus¬ 
tain  plant  life  are  very  near  the  surface,  and  that  deep  cultivation 
is  not  necessar3r.  I  find  if  I  have  very  fine  soil  I  am  almost  guar¬ 
anteed  against  drouth. 

Professor  Daniells.  Suppose  your  roots  only  go  4  inches  into 
the  ground,  and  when  the  moisture  is  used  up,  where  are  you  going 
to  get  your  moisture? 

Mr.  Benton.  From  the  atmosphere. 

Professor  Daniells.  No  you  domt,  in  a  dry  time. 

Mr.  Benton.  Well,  I  think  I  do.  I  pulverize  the  surface  of  my 
corn  field  as  finely  as  I  can,  and  every  time  I  stir  my  com  and 
make  the  soil  as  fine  as  I  can,  I  get  moisture.  I  think  it  is  moistened 
from  the  dew. 
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Professor  Daniells.  During  the  month  of  April  last.  1  26-100 
inches  of  rain  fell,  and  2  61-100  inches  of  water  were  evaporated 
from  the  vessel  right  by  the  side  of  the  one  catching  the  rain-fall. 

In  May,  2  14-100  inches  fell,  and  5  2S-100  inches  were  evaporated. 
In  June,  2  85-100  inches  fell,  and  3  35-100  inches  were  evaporated. 
In  July,  5  19-100  inches  fell,  and  6  inches  were  evaporated.  And  in 
August,  1  40-100  inches  fell,  and  3  97-100  inches  were  evaporated, 
and  yet  corn  crops  are  to  get  water  from  the  air  in  such  a  condition 
as  that.  If  that  is  so,  I  don’t  understand  absorption  at  all.  The 
evaporation  very  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  rain-fall  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  the  crops  are  growing. 

Secretary  Field.  Wasn’t  the  evaporation  very  much  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  from  a  large  surface  ? 

Professor  Daniells.  Yes  sir,  I  intended  to  so  state. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  am  not  wishing  to  urge  any  theory  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  moisture  comes,  but  simply  the  fact  thkt  I 
did  get  the  moisture  at  the  surface  where  the  most  roots  were.  We 
cultivate  about  4  inches  deep,  and  the  breaking  of  the  roots  could 
be  heard  quite  a  distance,  the  corn  being  in  tassel,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  was  all  loaded  with  fine  roots.  Now,  if  I  produce  moisture  by 
finely  comminuting  my  soil  right  at  the  roots,  it  is  better. 

Professor  Daniells.  It  was  simply  by  the  moisture  coming  from 
the  earth  below  that  you  had  moisture  there.  Let  me  suggest  to 
you  an  experiment.  Suppose  you  take  a  pound  of  earth  from  your 
corn-field  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  expose  it  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  before  the  evapora¬ 
tion  begins,  weigh  the  soil,  and  you  will  find  that  the  moisture 
absorbed  will  be  exceedingly  small. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  believe  it  is  a  general  principle  of  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  that  the  air  receives  more  moisture  than  it  is  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  under  certain  conditions. 

The  air  which  penetrates  the  soil  is  rendered  cooler  and  leaves  its 
moisture  in  the  soil.  By  cooling  the  atmosphere  the  moisture  is 
precipitated  and  collected  in  the  soil. 

Professor  Daniells.  Just  so  much  water  as  may  be  condensed  on 
the  surface.  The  circulation  of  atmosphere  through  soil  with  an 
impervious  sub-soil  is  slight,  but  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep  so 
that  water  shall  be  able  to  pass  through  it,  you  will  then  have,  as 
the  moisture  passes  down,  really  a  gradual  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  through  the  soil.  But  with  an  ordinary  soil,  and  an  imper¬ 
vious  sub-soil,  the  circulation  of  air  in  it  will  be  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  wiili  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  I  agree  with  nearly  all  parts  of  it.  But  with  reference 
to  the  corn  culture,  I  said  last  year,  that  a  pony  and  a  boy  made  a 
poor  team  to  cultivate  corn  with,  and  I  believe  it  yet.  In  my  cul¬ 
tivation  of  six  jrears,  I  find  that  my  corn  would  wilt,  and  the  leaves 
roll,  and  after  the  corn  was  as  high  as  a  horse’s  back,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  one  horse,  I  took  two,  and  put  one  ahead  of  the  other,  and  took 
one  of  the  Madison  cultivators  that  will  dig,  and  I  put  a  stone  on  it, 
and  I  let  the  two  horses  draw  the  "cultivator  through  the  corn,  and 
the  result  was  a  good  crop,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of  breaking  the 
roots.  I  let  the  thing  run  to  the  beam  and  stir  up  the  soil. 

And  in  reference  to  deep  tillage,  I  do  it  with  clover.  Years 
ago  I  practiced  the  deep  tillage  policy  with  a  plow,  and  now  for  the 
last  8  or  9  years  I  have  done  it  with  clover,  and  it  is  better;  I  like 
it  much  the  best.  The  clover  roots  go  deep  and  get  drainage  for 
the  crops. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  pa¬ 
per  that  will  come  before  us  at  this  meeting,  and  it  would  pay  us 
to  discuss  it  the  whole  three  days.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  paper,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  applying  manure 
at  the  roots  of  plants.  I  have  practiced  that  for  a  good  many  years. 
That  subject  of  applying  manure  is  verjr  important.  The  president 
of  this  association  understands  what  good  manure  is.  Feeding  grain 
and  clover  makes  good  manure.  I  think  the  best  manure  I  get  is  by 
feeding  clover  hay  to  sheep,  with  grain,  and  feeding  grain  to  hogs  and 
horses.  I  don’t  call  rotted  straw  manure  at  all,  and  I  never  have 
any  rotted  straw  on  my  farm.  I  don’t  depend  on  straw  for  feed. 
I  think  I  would  differ  with  some  men  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment  crops  receive  from  the  atmosphere.  I  manured 
last  year  for  corn,  and  yet  I  could  see  to  the  very  row  the  differ¬ 
ence.  I  hope  no  farmer  present  will  expect  to  raise  good  crops 
from  his  land  with  gas  received  from  the  atmosphere,  if  the  soil  is 
not  in  good  condition.  Above  all  things  depend  on  the  soil  being 
rich,  and  then  the  atmosphere  will  not  injure  it.  I  have  tried 
manuring  in  various  ways,  and  I  think  the  best  way  to  apply 
manure  is  to  get  it  out  of  your  barn  as  quick  as  possible  and  put  it 
on  the  ground  and  plow  it  in  in  the  fall  3  inches  deep,  and  in  the 
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spring  plow  it  up  and  plow  6  inches  deep,  and  during  the  thorough 
harrowing  and  cultivating  you  will  have  it  just  where  you  want  it. 
I  apply  this  more  particularly  to  corn  ground.  I  think  to  have 
manure  where  the  young  corn  will  receive  the  benefit  from  it  early 
in  the  season  is  best.  I  want  to  cultivate  the  corn  deep  when  it  is 
young,  and  shallow  when  it  is  large.  I  don’t  want  to  tear  up  all 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  hut  I  do  want  to  cultivate  deep  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  shallow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  I 
find  that  plowing  manure  in  in  the  fall,  and  plowing  it  up  again 
in  the  spring  is  better.  My  mode  of  cultivating  has  formly  been  in 
that  way,  and  my  rotation  of  crops  is  one  year  in  corn,  one  year  in 
clover,  and  one  year  in  small  grain.  But  the  chinch  hugs  have 
cured  me.  I  have  got  tired  of  raising  chinch  bugs  and  I  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  sow  any  more  wheat.  I  think  my  neighbors  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  sow  wheat,  and  I  will  exchange  some  of  my  corn  and  oats 
with  them  for  their  wheat,  if  they  raise  any. 

I  have  a  sub  soil-plow  that  has  no  mold-board  to  it,  and  I  follow 
the  plow  with  this  sub-soiler  loosening  the  soil  and  leaving  it  in  the 
furrow.  That  plow  loosens  the  ground  12  to  13  inches  deep.  The 
horses  do  not  walk  on  the  plowed  ground.  One  horse  walks  on  the 
side,  and  the  other  in  the  furrow,  so  that  there  is  no  packing  down 
of  the  soil,  and  when  the  chinch  bugs  come,  no  difference  what  you 
cultivate,  they  will  destroy  it;  and  the  looser  your  soil,  the  more  they 
will  breed  and  destroy  your  crops. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  understood  from  the  paper  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  land  in  good  condition  by  cultivation  rather  than  by 
manure. 

Professor  Daniells.  They  raised  in  England  21  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  to  the  acre  annually,  for  20  years,  without  manure. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  occasion  only  a  day  or  two  ago  to  look  at 
some  comparative  statements  about  wheat,  and  as  I  understand,  the 
average  was  about  13  bnshels,  and  on  the  plat  where  farm-yard 
manure  was  used  it  was  36|-  bushels,  and  where  phosphates,  from  35 
to  38,  and  on  the  best  plat  it  was  40.  Where  no  manure  was  used 
13. 

Professor  Daniells.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
not  to  use  manure,  I  mean  the  more,  the  better;  but  we  can  take 
bricks  just  burnt  and  pulverize  them  fine,  and  still  raise  corn  in  that 
brick  dust  without  putting  any  organic  matter  in  it  at  all;  but  of 
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course  plants  would  not  do  as  well  in  such,  a  soil.  But  what  we  need 
is  to  furnish  the  conditions  best  suited  to  increase  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter.  It  is  very  much  better  to  manure  than  not  to,  but 
the  object  of  putting  manure  on  the  soil  is  not  to  furnish  organic 
matter,  but  to  furnish  means  for  decomposing  the  mineral  matter. 
Plants  take  in  no  organic  matter,  or  next  to  noue,  through  the 
roots,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  take  up  a  particle  of  it. 

If  you  furnish  the  proper  elements,  in  sufficient  quantities,  of  min¬ 
eral  matter,  the  plants  will  look  out  for  the  organic  matter  suffi¬ 
ciently. 

I  meant  to  manure  heavily,  but  do  not  expect  that  manure  will 
do  the  crop  much  good  by  supplying  the  animal  matter,  but  it  aids 
the  soil  in  solving  organic  matter  very  materially.  That  material 
is  directly  soluble,  and  is  taken  up,  but  that  is  not  nearly  so  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  other,  and  that  is,  the  aid  which  it  affords  for  decompos¬ 
ing  the  mineral  matter. 

Mr.  Orledge.  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Professor,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  practical  men  should  be  care- 
full  how  far  they  follow  professors.  They  should  go  slow.  I  have 
always  failed  to  find  that  a  good  dinner  ever  hurt  me,  and  I  never 
found  that  good  manure  ever  hurt  soils. 

Professor  Dakiells.  I  was  showing  that  the  good  came  not  from 
the  manure,  but  from  the  change  it  produces  in  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Orledge.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is,  gentlemen,  to  dispute 
with  professors,  but  still  I  cannot  admit  that  the  only  good  manure 
does  is  to  change  the  condition  of  the  soil.  I  believe  that  organic 
matter  from  manure  is  necessary  in  some  soil.  With  regard  to 
deep  plowing,  I  would  have  you  very  cautious  how  you  go  into  it; 
go  gently.  I  recollect  when  I  came  to  this  country  I  had  been 
used  to  deep  plowing,  and  I  put  the  plow  in  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  plowed  one  acre  a  day,  and  had  to  work  hard  at  that.  And 
a  man  came  along  and  says,  “you  are  fooling  away  your  time.  I 
shall  have  better  crops  than  you;”  and  he  did,  too.  The  fact  was, 
I  brought  up  a  lot  of  new  soil  to  the  surface  that  wanted  time  to  be 
put  in  condition  by  the  sun  and  air  to  make  good  plant-food.  I 
recollect,  when  a  young  man,  occupying  a  farm  that  had  about  ten 
acres  of  land  in  one  piece,  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  I  don  t  think  there 
was  ten  inches  of  soil  above  the  rock  anywhere,  and  I  think  I, have 
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run  the  plow  along  several  acres  right  on  top  of  the  solid  rock.  I 
recollect  my  father  did  not  have  good  crops  from  that  piece  of 
land;  but  when  I  got  hold  of  it  and  put  the  sheep  on  it  and  went 
to  growing  grain  crops,  I  found  I  could  grow  good  crops  on  that 
land.  It  bore  good  crops  because  the  manure  from  the  high  land 
was  always  washing  down  upon,  and  enriching  it.  But,  gentlemen, 
if  you  want  good  crops,  don’t  forget  your  manure;  there  is  nothing 
will  pay  you  so  well,  except  getting  your  water  from  under  it. 
Then  put  on  your  manure,  and  don’t  care  what  professors  say,  stick 
to  your  manure.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Porter.  We,  each  of  us,  farm  our  own  land  just  as  we  think 
best,  and  if  we  succeed  the  credit  is  our  own,  and  if  we  don’t  succeed 
we  sell  out  and  go  west.  But,  so  far  as  the  recommendation  from 
our  worthy  Professor  is  concerned,  I  believe  he  is  right  in  many 
respects,  but  to  follow  up  his  recommendation  would  ruin  the  whole 
of  us.  I  mean  to  say,  to  follow  it  because  it  is  a  recommendation, 
it  would  absolutely  ruin  the  whole  of  us.  I  believe  the  most  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  our  own  soil,  and  what  that  soil  requires.  I  have 
observed  while  I  have  been  here,  and  I  see  every  man  farms  his  own 
farm  on  his  own  hook.  And  if  he  is  beat  he  gives  it  up,  and  if  he 
succeeds  he  goes  along.  But  I  don’t  care  how  much  he  makes  out 
of  it,  his  very  next  neighbor  won’t  follow  his  example. 

I  have  a  farm  of  a  considerable  number  of  acres.  I  followed  ma¬ 
nuring  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  certain  way,  and  I  found  that  I 
was  not  succeeding  as  I  ought  to  and  thought  my  land  was  not  as 
remunerative  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  thought  there  must  be  some 
other  way  to  apply  that  manure  so  it  would  pay  better.  And  I 
think  about  twelve  years  ago  I  took  it  into  my  head  I  would  try 
the  plan  of  summer  fallowing.  A  large  amount  of  my  land  is 
strong  clay  land,  and  I  now  summer  fallow  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  acres  every  year.  When  my  harvest  is  ended,  I  haul  out  from 
three  to  five  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  that  summer  fallow,  and 
I  sow  my  wheat  on  that  land,  and  I  never  failed  so  nearly  as  this 
year,  and  this  year  my  crop  came  to  a  little  over  fifteen  bushels. 
Next  year  I  shall  plant  corn,  and  the  next  year  use  clover.  Now 
that  is  not  the  common  plan,  but  it  is  a  success. 

But  if  I  w^ere  to  recommend  it  to  you,  and  you  were  to  follow  it, 
very  likely  it  would  ruin  all  of  you.  My  finances  are  better  by  it, 
and  that  concerns  me  most;  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  outrage  for 
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you  to  try  my  plan.  If  you  would  follow  the  recommendation  that 
I  give  to  my  neighbor,  very  likely  you  would  get  into  difficulty. 

And  now  our  papers  have  said,  plow  deep.  It  is  all  wrong.  I 
have  said,  “boys,  plow  light  in  the  spring.  I  don’t  care  how  light 
you  plow,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  never  have  plowed  my  land 
with  less  than  three  horses,  just  as  deep  as  we  can  get  in  with  the 
plows  we  have. 

Now  my  experience  is  this,  in  reference  to  plowing  deep  in  the 
spring.  If  I  plow  deep,  the  first  rain  that  comes  sets  the  ground  as 
hard  as  a  brick,  and  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  don't  care  what  is  in 
the  soil,  but  if  I  have  a  deep  subsoil,  and  1  take  the  land  that 
has  been  frozen  or  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  I  can  work  it  all 
summer.  Now  that  is  my  way  of  working  my  farm.  But  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  don’t  go  home,  and  come  back  here  next  winter  and  say 
there  was  a  big,  fat  fellow  over  there  in  Waukesha  that  told  me 
something  that  I  followed  out,  and  have  lost  $500  to  $600  by  it. 
Here  is  the  thing — these  respectable  farmers  before  me  know  the 
condition  of  their  soil,  can  manage  it  better  than  a  Professor  from 
the  University,  or  a  Professor  from  any  other  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

Now  if  we  leave  a  company  of  men  like  this  and  go  out  into  the 
streets  and  see  men  selling  wood,  as  I  went  to  half  a  dozen  men 
since  this  convention  commenced,  and  I. said,  “do  you  know  there  is 
an  agricultural  convention  here.”  Well,  three  or  four  of  them  knew, 
and  the  rest  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  they  were  all 
Dane  county  men  too.  One  man  says.  “Yes,  I  know  there  is,” 
but  says  he,  “I  know  wrhat  they  are.  They  are  a  lot  of  thieves 
and  shysters,  and  they  just  g?t  their  living  out  of  other  people,  and 
I  could  not  be  hired  to  go  there.” 

In  reference  to  our  neighbor,  we  shall  have  to  do  this,  we  shall 
have  to  educate  our  brother  farmer  up  to  that  port  that  he  will  be 
interested  in  the  State  Agricultural  Convention,  and  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  farmers  attending  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Trempealeau.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  interest 
every  person.  But  th°  Prolessor  has  a  report  there  that  we  want  to 
hear  from,  so  far  as  deep  and  shallow  plowing  is  concerned. 

Professor  Daniells.  I  waint  to  say  that  in  all  the  remarks  made 
there  has  been  nothing  said  that  you  will  find  anything  op¬ 
posed  to  in  my  paper,  sd  far  as  I  understand  it.  In  regard  to  sub- 
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soiling,  it  is  precisely  as  Mr.  Porter  says,  you  cannot  take  sub-soil 
and  grow  erop3  upon  it  at  first,  because  it  has  not  been  decomposed 
and  you  cannot  make  it  mellow;  but  you  can  do  it  by  putting 
manure  on  it.  It  is  a  decomposition  of  the  soil  that  is  wauted. 

Professor  Daniells  here  read  from  his  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1874,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  experiments  in  sub-soiling,  which  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  under  the  head  of  “University  Farm.” 


SOME  OF  THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

BY  J.  W.  WOOD,  BARABOO. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  condition  of  our  agricultural 
interests  in  Wisconsin  will  show  us  that  they  are  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  great  amount  of  land  is  under  cultivation  which  is  not 
profitable  to  those  who  carry  it  on. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  disastrous  on  account  of  the 
drouth,  with  its  attendant  evil,  the  chinch  bugs,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  grain  which  were  hopefully  sown  have  not  paid  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  harvesting  and  threshing.  The  markets  of  the  world  are 
such  that  wheat  is  ruling  unusually  low,  so  that  what  we  do  raise 
brings  us  but  little  money.  All  classes  of  business  are  suffering  on 
account  of  this,  and  our  agricultural  convention  meets  this  year 
under  rather  discouraging  circumstances. 

I  shall  attempt  to  review  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  in  order  to  find  what  lessons  may  be  learned  which  will  help 
us  in  the  future.  But  first,  as  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
our  state.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  its  general  management  it 
averages  below  the  methods  of  those  who  are  met  in  this  conven¬ 
tion.  If  a  man  has  enterprise  enough  to  give  the  time  and  incur 
the  expense  of  attending  here,  the  probability  is  that  he  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  present  achievements,  and  this  is  the  starting  point  in 
the  highway  of  improvement. 

The  great  work  which  we  wish  to  accomplish  as  statesmen  and 
well-wishers  of  our  race,  is  to  move  the  masses  of  our  farmers  to 
adopt  better  and  surer  methods,  so  that,  if  possible,  our  granaries 
may  always  be  filled.  The  low  price  of  wheat  is  nothing  when 
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comparefl  with  the  emptiness  of  our  bins.  We  are  liable  to  see  it 
lower.  We  must  not  be  too  selfish;  a  low  price  for  food  is  a  great 
blessing  to  multitudes  whose  needs  are  greater  than  ours.  We 
must  not  indulge  ourselves  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  calamity.  What 
we  want  is  to  raise  our  crops  so  surely  that  they  may  still  be  profi¬ 
table.  The  proceeds  of  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  distributed  over 
our  state,  even  at  present  prices,  would  quicken  all  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  into  new  life. 

This  result  cannot  be  produced  by  urging  those  who  are  in  the 
channel  of  improvement,  into  higher  methods,  so  surely  as  it  can  by 
quickening  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers  into  even  moderate  im¬ 
provement.  *  *  *  That  there  are  ways  by  which  individuals 

may  prosper  amid  general  depression,  I  do  not  doubt.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  hard  times  for  the  masses  that  many  fortunes  are  made. 
By  good  management,  a  man  may  build  up  his  own  farm  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighborhood,  but  I  am  not  laboring  in  this  interest. 
If  I  suggest  a  method  which  is  not  as  available  to  the  humblest 
farmer  as  to  the  most  fore-handed,  I  wish  to  be  rebuked  for  it.  We 
need  not  hope  for  general  improvement  but  through  the  use  of 
simple  and  practical  means  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  all. 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  our  case.  We  are  but  repeating 
the  history  of  all  the  agriculture  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
Rich  land  carelessly  farmed  until  exhausted,  then  by  compulsion, 
improved  methods,  by  which  the  land  is  often  restored  to  more 
than  its  original  fertility. 

If  the  people  will  it,  they  have  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  and  may  date  improvement  from  the  present  moment,  or  they 
may  descend  lower  and  find  improvement  still  more  difficult.  If 
simple  and  efficacious  means  of  improvement  exist,  it  is  important 
that  we  find  them.  Still  there  are  some  things  settled  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  which  we  are  slow  to  learn.  I  think  I  can  safely  say, 
after  extensive  reading  and  close  observation  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  exhausted  lands  are  restored,  that  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
times  the  use  of  clover,  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  the  one  simple 
and  sure  way  which  has  never  failed;  and  if  it  will  restore  that 
which  is  worn,  it  will  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing 
that  entire  exhaustion  which  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  greater  contains  the  less. 

There  may  be  many  adjuncts  to  the  use  of  clover.  I  have  seen 
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it  stated  that  the  use  of  lime  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  improved 
husbandry,  but  it  is  used  in  connection  wifh  clover  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  this  plays  the  most  important  part.  While  this  is  so  well 
established,  how  few  there  are  who  recognize  and  act  upon  it.  If 
it  were  expensive,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  and  time,  it 
would  alter  the  case;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  produce  prompt 
and  satisfactory  results  from  the  start. 

While  there  is  much  clover  grown  in  the  state,  yet  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  raises  it  regularly  in  due  course  of  ro¬ 
tation  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Its  real  character  and 
place  on  the  farm  is  not  so  generally  understood  as  it  needs  to  be. 
Some  have  sown  it  for  permanent  meadow,  and  because  it  killed 
out  in  two  or  three  years  have  abandoned  it.  Others  have  sown 
it  at  spasmodic  intervals,  but  because  of  the  high  price  of  the  seed 
have  often  substituted  timothy.  Timothy,  for  hay  and  pasture,  is 
generally  preferred  to  clover,  and  possibly  with  reason.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  case:  the  good  of  the  land  must  be  consulted 
as  well  as  the  tastes  of  the  cattle.  A  man  who  has  once  secured  a. 
crop  of  clover  seed  should  never  have  occasion  to  buy  seed  again. 
I  never  sell  myself  short  of  a  3rear’s  supply  in  advance.  On  my 
own  farm  I  have  no  use  for  timothy,  only  as  I  seed  new,  stumpy 
land,  which  must  be  mown  with  a  scythe  for  a  few  years.  My  land 
is  a  tolerably  heavy  clay  loam,  which  easily  settles  down  so  hard  as 
to  lock  up  its  fertility  until  opened  by  the  strong  action  of  the  clo¬ 
ver.  Under  the  clover  rotation  it  will  \ij  in  mellowness  with  the 
best  of  prairie  soil. 

Timothy  exhausts  land,  while  clover  improves  it.  Of  its  mode 
of  action  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  now.  We  discussed  this  at  some 
length  in  our  convention  a  year  ago.  I  will  refer  to  the  piece  of 
land  owned  by  George  Geddes,  which,  since  the  year  1799,  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  other  manuring  than  its  own  crops  of  clover  turned  under 
once  in  five  years.  The  clover  in  its  rotation  has  been  plastered, 
now  for  more  than  fifty  years,  with  still  increasing  benefit.  In 
18*9,  when  Prof.  Johnson  visited  this  country,  his  attention  was 
called  to  this  piece  of  land,  and  while  he  was  astonished  at  the  re¬ 
sult,  he  predicted  ultimate  failure.  Twenty-five  years  have  since 
passed,  and  Mr.  Geddes  still  reports  an  increase  of  fertility.  If  a 
five-year’s  rotation  will  improve  land  steadily  for  seventy-five  years, 
who  will  place  the  date  of  its  failure?  - 
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I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  lime  has  been  said  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  all  improved  husbandry.  This  is  eminently  true  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  also  extensively  used  among  the  worn-out 
lands  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  of  no  great  avail  unless 
it  finds  organic  matter  in  the  soil  with  which  it  may  act.  Clover 
will  furnish  this  immediately  at  hand,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  soil  is  abundantly  supplied  with  it  in  the  form  of  humus.  This 
is  chemically  recognized  as  an  acid,  and  the  elements  composing  it 
often  lie  in  the  soil  perfectly  inert  so  far  as  helping  the  growing 
crop  is  concerned. 

You  have  all  doubtless  observed  that  our  diminished  crops  are  in 
few  cases  accounted  for  by  any  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  land. 
The  most  of  our  prairie  soil  looks  as  rich  and  plows  up  as  hand¬ 
somely  as  it  ever  did.  In  some  of  the  sinks  of  the  surface,  where 
the  wash  has  accumulated,  the  plow  cannot  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
black  loam  which  fills  them.  Such  spots,  judging  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  would  be  pronounced  inexhaustible;  and  yet  their  productive 
power  has  greatly  diminished.  I  believe  that  on  all  such  land, 
quick-lime  would  be  found  of  great  value,  even  though  the  neutral 
carbonate  may  abound  in  the  soil.  Its  benefit  is  never  fully  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  direct  agency  in  furnishing  the  plant  with  the  lime 
needed  in  its  growth,  but  rather  by  its  chemical  effect  upon  the 
inert  organic  matter  which  the  soil  contains.  This  is  unlocked  and 
made  available  to  the  plant  in  more  soluble  forms. 

.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  our  state  abound  in  lime  rock, 
and  the  drift  formation  of  the  state  is  filled  with  cobble-stone  of 
the  same  material,  which  makes  it  accessible  to  all,  and  extensive 
experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  it.  Let  no  one  be  content  with 
the  idea  that  lime  abounds  in  his  soil.  It  is  only  in  the  condition 
of  the  neutral  carbonate  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
chemical  action. 

The  chinch-bugs  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  and  are  worthy  of  a  full  measure  of  notice.  They  appear  so 
insignificant,  when  taken  singly,  that  a  man  can  hardly  imagine 
what  a  terrible  pest  they  may  become.  They  were  first  described 
in  this  country  about  eighty-five  years  ago.  They  were  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  confine  themselves  to  a  belt  of  country  far  south  of 
this.  I  can  well  remember  when  they  made  their  advent  in 
this  state  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  The  tradition  which 
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came  with  them  was,  that  they  would  stay  about  three  years  and 
then  depart  for  good.  This  expectation  has  not  been  realized. 
They  have  done  more  or  less  damage  every  year  since  they  came. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  past  history  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  unusually  disastrous  the  coming  summer; 
nor  is  there  anything  which  forbids  it.  We  must  take  our  chances. 
The  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  their  seed,  and  if  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  are  favorable  for  them  we  have  great  reason  to  fear 
their  ravages.  They  have  experieneced  many  checks  in  the  past, 
and  we  may  escape  serious  damage  in  the  future;  but  one  thing' is 
certain,  that  is,  they  must  be  recognized  as  among  the  “powers  that 
be”  in  any  well  regulated  system  of  _f aiming.  We  are  under  pro¬ 
found  obligations  to  watch  well  their  habits,  and  adopt  some  system, 
if  possible,  which  will  keep  them  in  check.  There  is  no  hope  of 
their  extermination;  they  can  only  be  regulated. 

If  we  look  through  a  series  of  years  we  can  see  that  the  plagues 
and  diseases  of  one  generation  give  way  to  others  in  the  next, 
so  that  in  this  line  we  may  be  continually  looking  for  something 
new.  The  memories  of  many  of  us  reach  back  to  a  time  when  some 
of  the  most  alarming  diseases  of  the  present  day  were  unknown,  and 
£0  with  the  farmer’s  pests,  they  are  continually  changing.  There 
is  one  thin’g  highly  probable,  viz.:  that  in  farming,  the  method 
which  deals  most  successfully  with  the  evils  upon  us,  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  ward  off  evils  to  come.  It  is  our  excesses  in  farming 
which  lead  to  our  overthrow.  These  insects  all  exist,  but  are  held 
in  check  by  the  natural  balance  of  things.  We  open  up  conditions 
favorable  for  some  particular  species  and  they  multiply  until  our 
crops  are  ruined.  The  cure,  if  there  is  any,  will  be  to  introduce 
conditions  unfavorable  for  them,  so  that  the}7  will  be  remanded 
back  to  their  original  position. 

T1  e  e  is  one  problem  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  that  is, 
that  with  a  given  number  of  bugs  to  the  acre,  if  we  can  by  any 
means  double  the  growth  of  the  crop  on  the  same  acre,  we  halve, 
at  least,  the  probable  damage.  This  points  us  towards  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  rich  land.  And  here  comes  in  another  element  in  our 
favor:  if  we  double  the  amount  of  forage  produced  by  the  acre,  we 
doubtless  retard  by  half  the  reproduction  of  the  bugs.  So  that  by 
good  culture  on  rich  land  we  are  exposed  to  but  one-fourth  the  dam¬ 
age  that  we  are  likely  to  experience  without  it.  In  dry,  hot  vveatli- 
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er,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  bugs  multiply  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  a  few  days  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  will 
expose  the  latter  piece  to  greater  risks  than  are  borne  by  the  earl¬ 
ier  one.  This  points  to  the  importance  of  early  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  in  order  to  secure  early  harvests,  and  this,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  bugs,  but  because  of  rust  and  other  evils. 

I  planted  several  varieties  of  corn  with  the  view  of  testing  their 
comparative  productiveness.  The  whole  was  injured  by  the  bugs 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  modify  the  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  but  I  found  that  the  best  pieces  were  the  earliest  ones  of  their 
kind,  simply  because  they  ripened  out  of  their  way.  The  flint  vari¬ 
eties,  though  early,  were  more  seriously  injured  because  of  their 
softer  foliage.  This  points  also  to  the  selection  of  early  varieties  for 
seed.  It  would  at  once  condemn  the  Odessa  wheat,  which,  with  us, 
is  several  days  later  than  the  Rio  Grande  varieties.  It  would  still 
more  forcibly  point  to  the  introduction  of  winter  wheat  in  all  lo¬ 
calities  where  it  may  be  successfully  raised. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  in  this  state.  There  are  many  inducements  for  its 
culture.  It  can  be  sown  at  a  time  which  relieves  the  great  pressure 
of  work  which  we  sometimes  have  in  an  unfavorable  spring,  and 
the  same  in  harvest.  Mine  is  always  securely  stacked  before  the 
cutting  of  spring  grain  begins.  This  is  an  important  item,  for  with 
the  hot  weather,  the  bugs  and  the  rust,  we  have  had  of  late  years 
but  two  or  three  days,  at  the  out-side,  in  which  our  cutting  ought 
all  to  be  done.  We  may  sow  grain  two  weeks  apart  in  the  spring, 
but  it  will  hardly  make  two  days  difference  in  the  time  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  latter  piece  will  be  assailed  by  something  which  will 
drive  it  in  upon  us  before  we  are  ready  for  it. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  severe  one  for  winter  grain.  Many 
pieces  which  were  sown  late  were  ruined.  Men  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  discouraged  with  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  be¬ 
fore  harvest  the  same  men  said  that  it  was  their  only  chance  for 
wheat.  Many  men  who  are  raising  it,  now  say  that  if  they  should 
lose  it  every  second  year  it  would  still  pay  them  better  than  the 
average  of  spring  wheat.  The  report  from  the  University  farm 
will  confirm  this  view.  It  is  often  said,  that  in  the  Baraboo  tim¬ 
ber  we  have  land  exceptionally  favorable  for  this  grain.  This  may 
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be  true,  but  the  Uni  verity  farm  reports  a  larger  yield  than  any  in 
our  vicinity. 

There  is  another  point  in  favor  of  this  wheat.  If  we  have  a 
favorable  stand  in  the  spring,  we  are  reasonably  sure  of  a  crop. 
But  few  men  would  exchange  it  for  twice  the  acreage  of  the 
spring  varieties,  while  if  it  fails,  we  can  still  devote  the  ground  to 
other  crops.  We  do  not  necessarily  lose,  in  addition  to  the  seed 
and  labor,  a  }Tearis  use  of  the  land. 

A  short  rotation  of  crops,  returning  often  to  clover,  I  believe 
to  be  our  most  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  the  chinch-bugs. 
Clover  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  plants  from  the  cereals,  and  is 
so  unlike  them  that  its  insect  enemies  will  not  be  likely  to  be  the 
same  as  theirs.  The  clover  sod,  too,  presents  conditions  quite  un¬ 
like  those  under  which  the  bugs  prosper  best.  We  have  with  it, 
a  compact  surface,  a  dense  shade,  and  the  dews  and  rains  are 
retained  a  long  time  by  the  foliage  keeping  the  ground  cool  and 
moist.  We  can  induce  no  h»  althier  conditions  for  our  lands  than 
to  have  them  in  pasture,  and  this  presses  upon  us  the  importance 
of  a  diversified  industry — diversified  not  only  on  a  grand  scale,  af¬ 
fecting  the  industries  of  the  state,  but  also  diversified,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  upon  each  individual  farm. 

If  we  look  clearly,  we  will  find  that  in  every  community,  even 
in  the  midst  of  general  failures,  there  are  instances  of  partial  if  not 
complete  success.  In  common  parlance  it  would  be  said  that  one 
man  had  better  luck  than  another  with  some  particular  crops.  I 
do  not  wish  here  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  luck,  or  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  most  of  these 
cases  of  reputed  luck  can  be  resolved  into  the  direct  operation  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  is  so  likely  to  be  so,  that  all  such  cases  of 
success  are  worthy  of  investigation,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
they  may  not  be  underlaid  by  some  law  which  will  in  all  cases  pro¬ 
duce  like  encouraging  results.  The  fact  is, — all  our  processes  in 
farming  are  slow.  It  takes  a  year  at  the  shortest  to  demonstrate 
a  failure,  and  several  of  them  to  prove  any  given  method  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  like  a  complex  machine,  a  little  wdieel  out  of  order  will 
entirely  defeat  its  operation.  In  farming,  a  success  at  one  point 
will  often  guarantee  a  success  at  another,  while  a  failure  will  leave 
its  traces  behind  for  years. 

I  sowed  a  piece  of  new  rich  land  to  wheat  about  the  first  of 
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October.  I  knew  that  it  was  late,  but  I  hoped  that  chances  might 
work  favorably,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  give  me  a  crop,  but  they 
did  not.  The  wheat  went  into  the  winter  weak  and  small,  and  the 
most  of  it  was  killed  in  the  spring.  That  which  was  left  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  bug,  and  being  late,  the  rust  finished  it.  I  only  har¬ 
vested  it  in  patches.  Where  there  was  no  wheat,  the  weeds  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  Many  of  the  pig-weeds  had  to  be  cut  with  an  axe. 
The  whole  had  to  be  mowed,  raked  and  burned  before  I  could  plow 
it  in  the  fall.  The  ground  is  now  full  of  foul  seeds,  and  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  change  my  plans  in  reference  to  it,  and  so  have 
seeded  it  down  in  order  to  get  a  new  start  at  some  future  day.  Had 
I  sowed  it  a  month  earlier,  the  probality  is  that  I  would  have  har¬ 
vested  a  splendid  crop  of  wheat,  my  bins  would  have  been  filled — 
and  consequently  my  purse — my  ground  would  have  been  free  from 
weeds,  I  would  have  been  saved  great  labor  and  expense  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  the  next  crop,  and  my  plans  in  reference  to  it  would  not 
have  been  disarranged  as  they  are  now.  I  had  another  piece  of 
ground  which  I  counted  too  poor  to  adopt  at  once  into  my  rotation. 
It  had  not  been  profitable  to  its  owner  for  some  time  before  I  came 
into  possession  of  it.  I  sowed  it  to  oats  and  seeded  with  clover.  I 
harvested  25  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The  next  spring  I  sowed 
plaster  and  secured  a  tolerably  good  growth  of  clover.  There  came 
a  copious  rain  the  last  of  June,  and  while  the  ground  was  in  good 
condition  I  plowed  the  clover  under.  I  then  dressed  it  with  40 
bushels  of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  the  acre  and  sowed  it  to  buck¬ 
wheat.  When  the  buckwheat  was  at  its  best  estate  I  plowed  it  un¬ 
der  and  sowed  it  to  wheat.  The  spring,  with  its  dry  freezing,  was 
very  bitter  on  winter  wheat  and  injured  it  just  in  proportion  to  the 
lateness  of  its  sowing,  or  inversely  as  it  was  rooted.  In  due  time 
the  bugs  assailed  it,  and  the  rust  hovered  about  it,  but  I  threshed 
28  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  that  brought  me  at  the  Baraboo  mill 
25  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  market  quotations.  On  land  of 
the  same  quality  in  an  adjoining  field,  spring  wheat  hardly  paid  for 
harvesting.  After  I  have  repeated  the  clover  and  buckwheat  pro¬ 
cess,  I  shall  adopt  this  land  into  my  rotation. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  thoroughly  disorganizes  a  man’s 
plans  than  to  have  his  grass-seed  fail  to  catch.  Without  a  reason¬ 
able  certainty  in  his  seeding,  a  rotation  of  crops  seems  impossible. 
However  general  the  failure  may  be,  there  are  always  pieces  which 
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succeed.  The  conditions  of  success  must  be  carefully  studied.  If 
I  was  liable  to  failure  in  this  respect  it  would  be  the  most  discour¬ 
aging  circumstance  in  my  farming.  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  any 
extent,  but  yet,  I  cannot  deny  my  liability  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
the  longer  a  rotation  is  practiced,  the  more  likely  a  man  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Land  in  good  heart  and  well  cultivated  is  far  more  liable  to 
catch,  than  when  it  is  poor  and  in  bad  condition.  It  is  important 
that  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  No 
possible  amount  of  freezing  and  thawing  can  injure  the  seed.  It 
must  have  the  cool,  damp  weat  her  of  spring  in  which  to  push  down  its 
main  root,  so  that  it  may  stand  the  drouths  which  are  near  at  hand. 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  sow  the  seed  in  March,  two  weeks  before  I 
could  sow  the  wheat  on  the  same  ground.  The  ground  must  not 
be  too  loose  and  open.  I  think  that  fall  plowing  thoroughly  mel¬ 
lowed  on  the  surface  by  the  common  harrow,  is  as  good  a  seed  bed 
as  can  be  prepared  for  it.  The  seed  should  always  have  the  benefit 
of  the  hist  harrowing.  On  light  soil,  a  roller  is  doubtless  a  good 
thing,  but  on  my  clay  soil  I  never  use  one.  A  good  heavy  rain  will 
leave  the  surface  as  hard  as  desirable.  I  have  succeeded  well  in 
seeding  with  any  of  my  spring  crops  by  having  this  mellow  sur¬ 
face  with  firmer  soil  below.  The  roots  soon  strike  this  firmer  soil, 
which  will  promptly  furnish  them  with  moisture  as  long  as  the 
ground  contains  it.  1  think  that  small  grain  stands  up  better  on 
land  so  prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  I  get  all  the  growth  of 
straw  that  is  desirable. 

The  longer  we  practice  a  short  rotation  the  surer  we  will  be  to 
succeed  with  our  seeding.  If  a  clover-stubble  which  has  been  cut 
for  seed,  be  turned  over  and  cultivated  in  corn,  and  then  plowed 
and  sowed  to  wheat,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  stand  of  clover  without 
the  sowing  of  seed.  There  is  nothing  more  disastrous  to'  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  bugs  than  clover.  They  will  live  in  timothy  if  driven 
to  it,  and  seem  to  enjoy  life  reasonably  well,  but  they  find  nothing 
congenial  in  clover.  If  there  are  any  processes  in  legitimate  farm¬ 
ing  which  will  restrain  them,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  it. 
My  experience  thus  far  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  may  be  effect¬ 
ually  done  by  the  persistent  use  of  clover.  It  would  be  very  desir¬ 
able  for  a  whole  community  to  make  common  cause  in  this  matter, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  important  subject  of  co-operation. 

I  do  not  limit  my  application  of  this  to  a  combination  of  men 
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whose  chief  aim  is  to  secure  high  prices  for  their  own  wares  and 
low  ones  for  every  one  else,  but  a  general  co-operation  in  commu¬ 
nities  by  which  a  local  reputation  shall  be  gained  for  excellence  in 
whatever  may  be  the  products  of  the  locality.  A  few  illustrations 
will  best  convey  my  meaning.  It  seems  that  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  a  number  of  farmers  combined  in  breeding  with  care 
a  style  of  hogs  which  have  become  widely  known  as  Chester- 
Whites.  They  have  attracted  attention  for  many  years,  until  the 
whole  country  has  become  filled  with  them.  I  have  no  statistics  in 
reference  to  them,  but  we  all  know  that  many  thousands  of  pigs 
have  been  sold  from  that  locality  at  large  prices,  so  that  it  must 
have  been  an  immense  source  of  revenue  to  that  district  of  country. 
Breeders  have  made  large  fortunes  in  the  sale  of  these  hogs.  It 
would  have  been  of  doubtful  policy  for  a  Chester  county  farmer  to 
have  rejected  this  breed  in  favor  of  any  of  those  which  are  now 
preferred  before  them.  His  true  policy  would  have  been  to  have 
co-operated  with  the  rest  in  securing  as  high  a  grade  of  excellence 
as  possible  in  the  hog  for  which  the  district  was  famous. 

We  hear  too,  of  Orange  county  butter.  A  national  reputation 
for  excellence  in  this  product  has  been  achieved  in  that  locality. 
Orange  county  land  may  be  excellent  for  many  purposes,  but  the 
probability  is  that  a  man  in  that  region  can  do  no  better  than  to 
fall  in  with  the  local  industry  and  help  to  maintain  the  local  repu¬ 
tation,  which  is  a  fortune  for  the  whole  region. 

It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  may  be  a  man’s  individual 
opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Devon,  Durham  or  Jersey 
cattle.  In  the  Island  of  Jersey  it  is  probable  that  the  breeding  of 
Short  Horns  would  be  a  failure,  and  so  would  the  Jerseys  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  Devonshire  or  Durham.  I  have  realized  lately  more  point¬ 
edly  than  ever,  the  mistake  which  any  neighborhood  makes  in  scat¬ 
tering  in  its  aims  in  so  small  a  matter  as  hog  breeding.  While  one 
still  clings  to  the  Chester  Whites,  another  prefers  the  Berkshires, 
and  another  the  Poland  Chinas.  This  makes  it  far  more  difficult 
and  expensive  for  us  to  secure  suitable  crosses  than  it  would  be  if 
we  had  a  common  aim.  We  are  now  all  likely  to  degenerate  to¬ 
gether.  With  concentration  of  effort  we  might  easily  secure  the 
best  of  either  variety,  and  so  establish  a  local  reputation  which 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us. 

I  made  a  journey  the  past  fall  to  a  locality  where  I  supposed 
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that  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  draft  horses. 
I  supposed  by  this  time  the  vicinity  would  abound  with  animals 
of  this  kind.  I  was  entirely  disappointed  with  the  result  of  my 
visit.  There  had  been  no  unity  of  action  in  the  vicinity,  and  no 
local  reputation  had  been  gained. 

I  can  illustrate  this  failure  near  at  home.  For  25  years  a  herd 
of  Short-Horns  has  been  located  in  Sauk  county.  It  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  country  would  be  well 
stocked  with  full  bloods  and  high  grades,  but  the  efforts  at  im¬ 
provement  have  been  scattering  and  no  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

One  thing  that  we  want  is  more  local  experimenting.  I  do  not 
mean  that  profound  research  into  organic  laws  which  lie  too  deep 
for  common  opportunities,  but  a  series  of  prompt  and  easily  con¬ 
ducted  experiments,  which  will  determine  the  varieties  best  adapted 
to  our  own  localities.  We  often  hear  of  some  new  variety  which  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  at  a  distance.  We  incur  expense  in  in¬ 
troducing  it,  only  to  be  disappointed  with  the  result. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  of  late  about  the  propriety  of  changing 
seed.  This  may  be  desirable,  but  does  not  go  very  deeply  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  It  is  always  desirable  to  change  poor  seed  for 
better,  but  if  our  own  is  the  best,  it  is  the  proper  seed  for  us  to 
sow.  If  we  hunt  deeper,  we  will  find  causes  of  failure  which  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  changing  seed.  We  want  to  study  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  our  own  localities.  We  know  that  nature  recognizes  great 
differences  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  forty  acre  lot.  There 
will  be  the  oak  and  hickory  ridge,  the  maple  grove  on  the  slope, 
the  bliss  wood  and  elm  on  the  flat,  and  black  ash  and  alder  near  the 
creek,  and  coarse  grass  and  cat-tails  will  fringe  the  banks.  This  order 
of  things  cannot  be  reversed,  and  it  suggests  the  great  importance 
of  intelligent  adaptations  in  our  farming.  The  natural  flora  of  the 
sandy  poitions  of  Sauk  county  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
clay  land  and  bluffs.  The  Baraboo  river  draws  a  line  as  marked  by 
different  natural  productions  on  either  side  as  might  be  found  else¬ 
where  by  two  hundred  miles  of  travel.  We  know  that  our  culti¬ 
vated  grains  have  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation,  as  cultivation 
has  given  them  a  cosmopolitan  character,  but  still  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  we  could  find  varieties  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  various 
situations. 
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W  e  measure  the  yield  of  our  small  grain  because  it  is  generally 
threshed  for  us  by  the  bushel,  but  we  seldom  place  different  varie¬ 
ties  under  the  same  circumstances  of  cultivation  in  order  to  fully 
test  their  comparative  merits;  still  we  are  generally  better  in  formed 
as  to  these  things  with  our  small  grains  than  we  are  with  our  In¬ 
dian  corn. 

I  am  confident  that  I  have  known  men  to  plant  inferior  varieties 
year  after  year,  when  they  could  have  changed  their  seed  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  trouble  than  the  asking.  Men  will  express  strong  prefer¬ 
ences  for  one  variety  above  another,  with  no  good  reason  for  it,  and 
without  once  bringing  th  *  matter  to  the  actual  test  of  experiment. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  matter  of  corn,  which  I  would 
like  to  have  effectually  exploded,  and  that  is,  that  a  large  cob  and  long 
kernels  are  necessarily  desirable.  If  we  were  buying  it  in  the  ear  we 
might  prefer  such  corn,  but  in  selling,  it  would  be  against  us.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  large  cob  will  require  a  larger  crib,  and  this  wifh  the  in¬ 
creased  labor  of  husking,  is  the  full  measure  of  its  disadvantages. 
These  experiments  with  corn  are  easily  tried,  but  to  be  valuable 
must  be  tested  with  accuracy.  It  will  not  do  to  guess  at  the  result. 
We  raise  nearly  550,000  acres  of  corn  annually  in  our  state,  and  a 
variation  in  the  yield  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre  materially  affeefs 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  I  tried  an  experiment  of  this  kind  the 
past  summer,  and  have  found  a  difference  of  yield  amounting  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  difference  of  four  bushels  in  varieties 
largely  cultivated.  I  propose  to  continue  them  until  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  the  variety  best  adapted  to  my  own  circumstances. 

There  are  very  important  facts  bearing  upon  our  business  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  reading  statistics.  These  tables  make  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry  reading  but  they  cannot  be  overlooked  by  intelligent 
men.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  will  show  us  that  prices 
are  governed  by  laws  scarcely  less  immutable  than  those  which 
govern  the  stars. 

Our  own  failure  in  wheat  proves  to  be  of  no  great  importance  to 
the  world  at  large.  There  are  but  three  principal  factors  affecting 
prices.  Supply,  demand  and  transportation.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  this  cost  is  so  great  as  to  render 
production  unprofitable,  the  only  remedy  is,  to  discontinue  it. 

Transportation  is  the  only  factor  which  can  be  reached  by  legis¬ 
lation.  Unobstructed  competition  is  the  sure  road  to  cheap  trans- 
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portation.  Demand  is  subject  to~  no  voluntary  control.  Necessity, 
real  or  fancied,  governs  it  entirely. 

Supply  might  be  controlled  by  voluntary  action,  but  is  not  likely 
to  be.  If  anything  will  teach  men  to  regulate  it,  it  is  the  study  of 
statistics.  These  tables  teach  us  that  there  is  an  over  production  of 
the  cereals  in  the  United  States.  We  are  obliged  to  look  for  a  for¬ 
eign  market.  We  are  also  taught  by  these  same  tables  that  there 
is  a  prospective  foreign  demand  at  moderate  prices  which  will  re¬ 
quire  it  all.  These  tables  teach  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  vary¬ 
ing  our  industry. 

Our  new  territories  are  opening  up  with  immense  rapidity.  Wis¬ 
consin  has  alreadv  seceded  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  rank  as  a 
wheat  producing  state,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  largest  crop  we 
have  ever  raised.  All  these  new  countries  must  pass  through  an 
excessive  wheat  producing  stage  before  they  are  prepared  for  other 
pursuits.  It  is  wisdom  for  every  man  who  can,  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  towards  other  sources  of  income  until  this  wheat  mania  shall 
pass  away,  as  it  inevitably  will.  An  excess  of  other  grain  is  sooner 
disposed  of,  as  it  is  food  for  both  man  and  beast,  while  an  excess  of 
wheat  has  to  wait  for  a  market  until  it  is  wanted  by  the  human 
family. 

Contentment  never  prompts  to  great  exertions,  nor  leads  men  in 
the  path  of  improvement.  The  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  wide-spread  discontent  which  prevails.  We  want  to  learn 
to  doubt  our  own  wisdom,  and  not  let  our  indifference  nor  our  preju¬ 
dices  lead  us  in  unprofitable  paths,  although  they  may  be  well  worn 
by  centuries  of  use.  While  we  indulge  in  profound  veneration  for 
our  fathers,  yet  we  want  to  see  wherein  we  can  improve  upon  their 
practices.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  present  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  must  give  place  to  improved  methods  if  we  wish  to  make  it 
profitable. 

The  great  point  to  be  consulted  is  the  good  of  the  land  we  cul¬ 
tivate.  In  working  a  team  we  aim  to  get  out  of  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  consistent  with  its  continued  ability  to  perform 
the  same.  The  earth  is  not  much  unlike  our  fellow  men.  If  we 
pinch  and  cheat  them  they  soon  refuse  to  deal  with  us.  We  may 
appropriately  apply  to  our  intercourse  with  it  the  same  divine  rule 
which  is  given  us  to  direct  our  conduct  towards  our  fellows:  ‘‘Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
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shaken  together  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.” 

Mr.  Allen.  I  want  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  brother 
Wood,  for  he  expressed  in  his  paper  my  views  exactly  on  chinch- 
bugs  and  all.  You  may  just  as  well  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat  ;is 
not.  In  the  first  place  you  want  the  grain  put  in  at  the  proper 
depth.  The  chinch-bug  when  it  first  comes  to  light  is  a  tiny 
thing,  a  little  point  something  like  a  mosquito’s  egg,  but  they 
will  have  life  before  }-ou  can  see  them.  They  may  commence  by 
the  first  of  June,  and  if  the  wheat  is  covered  up  deep  enough,  so 
that  they  cannot  find  the  roots,  they  won’t  breed  there.  If  it  is 
covered  up  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  they  cannot  get  to  the  roots, 
and  if  the  land  is  mellow,  it  should  be  pressed  down  with  a  roller  or 
something.  If  there  are  corn  roots  or  something  of  that  kind  they 
will  breed  there.  Then  again,  as  to  a  further  preventative,  I 
would  sow  clover  and  plaster.  After  the  clover  grows  and  shades 
the  grain,  you  will  not  find  many  chinch-bugs  on.  the  ground. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  discourage  the  idea  that  clover  will 
prevent  the  chinch-bugs  from  eating  wheat,  for  I  know  to  my  sor¬ 
row  that  it  won’t  do  any  such  thing. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  thought  I  prevented  the  chinch-bugs 
from  destroying  wheat  by  having  a  very  heavy  undergrowth  of 
clover,  but  since  that  time  I  had  heavy  clover  and  straw,  and  yet 
they  destroyed  it  all.  The  last  season  on  the  best  land  I  had,  they 
took  it  so  I  never  threshed  it  at  all;  and  I  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
straw;  but  I  never  sow  small  grain  without  sowing  clover.  I  hold 
that  any  farmer  who  believes  that  he  can  save  his  crop  of  wheat  by 
sowing  clover,  is  mistaken,  if  we  have  a  dry,  hot  June. 

The  idea  that  rolling  the  ground  prevents  bugs  is  a  fallacy. 
Last  year  my  grain  that  was  rolled  was  nearly  all  destroyed  with 
bugs.  My  clover  and  wheat  were  the  best  where  my  ground  was 
in  lumps  as  big  as  my  fist  all  over  the  field,  and  my  clover  and 
wheat  both  did  better  by  far;  so  that  theory  is  gone. 

In  regard  to  the  bugs  hatching  in  corn-stalks — in  dry  corn¬ 
stalks — they  do  not  do  any  such  thing.  They  hatch  a  little  under 
the  ground,  and  they  will  hatch  just  as  quick  in  the  stalk,  or  in  a 
blade  of  grass  or  wheat.  Eggs  laid  by  chinch-bugs  are  not  laid  in 
the  fall  and  hatched  out  in  the  spring,  but  full-grown  bugs  live 
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through  the  winter,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  the  egg 
is  deposited  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  you  will  see  a  few  small  bugs;  and  they  were  so 
numerous  by  the  4th  of  July  last  year  that  the  wheat  turned  white 
in  spots,  from  their  ravages.  I  think  it  is  said  that  bugs  plowed 
in  with  corn-stalks  would  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  ground; 
but  that  is  not  so.  They  will  winter  around  your  fence-corners, 
under  your  fences,  under  leaves;  but  not  in  the  ground.  You 
can  easily  find  them.  Turn  over  a  flat  stone,  if  it  is  dry,  or  turn 
over  a  rail,  and  you  will  find  them;  but  they  will  not  live  in  wet 
places.  And  if  you  can  find  bugs  in  the  spring  it  is  risky  to  sow 
wheat;  but  if  a  good  heavy  rain  comes  at  the  right  time,  it  will 
plaster  them  tight  into  the  ground,  and  hold  them  there. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  chinch-bug3  hatched  in  2  crops  of 
mine,  and  they  hatched  in  Fox-tail  grass,  and  I  think,  many  of 
them  have  gone  into  nice  winter  quarters,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
sow  miuh  wheat  next  year.  But  they  won’t  eat  flax,  so  I  shall 
raise  some  flax  next  year;  but  they  will  generally  settle  on  barley, 
wheat  and  rye. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  remember  several  years  ago  we  had  chinch-bugs 
the  same  as  we  had  this  year.  I  met  the  manager  of  the  La  Crosse 
Railroad  in  Milwaukee,  and  says  he,  “Porter,  how  are  the  crops?” 
“They  are  gone  up,”  I  said.  “With  what?”  he  enquired.  Says  I, 
“chinch-bugs.”  “Well,”  says  he,  “you  farmers  are  the  most  trou¬ 
bled  people  in  the  world.”  “Yes,”  I  said,  “and  if  you  don’t  find 
out  the  chinch- bugs  are  in  your  railroad  next  year,  I  will  be  mistak¬ 
en.” 

And  then  F  met  him  in  the  spring  again,  and  says  he,  “I  guess 
we  have  got  the  chinch-bugs  any  way.  We  don’t  have  any  wheat 
to  carry.” 

In  the  hot  days  of  June  last,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  chinch-bugs 
were  going  to  take  every  acre  of  my  wheat.  I  went  into  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  I  think  I  brought  out  3  barrels  of  salt,  and  I  took  one  bar¬ 
rel  and  sowed  it  upon  3  acres  of  that  wheat  in  a  30  acre  field.  One 
part  of  the  field  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  other  part  that  I 
sowed  the  salt  on  7  days  later  was  not  hurt  at  all.  And  I  have 
just  been  to  the  agent  in  Milwaukee  and  ordered  30  barrels  of  salt 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  state  that  the  eggs  of  the  chinch-bugs 
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were  spared  through  the  winter,  I  said  the  country  was  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  seed;  it  don’t  matter  what  the  seed  is,  whether  eggs  or 
whole  bugs.  In  reference  to  the  bugs  living  in  winter  among  the 
corn-stalks,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  observations  somewhat 
for  ourselves. 

Last  fall  I  was  engaged  in  plowing  while  the  men  were  engaged 
in  husking,  and  I  turned  under  the  stalks  so  clean  that  no  one 
could  tell  whether  it  was  corn-ground  or  not,  and  the  bugs  had 
come  from  the  barley-field  and  crept  in,  and  I  turned  them  under 
as  long  as  I  was  not  prevented  from  plowing  by  the  final  freezing 
up,  and  there  was  no  rain,  and  they  were  just  as  handsomely  housed 
in  there  as  anything  in  the  world.  And  the  bugs  in  the  spring 
commenced  coming  out  right  where  I  had  turned  under  those 
stalks,  and  a  good  many  of  my  neighbors  went  with  me  and  exam¬ 
ined  that  piece  of  ground.  It  seemed  so  strange  at  first,  I  didn’t 
know  why  the  bugs  were  so  bad  in  that  particular  sx>ot.  My  spring 
wheat  averaged  me  18  bushels  to  the  acre  all  but  that  piece  where 
the  bugs  were  so  bad;  but  the  bugs  were  certainly  wintered  in  the 
corn-stalks. 

Mr.  Benton-.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  the  chinch- 
bugs,  but  my  observation  is  that  their  operations  are  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  in  rough,  loose  soil;  that  is  all  they  have  ever  operated  on 
my  land.  So  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  getting  at  the  general 
principles  involved.  Probably  there  was  a  good  deal  of  organic 
matter  in  it,  and  I  know  positively  that  land  can  be  so  hard,  chincli- 
bugs  won’t  hatch  in  it,  and  I  have  got  some  of  it  too. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  wish  to  enquire  of  the  professor  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  whether  he  knows  anything  about  salt  having  any  influence 
on  the  chinch  bugs,  or  any  merits  salt  would  have  as  a  preventa¬ 
tive  against  their  ravages. 

Professor  Daniells.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  But 
salt  in  any  ordinary  soil  would  strengthen  the  growth  of  grain  a 
good  deal,  but  whether  it  affects  bugs  or  not  I  don’t  know.  But  I 
want  to  ask  or  suggest  one  thing.  It  was  suggested  to  me  last 
fall  that  chinch-bugs  would  not  pass  through  grass  4  or  5  rods  in 
width,  and  if  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  thing  which  every 
farmer  ought  to  know.  And  it  is  well  worth  while  if  they  do  not 
know,  to  find  out,  because  if  a  man  can  keep  them  out  of  his  field 
10  A 
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by  plowing  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  leaving  grass  around  the 
outside  it  is  well  to  know  it. 

A  Stranger.  That  is  another  of  the  humbugs  we  have  heard 
of.  I  saw  them  last  summer  pass  right  across  a  pasture  and  eat  up 
every  spear  of  barn  grass  on  the  field.  You  could  see  them  eat  4 
or  5  rods  a  day.  They  passed  across  a  40  acre  field  of  grass  in  a 
week  and  eat  it  all  up. 

Ex-Governor  Lewis.  I  happened  in  here  for  a  moment  to  hear 
this  discussion.  I  have  had  some  experience  and  thought  I  would 
state  it  here.  I  found  I  could  raise  wheat  upon  clay  land  when  I 
could  not  upon  sandy  soil.  I  found  when  chinch-bugs  were 
plenty  I  could  raise  wheat  on  a  not  very  light  soil  by  rolling  or 
packing,  and  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  by  sowing  winter-wheat 
which  ripens  2  or  3  weeks  earlier.  Last  year  the  winter-wheat 
was  2  weeks  earlier,  and  the  spring- wheat  right  along  side  of  it  was 
entirely  destroyed,  while  the  winter-wheat  went  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  year  I  tried  the  same  experiment  and  the  spring-wheat 
was  entirely  destroyed,  while  the  winter- wheat  was  20  bushels  per 
acre.  I  have  tried  salt.  It  is  said  chinch-bugs  wron’t  work  in  the 
midst  of  salt  very  much.  I  tried  this  experiment  last  year.  After 
sowing  my  wheat,  a  German  on  my  farm  said  he  wished  to  take 
half  an  acre  and  work  it  as  they  did  in  Germany.  I  told  him  to  go 
ahead,  and  he  did.  He  went  into  the  field,  and  after  the  wheat 
was  sowed  and  just  commencing  to  sprout,  he  gave  it  a  thorough 
top-dressing  with  manure,  and  that  wheat  came  up  and  looked  very 
nice,  but  when  we  came  to  harvest  there  was  not  a  kernel  of  wheat 
in  the  patch,  and  I  found  that  top-dressing  just  furnished  a  nice 
place  for  the  bugs  to  hatch. 

Secretary  Field.  Was  that  the  way  they  raised  their  wheat  in 
Germany  P 

Ex-Governor  Lewis.  That  is  the  way  he  said  they  did  in  Ger¬ 
many.  If  the  season  is  wet  you  won’t  be  troubled  with  them,  but 
if  the  season  is  dry  and  you  sow  your  wheat  very  early  you  will 
get  ahead  of  them;  and  if  you  sow  it  on  hard  land  you  will  gen¬ 
erally  beat  them,  or  if  you  sow  it  on  good  soil  and  pack  it  thorough¬ 
ly  you  will  not  be  troubled  much. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  wish  to  talk  about  this  salt  question  a  little. 
Three  years  ago  I  made  an  experiment  with  salt  upon  wheat  and 
the  result  was  favorable.  I  tried  this  experiment.  I  mixed  salt 
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with  plaster  and  the  results  were  very  favorable  indeed.  I  have 
tried  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  salt  and  plaster  mixed  and 
ground  together  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  have  always 
been  very  favorable.  But  whether  this  is  the  reason  the  chinch- 
bugs  did  not  trouble  me  or  not  I  don’t  know;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain.  If  you  sow  plaster  and  sow  clover  seed,  you  can 
make  the  clover  rank  and  strong.  I  believe  in  making  a  grass 
field  all  over  my  wheat  field.  I  sow  the  salt  as  early  as  I  can  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  this  salt  sowing  is  all  played-out  in 
Illinois.  Those  that  experimented  with  it  last  year  did  not  make 
anything  of  value  out  of  it.  Mr.  Allen  never  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  chinch-bugs.  There  never  were  many  of  them  in 
his  neighborhood;  so  that  his  experience  won’t  do  for  a  guide.  A 
man  that  could  raise  16  bushels  to  the  acre  has  not  had  many 
chinch-bugs  on  his  land. 

I  defy  a  man  to  raise  three  bushels  to  the  acre  where  the  bugs 
are  bad;  but  I  will  acknowledge  that  where  land  is  very  hard  clay, 
the  bugs  are  not  so  bad.  The  last  year  they  destroyed  the  wheat 
totally  on  the  best  land  there  was  in  the  country.  In  a  buggy 
year  like  1874,  there  is  nothing  that  will  prevent  them.  In  regard 
to  wintering  them  over  in  the  soil,  Mr.  Wood  explained  that  very 
well.  I  plow  at  least  one  hundred  acres  of  corn  stalks  every  year, 
and  I  never  knew  any  injury  to  result  from  bugs  wintering  in  the 
corn  stalks,  and  I  never  knew  them  to  winter  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Porter.  Had  the  hot  weather  anything  to  do  with  spoiling 
your  wheat? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Hot  and  dry  weather  brings  bugs.  I  have  raised 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  hot  weather  when  there  was  no  bugs. 
But  I  adhere  to  the  clover  system — I  believe  in  it,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  theory  of  plaster  for  all  classes  of  land.  My  land  is  so 
rich  that  clover  will  lodge  without  plaster.  My  men  told  me  year 
before  last  they  could  stretch  out  the  clover  as  long  as  a  pitch  fork 
handle. 

Col.  Warner.  The  thing  that  would  have  prevented  fire  in 
some  cabin  perhaps  on  the  prairie,  would  not  have  prevented  fire 
in  Chicago  when  that  terrible  holocaust  came;  so  with  chinch-bugs. 
I  have  seen  some  places  where  the  whole  country  was  swept  away 
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by  chinch-bugs,  and  if  Mr.  Wood  had  been  there  he  would  have 
been  in  the  same  fix  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Adjourned  till  7:30  P.  M.,  to  meet  in  the  Assembly  Chamber. 


ECONOMY  IN  FARMING. 

BY  JOHN  BASCOM,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Farmers,  to  a  patriotic  or  philanthropic  mind,  constitute  a  most 
interesting  class.  The  prosperity  of  our  nation,  and  the  prosperity 
of  Christian  society,  must  depend  very  much  upon  them. 

They  are  a  midway  class  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
capitalists  and  laborers,  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated. 
Farmers,  a  farmer,  can  easily  move  upward;  there  is  no  social 
ban  upon  him.  He  can  easily  sink  downward,  there  is  nothing  in 
his  calling  to  sustain  him.  As  midway  men,  they  furnish  the  nat¬ 
ural  cement  of  society,  they  keep  labor  in  countenance,  and  check 
the  hauteur  of  capital.  They  are  the  peers  of  everybody  and  above 
nobody.  They  bring  us  constantly,  in  our  estimates  of  our  fellows, 
to  what  a  man  is,  rather  than  to  the  calling  which  he  pursues. 
Farmers  thus  furnish  the  core,  the  democratic — I  am  not  speaking 
of  politics — center  of  our  republican  society. 

Farmers  are  broadly  diffused  over  our  entire  country,  and  their 
interests  are  much  the  same  in  every  portion  of  it.  This  assertion 
would  be  almost  absolutely  true,  was  it  not  for  the  cotton  and  sugar 
interests  of  the  south.  Scattered  everywhere,  yet  one  in  pursuit 
and  in  character,  the  elevation  of  the  farmer,  his  thrift  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  points  of  national  import,  and  give  its  national  features 
to  society.  This  interest,  attaching  to  the  position  of  farmers,  is 
sustained  by  their  numbers.  They  are  not  only  more  numerous 
than  any  other  one  class,  they  about  equal  them  all  combined;  they 
compose  not  far  from  one-half  the  nation.  They  are  thus  by  nu¬ 
merical  strength  properly  the  body,  of  which  other  classes  are  the 
members;  nor  this  alone  by  numbers,  but  also  by  the  farther  fact, 
that  they  are  the  source  of  nutrition,  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  cur  nourishment  depend  on  them.  We  who  are  scattered  through 
a  hundred  other  employments,  are  but  outlying  limbs  fed  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  this  bulky  body  of  farm  labor,  with  whom  most  primitive 
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production  rests.  We  eat  the  food  and  build  the  houses  whose 
material  has  come  from  the  farm.  Nor  is  it  our  lives  only,  hut  our 
industries  also  that  are  fed  by  the  farm.  Thence  comes  our  leather,, 
wood,  wool,  cotton, — outside  the  metals  and  minerals — the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  almost  every  product. 

Socially,  the  farmer  has  much  the  same  interest  that  falls  to  him 
as  an  industrial  element.  There  is  no  class  of  our  citizens  who 
have  better  conditions  for  a  truly  sober,  honest,  intelligent  life,  one, 
therefore,  which  shall  better  meet  life’s  great  ends,  than  farmers. 
I  say  this,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and 
I  must  limit  it  largely  to  American  farmers.  Farmers,  the  rural 
population,  have  hitherto  been,  taking  the  world  at  large,  the  most 
uncouth,  ignorant  and  I  might  say,  dull  and  brutish  of  any  portion 
of  the  nations  to  which  they  have  respectively  belonged.  Farm 
labor  has  been,  first  slave  labor,  then  surf  labor,  then  peasant  labor, 
and  at  length  has  become,  in  most  countries,  the  labor  of  small,  de¬ 
pendent  and  oppressed  tenants  and  farm-hands.  This  fact  is  find¬ 
ing  slow  correction  elsewhere,  and  is  only  a  very  limited  fact  in  our 
happy  land,  the  paradise  of  the  farmer.  Here,  we  repeat  it,  no 
class  has  better  conditions  for  an  honest,  sober,  useful,  self-sufficing 
life  than  the  average  farmer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  he  al¬ 
ways,  or  even  very  often,  reaches  such  a  life,  but  it  is  certainly  open 
to  him. 

While  safe  oportunities  of  production,  and  moderate  motives  be¬ 
long  to  the  farmer,  motives,  perhaps  too  moderate  to  quicken  the 
mass  of  them,  there  also  fall  to  the  ambitious  among  them,  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  positions  of  trust  and  proffers  of  knowledge.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  altogether  regret  the  ripple  of  political  activity  that  is 
now  running  through  and  disturbing  the  farmers  in  the  West.  1 
only  fear  that  their  leaders  may  be  too  strong  for  them,  and  we  shall 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  sleek,  massive,  kind-eyed  bovine,  meekly  led 

by  a  sly,  tricky  boy  for  his  own  ends, 

My  point  is  this,  and  it  must  bring  me  directly  to  my  subject: 

our  farmers,  a  numerous  class,  and  fortunate  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found,  occupy  a  border  ground  of  influence,  from 
which  they  may  easily  and  justly  rise — but  are  in  danger  of  not  rising 
— to  a  central  position  in  society  and  government.  The  one  inclu¬ 
sive  thing  that  everywhere  interferes  with  progress,  is  the  want  of 
intelligence;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  I  must  make  a  specifi- 
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cation  under  this,  or  my  theme  will  be  much  too  broad.  Farmers 
are  very  destitute  of  economy,  and  so,  in  part,  lose  the  condition  of 
growth. 

Economy  in  farmiug  I  am  prepared  to  discuss. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call  parsimony,  stinginess, 
among  farmers,  but  there  is  very  little  economy.  Stinginess  is 
compatible  with  great  waste,  but  economy  is  not.  Farmers  are 
accustomed  to  hard  work  and  small  gains,  and  these  sometimes 
lead  them  to  small  ways,  which  may  properly  be  called  stingy. 
This  fact  is  not  at  war  with  the  assertion  that  farmers  are  the  most  un¬ 
economical  and  wasteful  of  classes,  and  that  the  want  of  fore¬ 
thought  involved  in  this  waste,  and  the  waste  itself,  are  most  serious 
and  general  obstacles  to  progress.  An  ordinary  farmer  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  sized  farm  can  waste,  and  often  does  waste,  as  much  as  he 
makes.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  mason 
to  be  as  wasteful  as  a  farmer  may  and  usually  is. 

Economy  has  two  branches;  that  of  saving,  preventing  the  need¬ 
less  loss  of  things  actually  won,  harvesting  the  entire  crop  such  as 
it  is;  and  the  higher  branch  of  sufficient  and  wise  outlay  to  secure 
the  full  result  of  what  is  done,  to  make  the  crop  what  it  ought  to 
be.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  a  thrifty,  intelligent  farmer  is 
characterized  by  economy,  and  in  both  of  them,  as  a  class,  farmers 
are  signally  deficient.  They  often  mistake  what  I  have  ventured 
in  plain  words  to  call  stinginess,  for  economy;  when  it  is  not 
economy  nor  at  all  allied  to  it.  It  springs  from  quite  another  spirit, 
and  often  interferes  with  economy.  I  address  intelligent  farmers, 
and  their  intelligence  will  make  them  patient  with  plain  statements. 

Economy,  a  frugal  husbandry  of  means,  and  yet  a  wise,  sufficient 
adaptation  of  them  to  ends,  so  that  the  largest  results  may  follow 
from  the  least  labor,  this,  which  is  the  knack  of  wealth-making,  is 
our  present  exhortation,  and  we  proceed  to  deal  with  particulars. 

My  first  specification  is  tools.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  has 
been  done  for  farm-tools  in  the  past  twenty  years.  No  other  lead¬ 
ing  branch  of  industry  can  show  equivalent  progress.  .  On  the  well 
provided  farm,  the  farmer  mounts  one  seat  after  another,  from  his 
plow  to  his  reaper  and  rake,  and  makes  a  royal  progress  through 
the  season.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  how  many  poor  tools  are  still  used 
by  farmers,  and  how  good  ones  are  abused  by  them.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  skilful,  thrifty  workman,  that  he  will  not  use  poor 
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tools.  If  we  were  to  decide  the  position  of  farmers  by  this  test,  how 
would  they  stand?  More  signal  is  the  failure  to  keep  well  the  tools 
they  do  have.  How  many  plows,  how  many  reapers  still  lie  where 
they  were  last  used,  or  are  inadequately  housed,  or  are  the  perch- 
poles  of  hens  to  the  equal  injury  of  both?  Imagine  a  carpenter 
leaving  his  tools  on  the  ground  till  the  next  season,  or  the  next 
day’s  work,  even!  Such  stupidity  as  this  sets  a  man  apart  to  eter¬ 
nal  poverty.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  reaper  will  not  last  out 
half  its  days,  but  that  it  will  unexpectedly — for  everything  is  un¬ 
expected  to  this  class  of  men — fail  when  most  needed,  and  occasion 
vexation,  delay  and  loss  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 

The  farmer  does  not  see  his  losses  at  once,  as  does  a  mechanic. 
He  has  no  one  to  talk  plain  English  to  him  and  discharge  him  for 
his  carelessness  and  poor  work.  He  is  both  overseer  and  workman, 
and  so  is  apologetic  to  shiftless  ways.,  He  must  make  bare  his  own 
back  for  his  stripes,  and  so  he  lays  them  on  with  a  gentle  hand.  A 
man  buys  farm  produce  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the 
land  was  at  its  best  yield  or  not;  while  a  poor  mechanic  is  brought 
to  a  standard  of  efficiency  every  time  he  does  a  day’s  work,  or  offers 
an  article  for  sale.  A  farmer  can  do  a  little  something  in  a  weak, 
poor,  careless  way,  and  lay  the  rest  to  his  luck.  He  wants  some 
one  to  tell  him  what  his  luck  is;  not  his  laziness,  but  his  stupid  in¬ 
dustry. 

Farm-buildings  are  closely  allied  to  tools  in  their  offices  and  in 
the  neglect  they  suffer.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the 
West,  that  farmers  should  be  able  to  show  at  once  their  disposition 
at  this  point  by  the  erection  of  snug,  adequate,  comfortable  barns. 
The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,  and  many  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  must  needs  work  till  their  land  and  stock  are  paid  for,  and  the 
necessities  of  life  provided,  before  they  can  devote  their  attention  to 
farm-buildings,  necessary  as  these  are.  Abundant  traces,  however,  of 
the  same  faults  and  the  same  negligence  which  prevail  in  our  older 
states,  we  fear,  may  be  found  with  us  in  our  beginnings.  The  chief 
mistakes  in  economy  at  thr*  point,  are  too  many,  too  small,  too 
poor  buildings,  and  buildings  slovenly  kept,  and  negligently  dealt 
with.  There  is  not  a  more  dreary  spectacle  of  waste,  of  loss,  dis¬ 
comfort  and  heedlessness  in  our  ph}rsical  civilization  than  some 
barn-yards  present,  nor  many  sights  more  comfortable,  stimulating 
and  consoling  than  they  can  be  made  to  present.  A  half  dozen 
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buildings  sprinkled  in  at  random,  poor  in  quality,  badly  watched 
over,  devoted  to  any  use  the  last  exigency  happened  to  require,  em¬ 
braced  by  one  pervasive,  omnipresent  mud-yard,  whose  only  choices 
lie  between  ankle-deep  and  knee-deep,  thick  mud  and  thin  mud, 
green  slime  and  black  slime;  the  remains  of  broken  enclosures  and 
unhinged  gates,  as  if  the  one  thing  desirable  was  a  quick  exit  in 
every  direction;  and  stock,  it  matters  not  much  whether  good  or 
bad,  standing  about  with  the  subdued,  disconsolate  meekness,  or 
with  the  vicious  irritability  which  fall  to  habitual  discomfort,  give 
us  a  picture  of  the  most  wasteful,  brainless,  heartless  husbandry, 
and  one  which  must  tell  on  man  and  beast  in  profits  and  in  posi¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  disastrous  way.  If  w^e  oppose  to  this,  compact 
well-arranged,  comfortable,  sufficiently  large  and  well-kept  barns, 
clean  and  easy  of  approach,  with  a  neat  house-ward  side,  and  rear 
enclosures  well-drained,  warm  and  cheerful ;  tenanted  by  contented 
stock  in  good  heart,  suggesting  their  own  enjoyments  and  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  their  owner,  we  have  a  contrast  which  speaks  of  the 
widest  moral,  intellectual,  social  and  physical  differences.  Heaven 
and  earth  smile  on  the  one  owner,  and  unite  to  make  his  face  frank, 
thoughtful,  and  cheerful,  and  his  purse  full.  Heaven  and  earth 
frown  on  the  other  owner;  bring  to  his  features  stolid  endurance  or 
chronic  irritation,  and  one  disease  and  disaster  after  another  on  his 
cattle,  to  deplete  his  purse.  The  wealth  of  our  soil  may  save  such  a 
farmer  for  a  while,  but  nature  hates  him,  and  will  have  her  way  with 
him  in  the  end. 

The  points  of  economy  that  I  make  in  reference  to  farm-build¬ 
ings  are  these.  First,  small  detached  sheds,  wagon-houses,  horse- 
barns,  and  hog-barns,  and  no  barns  are  to  be  avoided.  Farm-build¬ 
ings  are  to  be  centralized  and  sustained  by  one  capacious,  well-or- 
dered  barn,  which  holds  completely  in  itself  most  of  the  service  and 
produce  of  the  farm.  The  expense  of  six  buildings,  both  in  their 
erection  and  maintainance,  is  much  greater  than  the  expense  of  a 
single  building  having  the  capacity  of  them  all;  while  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  work,  especially  in  the  winter,  is  much  less.  Barn  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  one  case,  lose  all  interest  to  the  eye;  in  the  other,  they 
may  be  pleasing,  even  imposing  structures. 

The  second  point  is  dryness  and  warmth.  The  expense  of  these, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  very  little,  while  the  decay,  the  disease,  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  additional  consumption  of  food  attendant  on  wet  yards 
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and  stables,  are  very  great.  If  we  had  any  ^assurance  that  the 
ground,  open  to  us  for  improvement,  would  be  well  occupied,  we 
might  he  thankful  that  so  few  of  our  barns  are  built,  that  so  little 
stands  in  the  way  of  better  work.  The  danger  is,  we  shall  build  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  we  find  ourselves  able,  and  with  no  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan,  and  hence  no  satisfactory,  economical  result. 

Passing  tools  and  buildings,  we  come  to  the  handling  of  cattle 
and  lands,  as  still  more  closely  allied  to  wise  farming.  If  there  is 
?my  one  point  of  intelligent,  enterprising,  wholesome  enthusiasm 
in  farming,  -any  one  thing  which  lifts  it  above  drudgery  into  a  fine 
art,  it  is  the  breeding  and  raising  of  fine  stock. 

One  ought  never  in  any  calling  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  spread¬ 
ing  his  sails  to  a  moderate,  healthy  wind  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
economical  to  do  so.  Progress  is  achieved,  character  helped  along 
and  money  made,  by  that  special  insight  in  any  department  which 
generates  enthusiasm,  and  that  special  interest  which  follows  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

It  is  a  saving  of  life-forces  to  do  what  we  do  with  interest.  It 
is  not  weight  but  rfmrf-weight  that  pulls  us  down;  it  is  not  work, 
but  stolid,  stupid  work,  that  wearies  us. 

Enthusiasm  gives  buoyancy,  and  buoyancy  renews  strength. 
The  moment  a  man  puts  a  little  thought  and  feeling  into  his  labor, 
it  begins  to  grow  light,  and  effort  follows  effort  as  gayly  and  easily 
as  water  flows  down  hill.  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
higher  economy  of  life,  by  which  we  make  our  labors  minister  to 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pleasures  to  our  character,  and  character  to 
social  position,  is  subserved  by  that  thoughtful  handling  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  things  entrusted  to  us,  which  cause  them  to  develop  in  our 
hands,  and  disclose  to  our  lively  attention  their  innate  powers. 
The  farmer  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
living  products  committed  to  him.  Fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  fowls, 
flocks,  herds,  horses,  all  wait  on  his  skilful  touch.  From  this  point 
of  view,  we  can  not  regret  the  occasional  fanaticism  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  stock-breeding. 

One  thousand  dollars  for  a  merino,  has  a  fancy  element  in  it,  but 
even  those  stern  old  Romans  for  purposes  of  breeding  gave  $20,000 
for  an  ass.  So  says  Mommsen.  A  round  price  to  pay  for  a  don¬ 
key,  considering  the  much  greater  value  of  money  then  than  now. 

Nor  does  the  brute,  judging  from  his  present  status,  seem  to 
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have  responded  very  well  to  the  effort  of  his  friends  to  raise  him  in 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  shame  and  regret  at  this  fact,  that  now  find  utter¬ 
ance  in  his  bray,  for,  truly,  no  burden  of  sorrow  was  ever  poured  at  * 
once  in  such  volume  on  the  air,  as  by  the  voice  of  the  ass. 

As  to  the  lower  economy  of  immediate  money-making,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  it  requires  constant  and  universal  attention  to  the 
quality  of  stock.  If  there  is  any  way  in  wdiich  mere  thought  can 
be  coined,  it  is  by  substituting  good  for  poor  stock.  Poor  stock  has 
nothing  to  commend  it,  unless  it  be  that  it  gives  cheaper  expres¬ 
sion  to  indolence  and  indifference,  will  suffer  less  by  abuse.  A 
keen,  intelligent,  admiring  eye  with  selection  in  it,  seeing  the  goo  1, 
and  marking  the  poor  for  extinction,  should  belong  to  every  farmer, 
as  it  now  does  to  a  few  farmers.  The  universality  of  attention  to 
breeding  would  at  once  reduce  speculative  prices,  and  sober  and 
guide  public  opinion.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  which 
makes  the  extravagant  notions  of  a  few  pass  over  into  a  general 
fever.  Let  me  give  at  this  point  of  economy  one  contrast  between 
the  average  farmer  and  the  average  drayman.  The  latter  expects, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  to  have  a  vehicle  that  can  carry  a  full  load, 
and  a  team  that  can  manage  it;  many  a  farmer  gets  along, — a 
thing  that  so  many  of  us  are  doing,  getting  along — with  a  wagon 
that  will  not  bear,  and  a  team  that  can  not  draw,  a  load.  So  he 
draws  a  jag  of  straw,  a  jag  of  hay,  a  jag  of  wood,  and  contentedly 
pockets  the  price  of  a  jag  in  place  of  that  of  a  load. 

When  I  turn  to  speak  of  the  management  of  land  by  farmers  as 
a  point  of  economy,  I  suffer  disadvantage  in  the  West.  Nature 
here  takes  the  laboring  oar,  nay,  both  oars,  in  her  hand,  and  through 
the  quality  of  the  soil  she  provides,  and  its  ease  of  tillage,  sets  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  she  does  at  the 
East.  Yet  there  is  a  chance  even  here  to  point  a  moral.  In  the 
East,  it  would  be  a  first  consideration  to  lighten  and  warm  the 
heavy,  cold  soil  by  drainage.  Here,  it  is  a  consideration  to  be 
ready  for  the  rains  when  they  come,  and  to  carry  our  crops  through 
the  long,  dry  days  by  a  soil  deeply  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  in 
good  heart,  and  well-clothed  with  vegetation.  It  should  be  our 
purpose  to  husband  all  the  moisture  we  have,  both  because  the 
original  supply  is  scant,  and  the  distribution  in  time  is  very  une¬ 
qual.  If  our  lands  are  not  in  danger  of  being  drowned  out  with 
water,  our  stock  is  in  danger  of  being  left  unwatered.  If  it  be 
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true,  as  I  have  been  assured,  that  farmers  sometimes  leave  their 
cattle  a  week  without  water,  they  commit  a  sin  that  like  forked 
lightning,  strikes  two  ways,  toward  heaven  and  toward  earth. 
There  are  three  or  four-fifths  of  the  work  for  a  good  crop  which 
a  farmer  must  do;  the  remaining  fifth,  upon  which  the  complete 
success  of  the  whole  depends,  he  may  or  may  not  do.  Here  is  the 
point  of  wisdom,  of  economy,  in  putting  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  in  such  harmony  that  a  full 
crop  shall,  if  possible,  be  realized.  Failure  in  method,  failure  in 
nice  touches  of  skill,  waste  half  the  work  that  goes  before  them. 
An  obvious  instance  of  this  adjustment  of  labor  to  the  right  time 
is  seen  in  the  gathering  of  crops.  Why.  should  that  timothy,  which 
was  brought  me  last  fall,  have  lost  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  of  value 
by  being  cut  too  late?  It  was  sheer,  inexcusable  waste  to  turn 
toothsome  and  nutritious  hay  into  straw  and  wood-fibre  in  this 
way.  Why  should  it  have  lost  another  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
value  by  being  allowed,  in  part,  to  mould  in  spite  of  its  hard,  dry, 
fibrous  quality,  and  so,  not  merely  to  rob  the  horses  that  fed  on  it 
of  their  pleasures,  but  to  endanger  their  health?  If  the  hay 
throughout  the  country,  in  many  places  the  most  important  crop, 
were  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  it  would  disclose  an  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  negligence  and  thoughtlessness — faults  sure  to 
reappear  in  the  stock  fed  upon  it.  The  degree  in  which  we  miss 
that  economy,  that  skill,  which  commands  the  largest  return  in 
crops  for  labor,  is  seen  in  contrasting  the  yield  in  wheat  in  this 
country  with  that  in  Europe.  We  so  fail  nature,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  her  prodigal  gifts,  our  English  cousins  leave  us  out  of  sight  in 
the  race  of  intelligent  husbandry.  The  average  produce  of  wheat 
per  acre,  in  Michigan,  is  11  bushels;  New  York,  14  bushels;  Ohio, 
15  bushels;  England,  20  bushels,  with  a  maximum  produce  of  60 
bushels. 

It  is  almost  useless  in  this  region  to  talk  about  manure,  but  at 
this  point  in  farming  at  large  is  found  the  crowning  waste  of  all. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  will  waste  manure  just  as  long  as  they  can  waste 
it;  and,  when  they  begin  to  save  it,  their  providence  is  very  inade¬ 
quate  and  incomplete.  A  farmer’s  eye  ought  to  distend  and  gloat 
over  a  well-saved  manure  heap,  as  holding,  buried  in  it,  sacks  of 
gold;  nay,  more  than  that,  his  own  good  sense  and  fore-sight.  No 
man’s  brain  was  ever  shoveled  in  and  in,  in  a  well-wrought  com- 
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post  heap,  without  blossoming  shortly  in  beautiful  fields,  and  re¬ 
turning  again  in  well-filled  cribs  and  granaries.  Plants  are  dainty 
feeders,  and  to  spread  for  them  a  sufficient  and  hospitable  table, 
with  food  adapted  to  instant  consumption,  is  a  thing  wise  and  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  to  do  to  thoroughly  interest  us;  economical  enough,  to 
thoroughly  reward  us.  A  clod-hopper  can  abuse  the  world, 
but  no  one  but  a  wise  man  can  woo  it,  and  make  it  a  comely  and 
faithful  spouse. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  economy  that  lie  in  the 
background,  for  the  farmer’s  calling  is  the  most  diversified  of  all 
pursuits.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  raise  the  price  of  his  butter 
five  cents  on  a  pound — twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. — by  the  bare 
suspicion,  I  may  sa}%  of  neatness  and  skill.  There  is  that  fore¬ 
handedness  of  labor  by  which  we  work  with  the  seasons,  instead  of 
limping  in  a  lame  way  behind  them;  there  is  that  forest  economy 
by  which  we  keep  all  our  land  at  work,  keep  our  woods  thrifty  and 
growing,  and  plant  the  timber  of  coming  years.  These  and  like 
economies  we  must  pass  because  we  wish  to  enforce  in  closing,  a 
higher  educational  and  social  economy,  in  itself  more  valuable  and 

noteworthy  than  even  physical  thrift,  though  growing  up  with  it. 

,  • 

It  is  the  crowning  social  economy  of  the  farmer  to  deal  wisely 
and  generously  by  his  household.  Not  to  do  it  is  at  once  stingy 
and  stupid.  If  a  farmer’s  children  are,  in  some  very  partial  sense, 
his  working  stock  for  the  farm,  they  are  much  more  his  stock  in 
trade  for  purchasing  and  commanding  a  position  in  society.  The 
farmer  lacks  educational  opportunities  as  compared  with  the  arti¬ 
san.  Our  city  and  village  schools  are  superior  to  oar  country 
schools.  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  fact,  but  it  is  in  part  the  fault 
of  the  farmer,  and  one  to  be  changed  by  him.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
maintain  a  good  country  school  as  a  good  village  school,  but  this  is 
not  the  entire  explanation  of  the  inferiority.  I  fear  it  would  be 
found  that  farmers  hold  a  good  school  in  less  appreciation  than 
they  ought,  are  not  as  ready  as  they  should  be  to  meet  its  expenses, 
nor  always  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  it  when  provided.  There 
are  inconveniences  inseparable  from  the  country,  especially  in  a 
new  state.  It  requires  a  bold,  determined  spirit  to  overcome  them, 
but  if  they  are  not  overcome  our  households  are  sure  to  suffer.  A 
good  school  will  often  require  larger  districts  than  farmers  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  concede,  while  schools  of  higher  grades  must  be  placed  at  a 
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still  greater  remove  from  the  farmers  who  sustain  them,  in  town  or 
county  centers.  These  schools,  in  strict  dependence  through  iheir 
several  grades,  and  in  constant  interchange,  are  a  primary  means 
by  which  the  farmer  should  organize  himself  and  family,  socially 
and  intellectually,  into  the  community.  It  will  cost  time,  effort, 
enterprise,  money,  but  it  will  amply  repay  all.  It  is  a  form  of  ac¬ 
tion  truly  economic,  as  it  demands  immediate  expenditure  in  behalf 
of  remote  but  large  returns.  The  fool  will  stumble  at  this  first  ob¬ 
stacle  in  his  path,  and  fall,  and  there  will  be  none  to  pick  him  up. 

Let  the  farmer  hide  himself  away  in  the  country,  hide  away  his 
family,  cut  off  his  school  from  its  direct  dependence  on  those  above 
it,  and  a  boorish,  uncivilized  temper  will  take  possession  of  him 
and  his  household,  hostile  to  all  social  progress.  This  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  of  things,  and  farmers  need  unusual  self-assertion 
and  enterprise  to  counteract  them.  They  need  constantly  to  be 
reminded  that  a  school  separated  from  its  natural,  living  connec¬ 
tions  with  those  above  it,  neither  feeding  them  nor  being  fed  by 
them,  is  of  little  educational  value,  and  destitute  of  social  force. 

Here,  I  think,  I  may  rightly  urge  a  point  more  immediate  to  my 
own  work.  If  the  University  is  to  exert  the  influence  it  ought,  its 
power  must  be  felt,  descending  through  every  grade  of  instruction 
to  the  most  primary.  The  brain-power  of  any  class  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  its  social  and  political  power,  and  if  farmers  are  fully  to  win 
and  firmly  hold  what  belongs  to  them,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of 
many  and  accessible  paths  upwards  into  every  grade  of  knowledge. 
I  think  we  mistake  at  this  point,  and  are  ready  to  feel  that  a  high 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  university,  are  not  direct  educational 
forces  except  to  those  who  attend  on  them.  Knowledge,  social  in¬ 
fluences,  are  much  more  subtle  and  penetrative  than  this  opinion 
implies.  A  community,  with  whom  education  commences  well  in 
its  primary  forms,  and  passes  up  by  unbroken  gradations  to  the 
liberal  training  of  the  university,  acquires  a  general  intelligence, 
sagacity  and  brain-power  which  every  one  of  its  members  is  sure  to 
feel,  and  of  which  every  one  of  them  is  made  a  large  partaker. 
Such  a  community  is  transparent,  the  light  of  ideas  penetrates 
everywhere. 

Suggestions,  thoughts,  theories,  pass  from  man  to  man,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  little  school  education  become  none  the 
less  educated.  The  bright  minds,  like  stalactites  in  a  cave  when 
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the  torch  is  introduced,  scatter  light  in  brilliant  reflection  on  all 
sides.  Farmers  are  ready  to  regret  that  a  son  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  even  to  its  agricultural  instruction,  is  lost  to  the  farm.  Two 
things  are  to  be  said  here.  A  son  is  not  lost  to  the  farm  interest  be¬ 
cause  he  is  lost  to  farm  work.  The  farmers  are  to  be  the  factors  of 
many  other  classes,  are  to  furnish  supplies  not  merely  in  food,  but 
in  that  better  staple  of  tough  and  sturdy  young  men.  These  young 
men,  whether  in  mercantile,  professional  or  political  life,  will  not 
easily  forget  the  farm  that  was  a  true  parent  to  them;  nor  the 
farm-house  that  holds  their  best  affections  and  tenderest  recollec¬ 
tions.  Set  it  down  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  farming  that  it 
yields  so  many  of  its  sons  to  so  many  callings;  that  it  can  and  does 
so  deeply  penetrate  the  entire  life  of  the  state,  and  give  so  much  to 
it  in  so  many  ways.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  farmers  are  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  possessed  of 
that  fore-handedness  which  true  economy  confers,  the  occupation 
will  become  more  attractive,  and  draw  to  itself  more  of  its  educated 
children.  I  hold  fast  to  m3"  first  assertion,  there  are  very  few  call¬ 
ings  that  promise  the  same  sober,  honorable,  pleasant  life  as  intell¬ 
igent  farming;  and  if  any  prejudice  remains  in  the  public  mind 
against  it,  it  is  chiefly  becaues  of  the  dull,  stolid,  insufficient  wa>r 
in  which  much  of  its  work  is  done.  Let  us  strnggle  with  this  ac¬ 
tual  burden  of  ignorance  till  we  cast  it  off;  let  us  catch  the  promise 
of  the  years  to  come  and  realize  it,  paving  a  wa}"  which  all  feet  can 
travel,  to  that  period  in  which  the  plain  but  substantial  comforts, 
uniform  intelligence  and  social  power  of  our  farming  population 
shall  make  them  the  bod3T  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation;  shall 
capacitate  them  to  deal  wisely  and  kindly  with  those  political  and 
social  questions  which  press  on  their  consideration.  Farmers  are 
under  training  now  as  never  before.  The  agricultural  fair,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  convention,  are  all  effective  in  their  wa>T.  There  is  only 
requisite,  knowledge  enough,  social  activit}"  enough,  to  allow  these 
yeasty  elements  of  thought  to  work  upward  and  downward,  and 
leaven  and  enliven  the  whole  lump.  Some  farmers  are  non-conduc¬ 
tors  to  truth.  They  want  an  industrial  conversion,  a  sudden  and 
violent  waking  up,  till  they  can  see  and  feel  the  things  that  make  for 
their  economic  and  social  salvation;  till  the  force  of  example  and  pre¬ 
cept  can  find  its  way  among  them.  We  are  sometimes  given  to  a 
laudation  of  farming,  true  neither  to  our  convictions  nor  our  feel- 
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ings.  It  is  begotten  of  superficial  sentiment,  or  of  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  Farming  is  a  rugged,  in  some  aspects  of  it,  a  coarse 
calling.  Hard  hands,  severe  exposure  and  dirty  work  are  staples 
with  it.  Its  difficulties  are  not  to  be  removed  by  a  sprinkling  of 
rose-water.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  it  gives  better  conditions  of  health, 
more  play  to  thought,  more  delight  to  the  eye,  a  larger  perception 
of  natural  beauties,  and  more  favorable  opportunities  for  generous 
living,  primitive  hospitality  and  cordial,  social  intercourse  than  most 
pursuits.  Let  the  farmer*  be  intelligent  and  all  other  essentials  will 
follow  in  due  order. 

I  have  flattered  you  to  night  by  telling  you  in  a  plain  way  the 
plain  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  me.  There  are  many  farmers  to 
whom  my  criticisms  do  not  apply,  many  to  whom  they  only  partially 
apply,  but  these  know  as  I  know  that  there  are  many  to  whom  they 
do  most  emphatically  apply.  This  land,  our  goodly  land,  in  all  its 
physical  comforts,  its  social  privileges  and  political  powers,  will  fall 
to  farmers,  if  only  they  will  go  wisely  up  to  possess  it,  with  toil  of 
hand  and  toil  of  head  and  generosity  of  heart.  It  is  not  flocks  that 
are  wanted, — men  gathered  into  fraternities,  and  bell-wethers  to 
lead  them  leaping  into  somebody’s  else  field — but  individual  strength 
that  achieves  its  first  victories  over  and  on  its  own  acres,  and,  standing 
there,  claims  what  rights  belong  to  it%  and  must  fall  to  it.  I  believe 
in  farmers,  let  them  believe  in  themselves,  and  when  they  have  won 
the  intelligence  which  is  the  key  to  the  store-houses  of  nature,  they 
will  stand  as  Joseph  stood  in  Egypt  at  the  door  of  his  granaries, 
able  to  buy  up  the  entire  nation. 

Mr.  Anderson-.  I  think  I  never  have  listened  to  an  address  on 
this  subject  that  I  could  take  less  exceptions  to.  It  appears  to 
strike  the  question  right  in  the  face.  I  think  President  Bascom 
must  certainly  have  lived  on  a  farm  in  his  life-time,  or  he  could  not 
have  photographed  the  farmer  as  he  is,  in  the  masterly  manner  he  has 
in  that  adddress.  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  have  not  a  larger  number  of 
farmers  here  to  listen  to  that  address;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  placed 
wh)re  we  can  all  read  it,  for  it  certainly  should  be  read  by  all  the 
farmers  in  Wisconsin,  and  read  in  every  farmers  club  and  grange. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  feel,  for  one,  that  if  the  address  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  it  would  do 
him  good.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  best  things  ever  told 
to  farmers.  I  learned  from  the  address  some  things  that  I  did  not 
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know,  although  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life — one  of  the  low, 
clocl-hopping  kind — but  I  have  come  up  to  Madison,  and  now  I  can 
see  just  where  I  have  missed  it,  where  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  address  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  Wisconsin. 

President  Stilson.  The  state  issues  5000  copies  of  this  address 
printed  in  the  annual  report,  and  where  the  next  volume  is  published 
you  will  be  able  to  get  copies.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I 
have  one  single  word  in  regard  to  the  address,  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  President  to  have  written  it  since  the  discussion  in 
the  room  below  this  afternoon,  where  one  of  the  professors  was 
handled  somewhat  roughly,  I  should  have  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  applied  it  particularly  to  that  case;  but  as  it  was  written  some 
time  before,  I  think  he  has  fully"  squared  off  with  us. 

Adjourned  until  9  A.  M.,  Thursday. 


Thursday,  9  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Field,  it  was  ordered  that  no  member  of 
the  convention  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  five  minutes  on  any 
subject,  and  not  more  than  once  without  permission  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


THE  NEED  OF  ORGANIZATION  AMONG  PRODUCERS. 

BY  HON.  M.  K.  YOUNG,  GLEN  HAVEN. 

This  paper,  allow  me  to  say  at  the  outset,  is  intended  as  sugges¬ 
tive  of  thought,  rather  than  the  record  of  opinion. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  of  organization  among  producers,  I  would 
be  understood  to  allude  only  to  the  producers  of  material  values. 

The  producers  of  intellectual  values,  whether  in  literature,  the 
professions,  or  science,  being  surrounded  with  the  critical  observa¬ 
tion  and  scrutiny,  of  minds  alike  engaged,  are  mutually  aided  by 
each  others  failures,  as  well  as  triumphs,  and  with  them,  organiza¬ 
tion  for  high  achievement,  or  mutual  welfare  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity;  still  they  organize,  to  aggregate  their  wisdom  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  further  individual  or  general  effort. 
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Likewise,  in  commerce  and  trade,  those  who  produce  new  values, 
by  saving  the  time  of  others  engaged  in  the  production  of  other 
new  values,  and  whose  conflicts  or  alliances  tend  directly  to  elicit 
aggregate  skill,  fall  hack  on  organization  to  attain  an  ultimate  per¬ 
fection. 

With  these  classes  of  producers,  organization  is  a  historical  as 
well  as  a  fixed  fact,  elaborated  almost  into  a  science.  Not  so  with 
the  producers  of  material  values.  Their  crude  attempts  at  organi¬ 
zation  are  more  modern,  less  general,  and  less  perfect. 

Laborers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  horticulturists 
need  much  more  the  experiences  of  those  alike  engaged,  for  in 
them  lie  the  varied  sources  of  the  material  wealth  of  this  nation. 
Organization  to  them  means  much  more  than  to  other  classes  in 
the  great  activities  of  life,  by  reason  of  their  less  frequent  contact 
with  each  other. 

There  being  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  the  most  simple 
performances  of  labor,  it  becomes  important  that  the  experiences 
of  as  many,  or  all  engaged  therein,  be  massed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

To  the  ax-man  it  is  of  importance,  not  only  that  the  implement 
he  uses  have  a  keen  edge,  but  that  the  arc  of  that  edge  be  just  what 
is  best  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  sliding-cut,  while  the  face 
of  the  implement  have  the  utmost  smoothness  as  well  as  just  such 
increase  of  thickness  and  shape  as  will  allow  it  to  sink  the  deepest 
into  the  wood,  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  clearing  itself  of 
chips.  All  this  secured,  and  the  handle  of  the  implement  must  be 
of  that  length  and  construction  to  enable  the  chopper  to  place  the 
second  lick  just  where  the  first  left  off,  in  sinking  the  carf  to  the 
greatest  extent  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force. 

To  the  splitter  of  wood  it  is  important  to  know  just  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  principles  of  inclined  planes  to  the  grain  of  the  timber, 
and  the  resistance  of  knots,  as  well  as  that  construction  of  the 
beetle  which  gives  him  the  nicest  control  and  the  utmost  power  in 
propelling  the  wedge  in  the  execution  of  its  work. 

To  the  mechanic  it  is  important  to  compare  the  different  methods 
of  manipulating  details  and  adopt  only  those  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  excellence  and  most  economical  construction. 

As  to  the  manufacturer,  all  this  is  true,  and  more.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist,  can  we  over  estimate 
the  importance  to  them,  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  as  well  as 
11  A 
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the  present,  in  the  varied  departments  of  these  productive  indus¬ 
tries?  ^ 

The  horticulturist,  to  meet  the  advancing  demands  of  the  hour, 
has  not  only  to  draw  upon  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent.  but  by  mastering  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  must  strike 
out  into  new  fields  of  physical  control  and  development. 

And  the  farmer  has  not  only  to  do  ail  this,  but  in  addition,  has 
to  command  an  intelligent  mastery  of  all  the  intricate  problems  of 
animal  physiology,  as  modified  by  all  other  physical  laws.  He, 
more  than  all  other  producers,  needs  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 
the  present  to  make  even  a  ripple  of  control  on  the  great  fountain 
of  knowledge,  from  which  all  germs  of  his  products  are  nourished. 
He  makes  no  movement  in  sunshine,  shade,  or  shower  upon  the 
farm  without  encountering  physical  or  organic  law.  The  first  gleam 
of  light  that  in  the  morning  penetrates  his  dwelling,  comes  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  law,  demanding  obedience  to  law.  In  normal  conditions 
it  comes  an  unmitigated  good;  in  diseased  conditions  it  comes  an 
approximate  evil.  The  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  trembles  in  the 
dew-drop  is  the  creature  of  law  and  law  in  itself,  requiring  obe¬ 
dience  with  sterner  exactitude  than  ever  distinguished  the  Medes 
or  the  Persians.  The  farmer  in  feeding  his  pigs  or  his  poultry  does 
it  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  law.  Be  the  food  of  sugar,  starch, 
oil,  fibrin  or  glutin,  its  proportions  must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  de¬ 
velopment  and  organic  structure  of  the  animal  as  influenced  by 
temperature  and  moisture.  But  it  is  when  he  comes  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  animals  according  to  a  given  outline  for  a  fixed  purpose, 
that  the  farmer  finds  himself  impelled  to  bow  gracefully  to  the 
stubborn  yet  harmonious  relationship  of  fixed  laws.  In  the  pig,  he 
must  take  the  lowest  temperature  and  moisture  of  his  locality,  and 
starting  off  with  proper  indications  of  appetite  and  assimilation, 
look  well  to  the  breeding  and  nursing  powers,  allowing  no  more 
vitality  than  will  meet  the  cold  of  winter,  and  then  adjust  the  size 
to  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  nicest  adjustment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pig  is  to  secure  enough,  but  not  too  much  vitality. 
An  additional  amount  of  food  is  the  penalty  for  too  much;  disease 
is  the  penalty  for  too  little,  either  of  which  is  too  costly  for  the 
farmer  to  tolerate. 

But  breeding  takes  a  still  more  extended  range  in  organic  law, 
when  the  farmer  attempts  for  a  given  purpose  to  produce  that  prince 
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of  domestic  animals,  the  horse.  The  uses  of  the  horse,  calling  for 
power  and  motion  more  or  less  combined,  a  new  force  auxiliary  to 
these,  crowds  itself  into  the  calculation.  This  is  the  nerve  force. 
The  nerve  force  is  indicated  by  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the 
temperament  of  the  animal.  In  the  production  of  the  horse  then, 
the  farmer  has  to  secure  the  best  mechanical  adjustment  of  bones, 
upon  which,  by  relative  contraction  and  expansion,  is  brought  to 
bear  the  muscular  force,  which  is  stimulated  by  the  nerve  force, 
more  or  less  active  according  to  .temperament;  all  of  which  must  be 
made  to  point  precisely  to  the  use  for  which  the  animal  is  intended. 
The  cart-hortse  needs  a  very  different  bone  structure  from  the  roads¬ 
ter  or  race-horse.  The  cart-horse  needs  power  more  than  motion. 
The  roadster  needs  both,  exercised  however  in  harmony  with  just 
conceptions  of  style.  The  race-horse  needs  both  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  but  he  must  also  have  that  preponderating  susceptibility  to 
motion,  which  enables  him  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  into  it. 
Here  is  a  nice  problem  for  the  farmer,  and  the  nicety  is  augmented 
when  he  wants  to  add  endurance  to  speed.  It  is  an  accurate  com¬ 
bination  of  skill  to  produce  the  quarter  nag.  It  is  an  achievement 
compatible  only  with  the  highest  order  of  philosophical  thought  to 
produce  the  heat  nag.  These  have  never  been  produced  in  the  same 
animal.  The  fastest  speed  and  greatest  endurance  are  incompatible. 
It  is  interdicted  by  organic  law.  The  highest  speed  comes  from  an 
adapted  anatomy,  good  nerve  force,  nervo-sanguine  temperament, 
and  a  weight  and  volume  of  muscle  for  which  under  extreme  exer¬ 
tion  no  pair  of  lungs  could  long  continue  to  furnish  arterial  blood. 

The  heat  nag  cannot  carry  the  muscle  essential  to  the  quarter 
nag;  his  protracted  motion  has  to  come  from  sources  of  lighter 
power,  from  greater  nerve  force,  longer  but  lighter  muscle,  acting 
upon  a  better  average  of  bone  structure,  with  less  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  enables  his  lungs  under  continued  effort  to  keep  up 
a  healthy  circulation,  freeing  his  extremities  from  venous  blood. 

Allusion  is  made  to  these  things  to  show  that  the  farmer  makes 
not  a  movement  in  the  stable  or  stock-yard  without  risking  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  blind  or  stupid  mistakes.  Nor  is  he  more  secure  in  the 
field,  the  pasture,  or  meadow.  How  important  to  him  then  are  the 
experiences  of  the  past  and  the  present,  to  be  secured  in  no  other 
way  so  completely  as  by  organization. 

In  contemplating  the  fruits  of  organization,  in  furnishing  to 
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each  the  knowledge  of  all,  as  developed  in  the  past  and  present,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  the  demands  for  improving  the  future.  And 
in  view  of  the  varied  outline  of  production  upon  the  farm,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  is  not  too  much  diffusion  in  human  effort  inconsistent 
with  high  attainment;  or,  more  in  detail,  can  any  one  mind  master 
the  highest  skill  in  all  the  branches  of  farm  production?  The 
practical  inquiry  then  is,  would  the  great  interest  of  agricultural 
production  be  promoted  bv  a  division  of  labor?  Critical  observers 
have  dwelt  upon  the  proneness  of  our  farmers  to  cultivate  more 
land  than  they  could  cultivate  well,  to  carry  more  stock  than  they 
could  care  for  well,  and  if  this  be  a  mistake,  which  none  will  deny, 
how  much  greater  mistake  are  we  making  individually,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  so  extended  a  range  of  farm  production.  If  we  fail  in  the  form¬ 
er  for  lack  of  labor  or  means,  do  we  not  risk  more  in  the  latter  from 
want  of  knowledge  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  against  a  division 
of  form  production  more  than  a  division  of  mechanical  or  manu¬ 
facturing  production?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  should  grow  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  peas,  and  breed 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  ?  If  there  be,  it  is  certainly  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  conclusion  that  he  can  attain  a  greater  skill  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  than  in  the  production  of  all,  and  would  not  the 
solution  of  such  inquiries  as  this,  as  well  as  all  others  bearing  upon 
the  production  of  material  values,  be  reached  more  readily  and 
intelligently  by  general  organized  research  and  investigation,  than 
in  any  other  way? 

But  why  strive  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew 
before,  if  the  second  blade  be  allowed  to  assimilate  into  other  than 
a  legitimate  ownership?  Or  why  apply  time  and  skill  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth  and  allow  others  to  control  its  distribution  and 
consumption?  The  advantages  of  organization  to  the  producers 
of  material  values,  though  indispensable  to  the  greatest  attain¬ 
ment  in  production,  end  not  here,  but  become  more  potent  and  ap¬ 
parent  when  applied  to  the  consideration  of  their  special  welfare. 
The  producers  of  other  values  organize  not  only  to  perfect  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  but  to  perfect  methods  of  aggrandizement  to 
their  special  interest.  This,  without  in  any  way  being  just  cause 
of  complaint,  becomes  worthy  of  consideration,  by  all  whose  wel¬ 
fare  may  in  like  manner  be  promoted.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  especially  the  more  recent  organiza- 
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tion  among  producers  of  material  values,  it  becomes  infused  with 
all  the  sacred  considerations  of  duty.  Constituting,  as  they  do,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  population  of  this  country,  the  public 
welfare  is  involved  in  their  special  welfare.  The  public  interest  is 
promoted  with  their  peculiar  interest,  and  every  inspiration  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  crystalized  into  a  common  love  of  country,  demands  that 
their  peculiar  interest  be  not  sacrificed  by  any  power  on  earth. 
The  special  interest  of  the  producers  being  a  cardinal  condition  of  the 
public  welfare,  not  only  from  the  number  of  such  producers  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  their  being  the  source  of  all  material  wealth,  it  is 
cheering  to  reflect  that,  by  the  exercise  of  justice,  while  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  interest  may  not  be  degraded  into  selfishness,  it 
cannot  escape  being  dignified  by  the  greatest  of  public  virtues. 
But,  take  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  as  the  strongest  ele¬ 
ment  of  control  in  human  affairs,  and  admit  the  contingency  of 
injustice  to  others,  will  it  violate  the  doctrine  in  government  of 
“the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number?'1  Blot  out  all  regard 
for  equity  in  public  affairs,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  public  recti¬ 
tude,  allow  things  to  drift  into  special  favor  to  producers,  would  it 
not  then  be  an  improvement  upon  the  history  of  the  past?  The 
classes  favored  being  composed  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  people,  and  their  products  being  essential  to  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  whole,  such  favoritism  becomes  not  only  compatible 
with,  but  synonymous  with  the  general  welfare  and  the  public 
good. 

Is  there  anything  lame  in  this  logic?  It  seems  to  me  that  were 
I  not  dealing  merely  in  the  suggestions  of  thought ,  I  would  advance 
this  proposition  as  an  impregnable  outline  of  unavoidable  convic¬ 
tion  in  defiance,  too,  of  all  the  appliances  of  sophistry. 

Conceding,  then,  that  favoring  a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole 
is  nctf,  but  that  favoring  a  very  small  minority,  alike  interested,  is 
class  favoritism ;  and  conceding  that  a  preponderance  of  favor  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  many  is  not ,  but  that  a  preponderance  of  favor  enjoyed 
by  the  few  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  upon  the  past  for  recorded 
illustration  of  the  tendencies  of  capital  to  produce  wealth  by  the 
skillful  control  of  itself  and  the  absolute  command  it  is  prone  to 
exercise  over  labor.  Observation  teaches  that  the  enjoyment  of 
realized  wealth  brings  with  it  immunity  from  toil.  Freedom  from 
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toil  favors  mental  activity.  Mental  activity  gives  mental  force 
and  clearness.  Hence,  the  tendencies  of  realized  wealth,  aris¬ 
ing  both  from  the  power  inherent  to  wealth  itself,  and  the  active 
shrewdness  of  those  enjoying  its  use.  These  tendencies  manifested 
themselves  in  various  ways,  in  primitive  history,  without  any  spec¬ 
ial  pertinence  to  the  subject  other  than  the  uniform  result  of  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  control  of  everything  within  its  reach  that  could  be 
tortured  into  subservience  to  its  sway.  Its  conflicts  and  triumphs 
are  written  upon  every  page  of  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World. 
Our  fathers,  however,  thought  that  they  had  given  it  an  effective 
root-pruning  in  withholding  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 
But  they  vitalized  it  greatly  by  admitting  and  cherishing  that  mon¬ 
strous  wrong — the  proprietorship  of  African*  labor. 

This  not  only  degraded  the  ruder  forms  of  human  effort,  but 
brought  into  contempt  the  rights  of  the  many  in  contradistinction 
to  the  comfort  of  the  few.  The  Boston  tea-party,  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  magna  charta  of  American  Liberty, 
though  they  gave  to  mankind  a  nation,  gave  neither  personal  free¬ 
dom  nor  the  rights  of  labor  to  the  African.  In  the  meantime  came 
the  rage  for  creating  artificial  persons,  to  secure  such  public  good  as 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  means  and  enterprise  of  natural 
persons.  This  rage  grew  apace,  and  ultimately  absorbed  the  vital 
control  of  public  sentiment.  The  accumulative  result  became  an 
array  of  palpably  growing  artificial  persons.  As  they  grew  in 
number  and  power,  they  grew  into  a  philosophizing  frame  of  mind. 
Forgetting  their  origin,  they  philosophized  themselves  into  the  con¬ 
ception  that,  as  artificial  persons,  their  rights  were  commensurate 
with  the  rights  of  natural  persons,  and  the  transition-idea  to  them 
became  easy,  that  they  were  an  integral  element  in  the  aggregate 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  to  the  extent  within  their  reach,  they 
might  define  and  control  the  powers  of  the  state,  not  even  denying 
themselves  the  privileges  of  intimidating  or  subsidizing  the  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  of  the  state.  Corroborative  of  this,  we  have  had  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Potter-Law  in  Wisconsin.  Corroborative  of  this,  we 
have  had  Pacific-Mail  and  Credit-Mobilier  investigations  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Corroborative  of  this,  the  greenback,  originally  receivable 
for  all  dues,  was  finally  made  receivable  for  dues  to  the  people  but 
not  to  the  government.  Corroborative  of  this,  the  5-20  bonds 
originally  redeemable  in  greenbacks  were  made  redeemable  in  gold. 
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Corroborative  of  this,  in  1862,  when  we  had  a  million  of  men  in  the 
field  and  not  a  dollar  to  feed  or  clothe  them,  we  had  the  minions  of 
these  artificial  persons  comedown  to  Washington  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  with  the  cry  of  “No  more  greenbacks;  no  more  irredeem¬ 
able  paper,  or  we  withdraw  our  moneyed  support  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,11  in  order  to  extort  from  father  Abraham  the  privilege  of 
issuing  300,000,000  of  bank-notes  upon  the  faith  of  the  people, 
redeemable  with  the  people's  greenbacks,  but  securing  to  them¬ 
selves  a  margin  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  Corrobora¬ 
tive  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  since  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  our 
necessity  removed,  this  banking  privilege  has  been  maintained  and 
extended  at  a  needless  cost  to  the  people  of  over  twenty  millions  a 
year.  Corroborative  of  this,  is  the  purpose  of  resumption  by  con¬ 
traction,  being  freshly  fastened  upon  us,  giving  the  entire  control 
of  the  currency,  and  consequently  the  control  of  all  material  values 
to  these  same  artificial  persons,  who,  like  the  chieftain  of  the 
Pacific  Road  Construction  Company,  will  be  disposed  to  put  their 
money  “where  it  will  do  the  most  good.11 

If  thirst  suggests  the  use  of  water;  if  hunger  suggests  the  use 
of  food ;  if  respiration  suggests  the  need  of  air,  this  state  of  things 
certainly  suggests  to  producers  the  need  of  remedy. 

The  question  arises,  then,  can  there  be  a  remedy  without  organi¬ 
zation?  Producers  have  the  power  of  remedy,  but  the  power  of 
remedy  must  be  intelligently  applied.  Can  this  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation  of  remedy  be  secured  without  organization?  The  remedy, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  just  and  equitable  to  the  producers  them¬ 
selves.  Can  this  be  secured  without  organization?  The  remedy, 
to  be  lasting,  must  be  just  and  equitable  to  all  concerned.  Can 
this  be  secured  without  organization?  It  is  difficult,  in  this  state 
of  the  investigation,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  organization  is 
the  preliminary  and  indispensible  step  toward  remedy.  Then, 
organization  is  the  word!  Organization  to  the  producers,  to-day, 
means  what  Independence  meant  to  the  colonists  in  ’seventy-six. 
It  means  freedom  from  oppression  and  foreign  rule.  For,  disguise 
it  as  you  may,  the  moneyed  encroachments  in  this  country,  draw 
their  inspiration  and  power  from  the  moneyed  feudalism  of  Europe. 
Organization  then,  becomes  an  unavoidable  necessity.  Producers 
must  make  themselves  felt  in  public  affairs.  We  must  meet  realized 
capital  squarely,  and  say,  '"we  will  give  you  lialj  hut  not  all.  And 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  reason  the  case;  for  truth,  generally, 
is  a  tower  of  strength,  still,  with  the  moneyed  power,  not  equal  to 
numbers.  Say,  then,  to  the  capitalists  of  all  Christendom,  that 
whan  mutually  iijterested  “you  regard  your  labor  and  their  money 
as  known  powers  of  a  just  equation  in  the  ethics  of  production.” 

Say  to  them  “  that  if  they  propose  to  use  their  brains  to  disturb 
such  ethics,  you  propose  to  use  your  numbers  to  prevent  it.”  Say 
to  them,  “that  this  is  both  your  choice  and  your  necessity.  Your 
choice,  because  it  is  just.  Your  necessity,  because  if  you  give  them 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  their  money,  while  realizing 
only  four  or  five  per  cent.,  the  difference  has  to  be  met  by  a  draft  on 
your  own,  which,  as  an  exhaustive  process,  would  bankrupt  you  in 
everything  but  labor.” 

As  organized  producers,  we  must  say  to  all  artificial  persons,  “  we 
created  you  for  the  public  good,  we  will,  help  you  fulfill  but  never 
to  prevent  your  mission,”  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  dicuss 
the  situation.  We  may  say  to  them,  “  your  special  privileges  were 
granted  you  to  promote  your  special  good,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  public  good,”  that  as  trustees  of  the  public  good,  we  must 
both  judge  and  control ,  and  that  aside  fron  any  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  we  have  the  right  to  do  so.  That  the  right  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  in  eminent  peril  is  an  mate  right  of  the  individual,  of  which 
peril  he  alone  must  judge;  and  that  the  aggregation  of  this  individ¬ 
ual  right  into  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  complete  and 
unimpaired.  That  the  aggregate  sovereignty  of  the  state  cannot 
be  impaired,  and  the  state  being  unable  to  part  with  any  of  its 
sovereignty  in  creating  artificial  persons,  or  otherwise,  must  still 
retain  all  the  functions  of  absolute  control  over  them  which  belongs 
to  unimpaired  sovereignty.  That  this  right  of  self-preservation 
and  consequent  control  in  the  state  is  further  established  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  its  permitting  artificial  persons  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  which  to  them  is  intrusted  but  not  surrendered, 
because  it  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  cannot  be  surrendered. 

We  must  say  to  them  authoritatively — and  especially  to  their  at¬ 
torneys — “that  their  very  existence  is  a  trust.”  That  charters  are 
not  contracts.  That  sovereignty  contracts  with  sovereignty;  that 
the  sovereignty  of  a  state  contracts  with  the  sovereignty  of  another 
state,  as  in  the  cases  of  treaties,  or  with  the  sovereignty  left  in 
natural  persons,  as  in  the  building  of  a  capitol,  or  the  purchase  of 
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a  cord  of  wood,  and  hence  the  fallacy  or  muddle  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  case. 

We  must  say  to  these  artificial  persons,  that  as  a  controlling  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  we  propose  to  see  that  the  purpose 
of  their  creation  he  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  they  be  justly  and 
liberally  paid  for  it.  But  as  modesty  is  no  virtue  when  concealing 
the  truth,  we  may  as  well  tell  them  that  the  charging  more  for  a 
less  service,  the  discriminating  between  persons  and  places,  the  ad¬ 
justing  of  rates  to  cover  fictitious  investments,  the  condemning  of 
lands  without  just  compensation,  the  transporting  hirelings  to  vote 
loans  of  credit,  the  floating  of  supply,  construction  and  transpor¬ 
tation  under  currents,  by  which  stock-holders  are  left  minus  their 
dues,  is  severally  and  generally  opposed  to  the  public  good,  and  can 
not  be  tolerated  by  those  with  whom  that  good  is  intrusted,  and 
that  any  such  authority  whatever  that  neglects  to  control  or  rem¬ 
edy  such  wrongs,  we  propose  to  see  superceded  as  speedily  as  possible. 

And  now  for  a  word  to  all  our  officials  in  trust  of  power. 

As  organized  producers  we  must  distinctly  say  to  them,  uWe 
choose  to  have  you  regard  our  special  welfare  as  the  butt-end  of  the 
general  welfare.” 

We  must  say  to  our  servants  at  Washington,  you  made  a  mistake 
in  repealing  the  Income-Tax;  it  ought  to  be  restored  at  once  and 
made  a  source  of  large  and  enduring  revenue.  In  repealing  that 
law,  you  ignored  the  soundest  principle  of  taxation  that  was  ever 
known  to  fiscal  rule;  because  the  increase  of  wealth  furnishes  the 
most  equitable  and  exact  scale  of  charge  for  Government  protection, 
as  well  as  a  uniform  basis  of  exemption.  But  you  did  not  ignore 
proneness  of  capital  to  shun  its  own  legitimate  burdens,  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  labor. 

That  reciprocity  treaty,  too,  with  Canada,  in  itself,  was  more 
than  a  mistake;  it  was  a  blunder,  and  can  only  escape  becoming  a 
folly  by  the  action  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  heels  of  an  abrogation 
of  even  a  better  treaty,  as  late  as  1866;  it  would  look  like  an  impu¬ 
tation  upon  our  common  intelligence,  were  it  not  for  the  ever  shad¬ 
owing  features  of  a  crime,  derived  from  its  sacrificing  the  many  to 
the  interest  of  the  few.  Independent  of  the  enormity  of  giving  a 
very  great  deal  of  what  we  need  for  a  very  little  of  what  we  don  t 
need,  is  the  additional  enormity  of  turning  the  control  of  the  reve- 
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nue  over  to  the  treaty -making  power,  when  it  constitutionally  be¬ 
longs  to  Congress. 

But  the  most  serious  and  puzzling  development  of  questionable 
statesmanship,  that  for  years  has  been  enacted  by  our  servants  at 
Washington,  is  the  one  previously  alluded  to,  of  forcing  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payment.  It  is  serious ,  because,  either  viewed 
in  the  light  of  analogous  record,  or  that  of  the  existing  facts  controll¬ 
ing  the  subject,  it  must  affect  seriously  all  the  interest  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Ib  is  puzzling  on  account  of  involving  the 
contradictory  tendencies  of  both  contraction  and  expansion  with 
nothing  clear  as  to  which  will  preponderate.  If  the  ultimate  pre¬ 
ponderance  should  be  expansion,  it  would  augment  the  amount  of 
specie  to  be  provided  for  resumption,  and  to  that  extent  increase 
the  burden  of  indebtedness.  If,  however,  it  should  ultimate  in  con¬ 
traction,  it  would  carry  with  it  still  greater  diminished  production, 
stagnation  in  business,  and  hopelessly  doom  the  earnings  of  the 
many  to  the  mercy  of  the  few.  Two  things  in  it,  however,  are 
certain.  It  fixes  a  day  for  resumption,  thereby  advising  financiers 
when  to  look  out  for  their  chances,  and  it  contracts  greenback 
currency  which  costs  the  people  nothing,  and  expands  bank  note 
currency  which  costs  the  people  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Owing  as  we  do,  according  to  the  New  York  Shipping  Gazette, 
within  a  fraction  of  ten  billions  of  dollars,  which  is  about  $248  per 
capita  for  our  entire  population,  and  having  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  capita  in  specie,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  our 
liabilities  and  solid  specie  basis,  aside  from  the  amount  of  commer¬ 
cial  exchanges,  is  too  great  to  be  floated  safely  by  any  or  all 
the  forms  of  credit. 

As  the  currency  is  contracted,  credits  expand,  even  in  adjusting 
diminished  values,  but  can  these  credits  or  their  expansion  be  relied 
on  to  cover  the  difference  between  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  and  $248?  Then  gold  must  be  borrowed  and  the  interest  and 
principle  added  to  our  indebtedness. 

And  how  will  you  find  the  gold  market  after  setting  a  day  for 
resumption,  when  less  than  a  dozen  millionaires  in  New  York  can 
control  all  the  gold  in  this  country,  while  the  Rothschilds  can  cor¬ 
ner  it  in  Europe?  Allow  all  you  can  for  deferred  maturity  of  these 
credits,  or  their  negotiable  or  convertible  forms  and  you  will  find  a 
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deficiency  against  you  sufficient  to  shake  all  public  confidence. 
And  that  is  what  realized  capital  is  constantly  seeking  —  a  panic  — 
a  shrinkage  of  value  —  and  in  the  general  sacrifice  it  commands  a 
higher  inteiest  on  loans,  or  invests  at  the  ebb ,  while  at  work  crea- 
ting  a  tide  in  the  market  in  which  again  to  realize.  If  realized  cap¬ 
ital  can  control  the  basis  of  the  currency,  it  can  on  general  laws 
control  the  volume  of  the  currency,  independent  of  the  special  laws 
of  control,  which  it  now  wields  through  the  hanking  privilege  and 
other  forms  of  special  favor. 

But  the  parallel  record  which  imparts  a  most  serious  aspect  to 
this  movement  at  Washington  is  to  be  found  in  the  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  England  from  1815  to  1823,  as  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
bill  for  resumption.  This  record,  however,  was  epitomized  by  the 
father  of  Sir  Robert,  when  in  speaking  of  it  he  said:  “ Robert ,  you 
have  doubted  my  fortune  but  you  have  ruined  your  country Show¬ 
ing  most  unmistakably  the  tendency  of  such  measures  to  make  the 
rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  And  as  this  paper  is  intended  for 
the  suggestion  of  thought,  it  ought  not  to  omit  the  suggestion  that 
each  producer  refer  to  Doubleday’s  Financial  Monetary  and  Statis¬ 
tical  History  of  England  for  information  upon  this  subject.  Thom¬ 
as  Doubleday,  esq.,  was  a  bullionist  of  the  strictest  school,  but  had 
to  deplore  the  measures  of  confiscation,  culminating  in  the  Peel  re¬ 
sumption  that  bankrupted  half  of  England. 

Aside  from  the  inadequacy  of  specie,  the  great  error  manifestly 
involving  this  whole  subject,  is  adherence  to  the  historical  idea  of 
a  mixed  currency,  or  a  currency  in  which  commercial  value  is 
blended  with  legal  value.  The  commercial  element  being  subject 
to  commercial  changes  and  conditions  drags  the  legal  element  with 
it,  and  divests  the  currency  of  uniformity,  stability  and  confidence. 
And,  if  the  scarcity  or  indestructibility  of  the  commercial  element 
suggests  or  justifies  it,  it  disappears  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
public  distrust,  and  is  hoarded,  thus  increasing  the  chances  of  in¬ 
stability  and  insecurity  of  the  whole.  Herein  the  conception  that 
the  currency  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  innate,  inherent  or  commercial 
value  is  deceptive,  because,  without  adding  a  particle  to  the  safety, 
it  infuses  into  the  currency  all  the  uncertainty  that  may  pervade 
the  market  for  such  value,  with  the  additional  tendency  in  moments 
of  distrust,  to  be  withdrawn  both  from  the  market  and  the  circula¬ 
tion.  The  experiences  of  Amsterdam,  Geneva  and  Venice,  as  well  as 
our  own  country  and  England,  are  illustrative  of  this. 
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Then  why  have  any  commercial  value  or  specie  basis  in  our 
currency?  A  legal  value  alone  is  much  better.  Then  the  curren¬ 
cy  could  not  be  controlled  by  commercial  uncertainty,  nor  the 
bottom,  or  basis,  knocked  out  by  the  process  of  hoarding.  A  pure¬ 
ly  legal  basis,  resting  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  forty  millions  of 
honorable  and  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  thirty  billions  of 
material  wealth,  ought  to  be  basis  enough.  It  is  basis  enough. 
It  has  been  so  regarded  by  American  citizens  for  the  last  twelve  or 
more  years,  and  in  less  than  that  time  hereafter  will  be  so  regarded  by 
the  balance  of  mankind.  Greenback  currency  then  is  good  enough. 
With  the  inter-convertible  provision  it  would  be  perfect.  It  would 
be  cheap,  reliable,  elastic — abundant  without  redundancy — con¬ 
tracting  and  expanding  to  measure  the  volume  of  exchangeable 
values. 

What  is  demanded,  then,  by  the  producing  interest,  is  to  “retire 
all  national  bank,  state,  city,  or  other  currency  or  scrip  used  as 
such.  To  issue  a  paper  currency  which  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
dues,  both  public  and  private,  except  such  as  have  been  made  pay¬ 
able  in  gold  by  the  express  terms  of  the  law  contracting  said  debts. 
To  make  this  issue  directly  to  the  people  without  any  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  banking  system  whatever.  To  enable  each  and  every 
holder  of  ICO,  200,  300,  or  any  number  of  even  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  this  currency,  to  a  United  States  registered  bond,  for  an  equal 
amount,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  3.65  per  cent,  per 
annum,  said  interest  payable  annually,  or  at  the  redemption  of  said 
bond,  and  said  bond  being  reconvertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
to  be  taxable  by  state  and  municipal  authority,  the  same  as  other 
property.” 

This  would  work  speedy  relief  from  our  burdens  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  the  currency,  largely  including  that  of  exorbitant  in¬ 
terest.  And  as  means,  in  demanding  and  exacting  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  we  still  have  left  to  us,  the  right  of  petition,  the  right 
of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  the  omnipotent  consideration  of 
numbers  as  expressed  in  the  unified  force  of  organized  purpose. 

But  how  and  when  shall  we  organize?  At  once  and  in  any  way 
that  will  secure  united,  determined  and  persevering  action.  Orga¬ 
nize  in  the  club,  the  grange,  the  council,  but  organize  in  some 
way,  and  allow  no  distrust,  or  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
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the  method  of  organization  to  distract  your  attention  from  its 
object  and  its  necessity. 

As  toilers  in  the  manual  industries,  we  have  been  regarded  as 
plodding,  credulous,  stupid,  suspicious  and  generally  incompetent 
to  harmonize  into  a  common  attitude  of  defense  or  aggression,  and 
that  if  we  did  as  a  mass,  we  could  he  easily  sold ,  if  we  could  not  be 
cheaply  bought ;  consequently,  our  habitual  neglect  to  insist  upon 
our  rights  has  induced  the  conclusion  that  all  this  is  true,  or  that 
we  lack  the  manhood  to  do  it. 

As  producers,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  seeing  that  we  are 
all  adrift  in  the  same  boat,  upon  the  same  sea,  and  that  if  the  boat 
is  either  to  be  skillfully  rowed  or  safely  piloted,  we  shall  have  to  do 
it  ourselves. 

With  faith  and  confidence  in  each  other,  then,  relying  upon  a 
common  safety  for  continued  effort,  we  must  plant  ourselves  squarely 
upon  our  own  resources  and  adhere  persistently  to  our  own  expedi¬ 
ents.  And  first  among  these  expedients  is  to  make  sure  of  reliable 
sources  of  information.  Facts  we  must  have.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  may  be  reached  by  adapted  details  of  organization,  but  the 
press  must  furnish  a  still  larger  proportion.  The  press  then  must 
be  scrutinized,  and  if  need  be  graded  upon  a  known  scale  of  relia¬ 
bility,  giving  to  outspoken,  fearless  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
promulgation  of  truth  and  justice,  commensurate  commendation 
and  support. 

Our  public  schools  and  text-books  must  be  looked  into  and  put 
into  such  shape’ as  to  favor  the  highest  discipline  of  mind  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  sound  morals,  together  with  a  fixed  desire  in  our  youth 
for  usefulness  in  the  great  industries  and  equities  of  life 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  be  examined.  Their  fruits 
and  tendencies  noted,  their  text-books  studied,  and  particularly 
their  text-books  on  political  economy  wherein  the  great  subjects  of 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth  are  taught 
to  the  students,  should  be  analyzed  and  their  truths  commended, 
but  their  false  teachings  condemned  and  exposed. 

The  popular  movements  in  constituting  authority  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  should  be  changed.  The  caucus  system,  as  now  run,  is  a  bois¬ 
terous  failure  or  sneaking  sham  in  the  transfer  of  power,  leading- 
all  honest  observers  to  the  conviction  that  if  all  experience  has 
been  able  to  furnish  no  better,  neither  chance  nor  intention 
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could  possibly  furnish  any  worse.  It  should  be  abolished  or  the 
attendance  of  all  voters  should  be  made  compulsory.  And  the 
ballot  should  be  made  compulsory  also. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  citizens  should  enact  the  soldier  un¬ 
der  duress  in  times  of  public  peril,  while  the  voter,  in  equal  peril, 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  state  should  educate  the  growing  cit¬ 
izen  to  fit  him  for  voting  and  then  lose  it  all  by  leaving  it  to  his 
discretion.  In  allowing  voters  to  absent  themselves  from  the  polls 
the  rule  of  the  majority  becomes  utterly  impracticable. 

All  these  cardinal  considerations,  as  well  as  the  special,  contained 
in  the  main  drift  of  this  paper  can  be  studied  and  applied  most 
effectively  by  organized  effort.  Indeed  they  are  a  part  and  parcel,  if 
not  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  our  grievances.  Our  hopes 
for  justice  and  fair  play  being  in  the  intelligent  organized  applica¬ 
tion  of  numbers  to  the  remedy  of  abuses,  we  may  as  well  strike  at 
the  source  from  whence  they  come.  We  may  as  well  cut  off  all 
chances  for  rings  and  collusions  by  which  results  are  manipulated 
in  the  primary  transfer  of  public  authority.  We  must  at  all  times, 
and  forever,  say  to  the  office-seeker,  “stand  aside  till  we  call  you,” 
for  all  experience  proves  that  whoever  is  habitually  found  seeking 
public  authority  is  seldom  to  be  trusted  with  its  exercise.  In  this 
great  work,  then,  of  securing  to  ourselves  the  just  and  equitable  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  toil,  it  is  expedient  and  proper  to  com¬ 
mence  at  the  centre  of  the  problem  and  patiently  but  promptly 
work  it  out  to  its  utmost  circumference. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Field,  half  an  hours’  time  was  set  apart 
for  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  W ood.  I  believe  I  am  in  full  harmony  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  gentleman  as  to  the  importance  of  association  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers.  But,  as  I  have  listened  to  his  paper,  it  has 
struck  me  that  all  the  remedies  for  the  evils  he  has  proposed,  lie 
solely  through  political  action;  that  is,  we  need  to  shape  our  laws 
to  correct  the  evils  that  are  pointed  out  here.  And  if  to  correct 
those  evils,  political  action  is  required,  must  not  this  organization 
that  he  speaks  of,  be  purety  political  in  its  aims? 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  say  that  my  impression  was  at  the  time  I 
wrote  this  paper,  that  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  would  like  to  ask  where  the  remedy  for  the  ex- 
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isting  evils  lies?  If  not  political,  in  what  direction  do  the  remedies 
lie,  in  your  opinion?  If  it  is  not  political,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
question  answered;  for  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  wre 
desire  any  remedy  at  all,  there  should  be  some  mode  pointed  out. 
It  is  very  easy  to  take  a  programme  of  somebody’s  else  and  work  it 
up,  but  to  make  a  programme  for  ourselves  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

Now  what  this  convention  should  do,  I  think,  would  be  to  point 
out  some  programme  by  which  we  can  remedy  the  evils  that  we 
complain  of.  I  have  not  any  I  must  admit.  I  think  it  would 
be  severely  criticised  by  this  convention  if  I  should  mark  out  a 
programme.  I  would  much  rather  some  other  man  would  mark 
out  the  programme  for  me  to  pitch  into. 

Secretary  Field.  I  think  we  all  would  agree,  every  one  of 
us  in  this  convention,  that  here  is  an  evil — an  evil  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  able  and  lengthy  paper  which  has  been  read; 
and,  as  has  been  suggested  by  my  friend  Robbins,  it  is  easier  to 
tear  down  than  to  build  up.  I  have  seen  men  in  the  Legislature 
that  were  most  magnificent  men  to  tear  down,  but  I  seldom  ever 
saw  such  persons  suggest  the  best  method  of  building  up.  I  per¬ 
haps  would  agree  with  my  friend  Wood  that  this  was  not  political 
in  one  sense;  but  in  another  sense  it  is  political.  I  would  give  very 
little  for  any  powrer  these  times,  unless  the  people  who  form  a  po¬ 
litical  party  stand  behind  it — ver}'  little.  And  allow  me  to  say 
here,  that  wffiile  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  farmers  and  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  country  organizing  a  separate  and  distinct  political 
organization,  I  would  have  them  agree  upon  certain  questions 
which  they  believe  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  them;  and  I  would  have 
them  say  to  one  or  both  political  parties,  “now  engraft  these  ideas 
into  your  platforms,  or  else  you  cannot  have  our  votes.”  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  And  if  one  party  will  not  do  it,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen 
another  one  will.  Whenever  one-half  of  the  voters  of  this  country 
come  up  and  demand  their  rights,  demand  things  which  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  their  interests  to  be  done,  political  parties  will 
be  very  happy  to  step  in  and  say,  “gentlemen,  what  do  you  want? 
Anything  you  desire  is  at  your  service.”  There  is  no  difficulty  on 
that  question  whenever  we  are  united,  but  when  one  farmer  says, 
I  demand  this,  and  another  says  I  demand  that,  which  is  the  re¬ 
verse,  then  you  cannot  ask  or  expect  that  they  will  be  settled  by 
the  political  parties  of  the  country.  But  when  we  as  farmers  de- 
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mand  of  any  political  party — I  care  not  what  it  is — that  they  shall 
carry  out  those  views  in  their  platforms,  speeches  and  acts, 
then  they  will  do  it  and  not  before. 

I  have  served  many  years  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  always  acted 
upon  my  convictions  of  right  and  justice  unless  my  constituents  told 
me  what  they  wanted,  and  if  they  did  advise  me  of  their  wishes  I 
always  told  them  I  would  carry  out  that  idea.  A  representa¬ 
tive  should  do  that  or  resign. 

Mr.  Orledge.  There  are  one  or  two  remarks  in  the  paper  just 
read  that  strike  me  forcibly,  that  is,  forcing  people  to  do  what  they 
don’t  want  to — forcing  people  to  go  to  school,  and  forcing  people 
to  vote  or  to  do  one  thing  or  to  do  another  thing.  I  like  that  idea. 
There  is  something  very  nice  in  having  a  government  above  us  that 
can  tell  us  just  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it.  It  takes  away  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  We  must  not  obey  the  dictates  of  our  own 
minds  at  all.  I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  will  think  many 
times  before  they  go  into  forcing  people  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green  county.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  gist  of 
the  whole  matter  is,  forming  public  opinion.  If  we  form  public  sen¬ 
timent,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country  is  demanding  such  and  such  actions,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  having  political  parties  adopt  them. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  objects  is  to  know  how  to 
mould  that  public  opinion,  and  in  doing  that  I  think  the  farmers  of 
the  state  and  of  the  United  States  make  a  great  mistake!  We  all 
know  that  the  public  press  is  probably  the  greatest  power  in  the 
land.  Monopolists  of  all  kinds  know  that,  and  have  sustained  it, 
and  sustained  it  liberally.  They  sustain  the  press  that  sustains 
them,  and  crush  if  they  can  those  who  oppose  them.  Now  is  not 
that  an  example  that  the  farmers  ought  to  follow?  Do  we  sustain 
the  papers  that  sustain  us?  Do  we  sustain  the  agricultural  papers, 
or  the  papers  that  take  up  industrial  interests  for  us?  As  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned  we  do  not.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
throwing  in  our  dollars  and  dollars  to  sustain  other  papers  that  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  crush  us  and  sustain  the  moneyed  monopolies 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  letting  the  papers  that  are  fighting  the 
battles  for  us  starve  and  die. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Young  expresses 
my  opinion  ably  and  well,  and  much  better  than  I  could  have  done 
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it  myself.  They  are  ideas  that  I  have  been  thinking  upon  in 
regard  to  financial  affairs  for  years,  and  I  do  think  they  are  emi¬ 
nently  sound.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  existence  and  a 
time  when  we  must  do  something.  If  it  is  true  that  there  are  10 
billions  of  debt  on  the  United  States,  it  becomes  an  important  ques¬ 
tion,  can  we  shoulder  that  debt  and  pay  the  interest  annually  out  of 
our  industry?  Every  intelligent  man  present  knows  that  every 
dollar  is  earned  by  labor,  and  not  produced  by  the  loaning  of  money. 
Money  loaned  never  produced  any  wealth. 

Money  has  certain  values,  and  one  of  those  values  is  to  represent 
value,  and  another  is  to  accumulate  value  by  interest,  and  another 
is  to  distribute  values  by  commodities.  Those  are  some  of  the  values 
of  money.  We  have  been  taught  from  our  earliest  boy-hood 
that  there  is  some  intrinsic  value  in  gold  and  silver;  that  there  is 
an  actual  value  there,  but  the  truth  is,  unless  for  mechanical  pur¬ 
poses,  gold  and  silver  have  no  actual  value,  but  have  a  legal  value 
when  coined  into  money.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  age.  If 
I  had  in  my  pocket  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,  the 
gold  might  be  the  more  valuable,  but  if  I  go  into  a  store  and  spend 
the  two,  the  value  is  gone  and  one  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  world 
than  the  other. 

We  use  money  as  a  circulating  medium.  We  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  taxed  and  burdened  heavily  because  our  progeny 
would  like  to  see  a  few  shining  dollars.  Here  is  10  billions  of  debt; 
if  it  is  5  per  cent  it  would  be  5  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  How  many 
working  men  would  it  require  to  earn  that  amount  of  interest  a 
year.  We  do  not  have  perhaps  over  5  millions  of  laboring  men  in 
the  United  States,  and  each  of  them  would  have  to  earn  $100  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  to  support  his  family,  to  pay  that 
rate  of  interest.  Can  we  pay  that  enormous  interest?  And 
why  have  we  allowed  such  wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few?  Because  we  have  permitted  the  few  to  make  our 
laws  and  rob  labor  and  enlarge  capital.  So  long  as  you  will  send 
to  Congress  270  lawyers  and  only  a  dozen  farmers,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bank  presidents,  they  will  make  laws  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  and  not  in  our’s.  Does  not  every  one  know  that  the  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  country  are  all  organized,  and  if  they  cannot  pass 
their  laws  themselves  they  send  lobbyists  to  the  legislatures  to  buy 
their  laws?  And  would  it  be  wrong  to  have  an  organization  of 
12  A 
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farmers  for  self  protection?  There  is  no  use  of  my  working  on  my 
farm  and  earning  2  or  3  per  cent,  when  others  with  capital  are 
permitted  to  earn  15  per  cent.  Just  as  interest  goes  up,  down  goes 
the  price  of  my  land,  and  as  interest  comes  down,  up  goes  the  price 
of  my  land. 

Mr.  Merrill.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  farmers  are  laboring- 
under  a  great  evil.  We  all  feel  it.  Well,  it  now  becomes  us,  as  Mr. 
Young  in  his  remarks  tried  to  show,  that  there  is  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends — it  becomes  us  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
not  to  jump  rashly  at  the  conclusion. 

Now,  we  may  draw  an  analogy  from  medicine.  The  quack  doc¬ 
tor  has  a  remedy  instanter  for  every  disease,  and  just  so  in  this 
country  everything  jumps  right  into  legislation.  We  think  if  we 
can  only  affect  politics  we  can  remedy  this  matter,  forgetting  that 
we  are  borne  down  already  by  too  many  laws.  Should  we  not  let 
natural  laws  have  some  sway  and  do  away  with  a  little  of  this 
meddling?  I  hold  that  would  be  one  way  to  begin  to  do  away 
with  all  this  artificial  intermeddling  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  proposed  is  organization .  By  that  is 
meant  secret  organization.  We  understand  that  organization  as 
carried  on  through  the  country  is  secret  organization.  Well,  what 
is  the  result?  It  is  arraying  class  against  class.  Truth  is  a  tower 
of  strength.  Now  we  want  to  commence  building  on  the  basis  of 
truth  and  work  up  from  that,  and  not  like  the  quack  doctor 
load  up  with  every  kind  of  nostrum;  for  actually  the  American 
people  are  just  like  a  drugged  patient,  and  if  we  would  remove 
some  of  those  drugs  there  is  vitality  enough  in  the  people  to  rise 
above  all  these  obstructions.  You  will  find  the  great  remedy 
among  farmers  is  legislation,  until  we  pile  up  volume  after  volume 
on  the  subject. 

I  think  I  see  one  evil  resulting  from  secret  organization.  The 
welfare  of  the  farmer  is  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Well,  in  one 
section  up  north  it  is  secret  organization  every  where;  and  what  is 
the  result?  Farmers'go  into  the  grange.  When  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  grange  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  and  have 
commenced  to  hew  down  those  evils  that  are  troubling  American 
commerce,  and  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  intelligence 
among  the  laboring  class  that  is  going  to  get  at  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble,  and  bring  to  bear  public  opinion.  And  there  is  where  we 
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mistake.  We  do  not  bring  to  bear  the  things  that  we  ought  to,  to 
make  every  evil  doer  tremble.  Those  farmers  when  they  go  into 
the  grange  think  that  their  work  is  done.  What  was  our  Western 
Farmer  at  Madison?  It  was  a  grand  and  good  thing  for  our  state. 
I  have  seen  their  writings  in  the  papers;  the  best  means  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  the  farmer  intellectually  and  financially 
was  given  us  each  week,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  paper.  It  was  a 
good  thing,  but  it  collapsed,  it  is  gone.  I  think  I  see  this  secret 
organization  sticking  out  there.  I  am  not  talking  to  make  myself 
popular;  but  this  is  suggested  from  this  paper. 

President  Bascom.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  have 
listened  to  this  entire  discussion.  I  think  it  is  concerning  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  you  and  all  of  us,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  say  what  I  say  quite  so  ably  as  if  I  had  heard  all  you  have  said 
and  knew  how  you  all  felt  on  this  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  unworthy  can  be  said  against  organ¬ 
ization  among  farmers;  but  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  organiza¬ 
tion  among  farmers;  and  while  that  is  true,  there  is  very  great  dan¬ 
ger  in  connection  with  them.  I  have  always  maintained  strikes, 
although  I  believe  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  resulted  in  injury; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  results,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  last  results,  I  think 
they  have  a  right  to  strike,  and  I  think  you  would  do  them  mis¬ 
chief  if  you  took  away  from  them  the  right  to  combine  or  strike. 
If  a  man  cannot  learn  that  a  stone  wall  is  a  stone  wall  in  any 
other  way  than  striking  his  head  against  it,  let  him  do  that.  N  ow, 
if  farmers  can  discuss  their  own  interests,  and  if  they  make  some 
very  fatal  mistakes,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  they  must  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  organize  and  discuss  their  own  interests; 
yet  I  apprehend,  a  good  deal  of  danger  and  loss  in  connection  with 
the  way  these  organizations  would  actually  be  administered  and 
developed. 

If  farmers  could  make  it  their  business  to  understand  thoroughly 
their  own  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  as  thoroughly  understand 
the  interests  of  the  entire  community,  knowing  that  it  is  no  more 
possible  for  them  to  separate  their  interests  from  the  interests  ot 
the  community,  than  it  is  for  any  other  class  to  do  the  same  thing 
— for  they  may  use  organizations  for  this  purpose,  wisely  to  consider 
their  own  interests,  and  at  some  time  to  divest  themselves  through 
that  means  of  a  class  of  imbeciles,  which  leads  them  to  look  upon 
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others  as  opposed  to  them,  then  I  say  those  organizations  will  re¬ 
sult  in  profit,  and  only  in  profit.  But  because  they  may  make 
some  mistakes,  I  cannot  see  that  they  should  not  be  tried. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  what  I  hinted  at  last  night,  that  the  mass 
of  the  farmers  won’t  think,  but  will  yield  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  men  that  will  think  not  rightly  for  them,  but  lead 
them  like  a  bell-wether  into  somebody’s  else  field.  If  they  will 
think  and  know  that  their  interests  are  identical  with  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  then  we  can  get  good  from  these  organizations. 
I  think  the  last  gentleman  was  correct  when  he  s  lid  we  are  not 
to  look  so  much  to  law  as  to  abolish  laws  for  our  advantages.  We 
are  not  to  expect  to  take  the  hand  of  law  and  put  it  into  the  national 
crib  and  draw  it  out  for  our  own  benefit. 

The  paper  dollar  is  wholly  a  creation  of  law,  and  if  that  law  did 
not  sustain  it,  it  would  disappear  instantly.  And  that  is  the  reason 
I  want  to  go  back  from  the  paper  dollar  to  the  dollar  of  nature. — 
The  paper  dollar  is  the  creation  of  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  dollar. 

President  Bascom.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  dollar? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  dispute  it  entirely  and  emphatically. 

President  Bascom.  I  mean  if  there  was  no  civil  law  in  this  com¬ 
munity  a  gold  dollar  would  circulate  without  any  law,  if  no  precise 
stamp  was  fixed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  bullion  a  legal  payment? 

President  Bascom.  No,  sir:  but  bullion  will  circulate  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  pay  debts  just  as  well  as  an  ox  or  a  bushel  of  wheat 
will  pay  debts.  I  cannot  compel  a  man  to  take  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
but  it  will  pay  debts  to  its  own  value  all  the  time,  and  bullion 
will  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  paper  dollar  won’t  pay  a  single 
dollar  unless  you  have  a  government  to  back  it  up  with  an  army. 
Therefore  I  say  let  us  not  try  to  sustain  ourselves  as  farmers  by 
law,  nor  by  law  to  push  somebody’s  else  hand  out  only  that  we 
may  put  our  own  hand  in;  let  us  push  every  man’s  hand  out  and 
so  stand  off  and  leave  us  with  God  and  nature  and  give  us  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity,  and  let  us  lay  hold  of  and  use  the  forces  at  our  disposal. 

We  do  not  want  to  fight  a  fight  in  behalf  of  farmers  alone,  but 
in  behalf  of  all  men. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Morrow.  There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  say, 
but  I  will  say  this  in  response  to  the  question  Mr.  Anderson  asks 
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in  relation  to  the  effect  that  was  had  upon  the  Western  Farmer  by 
secret  organizations.  T  want  to  say  very  frankly  and  fully,  that  I 
do  not  think  that  any  degree  of  failure  which  that  paper  met  with 
is  due  to  any  secret  organization  among  farmers.  So  far  as  I  know, 
I  never  knew  of  but  one  man  who  ceased  to  take  it  because  he  was 
or  was  not  a  Granger.  But  I  think  it  is  due  to  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression  which  got  out  in  regard  to  that  particular  point. 


COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  MACHINERY  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  E.  H.  BEjSTOST,  LEROY. 

In  this  essa}~  wre  design  to  treat  mainly  of  such  implements  as 
are  of  comparatively  recent  inventions,  and  mainly  such  as  are 
operated  by  steam  or  horse  power;  making  a  practical  distinction 
between  a  grain  cradle  and  a  reaper,  mower  or  harvester,  a  hand 
hoe  and  a  sulky  cultivator,  the  common  needle  and  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  paring  of  an  apple  by  a  common  knife  or  by  a  lightning 
purer,  corer  and  slicer,  or  planting  potatoes  with  a  common  hoe,  or 
with  a  True’s  Potatoe-Planter,  which  cuts,  makes  the  furrow, 
drops,  fertilizes  and  covers,  all  complete  in  one  operation.  We 
make  a  still  further  distinction  between  those  on  which  the  opera¬ 
tor  rides  and  those  where  he  walks — designating  those  on  which  he 
rides  as  first  class  and  others  as  second  class.  This  division  is  for 
convenience  and  not  as  an  opinion  relating  to  their  comparative 
utility,  simply  remarking  that  we  consider  the  highest  aim  in  the 
construction  of  farm-machinery  should  be  to  get  the  operator  on  a 
seat  combining  comfort  and  ease  of  operation,  to  conform  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  have  perfect  control  of  all  its 
operating  parts.  Neither  shall  wTe  confine  ourselves  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  results  involved,  but  include  the  whole  range  of  social  condi¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  terms  political  economy  and  mental  and  moral 
culture. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is,  the  greater  amount  of  work  which  can  be  accomplished 
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in  any  given  time.  For  a  sample  illustration,  take  True’s  Potato- 
Planter,  with  which  one  man,  a  boy  and  horse  can  plant  one  acre 
per  hour,  fixing  the  rate  of  travel  at  two  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  At  a  reasonable  calculation, 
the  same  force,  without  the  planter,  would  plant  one  acre  a  day; 
thus  the  planter  virtually  increases  the  effective  force  of  the  horse 
and  workmen  ten  times.  One  more  illustration  may  be  useful.  Take 
the  “  Superior  Grain-Drill,”  of  eleven  hoes,  six  inches  apart,  which 
would  plant  three  rows  of  beans  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  at  a 
time,  two  acres  an  hour,  at  a  speed  of  two  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour,  with  one  man  to  drive  and  operate  it.  Estimating  the  team 
at  the  working  value  of  one  man,  we  have  two  men  planting  twen¬ 
ty  acres  in  one  day  by  the  aid  of  the  drill,  and  alone  they  would 
plant  but  one  acre  a  day;  giving  the  drill  the  power  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  two  men  twenty  times. 

Leaving  these  two  illustrations  as  sufficient  to  indicate  the  mul¬ 
tiplying  power  machinery  gives  to  manual  labor,  we  will  next  con¬ 
sider  the  comparative  cost  per  acre  of  planting  by  machinery  or  by 
hand,  and  we  will  premise  that  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
planting  be  the  same  in  either  case,  and  the  amount  of  seed  planted 
the  same.  Estimating  the  days  work  and  board  of  a  man  at  $1. 25  a  day, 
and  of  a  horse  at  75  cents,  and  the  boy  at  75  cents,  and  the  wear 
of  machinery,  repairs  and  interest  at  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  we  have 
as  the  expense  of  planting  one  acre,  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents, 
and  by  hand  $2.75,  making  a  gain  in  favor  of  machinery  of  $2.37L, 
or  nearly  one-seventh,  being  about  as  high  a  per  cent,  gain  in  cost 
as  in  time,  with  an  added  consideration  that  the  work  is  better 
done  and  the  seed  more  evenly  distributed.  A  like  gain  in  favor  of 
the  drill  is  easily  seen  and  need  not  be  accurately  figured. 

Passing  to  the  after  cultivation  of  what  are  commonly  termed  hoed 
crops,  and  a  like  large  gain  in  favor  of  machinery  will  be  seen,  both  as 
to  time  consumed  and  the  expense  involved;  besides  which  we  must 
add  another  item  in  favor  of  the  machine-work,  and  that  is,  that  it 
will  be  far  more  effectively  done,  reaching  deeeper  and  leaving  the 
soil  looser  than  a  hand-hoe  can,  as  ordinarily  used. 

In  the  sowing  of  small  grains  we  do  not  find  near  as  much  gain 
in  time  or  expense,  but  we  find  two  operations  performed  by  the 
same  machine,  sowing  and  cultivating,  and  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  evenness  with  which  the  grain  is  distributed,  and  in  the  case 
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of  the  drill  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the  amount  of  seed  required 
to  sow  an  acre,  which  saving  would  of  itself  pay  for  the  drill  in 
sowing  two  hundred  acres,  allowing  it  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars. 

No  comparison  will  be  instituted  as  to  the  quality  or  the  amount 
of  crops  which  would  result  from  hand  or  machine  sowing  or  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  I  simply  make  the  assertion  that  machinery  is  obtain¬ 
able  which  will  show  a  like  gain  in  what  is  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  namely,  the  harvesting  and  housing  of  our 
crops.  We  freely  grant  that  we  have  chosen  rather  extreme  cases  of 
labor-saving  in  the  machinery  directly  cited,  but  will  reduce  the  com¬ 
parative  advantage  of  modern  machinery  applicable  to  the  operations 
upon  the  farm,  to  the  low  estimate  of  two  to  one  as  compared  with 
such  implements  as  were  in  use  twenty  or  thirty  years  since;  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  low  estimate  will  cover  first  cost,  repairs,  shelter, 
&c.,  even  at  the  high  rates  paid  since  the  war. 

We  look  to  the  use  of  horse  or  steam  power  in  connection  with 
well  constructed  and  well  adapted  machinery  to  solve  in  a  great 
measure  this  labor  question  for  the  farmer,  more  than  doubling  the 
value  of  his  own  time,  and  rendering  each  horse  of  more  worth  than 
the  average  hired  man. 

But  we  must  pass  to  the  other  advantages  arising  to  the  farmer 
;md  his  famlv  as  more  or  less  directly  derived  from  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery;  we  mean  its  influence  and  bearings  on  general  culture  and 
social  condition.  We  have  seen  that  the  use  of  machinery  so 
facilitates  farming  operations  that  there  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  farmer’s  time  gained  to  him  which  he  may  use  in  reading,  im¬ 
proving  and  adorning  his  farm  and  house,  attending  conventions, 
lectures,  concerts,  fairs  and  other  places  where  profit,  pleasure  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  to  be  obtained,  under  circumstances  cal¬ 
culated  to  wear  off  his  awkwardness,  broaden  his  views,  and  make 
him  less  a  mere  machine  and  more  a  manager  and  participator  in 
the  general  life  around  him. 

Instead  of  plodding  home  wearily  in  the  dim  twilight,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  after  a  prolonged  day  of  toil,  he  can  ride  home 
with  light  feet  and  a  frame  simply  refreshed  by  light  exercise  in 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  ready  to  put  things  to  rights  around  house 
and  barn,  to  give  the  garden  and  orchard  a  visit,  to  read  or  write 
with  zest  and  enjoyment  during  the  evening,  a  fit  companion  for 
wife  and  children. 
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The  boj's  and  girls  can  be  spared  to  go  to  school  or  for  a  picnic 
or  ride;  money  maybe  had  for  music  and  pictures,  to  make  a  home 
in  fact  and  not  in  word  only,  and  the  children  will  be  far  less  likely 
to  spend  their  evenings  away  from  home  and  mother,  and  far  less 
likely  to  abandon  the  farm  for  the  city  or  the  over-crowded  pro¬ 
fessions. 

There  is  far  more  of  manliness  in  directing  brute-labor,  and  using 
feet  and  hands  of  iron  and  steel,  than  in  crooking  the  back,  stoop¬ 
ing  the  shoulders,  and  hardening  and  deforming  the  hands;  much 
more  of  dignity  in  mixing  brain  and  muscle  than  in  the  use  of 
mere  brawn;  much  more  of  true  development  in  educating  both 
head  and  hand  than  in  either  alone.  Man  was  made  to  have  do¬ 
minion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  his  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
yet  how  many  make  mere  beasts  of  themselves,  both  in  the  kind 
and  amount  of  labor  performed,  often  delving  all  day  with  a  hoe  to 
accomplish  what  a  horse,  hitched  to  a  good  cultivator,  would  do  in 
one  hour,  and  do  it  much  more  effectually. 

I  have  known  a  man  to  spend  all  day  cutting  and  putting  up 
one-half  acre  of  grass,  when  the  same  work  could  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  a  mower  and  horse-rake  in  one  hour;  or,  to  make  a 
different  comparison,  he  could  cut  and  put  up  in  one  day  as  many 
acres  of  grass  with  the  proper  machinery,  as  he  could  alone  with 
scythe  and  rake  in  ten  days,  leaving  him  nine  days  in  which  to 
earn  means  to  pay  for  his  machinery  and  team — and  yet  the  team 
is  not  fairly  chargeable  against  the  machinery  indicated,  it  being 
already  upon  the  farm  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  at  all 
times. 

There  are  but  few  neighborhoods  where  a  first  class  reaper  and 

mower,  purchased  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  receiving  for  work  done 

on  other  farms  a  fair  price  per  acre,  could  not  pay  for  itself  in  two 

seasons,  there  being  no  need  of  one  on  every  farm,  unless  from  two 

« 

to  four  hundred  acres  are  in  grass  and  grain.  By  a  little  calcula¬ 
tion  in  seeding  time,  and  in  variety  of  grasses  sown  for  mowing, 
haying  and  harvesting  may  be  made  to  extend  to  forty  working 
days;  and  averaging  eight  acres  a  day,  at  seventy-five  cents  per 
acre,  we  have  $240.  as  earnings  for  one  year,  and  crediting  one- 
haif  of  this  to  the  machine,  we  have  $120.  to  credit  against  first 
cost;  and  fixing  the  working  life  of  the  machine  at  five  years,  we 
haye  $600.  as  earnings  with  which  to  pay  first  cost,  repairs  etc., 
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and  money  enough  left  to  purchase  another  one,  and  considerable 
left  to  add  to  means  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm,  or.  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  available  capital.  And 
right  here  we  will  indicate  one  direction  in  which  inventive  genius 
may  be  exercised  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  farmer,  we  refer  to 
the  idea  partially  perfected  in  the  Hollingsworth  Sulky-Rake,  we 
mean  the  use  of  the  same  axle  and  wheels  to  drive  several  attach¬ 
ments,  such  as  a  plaster  sower,  and  grass  seed  sower,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  perfect  machine  of  itself,  entailing  but  a  slight 
additional  cost  above  the  rake  to  secure  three  separate  machines, 
and  we  think  it  quite  praciticable  to  add  to  these  a  hay  tedder,  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  a  corn  planter,  and  possibly  some  others. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sowing  of  plaster  and  grass  seed  are  at¬ 
tended  with  certain  difficulties  in  distributing  them  evenly  and  in  con¬ 
stant  quantities  and  which  are  well  nigh  impossible  to  be  overcome 
by  hand-sowing.  Just  contrast  a  man  carrying  25  or  30  pounds  of 
plaster,  sowing  it  unevenly,  with  the  wind  blowing  it  in  his  face 
and  covering  his  clothes,  with  his  feet  and  legs  drabbled  with  wet 
and  dirt,  sowing  perhaps  8  or  10  acres  a  day,  and  the  same  man  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  spring  seat,  trotting  along  comfortably  and  clean,  sowing 
30  cr  40  acres  a  day,  even  and  uniform,  and  choose  which  you  like 
best,  and  the  course  you  deem  wisest  and  most  profitable. 

An  incidental  advantage  generally  induced  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  on  the  farm,  is  the  cleanlier  culture,  more  level  and 
smooth  working,  the  leaving  of  strips  of  grass  along  the  fences 
or  border  of  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  turning  around  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  the  different  fields  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  large  fields  to  save  time  in  turning  around.  Per¬ 
haps  very  few  have  ever  computed  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  as  well 
as  money,  occasioned  by  dividing  a  farm  into  5,  8  or  10  acre  fields 
as  compared  with  20  or  40  acre  fields,  and  yet  taking  lost  time,  lost 
land,  and  money  expended  in  fences,  the  crops  raised  in  the  8  acre 
field  will  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  raised  in  the  20  acre 
field. 

Finally;  the  use  of  machinery  necessitates  acquaintance  with 
the  various  kinds  offered  for  sale,  so  that  the  best  may  be  purchased 
for  the  existing  conditions  and  the  variety  of  crops  to  be  raised — 
acquaintance  with  the  general  laws  of  mechanics  so  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  from  its  construction 
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and  relation  of  parts,  which  also  have  an  important  bearing  on  its 
durability  and  ease  of  draff — and  finally  such  a  general  mechan¬ 
ical  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  in  such  condition  as  to  get 
the  best  performance  from  it,  by  adapting  the  whole  construction 
to  the  conditions  implied  in  the  use  of  machiuery.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  two  men,  one  will  use  a  machine  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  other  with  the  same  machine  will  make  an  utter  fail¬ 
ure — the  first  has  something  which  the  yankee  calls  u  knack  ”  or 
u  gumption,”  but  which  is  only  the  faculties,  given  generally  without 
distinction  to  all  who  are  alive  to  the  work  in  hand  so  as  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  needs  of  it;  a  trained  faculty  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
the  machine,  very  much  as  an  old  hunter  fells  toward  his  dog  and 
gun  which  have  become  as  a  second  self  from  his  constant  care 
and  attendance,  or  the  wild  Arab  of  the  desert,  who  cares  for  his 
horse  till  he  shares  his  tent  and  affection  second  to  no  other  being 
in  the  world.  Coupled  with  all  this  he  needs  a  small  kit  of 
tools,  a  few  extra  bolts,  some  copper  wire  and  rivets  with  which 
to  make  small  repairs,  and  thus  save  loss  of  time  in  the  field 
and  expense  of  going  to  a  shop  perhaps  miles  away;  and  he  should 
never  he  without  his  wrenches  and  oil  can,  and  never  fail  to  go 
over  every  part  of  his  machine  every  day  to  see  that  no  part  is 
loose  or  out  of  repair. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  another  field  in  which  ma¬ 
chinery  may  help  to  lighten  labor,  and  exercise  just  as  potent  influ¬ 
ences  for  good — we  mean  the  home,  the  household-economy  of  the 
farmer;  for  while  machinery  in  the  field  dispenses  with  nearly  all 
the  hired  help,  (so  necessary  without  it),  and  thus  lightens  the  labor 
of  the  housekeeper,  so  the  wringer,  the  Blanchard  churn,  the  wash¬ 
ing-machine,  the  sewing-machine,  the  apple-parer,  corer  and  slicer, 
&c.,  &c.,  expedite  affairs  in  the  house  as  other  machinery  does  on 
the  farm. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  sketched  a  few  of  the  advantages  of 
machinery,  we  must  in  justice  consider  some  of  the  most  obvious 
disadvantages,  for  we  have  not  time  to  consider  them  all,  even  cur¬ 
sorily.  The  use  of  machinery  has  facilitated  the  raising  of  the 
small  grains,  and  has  thereby  about  ruined  millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  west,  and  impoverished  their  owners,  and  indirectly, 

s 

in  conjunction  with  the  threshing-machine,  led  to  loose,  slovenly 
methods  of  operation,  and  to  a  ruinous  waste  of  grain.  So,  also, 
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the  great  avidity  with  which  farmers  have  sought  after  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  machinery  to  facilitate  grain-raising,  has  not  only  over¬ 
stocked  the  grain-market,  but  has  aroused  the  cupidity  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  agents,  and  they  have  exacted  from  one  to  three  hundred 
per  cent,  profit,  thus  loading  production  with  an  intolerable  burden 
that  is  just  being  in  some  measure  realized,  and  has,  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Pat¬ 
rons  of  Husbandry.  So,  also,  such  great  production  has  stimulated 
the  construction  of  machinery,  (or  railroads  and  elevators),  to  move 
it,  and  these  have  also  laid  a  monstrous  tax  on  the  means  of  mar¬ 
keting  the  productions  of  the  soil;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  producer  is  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill¬ 
stones  of  extortion  and  monopoly. 

Closely  allied  to  this  disadvantage  in  the  introduction  of  rna- 
'  chinery  in  farming,  is  the  distribution  of  foul  seeds  in  threshing- 
machines,  and  also  in  the  slovenly  course  of  so  many  in  simply 
running  over  their  lands,  exercising  no  care  whatever  to  clean  or 
to  keep  clean  the  seed  they  have  sown.  We  do  not  expect  that  the 
increased  facilities  which  the  farmer  becomes  possessed  of  in  the 
purchase  of  good  labor-saving  machines  will  give  him  more  brains, 
or  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  or  more  regard 
for  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  neighbors;  but  we  do  know  that 
it  multiplies  his  facilities  to  distribute  mischief  and  work  his  own 
ruin,  both  by  scattering  pernicious  seeds,  and  educating  himself  and 
family  in  the  course  to  pecuniary  and  moral  ruin.  If  a  man  drives 
fast,  it  becomes  very  important  that  he  drive  carefully  and  in  the 
right  direction,  else  the  longer  he  drives  the  farther  he  will  be  from 
safety  and  success. 

The  question  under  discussion  is  much  involved  with  others  per¬ 
taining  to  the  political  economy  of  agriculture,  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  an  increase  of  power  involves  a  like  increase  of  skill  in  its 
management  to  obtain  the  highest  results  for  good,  and  if  there  is 
not  a  right  direction  of  the  added  power,  there  is  a  corresponding 
danger  of  evil  resulting.  We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  to 
avoid  the  disadvantages  inhering  in  the  use  of  machinery,  the  farm¬ 
er  must  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  of  and  obedient  to  right  methods  and  laws 
of  cultivation  as  regards  his  soil  and  crops,  the  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  the  fertility  of  his  land  is  maintained  and  increased, 
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and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  means  needed  to  secure  the  ends 
sought.  In  fact  he  must  study  and  think;  for  the  penalty  of  plac¬ 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  is  that  it  will  inure  to  the 
harm  of  all  concerned,  and  it  is  an  open  question  worthy  of  extensive 
investigation,  whether  the  average  farmer  of  to-day  is  not  very  far 
from  being  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  laborers  in  other  avoca¬ 
tions;  but  machinery  rightly  constructed  and  fitted  to  perform  the 
work  to  which  it  is  assigned  is  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  he 
is  to  raise  himself  to  a  commanding  position  among  his  fellows. 

If  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  to  be  helped  by  labor-saving  machinery, 
he  must  not  permit  his  wants  to  exceed  his  means,  nor  expand  his 
credit  as  he  expands  his  facilities — but  rather  as  a  rule  let  him  ad¬ 
vance  towards  more  thorough  methods,  cleaner  culture,  and  more 
constant  results,  for  it  should  be  known  by  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  that  through  a  right  cultivation  he  may  very  nearly  eliminate 
the  influences  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  drouth,  making  a  very 
narrow  margin  for  variation  from  climatic  influences  in  the  yearly 
average  yield  of  his  fields. 

As  a  nation  we  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  agricultural  science. 
Our  fertile  soil  has  nearly  been  our  ruin,  in  that  it  has  so  readily 
yielded  bountifully  to  the  merest  excuse  for  cultivation,  and  has 
therefore  been  quickly  ruined  by  excessive  cropping,  and  has  be¬ 
come  as  rapidly  the  hot-bed  for  a  host  of  pernicious  weeds  to  get  the 
ascendency  and  choke  out  more  useful  plants. 

Our  machinery  in  some  respects  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  yet 
some  of  it,  in  some  respects  is  bungling,  heavy,  and  excessively 
costly,  and  much  of  it  constructed  with  such  poor  material  and  so 
poorly  put  together  that  it  is  little  else  than  an  imposition  to  put 
them  oil  the  market.  Then  again,  the  farmer  may  justly  complain 
of  the  patent  laws  and  their  workings,  which  entail  a  burden  ad¬ 
ditional  to  the  legitimate  one  of  manufacture,  of  nearly  100  per 
cent,  in  some  implements;  and  further,  we  shall  never  have  a  per¬ 
fect  combined  reaper  and  mower,  until  about  a  score  of  more  of 
patents  terminate,  so  that  the  principles  they  cover  can  be  united 
in  one  machine. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  the  perfection 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  also  its  use,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  used  in  dirt  and  dust,  must  be  driven  on  rough,  uneven  land,  and 
be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  wet  and  dry,  heat  and 
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cold ;  and  as  these  will  all  exist  in  some  degree  as  necessarily  incident 
to  agricultural  operations,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  farmer  to  derive 
an  equal  advantage  in  all  his  operations  from  the  use  of  machinery, 
as  does  the  printer,  the  miller,  and  all  the  multiform  indus¬ 
tries  which  can  command  a  fixed  power,  constant  resistance  and 
which  will  therefore  last  longer,  do  better  work  and  more  of  it  with 
a  corresponding  less  investment  of  capital.  Considering  then  that 
the  use  of  machinery  in  farming  implies  large  farms  or  its  equivalent, 
a  large  area  on  which  to  use  it  to  make  it  profitable — it  is  a  very 
doubtful  investment  for  small  farmers  and  only  a  few  days  use — and 
judging  from  the  number  to  be  seen  on  the  farms  of  Wisconsin,  we 
think  the  matter  is  overdone  and  that  our  farmers  would  gain  by 
ceasing  to  purchase  for  a  while,  and  several  adjoining  farmers  unite 
in  the  use  of  those  already  on  hand,  especially  of  reapers,  mow¬ 
ers  and  threshing-machines.  The  greatest  profit  from  the  use 
of  machinery  in  connection  with  farming,  is  seen  in  the  cheese-fac¬ 
tory  and  creamery;  where  a  large  number  combine  in  one  object, 
and  it  suggests  the  proper  course  to  follow  in  all  neighborhoods  of 
small  farms,  with  all  machinery. 

Mr.  Warner.  In  my  experience,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pur¬ 
chasing  farm  machinery,  is  in  selling  wheat  for  sixty  cents  a  bushel 
to  pay  for  a  $250  machine,  Mr.  Benton’s  statements  reminds  me 
of  the  story  that  some  agents  tell  about  their  wonderful  machines, 
and  especially  when  he  tells  us  that  the  machine  works  forty  days, 
and  pays  for  itself  and  more  in  one  season. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  this  is  a  very  nice  paper.  If  I  never  had 
any  experience  in  farming,  I  am  sure  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton,  that  it  was  a  very  nice  business  to  farm.  I  have  had  a  little 
experience,  and  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  3m  u  take  Wisconsin,  and 
good  machinery  is  a  damage  to  us  financially — take  the  state  to¬ 
gether  I  think  you  can  count  it  out. 

I  farm  a  mixed  farm  of  200  acres.  I  cut  forty  to  seventy  acres. 
I  have  a  machine — a  marsh  harvester,  probably  as  good  and  eco¬ 
nomical  a  machine  as  we  ever  found,  but  I  figure  up  and  find  that 
the  expense  of  that  machine  is  $50  a  year,  counting  interest  and 
repairs.  I  think  I  can  cut  my  grain  at  any  reasonable  price  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  lay  it  in  the  swath,  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  for  that. 

Secretary  Field.  Will  that  amount  of  hand  labor  cut  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  grain  without  a  machiue? 
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Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  hand  work,  I  am 
talking  financially  of  course.  The  amount  this  machine  costs  me 
a  year  will  cut  my  grain  and  a  little  more  undoubtedly,  though 
that  depends  on  the  price  of  labor  somewhat.  But  machinery 
according  to  my  experience  runs  in  the  same  channel,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  so  expensive.  Of  course  it  is  a  little  easier  to  ride  on  the 
machine  and  drive,  than  to  bind;  hut  we  must  figure  on  the  finan¬ 
ces  if  we  are  figuring  for  profit.  There  is  some  other  machinery 
that  pays  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could  cut 
the  grain  on  his  two  hundred  acres  for  fifty  dollars  without  a  ma¬ 
chine.  In  my  experience  he  could  not  do  it.  It  would  cost  him 
fifty  dollars  to  cut  fifty  acres  without  a  machine.  .Now,  I  don’t  go 
for  machinery  as  much  as  some.  Where  we  can  save  labor  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  go  for  the  machine,  and  for  the  best  one.  I  think  we  pay 
too  much  for  our  machines,  hut  I  know  where  there  is  a  greater  evil. 
A  man  will  buy  a  good  machine  and  won’t  buy  oil,  or  is  too  lazy  to 
use  it,  and  when  he  gets  done  with  it,  is  in  too  big  a  hurry  and 
won’t  draw  it  home,  but  leaves  it  out  in  the  field  until  the  next  year; 
or  if  he  draws  it  home,  he  takes  it,  very  likely,  out  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  leaves  it  exposed  to  the  weather.  And  the  next  year,  “well, 
my  machine  don’t  work  good!’’  “  What's  the  matter?”  “  Well,  it 
is  not  good  for  anything;  it  never  was  good  for  anything.'’  He 
lays  all  the  blame  to  the  machine,  when,  in  fact,  if  he  had  put  the 
machine  under  shelter  and  kept  it  oiled  and  well  cared  for,  it  would 
have  lasted  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Robbins.  This  question  of  machinery  is  a  very  important 
question  to  the  farmer.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  as  far  as  my  success  has  been  concerned  in  farming.  1 
bought  a  McCormick  reaper  of  a  deaf  agent  that  laid  around  in 
Grant  county,  he  could  not  hear  a  single  thing  against  his  interest. 
I  took  that  reaper  up  there  as  an  experiment  among  my  neighbors. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  send  it  up  to  Platteville,  he  believed  it  was 
just  the  thing  we  wanted.  I  hauled  it  from  Freeport  to  Plattville, 
and  when  I  got  there  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  putting  it  up, 
and  the  old  man  come  up  and  put  it  up  on  Sunday.  He  was  a  Sun¬ 
day  man,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  worked  on  any  oilier  day  or  not. 
The  old  man  thought  I  bought  it,  hut  I  never  did,  hut  he  always 
thought  I  bought  it,  and  so  I  had  to  pay  for  it  $120.  It  was  a  good 
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machine  only  it  was  difficult  in  managing.  I  run  it  four  or  five 
years  and  left  it  out  doors  thinking  I  could  get  rid  of  it,  but  it  never 
would  rot  or  break,  and  never  would  give  up.  I  tried  various  other 
machines,  and  I  knew  if  I  bought  one  I  would  get  swindled,  but 
finally  there  was  an  agent  there  who  wanted  me  to  buy  a  McCormick 
Advance  machine.  He  said  I  could  cut  my  grass  and  grain  with  it. 
I  would  not  take  it,  I  wanted  to  buy  a  Marsh  Harvester,  I  would 
not  buy  any  other.  But  this  agent  would  not  keep  any  of  them, 
and  so  my  boys  agreed  to  take  the  Advance  on  trial,  and  went  to 
cutting  wheat  with  it.  It  made  little  small  bundles  and  it  would 
take  ten  men — cutting  five  acres — to  handle  it  in  a  hot  day.  And 
when  I  got  my  ten  acres  I  said  I  never  would  cut  another  acre  with 
it,  and  I  sent  for  the  agent  and  said,  now  come,  take  the  machine 
away;  would  give  him  $10  to  take  it  away.  He  said  he  would  not 
take  it  away  at  all ;  he  said  never  mind,  your  boys  bought  it  any 
way,  and  you  must  take  it.  So  then  I  went  and  took  a  Marsh  Har¬ 
vester,  and  agreed  to  pay  $235  for  it,  and  I  took  it  out  into  my 
land  right  where  I  had  left  this  Advance,  hoping  I  would  run 
into  it  and  break  it  all  to  pieces.  At  any  rate  I  commenced  and 
I  drove  the  team  myself  and  drove  them  just  right,  though  it 
would  not  go  more  than  two  feet  where  it  was  heavy,  and  I  sent 
for  this  agent  of  the  McCormick  machine,  and  that  man  could  not 
hardly  waddle  along  he  was  so  fat;  and  says  I  “what  I  want  of 
you  is  to  stay  there,  and  my  boys  can  bind  around  the  field  quicker 
than  you  can  walk  around  there,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it,  I  will 
buy  your  machine.1'  And  he  says  “they  cannot  do  anything  of 
the  kind;”  but  when  he  got  about  half  a  mile  he  sat  down  puffing 
and  said  he  would  not  walk  any  longer;  But  I  had  to  keep  his 
machine  for  he  would  not  take  it  back.  I  have  run  the  Marsh 
Harvester  five  years,  and  I  never  paid  out  $5  for  repairs  on  it;  and 
my  boys  average  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  with  it.  Two  men  bind 
and  one  sets  it  up,  and  the  boy  drives  the  reaper,  and  I  save  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  acre  over  and  above  what  I  could  save  with  the  McCormick 
machine  on  my  farm,  more  than  I  could  with  that  great  big  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  Advance  machine  was  not  worth  hauling  into  my  field. 

Mr.  Bention.  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation.  Those  figures 
in  my  article  I  have  worked  out  on  ni}r  farm,  and  I  speak  whereof 
1  know  and  have  done. 
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Question.  Don’t  you  think  forty  days  rather  a  long  time  to  be 
haying  in  this  country  ? 

Answer.  I  said  haying  and  harvesting  all  through. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  agree  with  my  friend  in  regard  to  the  Marsh 
harvester,  and  my  neighbor  here  did  not  understand  me  as  to  the 
amount  of  grain  which  I  cut.  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  the  larger  the 
farm  the  better  the  machinery  will  pa}r,  so  far  as  the  machinery  is 
able  to  perform  its  work.  If  a  man  has  250  acres  to  cut,  he  can  do 
it  certainly,  and  make  it  pay  better;  but  I  was  speaking  on  gener¬ 
al  principles  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whiting.  This  subject  of  farm  implements  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  one  in  which  all  farmers  have  an  abiding  interest. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his  statement  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  reapers  in  particular  fail  to  pay ;  and  I  believe  he  is  also 
correct  in  stating  that  he  can  hire  labor,  and  hire  his  grain  cut  at 
a  less  price  than  by  a  machine,  if  he  has  only  40  to  60  acres.  The 
difficulty  however,  in  the  way  of  rendering  this  plan  particable,  is 
this:  when  our  wheat  is  ripe  it  must  be  cut.  If  we  depend  on  hir¬ 
ing  it  done  by  our  neighbors  with  their  machines,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  all  busy,  and  we  cannot  get  it  done  in  time,  and  to  leave  it 
from  three  to  four  days  beyond  the  proper  time  of  cutting  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  bad  economy;  and  hence  those  of  us  who  own.  small 
farms  are  necessitated  to  buy  reapers  and  get  them  at  the  enormous 
price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  order  to  continue  our  operations. 
If  you  can  hire  that  labor  in  proper  time,  then  I  say  one-half  the 
reapers  in  use  and  perhaps  two  out  of  three  should  be  disposed  of. 

One  idea  in  regard  to  the  patent  law.  It  seems  to  me  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  regard  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  monstrously  extravagant  for  us  to  pay  $225  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  can  doubtless  be  constructed  and  leave  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  patentee  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  of  that  amount.  And  if  our  American  Congress 
cun  interpose  by  legislative  enactment  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  those  men  who  are  making  themselves  immensely  rich  at  the 
expense  of  a  vast  number  of  the  farming  community,  they  will  do 
a  thing  that  is  exceedingly  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

I  happen  to  be  just  at  this  time  a  little  interested  in  patent 
rights  myself.  I  have  an  invention  for  which  I  hope  and  expect  to 
receive  a  patent,  but.  notwithstanding,  I  hope  there  will  be  an 
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enactment  by  which  those  great  monopolists  will  be  foiled  in  their 
attempt  further  to  burden  the  people  in  this  direction. 

It  is  right  that  brain  labor  should  be  adequately  rewarded;  but 
when  McCormick,  a  great  many  years  ago  made  his  plea  before  the 
Patent-Office  for  an  extension  of  time,  he  admitted  in  that  plea  that 
he  had  made  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  all,  whereas 
he  says  that  his  machines  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  and 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  farmers  to  extend  their  acreage,  and  had 
resulted  in  increased  production  of  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  not  been  remunerated.  Such  sophistry. 

Secretary  Field.  I  would  call  for  an  elaboration  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  President  Bascom’s  address  last  evening. 

Mr.  Anderson-.  This  patent  law  is  something  that  our  farmers 
should  take  hold  of.  There  was  over  sixty  applications  last  year 
for  renewals  on  farm-implements  alone.  A  very  heavy  tax  on 
farmers.  But  talking  will  do  nothing,  if  we  can  have  an  attorney  at 
Washington  to  oppose  the  unjust  extension  of  the  patent  rights 
that  we  are  interested  in,  we  might  do  something.  This  question  of 
machinery  is  a  very  important  question.  I  can  cut  wheat  per  acre 
with  hand  labor  perhaps  just  as  cheap  as  you  can  with  a  reaper^ 
but  I  can  onl}r  cut  a  little  of  it. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  could  cut  an  acre  of 
grain  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  could  make  money  at  that.  And 
you  could  get  plenty  of  men  to  cut  wheat  with  a  cradle  for  fifty 
cents  an  acre  at  that  time;  but  after  all  I  am  in  favor  of  machinery. 

I  have  now  the  first  reaper  I  ever  bought  in  Wisconsin,  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  good  working  order;  and  when  Mr. 
Robbins  spoke  about  his  Advance  machine,  I  thought  he  meant  an 
advance  in  prices  from  &125  to  $250,  or  something  like  that. 

President  Bascom.  I  think  the  arithmetic  of  the  farmer  must  be 
a  little  different  from  that  of  the  mechanic,  or  from  the  arithmetic 
of  the  merchant.  I  intimated  last  night  that  I  never  had  farmed 
it,  but  I  did  own  a  farm  for  eight  years,  and  farmed  it  by  tenants, 
and  I  learned  a  great  many  things  not  to  do  about  the  farm.  And 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  won’t  pay  on  the  farm,  if  you  count  all 
your  money  at  first  cost.  Working  a  farm  through  a  tenant,  I 
could  do  nothing  only  as  I  paid  him  ordinary  day  wages,  and  then 
I  could  not  get  back  any  returns.  I  don’t  think  that  is  fair  farm 
arithmetic  to  count  your  horses  at  the  money  which  it  would  cost 
13  A 
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to  secure  other  horses,  and  your  own  time  at  day  wages,  and  then 
expect  to  get  back  within  a  particular  period  your  money.  One 
must  know  as  a  farmer  that  he  cannot  count  his  entire  time  en¬ 
tirely  and  precisely  as  the  mechanic  would  count  his  time,  and  as 
a  man  engaged  in  business  would  count  the  time  of  the  man  whom 
he  hires.  A  farmer  has  a  great  deal  of  time  that  relatively  is  leis¬ 
ure  time,  and  he  must  not  count  that  time,  though  he  may  make  it 
pay  if  he  puts  it  to  good  use.  A  man  must  do  a  great  deal  on  the 
farm  largely  from  the  motive  of  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
improved  in  his  hands,  and  although  the  returns  of  that  year  may 
not  be  safely  counted  up  in  ordinary  arithmetic,  yet  to  me  it  is  a 
labor  I  will  venture  to  say  will  pay  in  its  way  on  the  farm.  The 
youth  leaves  home  at  the  end  of  his  time  with  more  muscular  and 
vital  forces,  and  the  labor  of  life  on  the  farm,  taking  a  series  of  }rears 
together  will  fully  justify  the  methods,  and  yet  a  good  many  of 
those  very  methods  if  applied  by  the  ordinary  arithmetic  would 
have  proved  failures  if  we  had  counted  each  day’s  work  at  $2.50  a 
day,  counting  all  his  time.  He  would  not  have  entered  upon  those 
improvements  that  turned  out  to  be  profitable,  and  yet  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  unthrift  and  prosperity  in  ten  years  will  be  found  just 
there,  that  one  man  had  entered  upon  those  improvements,  and  the 
other  man  did  not,  and  that  in  his  arithmetic  he  included  a  good 
many  things  he  could  not  count  in  money.  If  the  remote  returns, 
and  if  the  social  and  physical  advantages  were  all  taken  into  the 
estimate,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years  that  the 
course  taken  abundantly  justified  itself. 

And  also  in  reference  to  this  question  of  machinery.  It  should  be 
said,  I  think,  that  machinery,  through  its  introduction  for  farming, 
has  enlarged  production  very  much,  and  that  reduction  of  price  has 
accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  and  consequently  a  large 
portion  of  the  benefit  that  might  otherwise  accrue  to  farmers  alone 
has  slipt  away  from  them  and  has  gone  to  other  classes;  but  we 
ought  not  to  regard  that.  If  the  farmer  can  do  his  work  as  well 
and  easier,  he  should  he  content,  and  he  should  feel,  if  he  can  do 
his  work  with  no  more  expenditure  of  labor,  and  then  hand  over 
this  larger  production  and  easier  conditions  of  life  to  his  fellow  man, 
it  should  be  a  thing  that  he  should  be  willing  to  do,  and  that  indi¬ 
rectly,  advantageous  results  will  come  back  to  him.  He  passes  over 
produce  to  all  the  mechanical  and  economical  world,  and  they,  in 
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turn,  will  pass  back  machinery  and  commodities  to  him  on  lighter 
conditions,  and  we  are  to  find  better  conditions  when  it  comes  from 
us  and  then  comes  back  again  to  us  multiplied  and  enlarged,  and 
then  we  enter  fully  into  our  share  of  that  gain.  And  if  the  whole 
community  has  been  gainers  by  this  machinery,  the  farmer  will  in¬ 
cidentally  because  of  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  be  an  equal 
gainer.  Therefore,  I  say  that  farmers’  arithmetics  must  be  long- 
sightedand  comprehensive,  and  he  must  have  enthusiasm  in  it  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  in  the  time  of  progress,  even  if  they  do 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  bring  back  a  return  in  mone}r.  They  will 
justify  themselves  in  the  return  of  products  to  the  farmer,  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Robbins.  Farming  to  pay,  means  intelligent  farming.  I  have 
been  trying  that,  so  that  I  know  that  a  farm  to  pay,  must  be  in¬ 
telligent  farming.  We  have  got  so  man}^  implements  that  we  use 
on  our  farms  today — you  have  your  gang  plow,  your  seeders,  your 
corn  planter,  reapers  and  rakes,  so  that  we  ride  now  to  do  the 
work  of  our  farms,  and  a  man  must  be  a  mechanic,  an  engineer,  and 
a  man  of  science  who  understands  all  kinds  of  machinery,  to  do  in¬ 
telligent  farming.  Now  I  know  this  by  experience.  I  have  taken 
my  two  boys  off  from  my  farm  this  year  and  put  them  at  some¬ 
thing  else,  because  I  thought  they  could  make  a  little  more,  and  I 
thought  their  wages  were  worth  more  off  the  farm  than  on;  but 
I  have  no  question,  but  I  have  lost  $600  and  my  opinion  is  I 
have  not  saved  anything.  I  have  made  it  a  little  easier  for  them, 
I  have  got  the  best  help  I  could  get.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we 
could  have  made  money  in  farming  if  'it  was  done  without  intelli¬ 
gence  when  our  land  was  new;  but  I  must  say  today,  it  needs  an 
educated  man  to  run  a  farm  and  pay  expenses.  I  don’t  believe  an 
ignorant  man  could  go  on  to  my  farm  and  pay  three  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  if  I  would  give  him  the  use  of  the  machinery. 
What  I  mean  to  be  understood  now  is,  that  we  must  educate  our 
boys  so  that  they  may  know  something  about  a  farm,  something 
about  machinery,  soil  and  other  things.  We  must  educate  them 
so  they  will  like  the  farm.  I  know  how  it  is,  boys  get  sick  of  the 
farm,  and  they  go  away  just  as  quick  as  they  can  get  away.  When 
a  boy  is  sent  to  school,  he  never  comes  back  on  to  the  farm  again 
because  he  imagines  it  to  be  as  it  was  when  he  left  it.  But  if  he 
could  see  a  farm  run  with  intelligence,  I  think  after  he  got  his  edu¬ 
cation,  he  would  go  right  back  to  the  farm.  I  have  got  ten  years 
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longer  to  live,  if  I  live  to  be  seventy  years  old,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  should  delight  in  so  much  as  to  go  on  to  my  farm.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  take  more  enjoyment  on  my  farm  now  than  I  ever 
did,  and  if  I  had  known  as  much  about  farming  twenty  years  ago 
as  I  do  today,  I  never  should  have  said  anything  about  exhausted 
soil,  but  should  have  raised  larger  crops  because  I  planned  it  in- 
telligentty.  So  let  us  educate  our  boys  so  they  will  come  back  on 
to  the  old  homestead;  I  desire  to  have  my  homestead  handed  down 
to  future  generations,  and  my  children,  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  live  and  thrive  there. 

Mr.  Barland.  In  regard  to  this  machine;  the  life  of  it  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  life  of  a  human  being;  through  carelessness  or 
ignorance  either  may  be  lost,  or  its  usefulness  much  impaired.  I 
have  in  my  eye  a  neighborhood  where  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
are  ignorant  of  a  machine.  You  take  a  highly-organized  machine 
like  a  reaper,  and  you  have  got  to  know  something  about  it  before 
you  can  use  it.  I  have  in  my  eye  another  neighborhood  where  one 
farmer  has  had  one  reaper  in  nse  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  un¬ 
derstood  how  to  use  it,  and  the  others  got  their  wits  from  the  black¬ 
smith.  But  how  much  better  if  there  was  a  farmers’  club,  where 
those  who  have  this  large  knowledge  could  impart  it  to  neighbors, 
and  have  a  mechanics’  library,  and  have  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  such  things  by  the  advice  of  those  having  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  subject  is  familiar.  I  presume,  to  most  of  us, 
and  it  is  a  matter  we  can  discuss  in  our  organizations,  and  as  we 
have  the  privilege  only  once  in  the  year  to  hear  from  these  profes¬ 
sors  whom  we  have  here  at  our  service  at  this  time,  perhaps  there 
will  be  no  more  favorable  opportunity  than  this  to  hear  from  them, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  something  from  Professor  Daniells. 

Professor  Daniells.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  lime,  it 
seems  to  nie  is  sufficient  alread}r.  Lime  can  be  used  beneficially  on 
soils  which  have  any  large  amount  of  organic  matter  in  them,  and 
used  occasionally;  but  continued  use  of  large  quantities  of  lime 
will  destroy  the  producth  eness  of  the  soil  without  continuous  ad¬ 
ditions  of  very  large  quantities  of  organic  matter. 

Question.  Whjr  is  it  they  have  to  depend  so  largely  on  lime  in 
Er gland  for  the  production  of  large  crops  of  wheat? 

Professor  Daniells.  Vevy  la~ge  quantities  of  lime  were  used 
forty  years  ago  in  England,  sometimes  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
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acre;  but  in  the  first  place  you  want  to  take  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  between  England  and  Wisconsin. 

Every  particle  of  organic  matter,  except  the  grain  raised  upon 
the  soil,  is  put  back  again.  There  is  no  straw  or  hay  sold  from  the 
farm  scarcely,  and  the  grain  that  is  sold,  is  sold  mostly  in  the  form 
of  beef,  and  if  it  is  sold  as  grain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
which  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  that  grain  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  manure  and  returning  it  to  the  soil  again. 

Now  if  farming  is  done  in  this  way — if  there  are  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  organic  matter  placed  back  upon  the  soil  each  year,  you  can 
continue  to  use  large  quantities  of  lime.  But,  even  in  England, 
the  large  quantities  of  lime  that  were  used  forty  years  ago,  are  not 
used  now.  They  have  learned  the  fact  that  they  can  only  use  lime 
when  they  have  very  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
There  are  some  localities  where  the  soil  scarcely  contains  any  lime 
— where  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  is  formed  are  granitic  rocks. 
Where  the  water  is  soft  there  is  not  sufficient  lime  in  the  soil  for 
plants,  but  the  amount  of  lime  that  plants  require  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  ash  of  plants  is  scarcely  ever  over  three  per  cent. 

In  all  our  soils  in  the  West  there  is  no  deficiency  of  lime  for  the 
use  of  plants.  Lime  is  an  indirect  manure,  and  is  not  used  directly 
by  plants,  and  that  is  true  of  other  manures  as  Tve  attempted  to 
prove  to  you  yesterday.  . 

President  Bascom.  I  didn’t  hear  the  professor’s  paper,  but  if  I 
understood  him,  he  says,  ulime  is  chiefly  beneficial  because  it  is  to 
act  on  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  put  it  in  a  favorable  con¬ 
dition  for  the  plants.1’  I  would  like  to  have  him  reconcile  his  sec¬ 
ond  position  when  he  says  at  another  time,  that  “  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  put  the  mineral  matter  in  proper  condition.’’ 

Professor  Daniells.  Nearly  all  the  nourishment  which  plants 
take  up  from  the  soil  is  inorganic  matter,  almost  absolutely  all  of  it. 
This  is  contradicted  by  men  who  say  they  have  been  raising  plants 
all  their  lives,  but  1  never  investigated  it,  but  simply  have  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  there  have  been  men  who 
have  made  this  their  life  study,  and  they  have  found  this  to  be  true 
by  actual  experiment. 

Organic  matter  through  the  soil  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  if  it  were,  you  could  not  grow  plants 
in  coal-ashes  and  powdered  brick-dust,  which  you  can  do.  In  de- 
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composition,  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  produces  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  large  quantities  of  other  acids — organic 
acids,  humic  acid,  etc.,  and  those  acids  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
the  soil.  When  the  water  is  charged  with  them,  the  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  is  taken  up. 

Now  there  is  some  organic  matter  very  probably  taken  in  through 
the  roots,  but  what  we  wish  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times,  is,  that 
the  organic  matter  will  take  care  of  itself,  if  we  will  furnish  a  suf- 

I 

ficient  amount  of  mineral  material,  or  nitrogenous  compounds.  As 
we  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  we  hasten  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary  for  the  changing  of  the  soil. 

There  is  a  little  too  much  chemistry  in  the  composition  of  soils, 
for  me  to  make  it  plain  to  you.  All  clay  from  fertile  soils  which 
have  an  absorptive  power  for  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for 
the  material  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  waters,  have  a  large 
absorptive  power  for  ammonia.  I  think,  indeed,  all  fertilizing  mater¬ 
ials  which  we  can  bring  into  soils  are  compound  silicates.  There  are 
silicates  of  ash,  alumina,  and  potassa,  and  the  principal  object  is 
to  obtain  the  potash  in  combination  with  them. 

The  salts  of  lime  will  act  upon  the  soil  by  taking  the  place  of  the 
potash;  by  allowing  the  potash  to  be  set  free  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  take  it.  So  all  manures  act  largely  in  an  indirect  man¬ 
ner. 

We  may  put  manures  in  the  soil,  which  contain  just  those  ingre- 
diants  that  the  plants  want.  Stable  manures  contain  considerable 
of  just  the  organic  ingrediant  the  soil  wants  in  a  form  which  is 
easily  changed  into  the  form  needed  for  the  plant.  But  the  organic 
matter  is  not  entirely  useful  for  the  decomposition  of  the  soil,  but 
partially  so.  Liebig’s  theory  was  that  there  was  not  anything  but 
organic  matter. 

Question.  I  understood  that  the  lime  takes  the  place  of  the 
potash. 

Professor  Daniells.  The  lime  may  do  that. 

Question.  I  have  seen  instances  of  it,  where  it  was  put  on  the 
leaves  of  plants;  for  instance,  potatoes  that  were  looking  yellow,  they 
would  then  grow  green  and  nice. 

Professor  Daniells.  Plants  take  in  nothing  but  gases  through 
the  leaves;  they  do  not  take  in  any  organic  matter  in  that  way. 
We  have  been  experimenting  on  the  University  farm  for  sometime 
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with  new  kinds  of  seeds,  planting  new  varieties  and  testing  them, 
and  since  1872  we  have  been  testing  the  Fultz  wheat.  That  is  a 
winter  wheat;  probably  it  is  a  red  wheat;  but  is  lightish  colored. 
We  have  sown  it  three  years,  and  we  raised  the  first  year  thirty- 
three  and  one-lialf  bushels,  and  at  that  time  we  sowed  several  other 
varieties  and  they  all  killed  by  the  side  of  it.  In  1873  it  yielded 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre;  last  year  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre 
with  simple  ordinary  culture.  Last  year  it  was  raised  on  new  land, 
no  other  crops  ever  having  been  raised  on  it.  It  had  protection 
from  the  north  by  timber  ten  rods  wide  between  the  wheat  and 
the  lake.  You  want  to  remember  that  manures  furnish  quite  a 
large  portion  of  food;  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  mineral  food  and 
the  smaller  part  of  it  is  organic  food. 

The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  just  what  your  plants  want.  We 
are  sending  up  from  this  town  to-day  a  great  many  tons,  from  coal 
that  we  are  burning.  Every  twelve  pounds  of  coal  forms  forty-four 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  principal  material  of  which 
plants  are  composed  is  carbon,  and  that  is  organic — it  will  burn. 

Now  plants  take  this  substance — carbonic  acid  gas — from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  decompose  it,  and  give  the  oxygen  back  again  to  the 
air,  and  takes  the  carbon  in  that  way,  and  with  what  mineral  matter 
it  needs,  which  it  takes  from  the  soil,  it  builds  up  its  structure  in 
that  way.  So,  the  oxygen  of  the  soil  is  the  oxygen  of  the  mineral 
matter,  and  the  reason  the  organic  matter  assists  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is,  the  plant  can  only  take  up  that  material  in  solution,  and 
when  the  plants  have  taken  up  all  the  soluble  mineral  material  they 
can  get,  when  that  fis  completed,  the  soil  is  barren — that  is,  when 
you  have  taken  out  all  those  materials.  There  is  plenty  of  organic 
matter  left  yet  for  the  soil  to  get,  because  that  is  furnished  from 
the  atmosphere.  But  what  we  must  depend  upon  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  to  keep  this  mineral  matter  constantly  changing,  and 
what  we  must  do  is  to  keep  changing  it,  that  which  is  not  soluble 
into  soluble  form,  and  bring  more  and  more  of  that  insoluble  mat¬ 
ter  into  soluble  matter.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  not  all,  but  largely 
the  office  that  manure  performs.  Now  we  apply  special  manure 
often  for  bringing  into  the  soil  just  what  the  soil  wants.  We  ap¬ 
ply  others  when  the  soil  wants  potash. 

There  is  nothing  in  salt  that  plants  want — the  plants  will  not 
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take  it — it  is  destructive  to  them;  but  salt  will  assist  in  furnishing 
a  substance  from  the  soil  which  the  plants  do  want. 

President  Stilsoi*.  I  think,  Professor,  your  remarks  yesterday 
would  lead  people  astray,  from  the  fact  that  you  omitted  to  state 
that  a  part  of  the  organic  matter  is  taken  up.  My  experience  is 
that  I  can  grow  wheat  and  make  it  stand  up  better  by  the  use  of 
manure  from  stock. 

If  we  take  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  stalk  of  growing  corn  in 
its  different  states,  we  find  that  it  varies  very  materially — that  it 
returns  a  portion  of  its  elements  to  the  ground  itself,  before  it  ripens, 
and  what  remains  in  it,  when  it  ripens,  of  organic  matter,  is  so  much 
matter  abstracted  from  the  field,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  soil  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Professor  Daniells.  Suppose  you  take  a  ton  of  manure  and 
burn  it,  how  much  silicate  of  potash  would  you  get  in  it?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  about  seventy  per  cent,  water.  You  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber,  if  you  put  twenty-five  tons  of  manure  on  to  the  laud,  you  return 
a  very  small  quantity  of  organic  material.  Seventy  per  cent., 
and  often  more,  of  that  manure  is  water.  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  this;  that  every  man  wants  to  make  all  the  manure  he  can, 
and  he  wants  to  handle  that  with  the  greatest  economy,  and  put  it 
all  back  upon  his  land. 

In  my  paper  I  was  pleading  for  better  cultivation,  and  I  say  it  is 
very  greatly  needed  in  this  state.  I  was  leaving  the  other  things 
out.  I  was  only  stating  one  thing,  and  not  misstating  anything. 
You  want  to  get  all  the  manure  that  you  can  make,  or  that  you  can 
buy,  and  then  use  plaster  too,  if  what  I  said  yesterday  is  true.  I 
said,  apply  and  use  all  the  manure  you  could,  and  I  said,  apply  it  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  this  organic  material,  and  then  cultivate! 
cultivate!  !  cultivate!  !  !  The  more  thoroughly  the  manure  is  mixed 
with  the  soil,  the  better  growth  the  crops  will  have.  I  wish  to  say 
that  while  manure  is  beneficial,  still,  that  it  may  be  aided  very  much 
by  cultivation.  You  want  to  remember  this,  that  in  all  your  culti¬ 
vation,  everything  that  you  do  in  regard  to  your  soil  should  be  done 
with  a  view  to  furnish  those  materials  needed  for  plant-food. 
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GYPSUM,  OR  LAND  PLASTER,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

BY  N.  E.  ALLEN",  FOX  LAKE. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  agricultural  papers,  and 
otherwise,  in  reference  to  the  benefits  or  results  of  plaster  use. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  had  some  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  in  reference  to  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large; 
and  in  no  way  could  the  information  be  so  well  communicated  as  in 
this  farmers’  convention.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  compare 
notes  and  judge  of  results.  It  is  emphatically  the  farmers  gradu¬ 
ating  school.  There  is  nothing  to  which  I  look  forward  to  with 
more  interest  than  this  annual  farmers’  convention. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  explain  the  chemical  properties  of  plas¬ 
ter,  or  its  chemical  action,  but  only  state  my  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  its  use. 

How  and  when  should  it  be  used,  are  questions  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  northwest  are  asking.  Some  are  making  fail¬ 
ures,  others  indifferent  success,  some  are  meeting  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  use.  The  question  is  what  causes  this  difference.  Is  it 
in  the  soil,  or  not  knowing  how  to  use  it?  In  our  opinion  it  is 
both.  Some  soils  are  better  adapted  to  its  use  than  others,  still  in 
my  opinion  almost  any  of  the  dry  lands  of  Wisconsin  would  be 
benefited  by  its  use  if  properly  applied.  The  question  then  is,  how 
and  when  should  it  be  used?  Always  in  seeding  land  to  clover,  it 
should  be  sown  just  before  the  seed  is  sown ,  and  cultivated  in ,  unless 
it  can  be  sown  long  enough  before  to  have  it  wet,  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  ready  to  act  with  the  first  growth  of  the  plant. 

There  has  a  very  erronious  impression  been  entertained  in  the 
public  mind  in  this  regard,  particularly  in  our  state.  People  use  it 
as  they  did  East,  when  we  have  a  climate,  soil  and  quality 
of  plaster  all  different.  We  have  a  dryer  climate  than  at  the  East, 
particularly  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June.  Plaster  will  do 
no  good  while  it  remains  a  dry  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  on  the  leaf  of  the  plant.  It  must  be  wet,  dissolved,  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  soil  before  it  can  act. 
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Somebody  lias  said  it  must  be  thrown  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
while  the  dew  is  on  to  make  it  adhere,  and  because  somebody  said 
so,  they,  the  people,  accept  it  and  act  accordingly,  without  stopping 
to  think,  if  it  is  founded  in  reason.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  feed¬ 
ing  my  body  by  putting  food  into  my  boots,  as  of  feeding  the  plant 
by  putting  food  for  the  plant  on  the  leaves.  It  must  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  the  plant  food  must  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  be 
readily  assimilated  and  taken  up  by  the  plant,  before  it  can  derive 
nourishment  from  it.  The  action  of  the  plaster  is  to  fix  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  soil,  enabling  the  plant  to  take  it  up  in  growth,  also, 
to  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  substances  turned  un¬ 
der.  I  would  always  sow  plaster  before  seeding  to  clover,  it  will 
keep  it  from  dying  and  stimulate  its  growth.  It  is  not  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  seed  we  sow  that  makes  a  good  seeding,  but  the  quantity  we 
make  live.  The  plaster  will  do  it  on  any  land  of  my  acquaintance, 
if  properly  applied.  Don’t  wait  until  you  have  your  grain  all  sown, 
and  your  corn  planted,  until  the  dry  spell  has  commenced,  until 
your  clover  begins  to  kill  out,  or  is  half  killed,  then  sow  it  expecting 
to  bring  it  to  life.  Plaster  will  not  bring  the  dead  to  life,  neither 
will  it  act  until  it  is  wet,  dissolved  and  in  the  soil. 

Plaster  should  be  sown  on  all  newly  turned  sod,  timothy  or  clo¬ 
ver,  unless  it  is  yet  strong  in  the  soil  from  previous  sowing.  Why? 
It  aids  in  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  substances  turned  un¬ 
der,  and  also,  it  aids  the  soil  to  retain  the  ammonia  instead  of  its 
being  evaporated  by  the  sun  and  drying  winds,  it  being  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  volatile  substance.  It  should  be  sown  on  new  sod  if  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sow  wheat  or  any  of  the  cereal  grains,  or  be  planted  to 
corn.  It  will  double  a  crop  on  such  land  in  my  experience.  It 
should  not  be  sown  on  old  land  that  has  been  cropped  to  wheat  for 
twenty  years,  until  all  the  wheat  producing  elements  are  exhausted, 
simply  to  make  wheat  grow,  it  will  not  do  it;  you  must  not  expect 
something  fiom  nothing.  Plaster  will  do  no  good  on  wet  land, 
neither  will  it  do  good  on  clear  sand,  unless  there  is  some  vegetable 
substance  in  the  soil  upon  which  it  can  act,  still  upon  very  poor 
sandy  land  it  will  make  clover  grow,  and  this  should  be  the  means 
to  use  to  improve  the  sandy  lands  of  the  northern  and  western  part 
of  our  state.  Plaster  will  do  very  little  good  on  land  that  is  made 
very  rich  with  thorough^  rotted  manure,  that  is  readily  assimilated 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  if  coarse  manure  be  spread  or  plowed 
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in,  plaster  will  act  with  profit.  Plaster  will  do  very  little  good  to 
make  any  of  the  cereal  grains  grow  on  old  or  exhausted  land,  except 
clover  be  sown  with  it.  The  clover  growing  shades  the  land,  keep¬ 
ing  it  moist,  and  the  wheat  or  other  grain  will  fill  better  than  if 
there  was  no  shading  or  clover  with  it,  besides  the  clover  wfill  in  a 
large  degree  take  the  place  of  weeds,  which  it  will  choke  out  if  it 
is  made  to  grow  strong  and  vigorous. 

A  simple  rule  will  enable  any  one  to  determine  if  plaster  will 
benefit  his  crops.  If  the  crop  looks  yellow  and  sickly,  he  may  be 
sure  plaster  will  greatly  benefit  it.  If  the  leaves  are  tinged  with 
purple  or  red  upon  the  ends,  although  the  growth  is  small,  plaster 
will  do  no  good;  the  farmer  must  look  for  some  other  remedy. 
Probably  his  land  wants  drainage.  If  the  growth  is  rank,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  and  vigorous,  plaster  will  do  very  little,  if  any,  good. 
The  plant-food  in  such  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  taken  up 
by  the  plant  without  the  aid  of  plaster. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  you  know  about  these  things?  I  an¬ 
swer:  I  have  used  on  my  farm  in  the  past  eight  years  at  least  sev¬ 
enty  tons  of  plaster,  and  have  sown  as  much  as  eighty  bushels  of 
clover-seed,  and  have  practiced  turning  my  clover-sod  in  the  fall, 
after  cutting  my  second  crop  of  clover  for  seed  or  for  hay,  and  sow¬ 
ing  to  wheat  or  planting  to  corn,  with  good  results  every  time. 
Pardon  the  egotism,  but  I  have  more  than  doubled  the  production 
of  my  farm  in  the  past  eight  years  by  the  use  of  plaster  and  clover, 
as  indicated  above,  without  extra  expense  more  than  the  resultant 
profits  year  by  year.  There  is  no  secret  about  it;  any  man  can  do 
as  well,  if  he  will  but  use  the  proper  means  at  his  command. 

Question.  What  kind  of  soil  is  your  farm? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  farm  is  both  prairie  and  openings,  about 
equally  divided,  but  the  plaster  does  not  act  with  as  much  effect 
upon  the  prairie  soil  as  upon  the  openings,  at  least  it  does  not  act 
as  quick;  but  on  any  soil  with  the  proper  conditions  it  will  make  a 
very  great  difference. 

Question.  How  much  to  the  acre  do  you  sow? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  ten  pounds. 

Question.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  sow  it  broad-cast. 

Question.  What  time  would  Mr.  Allen  sow  plaster  on  meadow 
or  pasture? 
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Mr.  Allen.  As  soon  as  you  can  in  the  spring. 

Question.  Have  you  not  also  made  free  use  of  manure  as  well  as 
plaster? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  plaster  I  have  been 
able  to  raise  great  crops  of  clover,  and  keep  stock  and  make  mauure. 

Question.  How  much  clover  do  you  sow  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  as  good  a  seeding  as  ever  I  made  in  my  life  I 
made  with  four  quarts  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  but  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  more  than  that;  but  with  plaster  sown  on  the  ground  at 
the  time  of  seeding,  about  four  quarts  will  make  a  better  seeding 
than  ten  or  twelve  quarts  will  without  it.  The  plaster  makes  it 
live. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Smith.  Has  the  gentleman  tried  plaster  upon  pota¬ 
toes,  beans  or  peas? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have.  On  sod  ground  it  will  double  the  crop  of 
peas;  but  it  will  do  no  good  on  a  crop  of  peas  on  old  ground. 

Question.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  I  wish  I  could;  that  is  one 
of  the  things  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  happen  to  be  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  his 
land  lies  on  two  sides  of  mine,  and  I  know  somewhat  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  his  use  of  plaster.  Although  he  is  a  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  man  and  sometimes  he  is  accused  of  riding  a  hobby,  I  don’t 
think  he  has  ever  ridden  the  hobby  of  plaster.  I  am  satisfied  that 
his  neighbors  pretty  generally  have  become  convinced  that  plaster 
is  very  profitable  to  use  on  the  land  in  that  vicinity.  I  would  offer 
one  criticism  on  one  point.  He  undertakes  to  tell  in  that  essay  his 
experiences — what  he  knows,  what  have  been  his  results,  but  he 
deviates  from  that  to  theorizing  when  he  tells  how  and  in  what 
manner  plaster  effects  those  results.  I  don’t  think  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Bement.  Has  Mr.  Allen  ever  tried  lime?  In  my  experi- 
ience,  lime  does  more  good  than  plaster.  It  is  well  known  that 
twenty-nine  years  ago  we  could  raise  a  big  crop,  if  we  did’nt  half 
put  it  in.  The  fact  was,  the  ground  was  full  of  alkali.  Now  is 
that  alkali  in  lime,  or  in  plaster  or  manure?  My  experience  is,  it 
is  in  the  lime.  I  think  in  a  dry  season  lime  will  give  a  better 
result  on  my  place  than  plaster.  My  soil  is  a  black  clay  with  a 
very  little  sand  mixed  with  it.  And  also  I  have  seen  lime  on  clay 
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soil  East.  I  knew  a  man,  his  name  was  Allen  too — who  come  in 
there  and  bought  a  ver}'  poor  farm  that  he  was  satisfied  would  not 
raise  white  beans;  but  there  was  a  lime  quarry  on  it,  and  he  said 
he  was  going  to  burn  lime,  and  he  did,  and  put  it  on  his  land  in 
large  quantities,  and  in  less  than  five  years  he  had  the  best  grow¬ 
ing  farm  there  was  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Allen".  About  15  years  ago  I  had  a  lime  kiln  and  I  scat¬ 
tered  a  few  loads  of  that  lime  on  my  soil,  and  I  can  say  that  I  can 
use  plaster  with  much  more  profit.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison 
between  them. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wood.  I  will  give  a  short  experience  in  the  use  of 
plaster.  The  first  year  that  I  used  it,  I  sowed  it  after  my  clover 
was  half  knee  high.  I  intended  to  do  it  earlier,  but  the  clover  was 
pretty  thick  and  began  to  look  yellow,  and  I  sowed  the  plaster  in  a 
dry  time  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  on  four  acres;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  it  a  neighbor  had  a  piece  of  clover  adjoining  mine,  with  a 
fence  between,  and  I  without  his  knowledge  got  over  and  sowed  in 
his  clover  for  a  little  wav,  and  after  a  while  I  told  him  I  had  com- 
mitted  a  trespass  and  had  put  some  plaster  on  his  field,  and  I  want¬ 
ed  him  to  find  it,  and  in  ten  days  the  clover  had  changed  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  was  growing  ranker  and  greener,  and  as  some  of  my 
neighbors  could  probably  testify,  there  was  twice  the  growth 
of  clover  produced  where  that  plaster  had  fallen  upon  it.  And  it 
was  so  with  the  plaster  I  sowed  on  my  neighbors  piece,  and  you 
could  tell  even  the  motions  I  made  in  sowing  on  that  man’s  land  in  the 
growth  of  the  clover.  And  by  the  way,  that  same  year  I  had  some 
wheat  and  seeded  the  land  to  clover,  and  the  clover  was  up,  and  the 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  were  knee  high.  Isowel  a  strip  clear  through 
and  back  across  the  three  kinds  of  grain,  and  I  saw  no  particular  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  crop;  but  the  next  year  I  took  our  Farmers’  Club  out 
to  see  where  the  plaster  was  sown,  and  they  could  pick  out  where  I 
went  and  there  was  double  the  growth  of  clover  where  I  sowed  the 
plaster  the  year  before.  And  accordingly  some  of  the  members  of 
our  Club  took  a  notionto  sow  plaster  with  their  wheat  this  spring; 
but  I  don’t  know  whether  it  did  much  good  to  my  own  clover  or 
not,  but  my  clover  was  small  in  the  fall.  But  a  neighbor  of  mine 
who  owned  this  land  where  I  sowed  plaster  the  year  before,  sowed 
plaster  with  his  clover  about  ten  days  later  than  I  did,  and  his  seed¬ 
ing  entirely  failed  and  he  plowed  it  up  again;  so  that  while  Mr. 
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Allen  is  so  strenuous  for  early  sowing,  it  may  be  good;  but  I  sowed 
it  late  and  still  it  was  good  and  I  don’t  know  but  I  got  as  much 
benefit  from  the  late  sown  plaster  as  I  would  had  it  been  sown 
earlier. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  want  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  fertilizing  our  soil,  and  I  am  in  harmony  with  all  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  said.  I  think  he  is  perfectly  right  in  reference  to  the 
instructions  he  has  given  us,  so  far  as  plaster  is  concerned,  but 
there  are  other  things  connected  with  our  fertilizing  of  importance 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  be  a  single  thing  in  the  management  of  farms  in  which 
we  are  deficient,  it  is  the  one  thing  of  fertilization.  If  we  fertilize 
our  farms  and  do  it  knowingly,  without  thoroughly  thinking  the 
subject  over  carefully,  and  becoming  thoroughly  aware  that  we  are 
right,  and  right  every  time,  we  shall  be  living,  as  a  part  of  us  have 
been  living  and  are  living  to-day,  upon  what  we  term  exhausted  soil. 
Well,  the  thing  is  a  disgrace  to  every  thinking  farmer,  to  think 
that  we  live  upon  exhausted  soil.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  farmer— there  is  no  call  for  it. 

Why,  your  unworthy  speaker  was  born  upon  the  land  his  forefath¬ 
ers  had  lived  on  at  the  time  of  his  birth  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  yet  that  farm  was  not  exhausted  by  any  means.  It  grew 
larger  crops  at  the  time  I  was  a  boy  than  it  had  ever  grown  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  farm,  and  I  believe  it  is  growing  the  same 
to-day.  It  never  will  be  exhausted;  and  the  farmer’s  soil  has  no 
business  to  be  exhausted. 

No  farmer  must  say  that  his  farm  is  exhausted,  that  he  cannot 
grow  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  on  the  farm,  because  his  land 
is  not  adapted  to  such  and  such  crops.  I  know  farmers  all  around 
me  tell  me  their  farms  won't  grow  clover,  they  have  tried  it.  And 
I  said  to  one  of  my  neighbors  who  was  complaining  that  way, 
“you  are  about  beat  with  that  land,  what  will  you  take  for  it? 
And  he  says,  “I  will  take  so  much.”  I  took  it,  and  a  few  days  ago 
he  asked  me,  “  why  could  not  I  grow  clover  on  that  land  as  well  as 
you.”  Says  I,  “  you  never  tried.”  “  Why,”  said  he,  “I  spent  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ip  buying  seed  to  put  on  that  land, 
and  I  never  could  get  anything.”  Said  I,  “you  did  not  try  until  it 
would  grow  nothing  else.”  He  had  gone  on  the  idea  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  corn,  and  took  everything  off  from  it,  and  then  he  expected 
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it  to  grow  clover.  Let  us  put  our  land  in  condition  and  it  will  grow 
clover;  but  let  it  be  in  condition  for  the  crop  that  is  put  upon  it. 

Now,  about  this  talk  whether  plaster  is  good,  or  salt,  or  anything 
else,  why  everything  is  good  in  its  place.  I  grow  every  year  from 
four  to  fifteen  acres  of  ruta-bagas.  I  do  not  use  plaster,  but  I  use 
land  on  which  plaster  would  do  but  very  little  good.  I  rake  up 
every  hog  yard  I  have  got,  and  all  the  back  yards,  and  all  my  ashes, 
and  all  I  can  get,  and  I  mix  the  ingredients,  fifteen,  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  wagon  loads,  and  put  it  on  and  I  would  rather  have  such  fertili¬ 
zers  than  anything  else. 

Let  us  know  how  to  work,  and  we  shall  not  be  coming  in  here 
and  finding  fault  with  our  politicians.  Thank  God  our  state  is  happy, 
and  will  always  be  in  spite  of  all  our  grumbling.  I  tell  you  gentle¬ 
men  farmers,  when  we  have  a  good  hearty  wife  and  family,  and  a 
good  healthy  farm  and  everything  connected  with  it,  the  fault  is 
our  own  if  we  cannot  live  like  kings,  that  is  all  I  can  say.  Then 
let  us  shut  up  this  eternal  grumbling  and  fault  finding,  and  let  us 
work  out  our  own  problems  on  our  own  farm,  and  to  the  whole 
United  States  of  America  will  be  peace  and  prosperity,  long  life 
and  happiness.  (Great  applause.) 

Professor  Daniells.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  tell  so  well  when  we 
need  to  use  lime,  that  every  man  should  know.  There  is  plenty  of 
lime  in  the  soil  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  plants,  but  if  we  have 
a  soil  with  considerable  organic  matter  in  it  and  which  is  not  very 
fertile,  by  adding  lime  to  that  soil  will  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter,  and  so  improve  the  soil  for  the  present.  But 
to  use  lime  continuously  for  any  length  of  time,  would  ruin  it  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  very  large  portion  of  organic  matter  replaced  in 
the  soil.  It  would  hasten  the  decomposition  and  very  soon  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  would  disappear.  The  organic  matter  in  the  soil  being 
entirely  insoluble,  lime  decomposes  it,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
being  taken  up  for  plant  food.  And  so  far  as  plaster  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  in  the  world  knows  anything  in 
regard  to  it. 
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AGRICULTURE— A  GLIMPSE  AT  ITS  PAST,  PRESENT, 

AND  FUTURE. 

BY  J.  M.  SMITH. 

President  Northern  Wisconsin  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  they  were  followed  with  denunciations,  among  which  were 
these  remarkable  words:  “Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  thou  was’t  taken;  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.” 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
earth  previous  to  the  utterance  of  these  words,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  since  that  time  the  earth  has  steadily 
refused  to  support  any  large  number  of  her  population  with  any 
degree  of  comfort,  except  by  cultivating  the  soil.  Another  fact 
may  here  be  stated,  viz;  that  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
nations  have  become  civilized,  prosperous  and  wealthy,  just  as  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  those  nations  have  been  permanently 
prosperous  or  depressed.  It  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  such  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  such  must  still 
continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future,  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
great  and  imperative  wants  of  any  people  are  plenty  of  food  and 
clothing.  It  is  useless  to  look  for  or  expect  any  permanent  advan¬ 
ces  in  the  fine-arts  until  these  two  great  wants  are  supplied;  and 
the  supply  promises  to  be  both  plenty  and  permanent.  The  facts 
are.  that  the  people  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to 
devote  themselves  to  other  things  until  such  is  the  case. 

In  the  preceeding  remarks,  I  refer  of  course  to  civilized  nations, 
and  not  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the  world  who  live  from  day  to  day 
without  thought  or  care  for  the  morrow,  nor  to  those  semi-bar¬ 
barous  and  nomadic  nations,  like  the  Huns,  Goths  and  Vandals, 
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whose  civilization  has  only  and  ever  been  obtained  at  the  expense 
and  destruction  of  those  more  civilized  and  enlightened  than  them¬ 
selves. 

Now,  while  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  ns  look  back  at  the 
past,  and  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  agriculture  of  the  more  favored 
of  the  ancient  nations.  Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  further,  that 
in  nearly  all  the  ancient  nations  the  manual  labor  was  principally 
performed  by  slaves,  and,  too,  with  very  few  or  none  of  our  modern 
improvements.  Hence,  whenever  the  lords  of  the  soil  became  em¬ 
barrassed,  during  their  almost  continuous  wars,  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  was  almost  the  first  interest  to  suffer,  or  would,  perhaps, 
be  entirely  destroyed  for  the  time  being.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
saying,  “war,  pestilence  and  famine.”  And  the  famines  of  those 
days  were  sometimes  tilings  fearful  even  to  contemplate. 

Amid  the  earliest  records  of  profane  history,  Egypt  bursts  forth 
upon  our  astonished  gaze  in  all  the  glory  of  a  high  civilization. 
Some  of  her  monuments,  as  well  as  some  of  her  temples,  were  even 
then  crumbling  with  age;  but  there  they  stand  to-day,  silently 
pointing  back  to  the  glor}'  of  their  ancient  days.  And,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  all  around  them,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  then  known 
world  was  enveloped  in  darkness  and  barbarism.  The  restless  sons 
of  Ishmael  wandered  then,  as  now,  from  place  to  place,  without  a 
settled  home  or  habitation.  What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  this 
high  state  of  civilization?  It  was  merely  this:  Ancient  Egypt 
was  simply  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  up¬ 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  regular 
annual  over-flow  of  the  river  enriched  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
that  artificial  fertilizing  seemed  entirely  unnecessary.  The  agri¬ 
culture  of  Egypt  was  mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 
In  fact  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  during  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  her  history  the  whole  title  to  the  land  was  centered 
in  the  reigning  monarch;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  government 
spent  almost  incredible  sums  of  money  in  digging  canals  and 
making  artificial  reservoirs  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Indeed, 
so  extensive  were  their  works,  that  Herodotus,  the  ancient  histo¬ 
rian,  considers  one  of  them,  Lake  Moeris,  the  noblest  and  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  works  even  in  that  land  of  wonders. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  rain  was  almost  unknown  in  Egypt; 
hence,  the  absolute  necessity  of  irrigation.  The  land  usually  pro- 
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duced  one  good  annual  crop,  merely  from  the  annual  overflow;  but 
where  artificial  watering  was  introduced  and  followed  up,  three 
annual  crops  were  the  products  of  that  wondrous  land.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  their  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  superior 
to  that  in  practice  in  civilized  nations  to-day:  but,  learning  the 
necessity  of  irrigation  at  a  very  early  day,  they  followed  it  up,  and 
brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  has  never  been  equaled  in 
the  history  of  our  race. 

And  what  was  the  result?  Egypt  was  a  long,  narrow  strip  of 
territory,  variously  estimated  to  contain  from  12,000  to  18,000 
square  miles;  or,  perhaps,  one-fourth  as  much  territory  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  What  the  population  really  was 
is  not  definitelv  known.  Yet,  it  is  certain  it  ran  into  tens  of  mil- 
lions.  It  was  the  boast  of  Thebes  that  although  she  contained 
one  hundred  gates,  she  could  send  out  ten  thousand  fighting  men  from 
each  gate.  Nor  was  this  all.  After  feeding  the  millions  of  her 
own  land,  Egypt  was  still  the  granary  of  the  then  known  world. 
Her  agricultural  resources  seem  to  have  been  watched  with  zealous 
interest  for  many  hundred  years  after  her  people  had  ceased  to 
build  either  p3^ramids  or  temples,  or  even  to  repair  those  that  were 
falling  into  decay.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  was  this  in¬ 
terest  protected  and  encouraged,  and  so  perfect  and  permanent  had 
the  improvements  been  made,  that  for  generations  after  the  death 
of  the  beautiful  and  voluptuous  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
native  rulers,  and  at  whose  death  Egypt  became  a  Roman  Province, 
they  still  boasted  that  even  their  captors  were  obliged  to  come  to 
them  for  bread.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  extensive 
the  crops  actually  were,  or  their  yield  per  acre;  but  the  fact  that 
the  other  nations,  and  almost  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  known 
world,  turned  with  eager  gaze  to  this  garden  spot  of  the  earth  for 
a  large  share  of  their  bread,  proved  conclusively  that  Egyptian  Ag¬ 
riculture  was  early  brought  to,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  in, 
a  very  high  and  prosperous  condition. 

If  we  turn  from  Egypt  to  other  ancient  nations,  we  find  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  her  in  agricultural  prosperity.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  around  Babylon,  were 
once  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  done  by 
means  of  irrigation,  although  we  have  but  little  information  with 
regard  to  it.  In  short,  after  leaving  Egypt  there  is  very  little  in  an- 
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cient  agriculture  to  attract  our  attention  until  we  reach  Roman  his¬ 
tory.  The  ancient  Greeks  excelled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
and  some  other  fruits,  but  they  were  never  famous  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain;  and  being  much  devoted  to  commerce,  they  exchang¬ 
ed  other  articles  for  grain  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  produce 
it  from  their  naturally  thin  soil  and  hilly  country.  The  land  of 
Palestine  once  supported  an  immense  population,  although  their 
agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  their  modes  of  cultivation  were 
of  an  exceedingly  primitive  and  simple  character.  The  first  account 
that  I  have  found  of  any  regular,  systematic  mode  of  cultivation  as 
we  now  understand  it,  is  given  by  Cato,  who  died  150  years  before 
Christ.  At  that  time,  a  large  farming  system  was  fully  established 
in  Italy.  A  rotation  of  crops  was  fairly  understood,  also  plowing 
under  green  crops  for  manure,  as  well  as  summer  fallowing.  Fora 
long  time  agriculture  was  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  classes  of  Romans.  The  labor  was  entirely  performed 
by  slaves.  Slavery  existed  in  its  most  terrible  form.  It  included 
not  only  all  the  evils  of  modern  slavery,  but  in  addition,  the  life 
of  the  slave  was  simply  at  the  mercy  of  the  master,  without  any 
reservation  whatever;  and  their  slaves  were  so  cheap  that  the  loss 
of  one  or  of  a  dozen  was  no  object.  The  price  of  a  slave  in  the 
market  often  being  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  a  sheep  or 
a  goat. 

There  we  see  that  although  the  system  of  Roman  agriculture 
seemed  to  combine  much  of  what  is  now  deemed  good  practical  cul¬ 
tivation,  still  it  contained  a  system  of  slavery  so  horrible  that  we 
shudder  as  we  contemplate  its  results.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
country  was  originally  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  cultivated 
principally  by  the  owners  of  the  land;  but  after  the  introduction 
of  slavery  and  slave-labor  upon  farms,  the  more  wealthy  owners 
gradually  absorbed  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  landed  estates  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  comparatively  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
Roman  citizens. 

For  a  long  time,  bread  was  plenty  and  cheap  throughout  Italy; 
but  the  system  by  which  it  was  produced,  assisted  very  much  in 
bringing  on  the  final  overthrow  and  destruction  of  that  immense 
empire.  The  Emperor  Cladius  during  his  reign  mitigated  some¬ 
what  the  horrors  of  slavery.  This  was  well  for  the  slaves,  though 
it  was  too  late  to  save  the  masters,  who  had  previous  to  this  time 
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become  so  enervated  by  idleness  and  luxury,  and  debauched  by 
crimes  and  immoralities,  that  the  empire  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  savage  hords  of  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  as  well  as  other  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  from  the  north  of  Europe,  who  swept  down  over  Italy 
like  avenging  demons,  and  buried  the  science  of  Roman  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  other  arts  and  sciences  of  the  empire  in  one  common 
ruin.  In  this  overwhelming  destruction,  slavery,  in  the  form  it  had 
long  existed,  was  destroyed. 

In  its  place  a  sysetm  of  Feudalism  grew  up  and  speedily  spread 
itself  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  This  was  in  fact,  a  mod¬ 
ified  form  of  slavery.  The  Feudal  lords  being  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  their  serfs  or  subjects  being  the  laborers  by  whom  the  soil 
was  cultivated,  The  pay  in  almost  every  case  being  simply  a  mea^ 
ger  supply  of  the  plainest  food  and  clothing,  merely  sufficient  to 
sustain  them  in  working  condition,  and  a  cheap  hut  or  hovel  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  storms.  In  addition  to  their  la¬ 
bors,  the  serfs  were  obliged  to  perform  military  duty  whenever  their 
haughty  lords  commanded.  The  agricultural  condition  of  Europe 
was  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centur}r; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centnr}r, 
the  history  of  Europe  is  one  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  superstition  and 
barbarous  inhumanity.  It  is  useless  to  follow  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  through  those  dark  ages.  As  a  science,  it  ceased  to  exist. 
A  meager  subsistence  was  all  that  was  expected  or  obtained  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  we 
understand  them  to-day,  were  utterly  unknown  to  them. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  little  improvement,  at  least  in  some  places.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  fact  is,  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  agricultural  condi¬ 
tion  of  modern  Europe  until  within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  and  that  little  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  make  us  proud  of 
our  ancestors. 

We  have  a  description  of  the  British  Islands  as  they  were  about 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Macaulay.  It 
is  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  He,  in 
his  History  of  England  says:  “According  to  a  computation  made  in 
1696,  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  beans  then 
annually  grown  in  the  kingdom,  was  less  than  ten  millions  of  quar- 
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ters,  or  eighty  millions  of  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  was  estimated 
at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.”  This  estimate  will  make  the 
grain  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  grain 
crop  of  Wisconsin  for  1872.  The  wheat  crop  being  not  any  more 
than  the  same  crop  in  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1870.  The  popula¬ 
tion  at  this  time  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than  12,000,000. 
“Wheat  wras  only  grown  upon  the  strongest  clay,  and  was  consum¬ 
ed  by  those  in  easy  circumstances.”  The  rotation  of  crops  was  very 
imperfectly  understood.  But  very  few  kinds  of  vegetables  were 
then  grown.  Turnips,  at  present  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
crops,  were  just  being  introduced.  The  potato  as  an  article  of 
food  for  the  masses,  was  unknown.  Wages  were  generally  fixed 
by  law,  and  ranged  from  four  to  six  shillings  per  week,  the  laborer 
to  furnish  his  own  board.  In  1661,  the  justices  of  Chelmsford  fix¬ 
ed  the  wages  at  six  shilling  per  week  in  winter,  and  seven  in  sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  highest  remuneration  paid  in 
the  kingdom  for  agricultural  labor  between  the  time  of  the  Restor¬ 
ation  and  the  Revolution. 

At  this  time  the  price  of  wheat  is  given  at  seventy  shillings  per 
quarter,  or  $2.12  per  bushel.  Meat  was  cheaper,  comparatively,  but 
it  was  estimated  that  only  one-half  of  the  laborers  could  taste  of 
meat  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  the  balance,  at  most,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  a  week,  if  at  all.  Gregory  King,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  authority,  estimated  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public  charity 
for  help.  At  the  present,  in  ordinary  times,  it  is  estimated  that  one 
in  thirty  receive  more  or  less  aid  in  this  manner.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  upon  rye,  oats  and  barley. 
Clothing  of  nearly  or  quite  all  kinds  was  higher  then  than  now. 
Such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  were  of  course,  entirely  be¬ 
yond  their  reach.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  yield  per  acre  of 
the  different  crops  was  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  present. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  most  free,  independent  and  en¬ 
lightened  nation  of  Europe,  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  let  us  come  down  to  the  time  when  agriculture  began  to 
take  its  place  among  the  sciences,  and  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
place  it  in  a  condition  of  prosperity. 

The  first  Agricultural  Society  of  which  I  find  a  notice,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Scotland  in  1723.  It  had  only  a  short  existence,  as  did 
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some  others  that  were  started  soon  after.  The  first  permanent  one 
was  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Its  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  1784,  and  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1787. 
It  is  still  not  only  living,  but  is,  with  one  exception,  probably  the 
most  useful  association  of  its  kind  upon  the  British  Islands.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  established  in  May 
1838,  and  then  consisted  of  466  members.  In  twenty  3rears  its 
membership  had  increased  to  more  than  ten  thousand.  It  is  still 
in  successful  operation,  and  bids  fair  to  be  still  more  successful  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  first  Agricultural  Society  in  this  country  was  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture,  established  1785.  A  few 
others  followed  previous  to  1800.  There  was  one  in  my  native 
county,  I  think  as  early  as  1810,  at  which  premiums  were  awarded 
for  the  best  workmanship  at  different  kinds  of  farm  labor.  My 
now  aged  father  took  the  first  premium  (a  silver  cup)  for  doing  the 
best  plowing;  it  was  sometime  between  1810  and  1820.  Agricul¬ 
tural  societies  are  now  permanently  established,  and  generally  well 
supported  throughout  the  civilized  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  the  means  of  great  good  in  bringing 
farmers  and  communities  together;  in  encouraging  the  backward  to 
some  improvement^  and  stimulating  those  more  advanced  to  still 
further  progress  in  exchanging  ideas,  and  in  many  other  ways  that 
I  cannot  now  stop  to  mention. 

The  first  school  or  college  that  1  find  devoted  to  agriculture,  was 
started  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  in  1806,  by  Fellenburg.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  success  from  the  start.  In  thirty  years  no 
less  than  3,000  pupils  had  been  trained  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  made,  as  is  believed,  more  useful  to  themselves  and  the  world 
than  they  otherwise  could  have  become.  Since  that  time  many 
other  schools  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In 
France,  Russia  and  Prussia  they  are  supported  by  the  general  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  other  portions  of  Europe  they  exist  supported  by 
various  methods.  I  need  not  stop  to  more  than  mention  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  in  our  own  country;  one  of  them  in  each  state, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  prove  to  be  permanent  bless¬ 
ings  to  the  whole  country. 

Agricultural  papers  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  American  institution. 
I  believe  they  are  not  numerous  outside  of  our  own  country.  The 
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first  successful  agricultural  paper  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
was  started  in  Albany,  New  York,  about  1830,  by  Judge  Buel. 
There  had  been  two  or  three. started  previous  to  this,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  none  of  them  were  successful.  Judge  Buel’s  paper  was  called 
the  Cultivator ,  was  issued  monthly,  and  was  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  as  large  as  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal.  The  price  was 
50  cents  per  year.  Such  was  the  birth  of  American  agricultural 
journalism.  To-day  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  means  of  educating 
the  masses  of  our  farmers  that  exists  in  the  world.  Some  of  these 
papers  are  edited  with  great  skill  and  ability  and  are  as  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  as  any  of  the  great  papers  of  our  country. 

Thus  have  I  glanced  in  the  briefest  manner  possible  at  the  past. 
But  who  would  exchange  it  for  the  present  or  for  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  future?  Remember,  too,  in  the  views  given,  I  have 
selected  only  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  past.  If  we  compare 
the  most  favored  days  of  the  past  with  the  present,  what  do  we 
see?  The  great  masses  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  ever  and  al¬ 
ways  bound  down  beneath  a  load  of  ignorance,  bigotr}r,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  crime.  For  them  there  was  no  bright  to-morrow  ever  to 
dawn.  No  change  of  administration  ever  ameliorated  their  condi¬ 
tion.  The  fall  of  one  dynasty  and  the  rise  of  another,  found 
them  still  toiling  and  suffering.  From  the  hovel  to  the  field,  from 
the  field  to  the  hovel,  with  no  education,  no  hope  for  the  future,  no 
Sabbath,  no  rest  until  they  sunk  down  by  the  way  with  their  eyes 
closed  in  death  and  were  buried  from  sight  and  forgotten.  Thus 
the  uncounted  and  countless  millions  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  in 
the  ages  of  the  past,  have  lived  and  died,  with  none  to  hear  or  heed 
their  sad,  bitter  cries,  except  Him  who  hears  the  raven's  cry  and 
notes  the  sparrow’s  fall.  How  is  it  with  us  to-da}'? 

Suppose  we  take  a  section  of  our  country,  commencing  at  the 
Ohio  river,  and  take  a  district  of  territorv  on  each  side  of  the 
Mississippi  200  miles  in  width  and  extend  it  600  miles  north.  This 
would  give  us  a  territory  of  240,000  square  miles,  a  territory  some¬ 
what  larger  than  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  combined.  As  to 
fertility  of  soil  and  capabilities  of  raising  bread  and  meat  for  the 
support  of  mankind,  its  healthful  climate,  and,  in  short,  its  com¬ 
bined  advantages,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  not  another  spot 
of  its  size  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  equals  it.  The  men  who 
labor  and  cultivate  this  soil,  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  own- 
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ers  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  But,  whether  a  man  owns  the 
land  or  not,  he  is  equally  as  free  as  the  owner.  He  calls  no  man 
master.  He  bows  in  reverence  to  none  except  his  God.  We  claim 
to  be  citizens  of  the  most  free  and  independent  nation  upon  the 
earth.  If  the  members  of  our  legislature  displease  us,  we  leave  them  at 
home  aud  send  others  in  their  places.  If  the  governor  does  not  sat¬ 
isfy  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  he  is  quietly  left  at 
his  home,  and  another  man  elevated  to  his  place.  If  a  member  of 
either  house  of  Congress  votes  or  otherwise  conducts  himself  in  any 
manner  unsatisfactory  to  his  constituents,  they  have  no  hesitation 
about  restoring  him  to  private  life  and  sending  another  man  whom 
they  suppose  will  be  more  obedient  to  their  will.  All  this  is  done 
quietly  and  without  disorder  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  literally  their  own  masters,  and  the  law-makers  are  their 
servants. 

Again,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  ordinary  comforts  of  every¬ 
day  life,  we  are  the  most  wealthy  people  upon  the  earth.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  statement  to  some  present,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  more  gold  and  silver  than  any  other  people;  but,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  West  and  Northwest  is  the 
only  territory  of  any  size  in  the  world  where  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  afford  to  have  wheat  bread,  butter  and  meat  as  the  main 
articles  of  their  daily  food,-;  And  yet,  such  is  the  fact,  that  no  na¬ 
tion,  either  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  before  been  able  to  provide  the 
above  named  articles  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  prices  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes  .as  articles  of  daily 
food.  Our  stock  of  all  kinds  is  almost  incomparably  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  previous  to  this  century.  In  short,  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  almost  completely  revolutionized  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  doubtless  evident  to  all  that  the  next  twenty-five 
years  are  to  be  marked  with  still  greater  changes,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  provided  he  is  wide¬ 
awake  and  takes  his  place  in  the  steady  march  of  improvements  as 
they  come  along.  The  dull,  ignorant  plodder  who  refuses  to  do 
otherwise  than  as  his  fathers  did,  and  believes  that  they  knew  it  all, 
will  be  utterly  forsaken  and  forgotten.  No,  perhaps  not  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  he  will  serve  us  to  look  back  to,  and  see  the  advances 
we  have  made.  I  run  no  risk  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  of  this 
class,  as  they  never  attend  conventions,  neither  do  they  ever  take 
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papers  and  read  the  account  of  conventions  or  of  an3r  other  agri¬ 
cultural  proceedings. 

Great  as  have  been  the  improvements  made  in  stock  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  the  next  twenty-five  will  doubtless  see  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  which  we  little  dream  to-day.  We  have  some  specimens 
of  different  kinds  of  stock  in  the  northwest  that  can  scarcely  be 
excelled  upon  this  continent,  or  upon  the  globe.  This  improved 
stock  of  the  different  kinds  is  doubtless  to  become  generally  distribu¬ 
ted  throughout  the  northwest.  In  our  own  state,  we  have  noble 
men  leading  the  way.  Such  men  as  Murray,  Williams,  Ludington, 
Stilson,  Stoddard,  Hazen,  Sherman,  Bryant  and  many  others  who 
might  be  named,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  friends  of  improvement 
in  our  state,  as  well  as  their  hearty  co-operation.  In  improving 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  our  people  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  is  de¬ 
sirable;  but  they  are  fast  being  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
must  be  improved,  and  when  they  once  come  to  that  conclusion, 
they  will  not  be  long  in  finding  a  way  to  make  the  improvements. 

In  this  connection  let  me  mention  the  result  of  one  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  England.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  for 
many  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  which  he  gives  of 
his  experiments  upon  his  wheat  field  alone,  ought  to  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  the  farmers  of 
this  state  as  well. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  last  ten  years  experiments  upon 
his  wheat  fields;  one  field  being  sown  continually  with  wheat,  with 
no  manure  whatever,  has  averaged  12J  bushels  per  acre  for  the  ten 
years.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  varies  but  little  from  the  average  of 
our  own  state.  Another  field,  upon  which  farm-yard  manure  was 
used  during  the  same  length  of  time,  averaged  35i  bushels  per  acre. 
Three  other  fields  upon  which  artificial  fertilizers  of  different  kinds 
were  used,  averaged,  respectively,  32^,  37f,  and  40  bushels  per  acre. 
Now  gentlemen,  here  are  practical  results,  and  if  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes 
of  Rothamsted,  can  obtain  them,  I  believe  that  Eli  Stilson  of  Wis¬ 
consin  can,  and  if  Stilson  can  do  it,  there  are  many  other  men  in 
the  state  who  can;  for  as  able  a  farmer  as  I  think  Mr.  Stilson  is,  I 
by  no  means  believe  that  he  monopolizes  the  farming  abilities  of 
our  state.  These  results  show  the  largest  average  was  made  by  artific- 
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ial  manures  entirely,  thus  showing  that  you  are  by  no  means  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  barn-yard  for  fertilizers  for  the  farm. 

We  have  just  entered  upon  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  if  I  retain  my  life  and  health  until  its  close,  I  shall  expect 
to  see  vast  improvements  made,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
but  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  our  crops.  I  shall  see  the  noble  specimens  of 
different  breeds  of  stock,  now  held  by  comparatively  few,  scattered  far 
and  wide  throughout  all  of  our  state.  I  shall  see  the  great  mass  of 
our  farmers  much  better  educated  than  most  of  us  are  to-day.  I 
shall  still  see  some  who,  like  balky  mules,  refuse  to  take  one  step  in 
advance  until  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  force  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  resist.  But  these  will  be  the  small  minority,  and  they 
will  grow  less  and  less  as  the  years  advance. 

I  shall  see  homes  made  more  comfortable  and  pleasant  than  they 
are  to-day.  Farmer’s  sons  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  desert  the  farm 
for  a  clerkship,  or  law-office,  as  heretofore.  The  books,  the  papers, 
the  music,  and  the  comforts  of  a  farmer’s  home  will  be  much  more 
pleasant  to  them  than  the  home  of  strangers.  Fewer  of  them,  after 
having  borne  their  parents  to  their  silent  homes,  will  return  to  the 
old  homestead,  and  sadly  say,  u  This  old  place  is  all  run  down  and 
worn  out,  and  will  not  support  us  in  comfort,  and  we  must  leave  it 
for  other  business  or  other  homes.  But  they  will  rather  say: 
“  Father  has  made  this  a  pleasant  home,  he  has  kept  the  farm  im¬ 
proving  for  years  and  has  so  taught  us,  that  we  can  still  go  on  with  im¬ 
provements,  and  make  it  still  more  pleasant  as  well  as  more  profit¬ 
able  than  he  was  able  to  do;  and  so  we  will  stay  and  make  the  old 
homestead  our  abiding  place  and  our  home.”  There  will  be  fewer 
pale-faced,  care-worn  wives  and  mothers  seen  upon  the  farm,  toiling 
from  early  morning  till  late  bed-time,  until  the  daughters,  warned 
by  their  mothers’  ceasless  toil  and  labor,  declare  that  they  will  never 
marry  a  farmer. 

I  shall  see  the  profession  of  the  farmer  elevated  far  above  what  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  past,  or  is  now,  and  not  only  financially  but 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually.  The  aged  man  as  he  retires 
from  the  battle  of  life  may  look  back  upon  the  years  not  with  sad¬ 
ness  or  regret,  but  thinking  that  he  has  done  something  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  and  comfort  of  his  race.  The  young  man  may  look  forward 
to  the  profession,  full  well  assured  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  bus- 
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iness  that,  if  intelligently  and  industriously  pursued,  will  lead  him 
not  only  to  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  to  the  front  rank  of  in¬ 
fluence,  as  well  as  of  distinction  among  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  do  not  see  hardly  how  I  am  going  to  pitch  into 
that  paper.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  don’t  know  much  about  ancient  farming,  and  according  to  that 
description  of  it,  I  don’t  care  much  about  it;  but  so  far  as  modern 
farming  is  concerned,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Morrow.  Mr.  President:  That  is  not  the  kind  of  paper 
we  generally  have.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  ought  to  applaud  it 
or  not.  But,  joking  aside,  it  occurred  to  me  this  morning  to  put 
this  question  that  comes  up  so  frequently,  about  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  our  sons  on  the  farm.  I  want  to  suggest  a  thought  that 
again  comes  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  ways  not  to  keep 
our  sons  on  the  farm  is  to  continually  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is 
anything  pleasant,  desirable  or  profitable  in  farming;  to  contin- 
ally  insist  that  men  in  every  other  calling  are  making  money  easily, 
and  are  having  no  trouble  whatever.  While  such  a  paper  as  this 
may  bear  the  possible  criticism  of  making  it  a  little  too  rosy,  is  it 
not  infinitely  better  for  those  of  us  who  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interested  in  agriculture,  to  have  some  faith  in  it,  and  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  it,  and  some  enthusiasm  over  it?  I  would  rather  believe 
that  I  was  going  to  succeed  and  have  a  good  time,  than  believe  that 
L  was  going  to  fail  and  go  to  the  dogs.  I  want  to  say  that  farm¬ 
ing,  intelligently  pursued  for  any  long  series  of  years,  must  pay  as 
well  as  any  other  legitimate  calling  on  earth.  If  that  is  not  true, 
then  the  intelligent  Creator  of  the  earth  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  ever  made  any  such  mistake.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Smith 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  feet  that,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor  to-day,  there  never  has  been  a  time  or  gene¬ 
ration  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  we  enjoyed  so  many  of 
the  practical  blessings  of  life  as  in  this  generation. 

Compare  the  last  twenty  years  with  the  twenty  preceding  it,  and 
we  see  the  world  steadily  advancing  in  every  thing  that  makes  life 
comfortable,  and  no  class  of  men  who  ought  to  look  up  and  thank 
God  for  the  comforts  of  life,  ought  more  truly  to  look  up  to  God 
and  be  thankful,  than  the  farmers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  practicable  effort  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  those  difficulties;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  faith 
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and  confidence,  and  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  bright 
side,  will  much  more  successfully  resist  evil  and  combat  every 
thing  that  is  oppressing  him,  than  the  man  who  by  his  talk  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  always  hopeless,  and  that  we  are  sure  to  be 
beaten  and  destroyed. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  believe  it.  We  are 
succeeding  now  about  as  well  as  the  average  of  men  in  other  kinds 
of  business,  and  we  are  going  to  succeed  still  better  by  insisting 
upon  our  rights,  and  removing  the  evils  with  which  the  farming 
class  are  enveloped.  We  shall  do  better  and  better,  and  live  more 
happily  and  wisely. 

Secretary  Field.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Morrow  if  the  farmers  are 
succeeding  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  people,  why  it  is  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  young  men  that  we  educate  up  to  a  certain  point 
where  they  are  capable  of  transacting  other  business;  where  we 
would  say  they  are  better  calculated  and  better  qualified  to  do 
farming  than  ever  before;  why  it  is  they  leave  farming  and  take  up 
with  other  vocations,  if  it  is  paying  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Let  me  make  a  statement  now  of  what  I  do  be¬ 
lieve.  I  believe  what  I  said  before.  I  believe  as  fully  and  heartily 
as  I  believe  in  any  thing,  that  all  things  considered,  with  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  education,  the  amount  of  intelligence,  the  amount  of  labor, 
everything  considered,  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  series  of  years  have  prospered  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 
men,  or  any  particular  number.  That  is  what  I  believe.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  thing  Mr.  Field  asks  is  true,  is  that 
we,  in  our  talk  have  not  admitted  that  we  believe  that.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  farmer  boy  at  an  early  day  gets  the 
opinion  that  he  wants  to  leave  the  farm,  is  that  he  is  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  can  do  better  elsewhere.  Another  reason  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  market  in  other  callings  for  Avhat  we  call  educated 
labor,  skilled  labor,  a  greater  demand  than  has  seemed  to  exist  for 
it  on  the  farm;  consequently,  with  all  respect  to  the  farmers,  (and 
I  am  a  farmer’s  son,  and  a  farmer’s  grandson,)  the  consequence  is, 
as  Mr.  Field  intimates;  the  best  educated  men,  the  men  of  sense, 
the  men  of  intelligence,  have  left  the  farm,  and  engaged  in  some 
other  calling;  therefore,  it  is  not  strange  they  have  succeeded,  they 
ought  to  have  succeeded  better,  other  things  being  equal,  than  those 
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who  were  not  so  well  educated  and  remained  on  the  farm;  but  if 
we  change  our  tactics,  and  teach  as  Mr.  Smith  teaches,  that  form¬ 
ing  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  labored,  has  done 
reasonably  well,  we  can  then  induce  those  of  our  sons  who  have 
received  an  education,  to  still  remain  on  the  farm. 

I  do  not  say  that  for  the  last  five  years,  particularly  here  in  the 
northwest,  or  any  part  of  the  country,  farming  has  been  generally 
a  successful  business;  but  it  is  also  true  that  with  all  the  discour¬ 
agements  it  has,  it  is  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  than 
many  other  kinds  of  employments,  and  taking  any  considerable 
scope  of  the  country  together,  that  is  true  entirely.  The  thing  I 
want  to  insist  upon  all  the  time  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  pleasant  de¬ 
lusion  for  the  time,  I  want  to  believe  in  the  possibility  and  the 
probability  of  the  success  and  the  prosperity  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Morrow  one  question;  why  it  is, 
that  in  the  decade  from  1850,  to  1860,  statistics  show  that  unpro¬ 
ductive  property  has  increased  very  largely  over  the  increase  of 
farming. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  such 
a  state  of  affairs  exist  as  Mr.  Smith  described  should  exist  among 
the  farmers,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  that  good  time  com¬ 
ing.”  But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  cannot  expect  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  so  long  as  a  young  man  will  have  to  work  on  the 
farm  for  $200  a  year,  when  he  can  go  to  the  City  of  Madison  and 
get  $1,000  a  year  for  standing  behind  a  counter,  and  not  work  half 
so  hard.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  young  man  don’t 
want  to  work  on  the  'farm,  when  he  can  get  $1,000  or  $2,000,  for 
riding  on  a  steam-engine  or  in  some  other  way  make  more  money. 
To  make  our  business  popular  with  young  men  and  to  enable  us 
to  support  our  families  in  the  same  style  and  condition  as  others  do, 
we  must  make  our  business  pay  as  well  as  other  classes  of  business, 
or  else  we  cannot  live  and  dress  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations  do. 

I  deny  that  farming  has  paid  as  other  kinds  of  business.  Take 
from  1860  to  1870,  the  best  time  farmers  ever  knew  in  the  United 
States  and  I  deny  that  farming  paid  one-half  as  well  as  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  manufacturing,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not  pay  as 
well  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  man  who  has  made  the  most  mon- 
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ey  is  the  money  lender,  and  yet  he  don’t  produce  one  dollar  of 
wealth. 

Mr.  Mokrow,  About  how  much  money  do  you  suppose  the  aver¬ 
age  young  man  you  are  speaking  of  would  have  made  lending 
money  if  he  had  commenced  and  made  that  his  business? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Say  two  young  men,  at  twenty-one,  were  at 
work  and  they  earned  a  dollar  a  day  above  expenses — earned  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year — and  one  of  them  put  out  that  money  at 
interest  every  six  months,  and  added  interest  to  interest.  At  the 
end  of  sixty  years,  the  3roung  man  who  put  out  his  money  at  in¬ 
terest,  at  ten  per  cent.,  would  he  worth  over  $300,000,  while  the 
other  would  not  be  worth  comparatively  anything,  if  engaged  in 
any  avocation  of  industry.  Or,  let  one  }Toung  man  put  his  money 
into  a  farm  and  the  other  put  his  money  out  at  interest,  and  the 
one  who  loans  his  money  will  be  a  millionaire,  while  the  other  will 
be  worth  only  a  small  farm,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  truth 
is,  that  had  there  been  one  dollar  put  out  at  interest  at  the  time 
America  was  discovered,  at  the  present  time  there  would  not  be 
money  enough  in  the  world  to  pay  the  interest.  So  long  as  we  live 
as  we  do,  we  must  live  in  an  inferior  position  to  those  who  receive 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  just  as  long  as  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  robbed  in  this  way,  so  long  will  we  be  poor  and  miserable. 

Colonel  Warner.  I  suspect  my  friend  Anderson  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  next  paper  that  will  be  read  b}r  Secretary  Field,  rather 
than  the  one  that  has  been  read.  I  enjoyed  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Morrow’s  ideas  concerning  it.  I  should  like  to  be  near 
him  and  get  some  of  his  enthusiasm.  One  remark  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bascom  this  forenoon  I  liked.  He  says  that  “  a  farmer’s 
arithmetic  is  different  from  a  mechanic’s.”  He  says  that  u  he  is  to 
look  more  for  the  remote  results.”  He  said  that  he  owned  a  farm, 
and  once  undertook  to  run  it  on  business  principles  by  hired  help, 
but  it  was  a  failure;  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  see  men  investing 
money  in  a  farm,  and  proposing  to  make  it  pay  ten  per  cent., 
they  fail  every  time.  Not  the  first  man  has  ever  succeeded  who 
undertook  to  farm  it  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
Dane  county  plenty  of  men  who  are  a  success,  and  they  have  their 
bread,  butter  and  meat,  and  those  are  important  things  to  have. 
They  have  enough  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  are  on  the  square  with 
everybody.  They  are  at  home  and  their  own  masters,  and  that  is 
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something.  Their  boys  are  going  into  the  professions,  and  are  going 
to  take  the  active,  laboring-oar  in  the  nation  in  twenty-live 
years.  They  are  not  growing  up  in  indolence.  Therefore  I  like  to 
take  a  hopeful  position.  If  we  are  honest,  independent,  and  get 
our  bread,  butter  and  clothes,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

Mr.  Fokd.  I  have  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
how  I  am  going  to  keep  my  boys  at  home,  and  who  is  going  to  take 
my  place  when  I  am  gone.  Enthusiasm  and  faith  won’t  do  it.  As 
soon  as  my  boys  get  large  enough  to  go  into  the  city,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  where  they  can  have  more  money  to  spend.  The  fact  is  we 
have  got  to  do  something  to  make  our  farming  pay,  so  that  our 
sons  and  our  daughters  can  ride  in  just  as  good  carriages  as  our 
city  cousins.  Then  they  will  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Robbins.  My  boys  are  going  to  stay  at  home  on  the  farm, 
and  they  can  farm  twice  as  well  to-day  as  I  can  or  ever  could,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  happy  home.  We  are  not  going  to  send 
our  boys  to  the  city.  The  fault  is  our  own  if  we  farmers  cannot 
keep  our  boys  at  home,  and  the  fault  is  nobody's  else.  We  can  just 
as  well  do  that  as  to  send  them  off  to  educate  them.  I  have  rented 
my  farm  to  my  boys,  and  I  believe  they  will  make  twice  the  money 
out  of  it  that  I  ever  did.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  but  I  hadn’t  any 
tools  to  farm  with.  It  would  take  three  boys  with  the  horse,  to 
hoe  an  acre  of  corn  a  day,  there  were  so  many  little  round  stones 
there.  We  used  to  have  about  ten  acres  of  corn,  and  we  were  hoe¬ 
ing  it  nearly  all  summer,  and  when  we  came  to  harvest  it  we 
didn’t  get  but  very  little.  That  was  in  New  York,  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  have  been  here  thirty-seven  years  and  I  havn’t  done  much 
of  anything,  but  I  have  pretended  to  farm  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
the  farm  is  in  a  condition  now,  so  the  boys  can  make  a  living  off 
of  it. 

I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  ten  per  cent,  business,  for  I 
never  had  a  dollar  to  loan  in  my  life.  I  belieye  if  I  had  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  seven  and  ten  per  cent,  which  I  have  made  myself,  I 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  to-day,  but  that  don’t 
settle  the  question.  I  got  the  money  and  did  the  best  I  could  with 
it.  Now  let  us  make  folks  think  we  are  happy  at  home,  whether 
we  are  or  not.  Let  us  delude  our  children  and  make  them  think 
we  have  got  the  happiest  home  in  the  world,  and  then  they  won’t 
want  to  leave  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  home  I  have  got. 
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I  am  most  sixty  years  old,  and  if  I  live  for  the  next  ten  years  I 
am  going  to  farm  it;  and  I  think  I  will  know  more  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years. than  I  know  now  about  farming. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  I  must  keep  even  with  this  conven¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  as  I  have  got  acquainted  with  him  through  the  u  W estern 
Farmer  A  I  think  his  paper  read  to-day  is  of  far  less  importance  to 
us,  than  simply  what  he  has  given  us  through  the  years  past,  in  his 
giving  us  the  kinds  of  market  garden  products  that  he  has  been  cul¬ 
tivating  at  Green  Bay.  I  have  been  home-sick  ever  since  we  lost 
the  a  W estern  Farmer  ”  and  I  don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  take  some  action  in 
this  convention  with  reference  to  it.  I  believe  we  had  the  best  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  in  the  United  States,  without  exception.  I  had  got 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  friends  I  never  had  seen,  through  the 
columns  of  that  “  Western  Farmer  A  I  believe  the  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin  can  support  the  paper,  and  I  believe  if  it  had  been  left  to  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  they  would  have  made  great  ef¬ 
forts,  rather  than  have  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  I  believe 
if  it  had  been  necessary  I  could  have  brought  up  a  fine  addition  to 
the  list  of  subscribers. 

Now  there  is  one  other  question.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Anderson  for 
two  years  past  telling  us  how  badly  off  we  are  as  farmers,  how  we 
are  imposed  upon;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  in  his  statement 
he  didn’t  describe  my  own  case  at  all.  The  great  trouble  with  him 
at  the  present  time  is  I  think  the  railroads  and  corporations  that 
are  so  grievous  upon  us — that  they  charge  him  so  much  freight 
per  bushel  for  shipping  his  wheat  off  to  market.  The  trouble  is  I 
find  in  getting  the  wheat,  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them  until 
I  have  something  to  ship.  I  don’t  feel  that  it  is  a  great  crying  evil 
pressing  the  vitals  out  of  the  whole  community;  but  I  feel  we  have 
a  hopeful  surrounding  pictured  to  us  by  Mr.  Morrow  and  Mr. 
Smith.  I  go  out  to  my  work  cheerfully  and  I  am  interested  in  the 
results  of  each  day’s  work.  I  work  cheerfully  and  feel  that  I  am 
pretty  well  off  after  all,  and  I  believe  we  all  are.  I  feel  that  much 
of  this  talk  that  we  have  indulged  in  does  not  correctly  describe 
the  circumstances.  It  may  be  possible  that  farmers  make  less  per¬ 
centage,  but  they  have  less  risks,  and  I  believe  if  you  follow  up- 
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the  average  of  those  'vvho  go  into  the  city,  they  are  not  doing  any 
better  than  their  brothers  who  stay  at  home.  A  man  said  to  me 
to-day,  “when  I  was  getting  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  certain  labor, 
I  didn’t  lay  up  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  got  sixteen  dollars  a  month.” 
I  believe  the  smaller  wages  that  restrict  our  boys  and  keep  them 
from  the  temptation  of  extravagant  expenditure  is  worth  more 
than  the  larger  wages  they  can  get  by  leaving  farming.  I  know  of 
young  men  who  have  left  their  parents  arid  entered  other  pursuits 
with  large  prospects,  who  are  a  great  burden  to  the  old  farm  now. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  came  into  this  state  in  1842  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
Jefferson  county,  and  when  1  arrived  there  I  had  some  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents,  and  I  loaned  that,  and  I  never  got  a  cent  of  it 
back  again,  and  I  commenced  then  on  my  own  hook  and  tried  to 
do  something.  I  own  a  good  farm  and  I  am  content  on  it. 

I  have  two  boys,  one  seventeen,  one  nineteen.  I  think  the  trouble 
is  we  don’t  educate  our  boys  enough.  I  think  we  try  to  work  them 
too  hard  and  keep  them  at  home  too  much.  I  am  now  trying  to 
educate  my  boys  well,  and  I  am  going  to  educate  them  for  farmers, 
and  when  I  see  that  they  are  not  smart  enough  for  farmers,  and 
their  heads  are  not  good  enough  for  that,  I  propose  to  make  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  them,  or  something  else.  I  think  we  don’t  educate 
our  boys ;  they  need  to  be  educated  for  the  farm  as  well  as  for  the 
professions.  That  was  one  trouble  with  me;  I  wasn’t  educated.  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  farm  right.  So  I  say  to  farmers,  don’t  fail  to 
educate  your  boys  for  the  farm. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  said  here  that  I  thought  farming  was  very 
remunerative  as  it  is  now  prosecuted,  but  I  think  if  it  is  carried  on 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  pay.  I  maintain  that  cultivating  the 
soil  well,  so  as  to  get  good  crops,  will  pay.  I  have  raised  some 
poor  crops  in  my  time,  and  I  never  had  a  poor  crop  that  paid  well. 
I  have  raised  some  very  large  crops  and  I  never  raised  a  large  crop 
that  did  not  pay  me  handsomely.  I  know  when  the  year  comes 
around  what  my  land  has  cost  me  and  what  my  crops  have  cost  me, 
and  paid  me,  and  I  know  that  big  crops  pay,  but  poor  ones  don’t 
pay  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  panacea  for  the  evils  we  are  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  a  better  time  for  all  of  us,  when  we  will  have  something 
to  sell,  something  for  the  railroads  to  carry.  In  other  words,  when 
we  get  big  crops  we  can  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  railroads  and 
make  them  pay  big  prices  for  what  they  get  of  us.  So  teach  all  the 
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boys  that  good  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  pay.  We  expect  our 
boys  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  they  don't  expect  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  we  are  training  them  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  a  better  cultivator  of  the  soil  to-day  than 
my  father  was  at  my  age,  and  I  know  that  my  boys  are  a  great  deal 
better  cultivators  than  I  was  at  their  ages,  and  if  they  live  to  be  as 
old  as  I  am,  they  will  be  much  better  cultivators  than  I  am  now. 

We  never  had  any  trouble  to  keep  our  boys  at  home,  and  the 
simple  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  try  to  make  our  own  home  pleasanter 
for  them  than  it  is  anywhere  els?,  and  they  are  never  away,  and 
they  are  content  with  their  labors.  Two  of  them  have  bought 
land  and  are  working  for  themselves,  and  the  other  two  that  stay 
at  home,  when  they  come  of  age,  I  pay  them  as  much  wages  as 
they  can  get  anywhere  else.  I  teach  my  boys  that  I  cannot  pay  as 
big  wages  as  some  other  men  get,  but  they  are  learning  business 
that  will  support  them,  and  by  which  they  are  learning  to  make 
money.  I  say  to  them,  “If  you  went  to  Stewart’s,  in  New  York, 
to  learn  his  business  you  would  have  to  work  three  years  for  noth¬ 
ing,  while  you  get  pay  right  along  on  the  farm,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  you  would  fail  in  your  business,  while  you  are 
almost  sure  to  succeed  in  intelligent  farming,  for  if  that  business  is 
well  carried  on  it  will  pay.” 

Mr.  Benton.  I  want  to  add  two  or  three  thoughts — one  way  that 
I  educate  my  boys  is  this:  I  take  a  certain  piece  of  land  and  I  give 
them  a  share  of  the  crops,  and  I  noticed  almost  instantly  one  of 
the  first  things  my  boy  did,  was  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  on  his  ground,  and  the  first  thing  that  I  knew,  I  saw 
him  studying  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  that  crop.  Well, 
I  found  I  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head — he  was  seeking  to  find  out 
how  he  could  beat  his  father  in  getting  big  crops  from  that  land. 

In  the  evenings  we  figure  up  how  much  our  neighbors  have 
made,  and  how  much  they  have  lost,  and  how  to  avoid  their  losses 
and  short-comings.  And  then  I  find  our  boys  and  girls  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  various  publications,  and  those  they  are  interested  in  I 
buy  for  them,  and  let  them  have  them  to  read;  and  they  look  for 
the  mail  to  come  just  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  it.  In  this  way  we  discuss  this  matter  of  farm  machinery, 
and  we  get  those  machines  to  help,  so  as  to  make  our  arms  longer 
and  stronger,  with  steel  and  iron. 
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If  I  get  an  idea  they  soon  catch  it,  and  then  try  to  see  if  they 
can’t  beat  me.  But  if  my  boy  has  got  a  talent  for  an  engineer,  I 
propose  to  help  him  in  that.  If  he  has  not  a  taste  for  farming,  I 
don’t  think  it  is  any  disaster  for  our  boys  to  go  to  any  occupation 
in  life  that  they  are  best  fitted  for. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  don’t  know  that  I  should  have  said  any  thing  on 
this  subject  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  young  men  that  I  see  around 
us.  I  know  this  has  agitated  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  the 
subject  of  who  is  going  to  farm  the  land  when  they  are  gone.  Well, 
I  believe  there  will  be  men  enough  to  direct  our  farms  if  we  leave 
good  ones.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  our  boys  will  be  willing  to 
follow  in  our  foot-steps  if  they  see  that  we  take  care  of  ourselves. 
If  they  can  see  their  father’s  from  the  first  they  can  remember, 
striving  to  make  them  a  home,  and  they  see  that  he  has  added 
twenty,  forty,  and  sixty  acres  until  he  has  got  a  noble,  good  farm, 
and  they  see  that  father  has  not  only  grown,  but  must  continue  to 
grow  and  become  a  more  influential  man,  so  that  the  people  will 
look  up  to  him  and  take  cognisance  of  his  actions.  The  boys  will 
then  say:  uThat  father  of  yours  is  just  about  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.” 

I  tell  you  friends,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  our  action  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  If  we  work  ourselves  to  a  physical  stand-still,  of  course 
our  boys  will  leave.  If  we  work  ourselves  to  a  mental  stand-still 
they  are  sure  to  leave  us,  but  if  they  see  that  we  keep  getting 
better  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  everything  with 
us  appears  to  be  growing,  they  will  want  to  follow  in  the  foot-steps 
of  their  fathers. 

T  am  not  among  the  number  of  farmers  who  love  to  loaf  about 
the  villages,  and  neglect  their  farms.  I  belie  re  I  am  in  the  midst  to¬ 
day,  of  the  most  respectible  portion  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
W  isconsin.  We  have  hundreds  all  around  us — intelligent  men, 
who  are  not  here,  but  I  wish  they  were,  and  of  every  gentleman 
here  to-day  I  wish  to  inquire,  how  are  you  educating  your  boys  to 
become  farmers?  It  is  not  all  of  farming  to  learn  to  plow, 
sow,  reap,  and  mow;  not  by  any  means.  It  is  not  all  of  farm¬ 
ing  to  know  how  to  feed  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows;  not  at  all; 
that  is  only  what  every  common  laborer  can  do,*  or  any  body  else; 
but  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  calling  for  your  boys  to  know,  and 
know  it  all  along.  Now,  how  many  of  you  gentlemen  have  abso- 
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lutely  thought  that  it  has  been  your  duty  ever  since  your  boys 
came  to  know  anything,  to  teach  them  the  management  of  the 
stock,  how  to  manage  Hock,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  to 
know  every  thing  pertaining  to  stock.  How  many  of  you  farmers 
can  tell  me  what  is  the  arterial  system  of  our  horses,  our  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  every  thing. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  }rou  that  the  man  who  is  talking  to  you,  can 
answer  you  that  question  in  a  moment.  For  instance,  you  come 
home  and  find  a  horse  is  sick,  and  your  son  runs  to  you  and  says, 
“  Father  this  horse  is  sick;  what  is  the  matter?”  You  walk  right 
up  and  tell  him,  and  he  says,  u  Father,  how  do  you  know,”  and  you 
explain  it  to  him. 

If  a  hoy  saw  a  horse  rolling  around  in  the  stable  a  considerable 
time,  and  he  says,  “Father  that  horse  has  got  the  colic,”  and 
the  father  could  say,  “no  my  son,  it  is  pleurisy,”  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  the  father  could  teach  the  boy  what  to  do  to  the 
horse,  then  the  hoy  would  begin  to  have  confidence,  and  there  would 
be  business  connected  with  the  farm. 

I  tell  you  gentlemen,  we  ought  to  know  these  things  ourselves, 
and  if  we  don’t  know  them  and  cannot  teach  our  sons  the  things 
which  pertain  to  our  business,  it  will  be  to  our  great  disadvantage. 

If  the  boy  don’t  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  the  father  cannot 
tell  him  how  the  horse  dies,  the  hoy  says,  “I  tell  you,  if  that  is 
farming  I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  must 
educate  our  boys  in  everything  partaining  to  common  sense  as  well. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  in  the  city  of  Detroit  with  a  load  of 
long-wooled-sheep  that  cost  me  about  fifty  dollars  apiece.  There 
was  a  professor  from  the  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  passing 
along  with  five  or  six  of  his  students  with  him.  They  come  along, 
and  they  looked  at  those  sheep,  and  the  professor  told  me  that  the 
boys  had  graduated,  and  were  going  to  follow  farming.  I  says  to 
them,  if  they  were  ready  to  go  on  to  the  farm,  I  should  like  to  ask 
them  a  question.  I  says,  “I  suppose  all  your  boys  can  tell  me  the 
age  of  that  sheep,”  pointing  to  one  of  the  sheep.  “Well,”  says 
the  professor,  “I  don’t  think  they  can.”  Says  I,  “professor,  don’t 
you  know  the  age  of  that  sheep?”  “Well,”  says  he,  “I  don’t  of 
this  one”,  but  “I  think  that  is  a  yearling.”  “Yes  sir,”  I  says, 
“but  did  you  tell  me  that  because  you  knew,  or  because  you  guessed 
at  it?”  “Well”  he  said,  “I  think  it  is  a  young  looking  sheep,  so  I 
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guessed  at  it.”  Opening  the  mouth  of  an  old  sheep,  he  says,  “that 
is  a  very  old  sheep.”  Said  I,  “there  is  an  old  Scotchman  there 
looking  on  who  can  tell  you  the  age  of  all  those  sheep,  and  says  I 
“professor  are  you  going  to  send  boys  out  to  farming  that  don’t 
know  any  thing  about  such  matters?”  “Well,”  said  he,  “that  is  a 
branch  that  we  never  thought  of.” 

Go  to  our  stock  sales,  and  see  young  men  looking  around,  and 
they  really  don't  know  whether  an  animal  is  good  or  bad,  because 
they  have  not  been  taught  anything. 

President  Stilso.'N'.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  at  this  time,  as  I 
don’t  wish  to  keep  the  convention  very  long.  I  have  long  been 
a  farmer  in  this  state.  I  came  into  it  at  an  early  day,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  means,  and  I  have  seen  many  discouraging  periods.  But  I 
must  say  that  through  the  darkest  day  I  have  ever  seen,  I  have 
never  regretted  that  I  made  farming  my  calling.  I  have  made  it 
not  only  my  occupation,  but  I  have  made  it  my  calling. 

I  have  passed  through  many  days  of  difficulty  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  have  walked  my  floor  to  study  to  know  where  the  next 
five  dollar  bill  was  coming  from,  but  perseverance,  untiring  energy 
and  tolerably  good  physical  strength  brought  me  through,  and 
the  result  has  been  reasonably  successful. 

I  see  before  me  an  intelligent  body  of  men  who  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  same  body  of  men  taken  promiscously  from  the 
occupations  of  the  world  generally — I  care  not  where  you  go — to 
the  city  or  to  the  richest  part  of  America,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  as  a  class,  the  farmer  has  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  the 
average  of  men.  “  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  is 
the  best  principle  that  can  be  laid  down  for  success.  Although 
the  farmers  chances  are  not  so  glittering  and  brilliant  as  the 
occasional  meteor  in  the  commercial  or  financial  world  that 
may  for  a  time  dart  athwart  the  sky,  yet  as  a  mass  they  come  up 
into  manhood  and  womanhood  with  a  knowledge  of  life  very  much 
better  than  that  of  other  classes.  We  are  inclined  to  take  out 
only  here  and  there  the  men  that  are  successful.  It  is  not  that  we 
pass  rapidly  upward  in  the  ascending  scale;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  we  do  make  progress.  The  man  who  may  point  to  his  mil¬ 
lions,  can  take  no  more  comfort  than  any  of  these  farmers  before 
me,  who  many  of  them  can  count  their  wealth  by  hundreds  only. 
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Therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  the  agriculture  of  to-clay,  while  it 
requires  nerve  and  untiring  perseverance,  presents  to  me  a  bright 
and  happy  future. 


INTEREST  ON  MONEY— A  HIGH  RATE  RUINOUS  TO 

PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

BY  SECRETARY  W.  W.  FIELD,  BOSCOBEL. 

Office  at  Madison. 

Money  is  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  of  the  varied  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  people.  It  is  a  friendly  and  valuable  servant  when  used 
as  was  intended  by  those  who  instituted  it  for  exchange.  It  is  im¬ 
practicable  if  not  impossible  for  each  person  to  grow  or  manufac¬ 
ture  every  article  he  may  desire  or  need,  hence  the  wisdom  of  gov¬ 
ernments  in  making  or  coining  money  for  the  benefit  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  all.  It  may  not  possess  any  of  the  qualities  or  elements 
necessary  to  supply  our  daily  needs,  but  is  simply  a  representative  of 
each  and  all.  A  grows  grain,  B  produces  meat  and  other  products 
of  the  soil,  C  mines  coal  and  other  minerals,  D  manufactures  cloth, 
E  boots  and  shoes,  F  hats  and  caps,  G  the  useful  and  beautiful  in 
art,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  human  wants,  each  contributing  some¬ 
thing  to  the  physical,  moral  or  spiritual  condition  of  man,  hence 
making  life  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

To  barter  or  sell  the  products  of  each  to  all  the  others  is  difficult 
and  expensive,  but  either  may  be  sold  for  money,  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  and  all  of  these  commodities,  and  this  money  can 
be  exchanged  for  each  or  all  of  the  other  products,  at  the  leisure  of 
the  possessor  or  to  suit  his  convenience  or  necessity. 

A  person  may  convert  his  property  into  this  medium  of  exchange, 
representing  thousands  of  dollars,  place  it  in  his  pocket  and  take  it 
with  him  to  distant  parts  of  the  country  without  inconvenience, 
and  there  purchase  pioperty  again  or  loan  it  for  interest,  while  if 
he  should  desire  to  transport  property,  actual  value,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance,  it  would  be  burdensome,  and  for  some  property  quite  impos¬ 
sible.  These  are  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  money.  They  show 
clearly  that  it  is  an  excellent  servant*  a  valuable  representative  of 
all  desirable  things.  But  how  is  it  when  this  representative  of  all 
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other  values,  this  servant  created  b}T  the  people  to  aid  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  people,  assumes  to  dictate 
and  control  all  other  values,  so  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  is  not  allowed  to  obtain  legitimately  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  humanity?  Instead  of  occupying  the  more  humble  position  of 
servant,  it  now  becomes,  by  long  sanctioned  usage  and  unwise  en¬ 
actments  of  law,  absolutely  master,  and  dictates  with  a  despots 
power  the  rate  of  interest  or  amount  of  the  products  of  labor  it  will 
draw  to  itself  annually. 

Money,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  parted  with,  as  it  cannot  accum¬ 
ulate  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor.  Not  that  money  has 
the  power  to  produce  money,  but  to  draw  to  itself  the  accumula¬ 
tions,  labor  or  products  of  others.  For  instance,  if  A  loan  to  B 
$1,000  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum,  he  does  not  expect  this  money  to  accumulate 
its  like  to  the  amount  of  $100  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  that 
said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  A  from  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  B  or 
others  he  may  employ. 

This  accumulation  of  money  is  what  constitutes  its  power  and 
determines  its  value,  as  much  as  the  value  of  a  common  laborer  or 
skilled  workman  is  determined  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor 
each  can  perform,  or  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  crops  grown 
upon  certain  soils  determine  the  value  of  such  land  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  proportion  to  the  power  of  money  to  accumulate  by 
interest  is  this  power  and  value  increased.  A  workman  who  can 
do  double  the  work  of  his  fellow  laborer,  and  do  it  as  well,  can 
command  twice  the  wages,  for  his  labor  is  doubly  as  valuable.  So 
money,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  the  more  valuable  it  be¬ 
comes  to  him  who  parts  with  it  for  this  increase.  If  the  rate  be 
ten  per  cent.,  it  is  twice  as  valuable  as  though  it  was  only  five. 
One  hundred  dollars  in  the  one  case  is  equivalent  to  two  huudred  in 
the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  bank  and  railroad  stocks  and  other 
forms  of  investment.  They  are  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the 
dividends  they  will  pay  per  annum.  By  a  high  or  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  money  measures  or  represents  more  or  less  property,  labor  or 
products  of  the  country,  just  in  proportion  as  it  varies,  while  its 
nominal  value  remains  the  same. 

Conceding  that  money  loaned  should  bear  a  just  rate  of  interest, 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  whether  the  present  rate  is  right  and 
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just,  and  if  not,  whether  we  can  arrive  at  an  honorable  and  equit¬ 
able  basis,  so  as  to  be  just  to  capital  and  generous  to  labor.  “Sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,”  says  one  writer,  should  regulate  money.  Anoth¬ 
er  writer  says:  “No  man  of  ripe  years  and  sound  judgment,  acting 
freely  and  with  bis  eyes  open,  ought  to  be  hindered  with  a  view  to 
his  advantage,  from  making  such  bargains  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
money  as  he  thinks  fit,  nor  anybody  hindered  from  supplying  him 
upon  any  terms  he  thinks  proper  to  accede  to.” 

Is  money  like  wheat,  corn,  meat  or  other  products  produced  by 
the  labor  of  the  people?  Not  at  all.  It  possesses  the  power  to 
measure  or  represent  the  value  of  each,  without  possessing  in  and 
of  itself  intrinsic,  actual  value  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities.  It 
is  simply  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  of  all  commodities,  and 
should  have  a  fixed  value,  and  such  value  can  only  he  determined 
by  the  rate  of  interest  it  draws  to  itself.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  whatever  that  rate  of  interest  is,  must  be  paid  by  labor, 
and  if  that  rate  is  too  high,  then  the  whole  surplus  products  of 
labor  must  be  paid  to  capital  and  the  laborer  receive  a  bare  subsist- 
ance. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  “shall  have  power  to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures.”  So  says  the  Constitution,  Article  1,  section  8,  sub¬ 
division  5.  Weights  and  measures  have  been  fixed  by  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  every  person  understands  their  respective  lengths  and 
size;  and  I  doubt  not  that  our  national  legislators,  in  their  wisdom, 
believed  they  had  discharged  their  duty  honestly  and  faithfully 
when  they  regulated  the  value  of  money,  by  saying  that  twenty-five 
and  three-tenths  grains  of  gold  and  four  hundred  and  twelve  and 
five-tenths  grains  of  silver  should  constitute  the  dollar  and  not  the 
rate  of  interest  which  it  annually  will  accumulate.  But  so  far  as 
its  practical  working  is  concerned,  regulating  the  value  thereof  in 
fact,  or  the  ruinous  effect  which  such  regulation  has  upon  the  legit¬ 
imate,  productive  industry  of  our  people,  Congress  might  as  well  have 
said,  the  yard-stick  is  thirty-six  inches  or  three  feet  in  length,  but 
when  yard-sticks  are  scarce  they  may  be  contracted  to  half  that  length 
and  still  measure  a  yard,  or  that  weights  and  measures  shall  only 
be  made  by  Government,  and  when  they  have  been  gathered  into 
the  hands  of  the  few  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  that  these  weights  and 
measures  may  be  so  changed  as  to  suit  the  selfishness,  greed,  and  cu- 
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pidity  of  their  possessors.  We  are  never  troubled,  even  in  times  of 
the  largest  products  of  the  soil  and  manufactories,  to  procure  the 
requisite  number  of  scales,  weights  and  measures,  to  weigh  the 
crop,  or  the  number  of  yard-sticks  to  measure  the  cloth.  These 
have  been  fixed  by  Congress  and  are  a  standard  by  which  we  are  all 
governed.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  money,  if  regulated  by 
law  according  ’to  the  true  value  thereof,  the  interest  it  shall  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  language  referred 
to  in  the  constitution.  The  preamble  of  this  same  constitution 
says  that  Government  was  formed  “to  establish  justice,  insure  do¬ 
mestic  tranquility  and  promote  the  general  welfare.” 

Let  us  see  whether  this  tremendous  accumulative  power  of  money 
“is  justice  and  for  the  general  welfare,”  whether  such  rate  of  interest 
is  right,  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  labor  and  industry  of  the 
producing  interests.  Capital  is  simply  the  amount  saved  from  the 
labor  of  the  past  above  subsistence.  Now  what  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  the  varied  industries  and  legitimate  activities  of  the  world 
shall  the  labor  of  the  present  and  the  labor  of  the  past  have,  both 
working  together  as  they  must  do  to  advance  these  material  inter¬ 
ests?  If  interest  is  so  high  that  the  laborer  pays  the  capitalist  all 
his  surplus  earnings,  except  a  bare  subsistence,  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  with  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  no  time  or  money 
for  recreation,  no  means  of  social  or  mental  culture,  at  the  same 
time  the  capitalist  is  enjoying  all  these  and  more,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  adding  and  increasing  his  wealth,  so  that  in  the  future  he 
can  take  a  still  greater  share  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  labor: 
Then  is  this  justice  and  for  the  general  welfare?  If  so,  then  the 
laborer  of  the  present  is  a  slave  of  the  capitalist,  who  simply  holds 
in  his  possession  the  labor  of  the  past. 

Suppose  a  far-seeing  individual,  at  the  early  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  say  in  1620,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago, 
realizing  the  wonderful  accumulative  power  of  money  by  high  rates 
of  interest,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  his  immediate  descendants 
owning  the  entire  property  of  the  country  in  1875.  If  he  had  $10 
in  British  gold  to  invest  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  state — 
now  ten  per  cent. — and  had  loaned  it  at  that  rate;  collected  the 
interest  annually,  and  loaned  that  at  the  same  rate,  and  continued 
to  keep  the  principal  and  interest  at  work,  it  would  have  doubled 
in  seven  years,  three  months  and  ten  days.  But  give  it  eight  years 
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to  double,  giving  thirty-two  and  one-half  days  each  year  to  collect 
and  re-loan,  and  by  educating  his  children  and  children’s  children 
to  continue  this  humane  “justice  and  general  welfare”  work  until 
the  present,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  snug  little  sum 
of  $43,000,000,000.  Here  is  wealth,  accumulated  in  the  possession 
of  a  single  family,  aggregating  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years, 
three  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  entire  real  estate  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  United  States,  and  $12,000,000,000  more  than 
the  true  valuation  as  estimated  by  the  census  report  of  1870.  The 
accumulations  of  this  $10  has  been  more  by  the  sum  of  $12,000,000,- 
000  than  the  true  value  of  all  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  labor  of  the 
people  of  this  vast  country  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years, 
and  more  than  $2S, 000, 000, 000  above  the  assessed  valuation  thereof. 
Yet,  with  this  vast  sum  in  the  hands  of  these  few  descendants,  they 
probably  would  not  have  been  happy,  because  when  they  came  to  set¬ 
tle  up  and  take  the  entire  property  of  the  country,  in  1875,  they  find 
that  they  have  actually  lost  in  the  investment  $12,000,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the  country,  and 
have  lost  $28,000,000,000  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  assess¬ 
ors.  Is  this  “  establishing  justice,  insuring  domestic  tranquility, 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare?” 

Again.  We  will  take  the  increased  gain  in  wealth  in  our  own 
state  from  1860  to  1870.  a  state  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  and  during  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  a  state  which 
has  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  in  the  last  decade,  much  more  so 
than  an  average  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Wisconsin,  in  1860,  contained  property  valued  at  *$350,000,000 
in  round  numbers,  and  in  1870,  $456,000,000,  an  increase  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  $100,000,000  in  the  ten  years,  or  a  little  above  three  per 
cent,  increase  per  annum.  Had  the  $350,000,000,  the  valuation  of 
the  property  of  this  state  in  1860,  been  owned  by  foreign  capital¬ 
ists  and  sold  to  the  people  of  this  state  at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  the 
interest  collected  and  re-loaned  annually  to  them  at  the  same  rate, 
it  would  have  taken  the  entire  surplus  earnings  of  all  our  people 
to  have  paid  the  aggregated  principal  and  interest  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  and  have  been  in  debt  $450,000,000  to  the  parties  of  whom 
we  purchased.  In  other  words,  the  entire  labor,  skilled,  educated 

*It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  was  based  upon  an  increase  of  90  per  cent,  over  the 
valuation  of  1860,  to  correspond  with  the  increased  valuation  of  1870  as  determined 
by  the  board  of  equalization. 
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and  all,  has  been  able  to  accumulate  on  this  entire  property,  above 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  with  possibly  a  few  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  the  most  skilled  and  better  class  of  educated  workmen, 
about  8100,000,000,  while  the  capitalists  who  sold  us  the  property 
have  accumulated  upon  the  investment  of  8350,000,000,  so  that  it 
amonnts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  over  8900,000,000,  having  absorbed 
the  8100,000,000  and  leaving  us  in  debt  $450,000,000,  a  handsome 
mortgage  for  the  labor  of  future  years.  We  started  in  1860,  owing 
$350,000,000  and,  in  1870,  we  owe  $450,000,000.  At  this  rate,  how 
soon  shall  we  become  paupers,  or  at  least  slaves  to  the  accumula¬ 
tive  power  of  money  at  high  rates  of  interest? 

Again,  take  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  states  in  the  union.  In  1860  her  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  was,  in  round  numbers  $960,000,000,  and  in  1870,  $1,168,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  $208,000,000,  or  a  trifle  above  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Look  at  this  great  state,  striving  with  all  the  productive 
energies  labor  can  command,  to  grow  and  manufacture  many  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  saving  barely  two  per  cent, 
above  the  maintainance  of  her  workmen,  while  capital  is  making  a 
requisition  upon  labor,  equal  to  five  times  that  sum,  or  ten  per 
cent.  This  interest,  at  ten  per  cent.,  is  equivalent  to  saying  to 
labor:  You  shall  double  the  capital  of  a  state  or  nation  in  less  than 
eight  years,  give  it  to  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  support  your¬ 
self  and  families  the  best  you  can. 

The  interest  which  money  bears,  determines  its  value,  and  also 
the  rent  of  land  and  other  property.  If  A.  loans  B.  $1,000  and 
pays  therefore  $100  per  annum,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  ren¬ 
tal  of  $100  for  a  farm,  worth  $1,000.  In  other  words,  the  man 
who  rents  a  farm  worth  $1,000,  must  pay  the  owner,  above  taxes 
and  insurance,  one-tenth  of  another  farm  equally  good  and  valuable, 
each  year,  or  an  entire  farm  of  equal  value  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  or  to  compound  the  rental  as  interest  accumulates,  he  must 
give  the  owner  another  farm  in  less  than  eight  years,  of  equal  value 
with  the  farm  rented,  and  educate  his  family  so  that  they  may  take 
rank  among  the  business  men  and  women  of  the  country.  Can  he 
do  it?  Never.  If  he  gains  three  per  cent,  he  does  well,  and  above 
the  average  of  the  legitimate  industries  of  the  world.  When  the 
partnership  of  labor  and  capital  cannot  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country  above  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  economy  and  frugal- 
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ity  have  to  be  exercised  rigidly  to  do  that,  shall  capital  step  in  and  take 
ten  per  cent,  upon  her  share  of  the  capital  supplied?  If  so,  labor 
must  practice  sell-denial  which  borders  upon  penury,  want,  and 
starvation,  and  occupy  that  position  in  society  which  is  neither 
u  establishing  justice,  insuring  domestic  tranquillity,  or  promoting 
the  general  welfare/1 

Take  the  population  of  Wisconsin  in  1860,  in  round  numbers 
776,000,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $350,000,000,  and  suppose 
that  nine-tenths  were  producers  and  one-tenth  capitalists,  it  would 
give  in  round  numbers  700,000  laborers,  or  140,000  families  of  five 
persons,  each  with  an  average  capital  of  $2,500.  With  this  capital 
the}’'  pursue  the  various  trades  and  avocations  which  help  to  make 
a  great  and  prosperous  state.  They  work  on  early  and  late  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  living  economically,  having  all  the  necessaries, 
some  of  the  comforts,  but  none  of  what  may  be  termed  in  these 
days,  luxuries;  they  give  a  trifle  to  charitable,  benovolent  and  re¬ 
ligious  objects;  clothe  their  children  comfortably,  but  not  expen¬ 
sively;  send  them  to  the  common  school,  and  occasionally  they  all 
go  to  a  lecture  or  other  place  for  mental  or  social  recreation,  not 
otten,  for  funds  will  not  admit;  they  practice  self-denial  in  many 
ways  and  are  temperate  in  all  things.  When  all  this  is  done,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  take  an  inventory  of  their  effects  and  find 
that  they  have  increased  their  capital  from  $2,500  to  $2,575,  or 
three  per  cent.  per  annum.  If  this  was  their  own  capital,  it  is  well. 
They  have  increased  their  capital,  and  with  the  same  economy  and 
good  health  in  the  future  their  gains,  will  be  greater.  But  suppose 
this  $2,500  capital  was  not  their  own  and  they  have  to  earn  ten 
per  cent,  or  $250,  to  pay  to  a  capitalist  for  the  use  of  it  for  a  year, 
a  difference  of  $175  between  their  gain  above  a  living  and  the  sum 
to  be  paid  to  capital.  If  this  family  has  lived  upon  $500  for  the 
year,  $175  must  now  be  taken  from  it,  even  though  it  bring  the  labor 
of  the  family  down  to  cost,  a  bare  subsistence,  food,  shelter  and 
clothing,  or  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  the  ox  and  horse.  And  still 
the  Government  says:  “This  will  insure  domestic  tranquility,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

A  single  individual  in  Wisconsin  is  reported  to  be  worth 
$15,000,000.  This  vast  sum  placed  at  interest,  at  the  legal  rate 
now  in  this  state,  ten  per  cent.,  would  in  about  eighty  years,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  our  children  now  living,  aggregate 
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to  nearly  $15,000,000,000,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  United  States  to-day. 

A  hundred  men,  who  loan  money  at  ten  per  cent,  compounded, 
with  good  security,  will  increase  their  fortunes  four  fold  in  fifteen 
years,  while  the  same  number  of  persons,  who  borrow  at  that  rate 
of  interest  and  invest  in  the  legitimate  industries — those  which  add 
to  a  nations  prosperity  and  wealth — will  not  be  able  to  double  theirs 
in  the  same  time,  and  if  they  lived  as  luxuriously  and  extravagantly 
as  those  of  whom  they  borrowed,  they  would  absolutely  gain  noth¬ 
ing.  Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  clearly  established,  from  examples 
given  and  others  which  are  daily  before  us,  than  that  the  man  who 
conducts  his  commercial  or  manufacturing  business  on  borrowed 
capital  at  ten  per  cent.,  although  he  may  conduct  it  with  skill,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  economy,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  ninety- 
nine  in  each  hundred,  come  to  bankruptcy,  and  those  he  employs 
to  manage  and  conduct  his  affairs,  barely  obtain  a  living.  The  far¬ 
mer,  also,  who  mortgages  his  farm  for  half  or  more  of  its  value,  to 
secure  money  at  such  ruinous  and  extortionate  rates  of  interest, 
hoping  that  his  surplus  products  will  cancel  this  incumbrance,  will, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  be  disappointed  and  sold  out,  after  struggling 
for  years  to  stem  this  mighty  current  of  accumulative  power  which 
never  slumbers  or  sleeps,  not  having  respect  even  for  the  Lords  day, 
and  growing  stronger  and  stronger  by  this  ceaseless  and  incessant 
accretive  power.  An  editorial  in  the  Tleralcl ,  of  Aurora,  Ills.,  strikes 
this  evil  in  its  vital  parts  as  follows: 

“  Ten  per  cent,  will,  every  ten  years,  produce  a  crisis  in  which  all 
the  profits  of  the  borrower  are  gobbled  up  by  the  lender.  Ten 
per  cent,  paid  on  the  investment  will  stop  the  wheels  of  every  man¬ 
ufactory  in  the  United  States.  Ten  per  cent,  paid  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  railroads,  will  stop  their  running  or  impoverish  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  they  run.  Ten  per  cent,  paid  on  the  value  of 
farming  property  will  eat  it  up  in  ten  years.  Ten  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  town  property  will  turn  every  poor  man  out  of  house 
and  home.  Ten  per  cent,  paid  by  the  merchant  will  soon  drive 
him  into  bankruptcy;  and  to  these  high  rates  of  interest  may  be 
traced  most  of  the  financial  evils  under  which  the  country  is 
now  laboring.” 

Is  there  anything  more  sacred  or  divine  about  the  accumulation 
of  the  labor  of  the  past,  whether  the  same  is  in  money,  lands,  stocks, 
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or  other  property,  that  it  should  draw  to  itself  the  whole  of  the 
joint  earnings  of  labor  and  capital,  except  a  hare  subsistence  to  the 
former,  and  that  the  possessors  of  the  latter  should  be  enabled  to 
u  dress  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,” 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  past  and  present  too?  By 
no  manner  of  means.  While  it  is  true  that  capital — the  labor  of 
others — accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  has  absorbed  an  un¬ 
just  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  varied  industries  of  a  people  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  it  has  not  been  by  any  natural  or  di¬ 
vine  right,  but  by  unwise,  unjust  and  wicked  laws,  instituted  by 
governments  at  the  will  of  capital.  The  true  value  of  rnonej7, 
which  is  the  annual  interest  it  accumulates,  and  the  relations  which 
it  bears  to  the  legitimate  industries  and  work  of  the  world,  is  not 
a  matter  of  such  profound  nr^stery  as  many  of  the  writers  on  po¬ 
litical  economy  would  have  us  believe.  These  writers  are  teaching 

% 

our  children  in  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  that  money 
is  a  commodity  and  subject  to  change  as  the  products  of  the  farm 
or  factory;  that  money  should  be  regulated  by  “supply  and  de¬ 
mand;”  that  the  party  holding  money  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
for  its  use,  all  he  can.  No  greater  fallacy  could  exist.  Money, 
being  the  measure  of  value  for  all  products,  should  have  a  fixed 
standard  of  value,  and  that  can  only  be  determined  by  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  if  that  rate  is  too  high,  more  than  the  average  of  the 
profits  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  people,  labor  suffers,  and 
capital  increases  its  gains  unjustly.  This  is  the  practical  result, 
whatever  ma}7  be  the  theory. 

Governor  Randall,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of 
this  state,  in  1859,  truthfully  says:  “Interest  is  the  rust  that  is  rap¬ 
idly  consuming  our  people.  It  not  only  eats  away  at  our  surplus 
profits,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  eating  deep  into  our  capital. 
It  is  unaffected  by  poor  crops  and  worse  markets.  It  gathers 
strength,  weight,  and  oppressive  power  continually,  whether  we  sleep 
or  wake,  while  we  rest  as  well  as  while  we  labor.  There  must  come 
a  bitter  end  to  such  a  policy.  There  is  but  one  rule  at  all  times 
safe,  which  alone  can  guard  against  ultimate  prostration,  and  that 
is  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  point  below  the  average,  clear 
profit  of  productive  industry.”  High  rates  of  interest  have  been 
the  rule  in  this  state  under  the  pretence  that  it  invited  capital 
hither.  Capital  came,  improvements  were  made,  and  now  note  the 
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result.  The  high  rate  of  interest  has  taken  the  entire  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  of  our  people,  leaving  a  bare  substance,  as  witness  the  mort¬ 
gages,  trust-deeds,  and  other  forms  of  incumbrances  upon  the  books 
of  the  register  of  deeds  in  each  county  of  the  state.  This  out¬ 
rageous  rate  of  interest  is  a  cancer  which  is  eating  at  the  very  vi¬ 
tals  of  our  industries. 

This  terrible  evil  and  injustice  must  be  met  by  the  people.  The 
problem  is  perhaps  not  easy  of  solution;  first,  because  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  capital;  and  second,  because  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  terrible  financial  disease  which  afflicts 
them,  and  hence  do  not  know  the  proper  remedy  to  apply.  When 
the  people  understand  this  question  in  its  true  light — and  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  their  enlightenment  are  rapidly  increasing  on  every  hand — 
then  will  they  demand  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  that  the 
interest  on  money  shall  be  regulated  by  the  power  that  creates  it; 
and  that  the  rate  shall  be  so  low  that  the  productive  industries  of 
our  people  shall  be  stimulated,  instead  of  crippled  asunder  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws;  so  low  that  the  laborer  shall  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  his  labor  produces,  and  be  enabled  to  place  something  to  his 
credit  for  old  age,  sickness,  or  when  his  labor  is  not  in  demand. 

While  I  would  have  the  Government  fulfil  existing  contracts  to 
the  letter,  I  would  have  it  raise  annually  a  large  tax  upon  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life;  pay  the  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible,  thus  lifting  a  bur¬ 
den  of  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  by  labor;  fund  the  debt  on 
such  time  as  the  maturing  bonds  could  be  met  by  the  accruing  rev¬ 
enues  and  at  low  rates  of  interest — say  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent. 
— then  supply  money  to  our  people  upon  undoubted  and  unques¬ 
tioned  security  at  a  similar  rate,  so  that  capital  could  not  combine 
to  extort  higher  rates,  allowing  them  to  return  such  money  at 
their  pleasure  for  bonds  bearing  a  similar  rate.  Wdien  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fixes  the  interest  which  money  shall  annually  accumulate, 
and  so  guard  it  that  capital  cannot  obtain  a  higher  rate,  then 
“supply  and  demand  11  will  legitimately  obtain,  and  not  till  then. 

The  General  Government  must  step  in  and  protect  the  industries 
of  the  people  or  the  representatives  of  these  industries  must  organ¬ 
ize  co-operative  banks  similar  to  those  established  in  Germany 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  are  said  to  have  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  producers  and  laboring  masses.  The  capital  of  these 
banks  consists  of  funds  known  as  active  and  reserve.  The  first  is 
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derived  from  the  monthly  or  annual  contributions  of  members;  the 
latter  is  made  up  of  admission  fees  and  from  retaining  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  profits  in  the  bank  to  be  distributed  in  case  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Deposits  and  loans  are  made,  and  these,  with  the  active  fund, 
constitute  the  working  capital.  No  interest  is  paid  on  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  members  receive  a  dividend  from  the  general  profits  aver¬ 
aging  some  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  are  allowed  advances 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  the  amount  of  their  stock,  and  larger 
sums  by  giving  security  of  other  members.  The  aggregate  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  banks  in  1867  was  $13,000,000,  and  the  proportion  of 
losses  was  but  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  which  is  creditable 
alike  to  the  administrative  ability  of  the  officers  and  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  its  members. 

Hemy  Yillard  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  volume  1865, 1870, 

i 

closes  an  interesting  article  upon  these  banks  as  follows:  “They 
were  intended  to  provide  workingmen  with  the  same  banking  facil¬ 
ities  that,  previous  to  their  establishment,  were  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  capitalists,  and  this  mission  they  have  certainly  ful¬ 
filled.  They  are  now  universally  appreciated  as  a  healthy  and  pow- 
ful  factor  in  the  social  economy  of  Germany,  and  as  such  have 
lately  obtained  recognition  and  protection  by  special  laws  which 
distrustful  governments  long  hesitated  to  grant.” 

What  the  people  want  is  sufficient  money  to  transact  the  legiti¬ 
mate  business  of  the  country,  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the 
profits  on  such  industries  will  justify.  Supply  this  want,  and  our 
people  will  be  employed,  speculation  upon  the  necessities  of  the  la¬ 
borer  will  be  crippled,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  be  full  of  hope 
to  those  engaged  in  the  world’s  industries.  There  is  certainly 
something  wrong  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  our  country, 
when  capital  is  doubling  in  a  fraction  over  seven  years;  when  a 
few,  in  nearly  all  of  our  principal  cities  are  millionaires,  living  in 
silver  palaces,  furnished  in  gorgeous  style,  at  the  same  time  that 
thousands  in  these  same  cities,  whose  labor  produced  this  wealth, 
are  to-day  asking  for  employment  and  cannot  obtain  it;  hence  are 
objects  of  charity  in  this  land  of  plenty.  This  accumulative  pow¬ 
er  of  money  is  the  prime  cause,  and  the  result  of  this  ruinous  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  it  increases  in  strength  and 
power,  until  we  see  the  property  of  the  country,  real  estate  and 
all,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  as  in  England  and  all  the 
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countries  of  the  old  world.  Some  of  our  writers  upon  wealth  sta¬ 
tistics  inform  us  that  as  much  property  is  now  held  by  four  per¬ 
sons  in  each  hundred  of  our  population  as  by  the  other  ninety -six. 
At  the  present  accumulative  power  of  money,  the  four  will  soon 
draw  to  themselves  the  other  half,  and  the  ninety-six  be  serfs  and 
slaves  to  canital. 

Kellogg  in  his  Monetary  System,  when  speaking  of  the  rights  of 
labor  and  property,  says  truthfully:  “The  avarice  that  pervades  the 
civilized  world  has  been  ingrafted  upon  society  by  the  too  great 
power  of  money.  In  most  countries  it  has  made  production  by 
labor  degrading  to  the  child,  whose  necessity  compels  him  to  per¬ 
form  it.  The  skill  to  gain  by  lending  money,  and  by'  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  others  by  bargaining,  has  been  and  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
superior  talent,  until  by  example  and  precept,  avarice  has  been  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  children.  It  has  grown  with  their  growth 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength,  until  it  has  corrupted  the 
very  foundations  of  society.  The  percentage  incomes  on  banks, 
railroad,  state,  and  other  stocks,  and  the  rates  at  which  money  can 
be  borrowed  and  lent,  are  the  great  leading  topics  of  a  business  com¬ 
munity.  The  topics  are  not,  how  we  shall  try  to  produce  by 
our  labor  the  greatest  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
general  good,  but  on  the  contrary,  how  shall  we  contrive  to  get  the 
largest  possible  percentage  income  with  the  least  possible  produc¬ 
tion  on  our  part?  This  state  of  society  is  directly  at  variance  with 
such  a  one  as  a  just  monetary  system  would  naturally  induce.  It 
is  as  much  opposed  to  the  natural  rights  of  society  as  falsehood  is 
to  truth;  and  no  continuance  of  competition  in  production  or  dis¬ 
tribution  under  the  present  monetary  laws  will  be  any  more  likely 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  this  debasing  system,  than  competition  in 
falsehood  would  be  likely  to  produce  and  sustain  truth.  We  must 
begin  improvement  by  doing  away  with  the  great  gain  by  un¬ 
righteous  percentage  interest  on  money;  and  then  the  wealth  will 
naturally  be  widely  distributed  among  those  who  do  the  most  for 
the  good  of  man,  instead  of  being  gathered  by  a  few,  who  thus  be¬ 
come  the  great  oppressors  of  the  human  family.11 

This  question  of  interest  I  deem  of  more  importance  than  any  or 
all  other  monetary  or  financial  questions  of  the  day. 

President  Grant  in  his  last  annual  message  attributes  the  great 
cause  of  our  industrial,  commercial  and  trade  prostration  to  a  de- 
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preciated  currency,  and  claims  that  we  must  return  to  a  specie 
basis  in  the  near  future  to  restore  prosperity.  Our  legislation 
should,  of  course,  be  shaped  in  that  direction  which  will  place  our 
money  upon  a  substantial  and  unquestioned  foundation;  but  that 
we  can  return  speedily  to  specie  payment  without  producing  insol¬ 
vency  and  ruin  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  other  legiti¬ 
mate  industries  of  the  people,  I  do  not  believe.  Speedy  resumption 
must  only  result  in  giving  capital  another  opportunity  of  still  tight¬ 
ening  its  grip  upon  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  country.  What 
we  want  is  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  so  controlled  that  no  combi¬ 
nation  of  capital  can  increase  it,  and  when  this  is  done  it  matters 
little  whether  we  resume  specie  payment  this  year  or  ten  years 
hence. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  a  republican  government,  none  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  protection  of  property  and  the  issuing  of 
money  to  measure  or  represent  that  property.  Where  there  is  no 
property  there  are  no  people;  and  where  there  are  no  people  no 
money  is  needed.  Why  do  we  need  money  which  we  are  obliged 
to  redeem  in  something  else  ?  Money  is  convertible  into  any  prop¬ 
erty,  and  that  is  its  true  function  or  office.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  feature,  provided  only  a  dollar  in 
paper  is  issued  by  the  Government  for  one  of  metal  in  her  vaults, 
giving  to  the  people  a  strictly  mercantile  currency,  except  that 
there  is  not  half  enough  for  the  business  of  the  world — but  a  gold 
base  for  money,  as  practiced  by  this  and  nearly  all  other  countries, 
is  a  delusion,  a  cheat  and  a  lie.  Gold,  as  a  basis,  says  the  capitalist 
and  the  speculator — gold-bearing  bonds  and  the  issuing  of  paper 
representatives  based  thereon.  In  this  gold  base  and  gold  bond  lies 
hidden  the  most  dangerous  system  of  money  ever  instituted.  When 
business  is  prosperous  and  labor  all  employed,  then  it  matters  but 
little  whether  the  base  of  money  be  gold  or  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government;  but  when  stagnation  in  business  ensues,  when 
the  storm  sets  in,  gold  is  hoarded,  and  the  people  are  bankrupt  and 
ruined.  Witness  continental  money;  witness  the  panics  of  1837 
and  1857.  The  mouey  was  then  all  based  on  gold.  We  hear  much 
said  about  resumption.  Who  are  asking  it?  Gold-gamblers,  stock- 
gamblers,  and  speculators  in  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people. 
Fix  a  time  to  resume,  as  has  been  done  by  Congress,  and  these 
sharpers  will  look  forward  to  the  time  with  delight.  They  can 
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demand  gold,  well  knowing  that  it  isn’t  there,  and  a  rich  harvest 
is  theirs  at  the  expense  of  the  nation’s  industries.  What  the  people 
of  this  country  want  is  a  sound  currency,  like  the  Government 
greenback,  so  called,  with  a  fixed,  low  rate  of  interest,  based  upon 
the  precious  metals  dollar  for  dollar — mercantile  currency — or  upon 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  country — paper  money,  pure  and  simple 
— or  partty  upon  each,  as  the  needs  of  business  may  require. 

Now,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  allow  this  greenback 
currency  to  be  retired  and  destroyed,  and  private  parties  to  give  us 
a  currency,  such  as  we  formerly  used  in  the  states,  and  which  was 
never  reliable,  they  will  demonstrate  most  clearly,  to  my  mind,  their 
incapacity  to  protect  their  true  and  vital  interests,  if  not  their  want 
of  capacity  for  self-government. 

When  money  is  made  merchandise,  it  is  no  longer  currency.  It 
cannot  be  a  just  and  equitable  measure  of  the  value  of  property,  un¬ 
less  it  has  a  fixed  and  unvarying  value  in  itself.  To  permit  money  to 
be  bought  and  sold  like  commodities,  and  the  rich  to  gather  it  into 
their  hands  to  hold  for  extortionate  rates  of  interest,  the  entire 
currency  of  the  world  would  not  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
business  in  the  United  States.  Under  just,  monetary  .laws,  there 
is  no  reason  why  money  should  be  scarce,  when  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  property  susceptible  of  representation  and  capable  of  am¬ 
ply  securing  it. 

Walker,  in  his  Science  of  Wealth,  says:  “A  great  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  is  now  imminent  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
but  if  there  shall  ever  be  a  good  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  because  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
have  been  educated  to  understand  the  laws  of  wealth,  and  the  true 
relations  between  the  two  great  competing,  but  not  antagonistic 
forces  of  production.”  There  is  no  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital  so  far  as  production  is  concerned.  The  evil  and  antagonism 
exists  in  an  unjust  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  partnership  of 
these  forces.  The  capitalist  says,  practically;  I  will  take  all  the 
profits,  except  what  is  absolutely  required  to  keep  the  laborer  in 
health  and  strength  to  perform  my  work,  and  to  rear  a  family  so 
that  capital  shall  have  a  full  supply  of  laborers  in  the  future.  How 
to  justly  distribute  the  profits  of  labor,  and  honestly  protect  the 
industries  of  the  people  against  the  selfish  greed  of  capital,  is  the 
coming  question.  It  is  a  question  which  interests  every  laborer 
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and  industrial  worker  in  the  land,  for  it  determines  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  “what  he  shall  eat,  what  he  shall  drink,  and  wherewitliall  shall 
he  be  clothed, what  shall  be  the  shelter  for  himself  and  family, 
what  he  shall  sell  his  produce  for,  and  what  shall  be  the  price  of 
that  which  he  buys.  The  fight  will  come  between  labor  and  capital 
on  the  question  of  distribution — between  the  capitalist  who  loans 
and  gathers  in  his  ten  per  cent.,  and  those  who  labor  in  the  avenues 
of  industry  and  barely  earn  three  per  cent.  Money  now  rules,  labor 
will  then. 

Capital  must  be  taught  that  it  shall  not  accumulate  in  interest,  on 
the  average,  more,  if  as  much  as  a  like  sum  invested  in  productive  in¬ 
dustry.  The  rate  of  interest  should  be  so  low  that  capital  will  seek 
the  legitimate  channels  of  industry,  commerce  and  trade,  and  this,  in 
my  judgment  cannot  be  done  except  by  the  General  Government 
supplying  the  people  with  money  at  low  rates  of  interest  and 
upon  such  security  as' they  can  give.  Homesteads,  improved  real 
estate,  and  possibly  other  property,  should  be  as  good  security  as 
United  States  bonds,  upon  which  money  could  be  issued  or  loaned. 
But  says  one,  would  you  have  the  Government  regulate  interest?  I 
would.  What  are  the  objects  of  Government  but  to  protect  all  the 
people  in  their  just  rights — to  give  to  every  man  a  right  at  least,  to 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, ’’ neither  of  which  he  has 
under  the  present  rates  of  interest,  except  the  former,  and  that  even 
would  be  denied  him  if  necessary  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
gains  to  capital. 

Various  societies  for  the  better  protection  of  the  producing  classes 
are  being  organized  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  combined  effort  will  better  their  condition,  enabling  them 
to  buy  and  sell  to  better  advantage,  increase  their  products  and  bet¬ 
ter  their  profits,  but  as  well  might  these  combinations  of  laborers 
expect  to  change  the  natural  laws  governing  the  growth  of  crops, 
or  those  of  health  and  life,  as  to  expect  to  materially  better  their 
condition  with  this  mill-stone  of  rapidly  accumulating  interest, 
weighing  and  pressing  them  down.  So  long  as  this  high  rate  of 
interest  continues,  the  only  ray  of  hope  for  the  laborer  is,  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  live  and  work  at  the  will  of  capital,  a  slave  to 
those  who,  judged  by  intelligence  and  every  element  of  the  best 
manhood,  are  often  his  inferiors. 

Senator  Windham,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Trans- 
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portation,  in  Iris  report  to  the  Senate  says:  “That  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  organized,  styled  the  department  of  industry.  This 
bureau  should  exercise  appropriate  supervision  over  the  agricultur¬ 
al,  manufacturing,  mining  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
But  the  limits  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  permit  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  demand  the  creation  of  a  new  department. 
Let  the  first  step  be  taken  and  its  advantages  will  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  great  industrial 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  producers  and  the  workingmen  of  the 
country,  who  constitute  its  real  wealth  and  power,  will  then  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  a  recognition  of  their  rights  at  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress.” 

When  this  bureau  is  established,  as  I  hope  it  soon  will  be,  its  first 
work  should  be  to  recommend  some  feasible  plan  by  which  the  ag¬ 
gregation  of  capital  by  interest  shall  be  controlled,  and  the  great 
producing  industries,  the  real  wealth  and  strength  of  a  people,  be 

enabled  to  obtain  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  will  stimulate 

•• 

and  encourage  these  foundation  interests,  and  better  the  condition 
of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

In  conclusion.  1.  Money  being  national,  its  value  should  be 
controlled  by  the  General  Government,  and  this  can  only  be  effect¬ 
ually  done  by  regulating  the  interest  which  it  may  annually  accum¬ 
ulate. 

2.  Money  being  instituted  to  represent  property  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  products,  it  should  be  based  upon  propert}r  and  the 
honor,  faith  and  credit  of  the  government. 

3.  The  rate  of  interest  determimes  the  proportion  of  profits 
which  shall  be  distributed  between  the  two  great  forces  of  produc¬ 
tion — labor  and  capital — and  a  high  rate  tends  to  the  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  to  deprive  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  various  industrial  avocations  of  a  just  share  arising  from 
their  labor. 

4.  In  proportion  as  interest  is  decreased,  labor  and  capital  are  in¬ 
creased;  legitimate  industries  are  stimulated,  given  new  life  and 
vigor;  speculation  is  checked;  labor  is  fully  employed,  and  the 
country  is  prosperous. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  should  only  be  limited  by  the  wants  of 
business  and  the  ample  security  which  the  property,  faith  and  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Government  can  give;  and  the  rate  of  interest  should  be 
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fixed  and  stable,  and  so  guarded  and  controlled  by  the  General 
Government  as  to  prevent  extortion  of  a  higher  rate  by  combined 
capital,  and  such  rate  should  be  as  low  as  the  annual  increase  of 
wealth  by  the  channels  of  productive  industry. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation,  socially,  morally,  and  financially,  must 
depend  upon  the  success  of  those  engaged  in  productive  industries, 
and  their  condition  can  never  be  hopeful  and  flattering  until  there 
is  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  weatlh  which  their 
labor  creates.  The  capabilities  of  this  great  'country  for  production 
can  hardly  be  computed;  but,,  if  we  ever  expect  to  reach  our  utmost 
possibilities  in  that  direction,  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
must  devise  some  plan  similar  to  those  I  have  here  feebly  outlined, 
so  that  capital  shall  be  changed  from  a  despotic  master  to  a  valua¬ 
ble  servant,  and  the  great  producing  forces  of  labor  and  capital  work 
harmoniously  together,  both  in  production  and  distribution,  or  the 
source  of  all  wealth— the  lands  of  America — will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  few,  as  in  England  to-day. 

“Who  ownetli  America’s  soil? 

Is  it  lie  who  graspeth  the  hard  red  gold ; 

Whose  glittering  gains  are  by  millions  told; 

Who  bindeth  his  slaves  to  the  woof  and  loom, 

And  chainetli  their  souls  in  a  living  tomb, — 

The  tomb  of  hopeless  toil? 

Not  he,  not  lie — by  Heaven! 


“Who  shieldeth  America’s  land? 

Is  it  he  who  counteth  his  ships  by  scores; 

Who  plucketli  his  gains  from  a  thousand  shores; 
Who  buyeth  andselleth,  and  worketli  not, 

And  holdeth  in  pride  what  by  fraud  he  got — 
With  hard  and  griping  hand? 

Not  he,  not  he — by  Heaven! 

“  Whoguardeth  America’s  right? 

Is  it  he  who  eateth  the  orphan’s  bread, 

And  crusheth  the  poor  with  his  grinding  tread ; 
Who  flingeth  his  banknote  lies  abroad, 

And  buildeth  to  worship  a  golden  God, 

A  shrine  to  Mammon’s  might? 

Not  he,  not  he — by  Heaven! 
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u  Not  these,  not  these — by  Heaven! 

But  to  those  who  labor  for  God  and  man ; 

Who  work  their  part  in  the  world’s  great  plan; 

Who  plant  good  seed  in  the  desert’s  dearth, 

Who  bring  forth  treasures  from  brave  old  Earth; 

To  these  the  soil  is  given; 

To  these,  to  these — by  Heaven! 

“  To  these  must  the  soil  belong; 

To  the  men  of  all  climes  whose  souls  are  true — 

Or  Pagan,  or  Christian,  or  Turk,  or  Jew; 

To  the  men  who  will  hollow  our  glorious  soil — 

The  millions  who  hope  and  the  millions  who  toil 
For  the  right  against  the  wrong; 

To  these  shall  the  soil  be  given — 

To  these,  to  these — by  Heaven!  ” 

Mr.  G.  E.  Morrow  said  the  question  involved  in  the  paper  just 
read  was  too  big  a  question  for  him  to  attack  without  time  for  more 
thought  on  the  subject,  but  he  called  upon  President  John  Bascom 
of  the  State  University,  who  was  present,  to  favor  the  convention 
with  his  views  on  the  subject. 

President  Bascom  said:  Before  I  enter  upon  this  discussion  I 
wish  to  say  something  with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  War¬ 
ner.  I  owned  the  farm  for  six  years,  hut  I  was  engaged  all  the 
time  in  other  business  and  could  not  go  out  to  it  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  week.  I  worked  it  as  it  were  at  the  .tip  of  my  fingers, 

t 

and  I  found  that  I  could  not  work  that  farm  by  paying  day  labor, 
hut  I  did  manage  it  even  under  those  disadvantages  for  six 

r  '  .  •  * 

years  and  realized  my  six  per  cent,  on  it,  which  was  what  I  had  to 
pay  for  the  money.  Now,  in  relation  to  interest. 

In  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper  I  think  Mr.  Field  is  sincere 
and  philanthropic.  If  there  is  a  division  between  capital  and  labor  I 
shall  certainly  take  my  stand  with  the  laborers,  and  what  I  say  will  be 
in  behalf  of  the  laborers,  so  far  as  I  say  it  in  behalf  of  any  one  class, 
although  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  successful  separation  of  these  two  partners,  capital  and 
labor. 

Now,  I  must  deny  Mr.  Field’s  fundamental  proposition,  that 
money  differs  essentially  from  other  commodities.  I  believe  it  does 
not.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  other  commodities 
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are.  I  do  not  look  upon  mere  paper  as  money  at  all,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  my  friend,  Professor  Perry,  has 
stated  it  rightty:  “It  is  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.11  It  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  he  money.  It  purports  to  be  a  note;  and  it  is  no  more 
money  than  a  note  is  money.  And  it  will  cease  to  be  money  for 
all  uses  whatsoever  when  men  cease  to  believe  it  will  be  paid.  We 
now  hope  that  some  time  it  will  be  redeemed,  and  hence  it  passes 
from  hand  to  hand.  It  will  be  with  us  as  with  the  confederates. 
When  payment  was  not  likely  to  be  made,  their  money  ceased  to  be 
of  value.  So  it  was  in  the  revolution.  A  treasury  note  is  not 
money,  and  never  can  become  money  except  it  rests  back  upon  true 
money,  or  something  which  represents  money. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  beginning,  we  find  men  exchanging  one 
thing  for  another,  and  that  is  simple  exchange;  afterwards  ex¬ 
pressing  the  price  of  things  in  oxen,  and  using  oxen  as  money. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  using  them  as  money,  except  that  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  transfer  them  and  impossible  to  divide  them.  An  ox 
can  be  made  money, — as  an  Arab  says  “  it  is  worth  so  many 
camels” — though  lacking  a  great  deal  of  convenience  because  not 
easily  transferred  or  divided.  Because  of  this  difficulty  there  came 
to  creep  into  its  place  a  commodity  which  is  easily  transferred  or 
divided,  namely  gold,  and  that  passed  by  weight.  Abraham 
weighed  it  out.  It  was  bullion,  and  it  came  to  take  the  place  of 
oxen,  camels,  &c.,  because  it  was  more  convenient  than  they. 
So  it  came  to  crowd  them  out.  Then  it  was  found  inconvenient 
to  fix  the  value  of  gold  by  weighing  it  every  time.  Thus  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  mark  the  value  of  the  gold  so  it  need  not  be 
weighed. 

Governments  have  often  tried  to  give  a  false  value  to  gold.  Money 
is  a  real  commodity  though  it  has  a  higher  value  assigned  it  than  it  is 
really  worth.  No  government  in  the  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
maintain  permanently  in  coin  an  essentially  higher  value  than  that 
of  mere  bullion.  The  strongest  governments  have  always  failed  in 
this.  England  and  all  other  countries  have  failed  when  they  have 
tried  to  give  a  greater  value  to  it  than  the  value  of  gold  as  a 
commodity.  We  can  get  our  gold  no  cheaper  than  to  work 
just  here  and  give  our  products  in  exchange  for  gold.  It  will  cost 
us  as  much  labor  to  dig  for  gold,  as  to  raise  wheat  and  exchange  it 
for  gold,  because  there  is  that  amount  of  labor  represented  in  gold, 
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and  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  labor  represented  in  the  gold  that  it  has 
the  power  to  become  an  exchange  medium. 

I  may  take  this  paper,  which  I  decline  to  call  money,  and  have 
my  pocket  full  of  it.  It  is  good  enough  while  law  sustains 
it  and  does  not  multiply  it.  If  our  Government  could  multi¬ 
ply  it  at  will,  no  power  on  earth  could  sustain  it;  that  is  to 
say,  no  possible  legislation  in  this  country  can  restore  the  paper 
dollar  to  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar;  this  is  beyond  all  legislation. 
The  very  moment  I  take  this  paper  money  and  go  out  of  this 
country,  it  ceases  to  have  value.  It  would  absolute^  have  no 
value,  were  I  not  able  to  dispose  of  it  in  another  country,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  travel  back  here;  while  gold  has  value  every¬ 
where.  Therefore,  its  power  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  com¬ 
modity,  that  it  cannot  be  secured  without  labor,  that  it  represents 
so  much  labor  in  the  market,  The  mark  of  the  dollar  on  the  face 
of  the  gold  piece  is  simply  a  convenience  indicating  the  weight  of 
that  piece  of  gold  and  no  more. 

In  the  matter  of  exchange,  we  have  sought  for  greater  conveni¬ 
ence,  starting  with  oxen  and  camels,  going  to  gold  as  bullion  and 
then  putting  on  it  the  coin  stamp.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  a 
commodity  and.  become  money  ?  At  no  step.  The  camel  was  a 
commodity  at  the  beginning  and  so  was  the  gold.  That  is  what 
makes  honest  gold  pass,  because  it  is  a  commodity.  That  is  what 
makes  it  money.  The  whole  difference  between  honest  and  dishon¬ 
est  currency,  is  that  honest  currency  is  a  commodity,  that  it  stands 
for  so  much  human  labor  and  so  much  value. 

Now,  in  the  West  we  are  discontented  with  the  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  And  there  are  two  reasons  for  the  high  rate,  first  we  have 
but  little  capital  and,  second,  we  have  large  profits.  If  we  had 
more  capital  it  would  be  seeking  investment;  and  if  it  sought  you 
for  an  investment,  it  would  come  to  you  for  terms.  But  we  have 
too  little,  we  are  too  anxious.  We  want  more  capital,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  to  pay  so  much  for  it.  And  the  reason  we  want 
it  is  because  we  are  doing  so  well,  and  not  because  we  are  doing  so 
poorly. 

Take  Wisconsin  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I  appeal  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  here  for  thirty  years,  take  the  square 
miles  represented  in  Wisconsin,  and  what  other  equal  number  of 
square  miles  on  the  globe  have  reaped  such  profits  or  can  show 
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wealth  gathered  so  rapidly  as  that  in  your  hands.  X  say  it  is  a 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  world’s  history,  that  property  should  he 
accumulated  as  it  has  been  in  Wisconsin  in  thirty  years.  If  we 
are  grumblers  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  what  might  those 
have  been  who  went  before  us  ?  The  opportunities  have  been  very 
great.  Many  of  you  have  realized  comfort  and  opulence  for  your¬ 
selves  and  your  posterity;  hundreds  besides  you  have  done  the 
same.  It  is  these  opportunities  which  have  created  this  great  de¬ 
mand  for  capital.  It  was  only  by  capital  that  you  were  enabled 
to  enter  into  these  opportunities.  And  in  reference  to  that  de¬ 
mand,  the  supply  has  been  too  small.  Now  how  does  Mr.  Field 
propose  to  help  this  matter?  He  proposes  not  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  but  to  diminish  what  we  get  for  it.  Now  I  say 
in  reference  to  this,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  or  honesty  in  it, 
or  any  more  probability  of  its  succeeding  than  if,  because  I  cannot 
get  as  much  wheat  as  I  want  for  a  dollar  a  bushel,  I  should  offer 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  insist  that  men  should  bring  me  the  wheat 
at  that  price.  They  will  not  do  it,  and  all  the  legislatures  in  the 
world  could  not  make  them  do  it. 

Is  it  philosophical,  because  ten  per  cent,  will  not  bring  as 
much  capital  to  Wisconsin  as  we  want,  to  say  that  a  less  rate  will 
do  it?  It  cannot  be  done  in  that  way.  The  only  way  we  can 
bring  capital  to  Wisconsin,  is  by  paying  what  under  the  nat¬ 
ural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  capital  is  worth  to  us.  And 
when  we  go  into  market  and  pay  ten  per  cent,  for  capital,  we  do  it 
because  we  know  we  can  handle  that  capital,  even  at  ten  per  cent, 
to  advantage.  If  we  did  not  go  into  the  market  for  it,  it  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  search  us  out,  and  offer  itself  for  even  two  per  cent., 
if  we  could  not  be  induced  to  give  any  more.  Capital  is  absolutely 
good  for  nothing  unless  parties  can  use  it  to  advantage.  Capital 
above  all  things  must  enter  into  competition  for  labor,  because  it  is 
unproductive  until  it  finds  labor.  But  as  long  as  we  are  as  pros¬ 
perous  as  we  are  now,  and  as  long  as  we  can  make  such  remunera¬ 
tive  use  of  money  as  we  think  we  can,  we  shall  make  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  and  as  that  large  demand  is  felt,  and  our  capital  comes 
from  a  great  distance,  that  capital  will  bear  a  high  price. 

President  Stilson-.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  penny,  on  which  it 
says  u  one  cent,”  I  would  like  to  ask  President  Bascom,  what  is 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  without  the  Government  stamp  on  it? 
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President  Bascom.  I  don't  care  what  its  intrinsic  value  is,  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  small  coins  and  large  ones.  If  it  was 
not  worth  half  a  cent  you  could  pay  a  penny  debt  with  it,  but  if  it 
was  an  eagle  and  lacked  the  true  value,  you  could  not  pass  it  for  a 
moment  for  more  than  its  true  value.  But  people  will  not  resist 
the  fraud  in  the  small  matter  of  a  penny  if  it  is  not  of  full  value. 
We  have  been  able  to  issue  a  nickle  five-cent  piece  because  that  was 
so  little  a  thing.  We  can  gouge  people  on  a  small  scale  and  they 
will  not  stop  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  Stilson-.  Is  it  worth  one-fourth  af  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bascom.  That  don’t  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Stilso^.  What  right  would  the  Government  have  to  stamp 
that  commodity  for  four  times  what  it  is  worth,  and  compel  me 
to  take  it  for  my  wheat,  when  it  don’t  stamp  my  wheat  or  my  ox  at 
four  times  its  present  value? 

Mr.  Bascom.  But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  up  to  what  sum 
does  the  Government  allow  that  to  be  a  legal  tender?  Only  for  a 
little  contemptible  sum;  as  I  say,  it  will  condescend  to  a  small  shave. 

Secretary  Field.  I  am  very  happy  that  President  Bascom  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  upon  this  money  and  interest 
subject;  indeed,  I  invited  the  professor  and  others  to  come  here 
and  participate  in  this  discussion.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  line  of 
argument  which  those  gentlemen  would  pursue. 

Now,  sir,  the  President  of  the  University  here  stands  up  and  says 
that  paper  money  is  not  money.  He  says  it  is  a  lie  upon  the  face 
of  it.  I  want  to  show,  gentlemen,  to  you,  as  I  believe  I  can,  and  to 
the  world,  that  the  gold  base  upon  which  he  and  nearly  all  other 
educators  stand,  is  to-day  and  ever  will  be  a  base  deceit,  a  fraud,  and 
a  lie,  while  three  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  paper  is  issued  to  one  of 
gold  with  which  to  redeem  the  same.  It  has  been  so  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  and  it  will  be,  unless  you  will  simply  issue  one  dollar  in 

paper  for  one  dollar  in  gold  in  the  treasury. 

# 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  paper.  “  Gold  as  a  basis  says 
the  capitalist  and  speculator,  and  gold  bearing  bonds  based  tlieron. 
In  this  gold  basis,  bonds,  &c.,  lie  hidden  the  most  dangerous  system 
of  money  ever  instituted.  When  business  is  prosperous  and  labor 
is  profitably  employed,  then  we  enjoy  prosperity.  But  how  is  it 
when  stagnation  in  business  from  any  cause  ensues?  When  the 
storm  sets  in,  gold  is  hoarded  and  the  people  are  bankrupted  and 
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ruined-  Witness  Continental  money,,  the  panics  of  1837  and 
1857.”  But  some  of  you  perhaps  never  saw  one  of  those  little 
“shin-plasters,”  so  called,  though  you  have  heard  of  the  Continental 
money  in  this  country.  Was  that  paper  money  pure  and  simple? 
No,  sir.  It  was  paper  money  based  on  gold.  Was  it  ever  worth 
anything?  No,  sir.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  those  little  bills. 

No.  182.  Half  Dollar. 

This  bill  of  half  a  dollar  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  receive  gold  or  silver, 
at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  six-pence  sterling  per  dollar  for  the  said  bill  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resol utiou  of  the  convention  of  Maryland,  held  at  Annapolis  the  14th  day 
of  August,  1776. 

(Signed)  - . 

Mr.  Bascom.  Did  it  cease  to  be  money  when  it  was  based  on  gold, 
or  when  it  slipped  off  from  its  basis? 

Mr.  Field.  It  did  not  slip  from  the  base,  but  the  gold  wasn’t  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  hence  she  couldn’t  redeem.  Our 
national  currency  to-day  is  sound,  not  because  of  the  gold  in  the 
country  with  which  to  redeem  it,  but  because  of  the  faith,  credit 
and  stability  of  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  was  not  this  coin  obligation  good? 
Why  wasn’t  it  just  exactly  as  good  at  that  time  as  any  greenback 
or  Government  bond  in  this  country  to-day?  It  was  based  on  gold 
precisely  as  our  money  to-day  is.  If  the  President  can  say  that  it 
was  not  I  wish  him  to  answer  that  now. 

Mr.  Bascom.  It  was  not  based  on  gold,  and  I  don’t  believe  in 
a  money  based  on  gold.  Neither  of  them  were  based  on  gold  be¬ 
cause  you  could  not  get  gold  for  them.  To-day  you  cannot  get 
gold  for  greenbacks. 

Mr.  Field.  I  want  money  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  upon  property.  We  want  money  to  represent  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  this  country  and  not  based  on  the  rich  man’s  property,  gold, 
but  based  on  all  of  the  property  of  this  country,  which  is  lands 
and  other  property  as  well.  We  never  had  a  currency  in  this,  or  in 

any  other  country  that  was  based  on  the  property,  faith  and 

« 

credit  of  the  country.  It  is  based  on  gold,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
It  is  this,  that  just  so  long  as  the  currency  issued  on  that  gold  cir¬ 
culates,  just  so  long  as  the  farmer  will  take  it,  it  goes.  But  the 
very  moment  that  stagnation  in  business  comes,  or  we  mistrust  the 
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power  of  the  Government  to  redeem  in  gold,  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  we  hoard  that  gold  and  every  man  who  has  a  dollar  of  that 
money  has  lost  it  all. 

President  Bascom.  In  what  sense  could  you  base  your  paper 
money  on  the  property  of  the  country?  I  can  base  my  notes  on 
the  property  of  my  farm,  because  I  have  over  me  an  authority 
which  can  transfer  from  me  to  another  my  farm.  An  individual 
cannot  prosecute  the  Government  and  take  the  whole  property. 

Secretary  Field.  We  have  no  business  to  require  money  to  be  re¬ 
deemed.  What  do  you  want  redemption  for?  What  was  money  in¬ 
stituted  for?  It  was  not  to  be  redeemed  in  something  else.  It  was 
simply  instituted  to  be  converted  into  any  and  all  commodities  of  the 
country.  We  would  not  need  it,  if  it  was  not  for  that  purpose.  The 
gold  basis  is  a  false  basis.  It  is  the  rich  man’s  basis,  and  has  been  de¬ 
ceiving  us  all  our  lives,  and  will  to  the  end,  if  our  instructors  here 
and  everywhere  else  teach  our  children  that  it  is  the  foundation  of 
a  sound  currency.  I  say  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  had  money 
made  of  some  material  not  possessing  intrinsic  value,  and  used  gold 
for  other  purposes,  for  ornaments,  utensils,  or  what  we  please. 
We  don’t  want  it  for  money;  we  don’t  need  it.  We  are  being 
wronged  and  ruined  by  it  every  day. 

President  Bascom.  How  much  paper  money  would  you  issue? 

Secretary  Field.  I  would  have  all  the  money  issued  that  the 
people  want  and  can  secure.  And  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed 
and  unvarying,  the  amount  would  easily  be  regulated.  If  we  have 
an  hundred  millions  of  property  in  this  country  and  we  want  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  represent  it,  and  that  is  all  money  is 
for,  to  represent  property,  we  have  a  right  to  have  just  as  much 
of  it  as  that  property  will  secure,  and  the  business  of  the  country 
demands. 

President  Bascom.  How  long  would  that  money  retain  its  value? 

Secretary  Field.  Just  so  long  as  the  Government  exists,  money 
should  increase  as  property  and  business  increases.  But  I  say  right 
here,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  gentleman  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  should  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  paper  on  that  gold,  than  a  person 
owning  a  like  amount  of  property  in  real  estate.  Neither  are  just. 
The  bank  of  England  is  doing  it  to-day;  at  least  this  bank,  I  am  in¬ 
formed.  has  five  to  fifteen  dollars  in  paper  issued  to  every  one  of  gold  in 
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her  vaults;  and  the  truth  is  they  cannot  redeem  one  dollar  of  it  be¬ 
yond  their  deposits.  But  it  is  the  faith  they  have  in  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  the  gold  that  is  behind  that  keeps  the  currency  of 
the  bank  good.  Every  man  who  has  got  a  greenback  in  his  pocket 
feels  perfectly  safe.  It  is  not  because  there  is  gold  behind  it,  for 
there  is  not  five  cents  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  to  redeem  our  greenbacks  with. 

President  Bascom.  If  we  were  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  as  the 
gentleman  proposes,  suppose  we  should  fix  it  at  five  per  cent., 
though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  two  or  one  per  cent.  If 
you  undertake  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  why  not  fix  it  at  twenty 
cents  ? 

Secretary  Field.  I  would  have  the  Government  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  below  what  can  be  shown  to  be  the  average  profit  annually 
accumulating  from  the  legitimate  productive  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  it  is  not  good  argument  to  say  that  because  you  regulate 
the  value  of  money,  yon  have  the  right  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  or 
other  commodity — one  is  property,  the  other  the  representative 
only. 

President  Bascom.  Gentlemen,  that  is  exactly  where  interest 
stands  to-day,  because  men  borrow  in  view  of  those  profits,  and 
they  borrow  in  order  to  make  those  profits.  And  although  A.  B. 
and  C.  fail,  a  sharp  man  goes  in  and  uses  his  money  so  as  to  realize 
those  profits. 

It  is  to  suppose  us  to  be  all  fools,  to  suppose  we  take  money 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole  than  we  can  realize 
again  in  the  use  of  it.  We  don’t  do  that;  we  are  not  bound  to  have 
money  to  carry  on  business,  because  we  are  not  bound  to  carry  on 
business,  and  for  us  to  carry  on  business  when  we  are  all  losing 
by  it,  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  all  fools  and  nothing  short  of 
it.  We  borrow  because  we  can  use  money  to  advantage  to  our¬ 
selves.  And  we  have  used  it  in  Wisconsin,  as  I  have  said,  for  ten 
per  cent,  and  have  come  out  with  these  fruits  of  thirty  years  labor 
and  accumulation  instead  of  exhaustion.  We  have  more  than  paid 
for  that  capital,  and  are  where  we  are  to-day  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  took  it  at  that  rate,  and  that  profits  have  been  the  very 
things  that  have  determined  the  price  of  money. 

But  I  say  if  the  gentleman  undertakes  to  step  in  and  say  what 
the  rate  of  interest  shall  be,  he  may  just  as  well  say  one  percent,  as 
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five  per  cent.,  and  all  the  better  say  one  per  cent.  I  would  ask  him  to 
follow  it  up  and  say  it  shall  be  nothing.  Who  is  going  to  come 
here  and  furnish  money  at  five  per  cent.?  Nobody.  Is  anybody 
coming  from  abroad  to  furnish  it  at  five  per  cent.?  It  will  not  be 
forthcoming  any  more  than  wheat  would  be  forthcoming  if  the 
market  price  was  one  dollar  and  we  should  only  offer  fifty  cents.  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  five  per  cent,  but  it  cannot 
make  any  one  furnish  the  capital  at  that  rate. 

Will  I  take  the  easy  course  of  lending  my  money,  or  will  I  take 
the  more  laborious  course  of  entering  into  business?  If  I  cannot 
get  what  I  can  make  in  business,  I  will  enter  into  business.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  even  now  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  business 
because  they  can  make  more  than  to  loan  the  money,  and  if  you 
undertake  to  say  you  will  not  give  what  the  money  is  worth,  for  it, 
they  will  keep  their  money  at  home  and  do  their  own  business, 
and  you  will  have  no  money.  You  must  follow  up  your  law  by 
saying  men  shall  lend  to  you.  Your  law  is  just  good  for  nothing 
if  you  don’t  do  that.  We  may  as  well  say  that  men  in  the  west 
must  sell  wheat  for  fifty  cents  because  we  want  it  at  that.  The  wheat 
will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  we  then  send  constables  to  see  that  it 
is  forthcoming. 

The  gentleman  has  no  limit  to  his  proposition.  Why  not  say, 
instead  of  a  hundred  millions,  just  as  much  money  as  we  want? 
Then  the  first  boy  in  the  street  would  fill  his  pockets  and  step  into 
the  store  and  find  that  his  pocket-full  would  not  buy  a  stick  of 
candy.  Then  he  would  empty  his  pockets  again  of  that  worse 
than  worthless  stuff'.  I  can  sit  at  my  table  and  write  paper  money, 
and  I  can  make  myself  rich  according  to  your  plan,  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  world  is  not  made  on  that  scheme.  You  and  I  will  have 
to  work  for  our  wealth. 

President  Stilsoist.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  regretted  that  theory 
and  experience  do  not  agree.  I  must  beg  to  disagree  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  president  at  this  time,  in  the  operation  of  the  usury  or  interest 
law.  My  hair  is  now  gray  and  a  little  over  half  of  my  years  have  been 
spent  in  this  beautiful  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  we  would  take  in  exchange  for  our  commodities,  the  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company  money  of  Milwaukee,  which  had  no 
banking  powers,  had  no  collaterals  whatever,  except  the  integrity 
of  Alexander  Mitchell,  and  yet  we  were  very  glad  and  anxious  to 
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take  it,  sis  we  had  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  but  we  could  not  get 
it;  it  did  not  come  here.  When  we  came  here,  we  brought  a  little 
gold  with  us,  but  as  each  man  had  never  but  a  very  little  gold, 
there  came  a  time  when  we  had  no  money  and  we  took  Mitchell’s 
money  without  any  basis  except  Mitchell’s  promise  to  pay. 

President  Bascom.  But,  supposing  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  paid, 
what  then? 

President  Stilson.  We  should  have  lost  what  we  had  Mitchell’s 
promise  for,  and  we  took  those  promises  to  pay  because  we  had 
adopted  those  absurd  theories  of  President  Bascom — a  metalie  cur¬ 
rency — and  we  reaped  the  bitter  fruits.  The  money  shark  came 
along  here,  Mitchell’s  promise  was  out  here,  a  man  had  a  little  hard 
monejr  in  his  pocket  and  he  wanted  to  loan  it  for  six  per  cent,  a 
month  and  shut  up  Mitchell.  In  the  territorial  times  we  said,  will 
you  have  banks  or  no  banks?  We  voted  to  have  no  banks  and  we 
made  a  mistake.  The  money  lender  said  you  have  provided  no 
banking-law  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  was  invoked  and  took 
hold  of  Mitchell  and  shut  up  his  doors.  Mitchell  had  a  million  of 
money  and  he  might  have  retired;  he  might  have  said,  I  would  have 
redeemed  my  pledges  but  you  would  not  let  me  go  on.  He  might 
have  said,  good-bye,  and  walked  off  with  his  money  in  his  pocket. 

I  still  remember  when  the  hard-money  lender  demanded  six  per 
cent,  a  month,  and  did  the  borrower  pay  it  because  he  expected  to 
make  it  out  of  his  business?  No;  he  had  been  unfortunate  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  property  or  pay  to  the  money¬ 
lender  six  per  cent,  a  month.  I  thank  God  I  never  was  compelled 
to  pay  six  per  cent,  a  month;  I  have  taken  my  pail  of  butter  to 
town  and  sold  it,  as  well  as  this,  that,  and  the  other  article,  to  pay 
unlawful  interest  to  the  money-lender,  when  the  law  said  he  should 
not  take  but  twelve  per  cent,  and  he  took  twent}r-five  per  cent. 
But,  thank  God,  by  my  perseverance  I  soon  shook  him  off*.  Finally  he 
was  put  down  to  twelve  per  cent,  then  to  ten,  then  to  seven  per  cent. 
Then  the  Government  was  in  an  extremity.  Government  could 
not  make  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  out  of  money,  but  she 
was  in  an  extremity  and  had  to  carry  on  an  unholy  war,  and  she 
bid  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  And  then  in  Wisconsin  we 
were  limited  to  seven  per  cent.  Then  the  money  men  said,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  paying  higher  than  the  state  will  permit  you  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  law  was  amended  and  made  it  ten  per  cent.,  and 
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the  moneyed  man  is  still  fastening  his  grasp  on  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  demanding  his  ten  per  cent. 

I  recollect  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  Em¬ 
ployed  on  my  farm  were  about  a  dozen  men,  and  in  the  mill 
about  fifteen  men,  and  those  men  were  hired  for  two  dollars  a  month 
in  money  and  the  rest  in  lumber.  And  the  money-lender  was  de¬ 
manding  six  per  cent,  a  month  all  the  time.  One  time  I  went  in 
to  dinner,  and  said  I,  u  boys,  I  have  sold  a  load  of  lumber  and  have 
got  all  the  money  for  it.”  By  the  wa}r,  I  would  say  I  run  the  mill 
all  the  summer  long  and  never  took  as  much  money  in  the  yard  as 
it  took  to  buy  the  oil  for  the  mill,  and  when  I  said  “  I  have  got 
all  the  mone^y  for  the  lumber  that  I  sold,”  one  man  said  “yes,  it  was 
a  back  load,  I  saw  the  man  carry  it  off  on  his  shoulder.” 

President  Bascom.  I  wish  very  much  to  make  myself  plain  on 
this  subject,  because  I  do  believe  it  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  you 
as  farmers.  I  believe  if  you  run  into  any  wild-cat  scheme  of  cur¬ 
rency  you  will  in  the  end  rue  it.  There  is  no  way  of  settling  prices 
except  by  trading  things  of  value  for  things  that  have  value.  If  I 
could  multiply  paper  indefinitely,  then  I  could  not,  in  a  short  time, 
sell  it  for  anything  that  could  not  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Every¬ 
thing  that  had  value  would  cease  to  exchange  itself  for  that  which 
had  no  intrinsic  value  whatever.  If  we  were  to  increase  our  paper 
money,  immediately  it  would  be  in  excess  of  everything  else,  and 
prices  would  again  go  up  because  money  was  going  down.  Now, 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  that  it  is  always  very  disastrous 
to  the  farmer,  compared  with  any  one  else,  if  prices  are  going  up. 
the  price  of  farm  produce  is  settled  very  much  by  the  price  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  these  are  settled  by  a  foreign  market.  If  all  the  things 
at  home  are  rising  in  price,  and  your  wheat  is  not  rising  in  price  cor¬ 
respondingly,  you  will  find  that  the  things  you  sell  are  low,  but  ’the 
things  you  buy  are  high,  and  therefore  the  rise  is  taking  constantly 
out  of  your  pockets.  It  is  not  as  necessary  for  any  other  portion  of 
the  community  that  prices  should  remain  comparatively  firm r as  it 
is  for  farmers,  because  other  articles  will  change  prices  more  easily, 
and  your  articles  will  go  up  more  slowly,  and  therefore  the  balance 
will  always  be  against  you.  I  believe  all  classes,  especially  farmers, 
ought  to  stand  up  for  a  sound  currency  which  keeps  prices  steady. 
The  whole  history  of  th,e  world  is  against  the  scheme  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Why  the  world  has  tried  again  and  again  to  make  money 
IT  A 
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on  paper,  and  it  lias  never  succeeded.  The  whole  gist  of  what  was 
said  about  Mr.  Mitchell  vanishes  at  once  when  we  find  out  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  paid  and  the  Government  don’t  propose  to  pay.  If  Mr.' 

Mitchell  had  refused  to  pay,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  his 

/ 

money.  If  the  Government  issues  money  and  don’t  propose  to 
pay,  it  will  come  to  naught,  just  as  other  countries  have  done. 

The  gentleman  uses  the  word  “  extortion  ”  in  relation  to  capital, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  says,  you  must  furnish  him  j'our  goods 
for  his  price.  We  will  regulate  by  law,  what  you  shall  furnish 
your  goods  for.  Remember  much  of  our  money  comes  from 
England,  or  Europe.  How  are  we  going  to  get  that  money? 
If  it  is  not  brought  here,  then  the  price  of  money  will  still  be  too  high. 
If  we  offer  less  inducements  than  we  offer  now,  we  shall  not  get 
the  capital  without  we  can  follow  up  the  law  by  a  law  compell¬ 
ing  men  to  furnish  us  their  capital  at  our  prices.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  a  far  greater  extortion  than  to  let  supply  and 
demand  regulate  the  price  of  the  commodity.  I  say  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  Wisconsin  are  relatively  in  good  condition.  The  capitalists 
have  no  power  over  them.  The  capitalist  has  come  a  long  way  on 
purpose  to  help  those  who  need  help;  you  would  have  been  no  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  they  had  not  come.  Europe  brings  us  railroad-iron  and 
many  commodities  that  have  value.  My  money  is  not  a  thing 
peculiar  by  itself,  but  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  other  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  ungrateful  on  our  part  to  say  these  men  have  done 
us  an  injury;  they  are  no  more  greedy  than  you  are,  not  a  bit. 
They  are  no  more  exacting  than  you  are  or  I  am.  We  stand  on 
pure  natural  business  principles.  It  is  a  free-trade  transaction, 
and  we  all  stand  on  natural  law.  They  use  what  they  have  and 
use  it  as  skillfully  as  they  are  able.  And  you  use  what  you  have, 
and  use  it  as  skillfully  as  you  are  able. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Field,  is  where  he  is  to-da,y  by  borrowing  money, 
if  he  did  borrow,  aud  he  has  no  right  to  curse  the  man  who  helped 
him. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  want  to  borrow  some  money.  I  know  where  I 
can  get  it  at  ten  per  cent.  I  have  got  some  men  that  have  been 
working  on  the  railroad,  and  their  pay  is  due  next  month.  But  I 
know  where  I  can  get  it  at  ten  per  cent.  Now  will  you  pass  a  law 
that  I  shall  not  pay  ten  per  cent.?  You  and  I,  Mr.  Field,  had  a 
clatter  once  in  the  legislature  on  that  subject  of  interest.  Now,  I 
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want  to  borrow  some  money  and  how  are  you  going  to  help  me  do 
it  with  your  theory? 

Secretary  Field.  I  would  have  Government  fix  interest  at  not 
more  than  three  to  four  per  cent.,  and  fix  severe  penalties  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  That  rate  is  as  high  as  the  industries  of  the  people 
will  warrant  them  in  paying. 

Mr.  Robbins.  What  are  }Tou  going  to  do  with  me,  I  want  to 
borrow  some  money  ? 

Secretary  Field.  When  the  law  was  ten  per  cent.,  people  loaned 
at  ten  per  cent.,  and  if  you  will  bring  it  down  to  six  per  cent.,  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  will  be  loaned  at  that,  provided  it  was 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  farmers  of  Nebraska,  last  year,  when  they 
wanted  a  dollar,  had  to  send  to  Massachusetts  and  get  Professor 
Perry  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  money  they  should  have,  and  his 
theory  or  speech  was  given  to  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers  and 
published.  And  those  papers  have  been  hired  by  capitalists  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  that  theory.  And  if  those  people  had  been  alive 
in  the  days  of  old  Belshazzar,  they  would  have  been  burned,  rather 
than  bow  down  to  the  golden  image. 

I  want  to  sav  that  the  reason  bullion  is  worth  as  much  as  coin 
* 

is  because  they  charge  nothing  for  coining  bullion  into  coin. 
If  our  Government  would  undertake  to  manufacture  woolen  goods 
and  give  as  many  pounds  of  cloth  as  it  received  of  wool,  wool  would 
be  worth  as  much  as  cloth. 

Is  a  mortgage  less  valuable  because  it  is  written  on  paper  than  if 
it  was  written  on  gold?  It  is  the  land  that  contains  the  value  and 
not  the  paper.  It  is  the  land  and  real  estate  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  wealth  of  this  country,  and  has  to  pay  for  our  money,  and  it 
make  no  difference,  whether  that  money  is  gold  or  paper.  I 
want  to  tell  the  Professor  that  we  have  not  flourished  in  the  West 
as  well  as  he  thinks  for,  and  if  we  did,  it  is  not  because  we  had  gold 
as  a  circulating  medium.  We  had  plenty  of  money  in  the  olden 
time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  if  these  green¬ 
backs  are  lies,  we  have  been  committing  a  notorious  crime,  we  have 
been  compelling  our  soldiers  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at  and  then  to 
take  lies  in  payment;  and  when  they  have  been  killed,  we  have  com¬ 
pelled  their  widows  to  take  lies  for  their  pensions  and  losses.  If  so, 
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the  party  in  power  is  the  father  of  lies.  All  the  true  basis  of  money 
is  real  estate.  I  would  have  the  Government  loan  money  to  the 
borrower  at  a  fair  rate.  What  right  have  we  to  charter  two  thou¬ 
sand  banks  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  money  through  the 
country  and  furnishing  that  money  at  one  per  cent.,  and  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  we  will  redeem  it  if  they  don’t?  1  would  have 
the  Government  loan  that  money  in  ever  county  and  town  where  it 
could  be  secured  by  double  its  value  in  lands,  and  I  would  have  the 
money  convertable  into  bonds  at  3  per  cent.,  and  re-con vertable 
again.  If  the  people  should  be  crushed,  as  they  have  been  for  years, 
they  will  soon  come  where  they  cannot  bear  the  burthen  any  longer 
and  will  repudiate  the  whole  thing.  God  forbid  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  shall  ever  come  to  pass!  We  are  ruined  by  high  rates  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Orledge.  It  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  to  see  the  interest 
that  is  manifested  in  this  question.  Finance,  taxation,  tariff,  all  in¬ 
terest  us  even  before  the  transportation  question.  I  have  found 
that  the  most  difficult  thing  for  me  to  do  in  my  life  was  to  unlearn 
the  lessons  of  m}r  youth.  So  the  hard  money  men  of  the  country 
have  the  hardest  lessons  to  unlearn,  the  lessons  of  the  past.  I 
insist  that  gold  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  was  years  ago.  I  have  given 
some  attention  to  this  question  during  the  last  year  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  only  see  what  is  being- 
done.  I  only  know  that  unfortunately  for  our  profession  here,  that 
for  the  ten  years  we  have  had  paper-money,  that  just  as  soon  as  it 
could  settle  down  on  a  basis  of  certainty,  that  just  as  soon  as  it  dropped 
into  a  certain  position  where  it  would  have  remained  steadily  at  that  • 
value  up  to  to-day,  that  the  capitalists  would  not  let  the  mone}r  alone. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  us  that  there  is  such  difficulty  in  settling 
this  question,  because  it  tends  to  destroy  confidence  and  undermine 
values,  and  every  one  must  see  that.  I  begin  to  look  at  this  question 
from  another  stand-point  from  what  I  used  to.  I  have  learned  that  my 
father’s  teachings  were  not  always  correct,  and  as  Mr.  Anderson 
says,  in  too  many  cases  we  import  our  teachers  from  the  East,  where 
the  hard-money  people  live.  But  if  a  teacher  teaches  us  falsely,  or 
we  don’t  understand  him,  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  tell  him  so. 

This  money  that  we  have,  which  these  professors  tell  us  is  worth 
nothing  at  all,  buys  us  everything  that  wC  want,  and  we  can  go 
anywhere  we  please  with  it,  and  we  get  within  ten  cents  as  much 
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for  it  as  if  we  had  a  gold  dollar.  I  have  bought  many  pounds  of 
cheese  during  the  last  few  years,  and  sent  it  to  England,  just  as  if 
I  had  had  gold.  And  I  do  believe  that  if  the  politicians  would  let 
us  alone  we  could  get  along  with  the  money  we  have  now  as  well 
as  if  we  had  gold,  provided  we  are  not  such  consummate  fools  as  to 
pay  interest  on  the  money  in  our  own  pockets. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  wish  to  ask  Professor  Baseom  if,  with  all  civilized 
people,  the  bulk  of  money  is  not  paper,  and  among  the  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations  their  currency  is  not  metallic? 

President  Bascom.  One  gentleman  seems  to  object  to  sending 
East  for  teachers.  Well,  I  am  tough,  I  do  not  care  for  any  remarks 
that  one  may  make,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  Wisconsin  can 
do  any  better  than  to  send  as  far  as  it  has  for  me,  I  hope  it  will  do 
so.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  West  while  I  am  in  the  West. 

In  reference  to  the  other  point.  It  is  true  that  in  most  civilized 
countries  there  is  a  mixed  paper  and  metallic  currency.  But  it  is 
true  of  those  civilized  countries,  with  the  exception  of  our  own, 
and  Austria,  and  the  Papal  dominion,  that  a  dollar  in  paper  is  equal 
to  a  dollar  in  gold.  All  the  places  in  which  I  was  compelled  in 
traveling  to  shave  my  money  in  exchange,  were  Austria,  Rome  and 
the  United  States,  because  in  these  countries  the  promise  to  pay 
was  not  met.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  promise  to  pay  shall  be 
met  until  the  man  who  holds  the  promise  asks  payment;  but  when 
he  does  ask  it,  and  cannot  get  it,  then  the  note  he  holds  begins 
to  depreciate. 

On  the  notes  of  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  notes  of  the 
*  Pope  and  the  notes  of  Uncle  Sam,  there  is  a  depreciation  when  the 
pay  is  asked  for.  To  make  notes  without  any  intention  of  paying 
them  is  a  fraud.  I  would  have  a  metallic  currency  dollar  for  dollar 
and  no  paper  except  business  paper.  If  we  had  a  dollar  for  dollar 
currency,  a  stable  measure  of  value,  the  most  stable  that  is  possible, 
we  should  not  have  a  yard-stick  forty  inches  long  at  one  time  and  thir¬ 
ty  inches  at  another.  The  financial  yard  is  now  thirteen  per  cent,  too 
long.  At  one  time  during  the  war  it  was  180  per  cent,  too  long. 
[f‘  we  had  a  dollar  for  dollar  currency  we  should  have  a  yard-stick 
of  uniform  length,  and  it  would  put  us  in  honest  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  one  with  another. 

I  trust  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  will  not  think  they  can  get  an 
advantage  by  law  over  other  people  of  equal  rights  in  the  land.  I 
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believe  that  above  all  things  we  should  not  strive  to  take  advantage 
of  our  neighbors  by  law:  Certainly,  if  we  undertake  to  out  wit 
politicians  by  law,  we  do  what  the  old  saying  forbids  us  to  do, 
“Fight  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons.”  We  should  be  content 
to  stand  where  nature  puts  us.  There  I  am  willing  to  stand. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say.  I  have  always  been 
a  free-trader  in  money  as  well  as  everything  else,  and  so  far  as  inter¬ 
est  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  mankind  misses  it  terribly  in  getting 
it  up  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  If  one-fifth  part  of  the  people  had 
all  the  money  and  went  to  loaning  it  to  the  other  four-fifths,  in 
seven  years,  three  months,  and  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  they 
would  have  all  that  money  back  again,  and  the  four-fifths  would 
owe  the  one-fifth  the  original  amount.  It  eats  itself  up  once  in 
seven  years,  three  months  and  three  days.  And  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  panics  that  come  around  as  often  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lake 
Erie,  what  we  call  the  seven  year’s  tide.  Once  in  seven  years  one 
part  of  community  is  wiped  out.  Hence  I  am  for  free-trade  in 
money.  I  believe  it  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  no  people 
can  stand  over  three  per  cent,  in  a  commercial  sense.  But  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  circulating  medium,  I  will  say  only  one  word  on  that. 
I  have  always  been  considered  considerable  of  a  hard-money  man. 
I  don’t  object  now  to  greenbacks,  if  I  could  get  them.  The  great 
trouble  with  me  is  I  cannot  get  as  many  as  I  want.  But  what  is 
it  that  makes  the  value  of  greenbacks?  We  know  very  well  that 
it  is  not  in  the  pitch,  tar,  green  paint  or  silk  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  the  value  of  all  bills  is  predicted  upon  faith.  Faith 
they  say  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  not  seen.  But  so 
long  as  you  have  faith  in  a  bank-bill  and  it  passes,  you  are  all  right. 
And  if  anybody  else  don’t  have  the  same  faith  in  it,  there  is  a  run 
on  the  bank,  and  down  it  goes. 

When  Lycurgus  ordained  that  gold  and  silver  should  have  no 
value  whatever,  and  that  nothing  but  iron  should  have  any  value 
whatever,  then  they  had  no  faith  in  gold  and  silver  because  he  had 
ordained  that  gold  and  silver  should  have  no  value.  And  they  cer¬ 
tain^  had  no  faith  in  iron  because  they  could  not  use  it  and  they 
never  did. 

And  when  Louis  XVII  of  France,  ordained  that  they  should 
alloy  his  gold  with  30  per  cent,  of  alloy,  it  did  not  pass  because 
they  had  no  faith  in  it.  Even  if  it  is  gold  and  silver  it  rests  on 
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faith.  And  if  you  have  faith  in  it  it  is  as  good  as  anything,  if  it  is 
even  a  chip  with  uone  dollar"  written  on  it.  Faith  is  the  ne plus 
ultra  of  all  things. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Green  county.  There  are  some  points  not  yet 
touched.  I  understood  the  Professor  to  be  in  favor  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  metallic  currency  and  no  legal  interest  at  all,  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  interest.  The  Professor  is  trying  to  get  us  into  an  experi¬ 
ment  here  that  has  never  been  tried  to  any  extent  in  any  country. 
Last  night  he  was  rather  against  going  into  wild  experiments,  If 
he  goes  back  upon  our  bank  currency  one  must  admit  that  he 
has  a  weak  foundation.  It  would  be  like  the  Frenchman’s  debt, 
who  went  to  the  merchant  that  owed  him  $500,  and  said  he  must 
have  it,  and  when  the  merchant  paid  it  he  looked  at  it  and  said,  I 
wish  you  would  take  it  back.  Why?  said  the  merchant.  Well, 
said  the  Frenchman,  you  have  it  and  me  don’t^want  it,  but  you  not 
have  it,  me  want  it  bad. 

When  the  panic  came  in  New  York,  the  banks  had  to  suspend 
or  every  one  forfeit  their  charter.  But  their  bills  were  just  as  good 
in  the  streets  the  next  day,  because  the  Government  and  the  State 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  those  bills.  It  was  not  because  there 
was  gold  behind  it,  but  because  the  faith  of  the  State  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  was  behind  it.  In  1857,  it  was  the  hoarding  of  the  gold. 
Last  year  it  was  the  hoarding  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  bank  bills. 
We  had  faith  in  those  bills  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  the  payment  of  those  bills.  Wre  have  a  cur¬ 
rency  got  up  not  by  the  people  and/or  the  people,  but  by  the  bond 
holders  and  banks  for  the  benefit  of  themselves. 

Now,  let  us  have  currency  not  redeemable  in  gold  or  United 
States  bonds,  with  a  low  rate  of  interest;  then  every  body  could 
have  just  what  they  wanted  in  currency,  just  what  the  business  of 
the  country  demanded.  The  bank  of  Venice  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  kept  its  currency  superior  to  gold  and  there  was  no  redemp¬ 
tion  about  it.  The  effect  of  adopting  President  Bascom’s  theory  of 
a  metallic  currency  must  be  to  reduce  our  currency  down  nearly 
three  times  and  make  the  debtor  pay  the  creditor  three  times  the 
amount  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay,  because  you  have  increased  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  so  as  to  make  it  cost  just  as  much  to  get  one  dol¬ 
lar  then,  as  now  to  get  three. 

If  a  man  is  sick  there  is  always  some  expense  in  getting  well,  but 
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you  have  your  doctor’s  bill  on  hand.  Now  we  are  financially  sick, 
and  the  question  is  whether  we  better  remain  sick  as  long  as  we 
live.  Shall  we  allow  obligations  to  go  on  steadily  depreciating  so 
that  the  debt  we  incur  to-day  don’t  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
things  in  ten  years  as  they  do  now? 

Mr.  Sanderson-.  There  is  evidently  a  great  wrong  somewhere, 
either  my  friend  Robbins  is  wrong,  or  my  other  friend  Field  is 
wrong.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Field  if  there  is  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  all  from  being  money-lenders,  if  we  turn  our  property  into 
money,  and  if  we  can  make  more  out  of  that  by  lending  it  at  ten 
pes  cent.,  why  don’t  we  all  do  it  ?  Are  we  not  very  stupid  for  not 
doing  it,  if  we  are  all  going  to  get  rich  so  quick  by  it  ? 

President  Bascom.  If  money  rests  only  on  property,  why  not 
have  just  as  much  money  as  our  property  represents?  Why  not 
put  it  all  into  money,  and  go  to  loaning  the  money  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Boa^stor.  I  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  for 
a  few  minutes.  I  was  here  at  the  last  convention  of  this  society 
and  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  sympathy  and  philan¬ 
thropy  exhibited  in  the  papers  that  were  produced. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  that  spirit.  I  remarked  it  at 
the  time,  and  I  was  anxious  when  Secretary  Field’s  paper  on  inter¬ 
est  was  read,  to  rise  and  make  a  few  remarks  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  will  recollect  an  individual  like  your  humble 
servant,  popping  up  frequently,  desiring  to  speak,  but  who  did  not 
get  a  chance  to.  I  am  no  professor,  except  to  a  great  amount  of 
ignorance,  but  I  don’t  consider  this  convention  a  just  representation 
of  the  farming-interest  of  our  state.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
an  individual  who  started  with  nothing  but  his  hands.  His  prop¬ 
erty  was  deeded  for  him  by  a  speculator,  who  gave  him  three  to  five 
years,  at  12  per  cent.,  and  the  time  rolled  by.  He  has  been  work¬ 
ing,  with  strict  economy,  (for  it  is  your  humble  servant),  and  to 
this  day  he  has  been  paying  interest  on  the  money  owed  for  that 
farm,  and  within  the  last  two  years  this  individual  has  been  fore¬ 
closed  upon  ^because  this  accumulative  interest  rolled  over  like  a 
snow-ball,  and  he  could  not  make  his  payments,  and  consequentl}r 
he  finally  lost  his  farm. 

President  Bascom.  We  need  to  be  thoroughly  sympathetic  one 
with  another.  But  we  need  always  to  have  that  intelligence  that 
will  enable  us,  when  we  are  in  trouble  through  our  own  faults,  to 
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lay  the  blame  on  ourselves  where  it  belongs,  instead  of  on  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Contentment  begets  courage  and  makes  good  citizens.  If  a  man 
gets  restless  aud  looks  for  help  in  some  other  way  than  by  his  own 
activity,  he  is  likely  to  fail.  This  world  is  not  partial  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  party,  but  every  man  must  be  active  and  diligent. 

Suppose  that  one-third  of  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin  own  their 
farms  free  of  debt,  that  another  third  have  their  farms  so  seriously 
encumbered  as  to  require  the  utmost  labor  and  economy  on  their 
part  to  sweat  it  through,  and  that  the  remaining  third  will  loose 
their  farms  because  of  the  encumbrance  on  them.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  peculiarly  hard  about  this  condition  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  ? 
It  seems  to  me  not;  when  you  come  to  consider  who  those  farmers 
are,  where  they  came  from,  and  the  amount  of  capital  they  brought 
with  them.  Remember  that  they  were  gathered  largely  from  men 
relatively  destitute  of  capital  in  the  older  states  and  the  old  country; 
consider  the  amount  of  capital  and  intelligence  they  brought  here, 
and  I  ask  you  where  else  could  they  have  put  that  measure  of  money 
and  knowledge  to  use  and  realize  a  more  general  prosperity  from  it  ? 
In  no  place  on  earth,  I  think.  If  they  had  gone  into  the  city  of 
New  York  and  set  up  business  side  by  side  with  Alexander  Stewart 
the  chances  are  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  would  have  sunk  into 
irredeemable  poverty.  The  failure  of  a  business  man  of  a  city  is 
much  more  complete  than  that  of  a  farmer.  It  is  only  one  in  a 
million  that  shoots  up  like  Mr.  Stewart  in  brain  power,  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  so  in  business. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  as  I  met 
them  a  few  days  ago  in  convention,  have  not  had  more  than  your 
average  success  in  life,  though  they  are  probably  equal  to  you  in 
average  intelligence.  I  don’t  complain  of  my  circumstances  in  the 
world,  yet  your  President,  Mr.  Stilson,  I  believe,  can  cover  every 
dollar  of  my  money  with  a  five  dollar  bill  and  have  money  left. 
Money  made  in  farming. 

You  cannot  find  anywhere  else  so  large  a  body  of  men  with  so 
little  capital  who  have  succeeded  better  in  life  under  like  advant¬ 
ages  than  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  Most  of  you  have  succeeded, 
and  most  of  you  have  succeeded  unusually  well.  And  you  have 
done  it  under  conditions  which  you  call  hard  conditions;  but  they 
are  not  hard,  as  conditions  go  in  this  world.  You  could  not  have 
put  yourselves  anywhere  where  you  could  have  done  better,  on  the 
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earth’s  surface.  Let  us  have  the  contentment  which  begets  cour¬ 
age,  makes  us  good  citizens  and  does  not  leave  us  uneasy,  ready  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  somebody  by  law,  or  to  take  an  advantage  of 
our  neighbor.  Let  us  accept  the  natural  conditions  that  nature 
gives  us,  rejoice  in  them  and  persevere  in  developing  them. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  currency,  one  large  object  of  money 
is  to  measure  values.  It  takes  values  and  holds  them  for  a  time, 
and  then  gives  them  up  again.  Money  is  constantly  put  to  that 
use.  You  have  an  article  of  a  certain  value,  you  sell  it  for  money 
which  holds  the  value  of  the  thing  sold  till  you  wish  to  transfer  it 
to  something  else.  The  use  of  the  money  is  to  measure  and  to  hold 
that  value  as  the  half-bushel-measures  and  holds  the  wheat.  It  is 
nonsense  to  assert  that  that  which  of  itself  has  no  value,  can  meas¬ 
ure  value  or  can  permanently  hold  value.  This  cannot  be  done 
any  more  than  you  can  measure  twenty  feet  by  that  which  has  no 
length.  Money  itself  must  have  a  permanent  value  in  order  to 
measure  value.  Paper-money  has  no  value  of  itself,  though  it  may 
gauge  value  for  a  time  because  of  its  relation  to  gold.  If  it  slips 
away  from  gold  it  loses  its  stability.  Its  value  will  then  depend 
upon  its  quantity.  Our  yard-stick  has  become  now  long  and  now 
short,  and  it  loses  its  entire  power  to  measure  anything. 

President  Stilson.  I  don’t  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  con¬ 
vention  very  long,  but  as  I  am  occasionally  made  a  target  by 
learned  men,  it  has  been  my  rule  to  always  paddle  my  own  canoe. 
I  am  a  farmer’s  son,  but  so  far  as  the  hardships  and  the  pay  of  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  I  could  fully  realize  what  the  president  has 
stated,  for  I  myself  in  my  younger  days  was  a  middle-state  school¬ 
master.  But  the  contest  is  not  between  us  producers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  are  producers  of  thought  or 
of  materials.  It  is  between  productive  industry  and  capital.  Here 
is  where  the  war  is.  There  is  between  those  elements  a  combative 
force  as  between  heat  and  cold,  as  to  which  shall  have  supremacy. 
We  claim  that  centralized  capital  has  got  the  supremacy  over  in¬ 
dustry,  over  the  farmer,  the  college  professor,  and  all  who  are  labor¬ 
ing  men  for  the  good  of  humanity.  And  as  for  my  individual  self, 
the  professor  has  singled  me  out  and  I  will  reply  by  placing  myself 
beside  two  of  my  intimate  friends  who  have  become  capitalists,  al¬ 
though  they  started  out  with  almost  the  same  capital  that  I  did. 
And  where  I  can  put  down  a  dollar  to-day,  they  can  put  down  five 
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or  ten;  and  yet  they  were  men  of  about  the  same  age  and  probably 
about  the  same  capacity. 

What  would  the  Professor  have  said  here  last  fall,  if  he  had  seen 
the  uprising  of  the  people  over  the  transportation  question?  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  brought  the  Dartmouth  College  case  in  here. 
But  our  courts  have  decided  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  regulate  railroads.  If  so,  how  much  more,  after  Government 
has  coined  the  money,  and  given  it  a  value  which  it  has  not  of  itself — 
how  much  more  is  it  the  business  of  legislation  to  protect  us  against 
collective  capital  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  to  fix  the  value  of  that  money  it  has  coined  and 
stamped,  and  that  alone  can  be  done  by  fixing  the  rate  of  interest. 
I  claim  that  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  brought  within  range  of 
the  producing  class,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  and  all  classes 
that  are  industrial.  Capital  to-day  gets  more  than  its  share  of 
the  reward.  When  the  Government  entered  the  market  and  paid 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  the  capitalists  said  you  can’t  have  our 
money  unless  you  will  repeal  the  law  and  give  us  the  right  to  take 
ten  per  eent.  But  now,  Government  having  gone  a  long  way  be¬ 
low  seven  per  cent,  do  these  same  capitalists  ask  us  to  put  the  inter¬ 
est  down  correspondingly?  No.  Capitalists  have  their  iron  grasp 
upon  industry  to-day,  by  the  unjust  power  of  money,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  overshadow  the  people. 

Capital  is  being  concentrated,  and  Millionaires  have  made  for¬ 
tunes,  while  industries  of  every  kind  are  languishing  throughout 
the  land.  When  will  we,  by  healthy  and  wholesome  laws,  surround 
and  control  capital,  by  a  proper  rate  of  interest,  as  we  have  estab- 
lised  the  principle  that  legislators  have  the  right  to  control  railroads. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Potter  law  is  perfect,  or  anything  except 
that  the  general  fundamental  principle  has  been  established  by  the 
courts  that  the  railroads  are  the  creatures  and  subjects  of  law,  and 
we  ask  that  the  same  thing  be  established  in  regard  to  money  and 
its  power  of  accumulation. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  claim  that  I  am  more  interested  in  this  question 
than  any  other  man  in  this  house.  I  think  I  am  between  these  two 
fires  myself.  I  came  here  expressly  to  read  a  paper,  and  I  saw  this 
convention  was  opposed  to  my  reading  the  paper,  and  I  have  not 
read  it. 

Secretary  Field.  Dare  Mr.  Robbins  look  me  in  the  face  and  say 
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that  I  did  not  call  for  his  paper,  and  that  he  said  he  was  not  ready 
to  read  it? 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  had  a  paper,  but  not  one  that  I  dare  read  before 
this  convention.  I  said  in  that  paper  that  you  could  no  more  tell 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Madison  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  than  you  could  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat.  And 
I  stand  here  now,  and  defy  any  man  to  tell  me  how  much  it  costs 
to  transport  one  ton  of  grain,  or  coal,  or  anything  else,  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  Madison.  I  say  Mr.  S.  S.  Merrill  himself  can’t  do  it.  I 
defy  any  expert  to  tell  what  it  casts  to  transport  one  ton  of  freight 
from  one  point  to  another. 

You  pretend  to  say  that  you  shall  have  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and 
no  more.  And  if  you  have  the  right  to  say  that,  you  have  the 
right  to  say  one  per  cent.  If  you  have  the  right  to  say  I  shall 
transport  a  ton  of  grain  for  one  cent  a  mile,  you  have  the  right  to 
say  I  shall  transport  it  for  nothing. 

I  have  been  putting  money  into  railroads  but  I  haven’t  made 
anything  and  my  note  is  out  now  for  $18,000,  put  into  a  railroad 
since  your  last  convention:  I  knew  your  disposition  then,  but  still 
I  had  part  of  my  money  in  it  and  I  must  go  on.  I  don’t  believe 
that  any  corporation  has  any  soul. 

President  Stilson.  Neither  has  consolidated  capital. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  am  now  going  to  talk  about  interest.  I  cannot 
get  a  dollar  of  money  without  I  pay  10  per  cent,  interest,  and  my 
note  is  out  for  $18,000  and  I  am  paying  10  per  cent,  on  it.  Now 
the -road  I  built,  was  built  for  $21,000  a  mile,  all  by  days  work,  and 
if  money  had  been  at  seven  per  cent,  we  could  have  built  it  for  $16,000 
a  mile.  Now  I  am  interested  not  to  have  interest  come  down  to  seven 
per  cent.,  or  not  until  I  can  fulfil  my  contract. 

Secretary  Field.  The  President  of  the  University  has  denied 
that  we  should  ever  fix  the  rate  of  interest.  He  says  the  rate 
should  be  exactly  what  a  man  can  obtain  for  his  money.  Now  let 
us  come  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  question,  and  start  right 
at  the  foundation.  What  do  we  want  money  for?  We  want  it 
simply  to  exchange  with  ease  and  facility  the  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That’s  all  that  it  is  good  for.  It  need  not,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
be  made  of  a  material  of  intrinsic  value.  If  it  is  manufactured 
or  made  out  of  that  particular  material  which  is  a  commodity  in 
and  of  itself  when  not  used  as  money,  very  well,  but  it  need  not 
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necessarily  be  made  out  of  that  material  which  has  any  real  intrin¬ 
sic  value. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here;  that  it  is  of  just  as  much  importance, 
and  I  deem  it  of  more  importance,  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  fixed,  unchanging  and  unvarying,  as  that  the  yard-stick  should 
remain  just  three  feet  in  length,  or  the  bushel  measure  of  unchang¬ 
ing  size.  Now  the  way  interest  rises  and  lowers  by  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  stock  gamblers  and  speculators,  is  that  to-day  money  is 
worth  ten  per  cent.,  to-morrow  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  next  day  six 
per  cent,  possibly,  and  so  on;  no  stability,  but  continued  fluctua¬ 
tion  and  uncertainty.  President  Bascom  stated  yesterday  that  a 
gold  basis  was  a  long  established  custom  of  all  ages,  and  that  the 
fixing  of  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  be  unvarying  would  be  an  in¬ 
novation.  I  grant  that  is  true.  But  we  are  living  in  an  age  when 
I  want  to  see  innovations.  W as  it  not  an  innovation  when  we  es- 
stablished  this  republican  form  of  government  ?  Wasn’t  it  an  in¬ 
novation  when  we  ran  railroads  all  through  this  country  for  the 
benefft  of  all  the  people  ? 

Was’nt  it  an  innovation  when  we  introduced  machinery  through 
all  this  broad  land  ?  Certainly,  and  blessed  innovations  they  were. 
It  will  be  an  innovation,  I  grant,  if  we  can  have  a  strictly  metallic 
currency,  a  dollar  in  paper  for  one  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  to 
redeem,  or  paper  money,  pure  and  simple,  based  upon  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  government,  with  a  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  congress, 
and  as  low  as  the  increased  wealth  arising  from  the  productive  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  nation.  But,  sir,  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
novations  ever  made,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  a  blessing- 
such  as  no  people  in  this  or  any  other  age  ever  witnessed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bascom  says  “the  history  of  the  world  is  against  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  ideas.' ’  I  grant  it;  and  this  fact  the  more  clearly  confirms 
me  in  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  capital  has  always 
ruled  the  world.  But  this  is  no  argument.  Because  wrongs  have 
existed  ever  since  man  existed  does  not  make  them  right,  and  be¬ 
cause  money,  by  unjust  and  wicked  laws  has  drawn  to  itself,  by 
interest,  enormous  accumulations,  until  the  property  is  rapidly  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  is  no  reason  why  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  all  coming  time,  when  the  people  fully  compre¬ 
hend  its  evil  and  injustice. 

I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  established  to-day,  or  shown  in  a 
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single  civilized  country  on  the  gkbe,  that  they  are  not  using  paper - 
money.  They  are  using  it  based  on  gold.  Our  paper  is  based  on 
gold,  but  if  called  on  to-day  to  redeem  our  paper-money,  we  could 
not  pay  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Greenbacks  and  the  national  cur¬ 
rency  are  good,  not  because  of  the  promise  to  pay  in  gold,  but 
because  of  the  confidence  in  the  Government.  The  president  said 
3’esterday  that  we  were  trading  with  other  nations,  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  gold  coin,  the  money  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  say  that 
governments  don’t  trade  with  governments,  but  private  individuals 
trade  with  private  individuals.  But  what  is  the  difference  between 
exports  and  imports  in  this  country?  The  balance  is  now  probably 
against  us,  but  if  we  had  a  fixed,  unvarying  rate  of  interest  in  this 
country,  it  would  stop  speculation  to  a  large  extent  on  all  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  people,  business  would  be  wonderfully  increased,  and 
we  should  export  more  than  we  import.  But  suppose  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  and  the  imports  are  greater  than  the  imports,  let  private 
individuals  settle  those  differences  in  their  own  way.  Let  them 
purchase  bills  of  exchange  on  the  country  where  they  owe,  or  let 
them  pay  interest  thereon,  or  send  further  products  there  to  settle  the 
balances,  or  pay  the  difference  between  the  currency  in  this  country 
and  the  country  with  which  they  trade.  I  don’t  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  bled  to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  simply  to 
accommodate  those  who  do  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  I  hear  no  complaints  among  those  who  are  shipping 
our  surplus  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  and  cheese  to  Europe.  They 
are  adjusting  their  balances  without  detriment  or  delay.  But  the 
president  says,  “money  will  not  come  here  unless  we  bring  it,  and 
pay  their  price.”  Money  should  not  be  bought  by  one  government 
of  another.  Each  should  coin  or  manufacture  its  own  currency, 
to  measure  and  represent  its  own  property.  If  like  the  currency  or 
money  of  other  countries  all  the  better,  but  it  is  not  specially  essen¬ 
tial.  Money  is  but  a  tool  with  which  to  do  business  with  more  ease 
and  facility  than  without  it.  It  is  not  property,  but  a  representa¬ 
tive  or  measure  of  values.  It  must  possess  legal  power,  but  I  deny 
that  it  must  be  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  measured 
therewith.  The  yard-stick  measures  length,  the  bushel  quantity, 
and  money  value;  hence  the  latter  should  be  a  fixed  and  unvarying 
standard,  or  measure,  the  same  as  the  yard-stick  and  the  bushel, 
and  I  contend  that  this  only  can  be  done  by  the  regulation  of  in¬ 
terest. 
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There  are  to-day  at  least  250,000  people  in  this  country  out  of 
employment;  and  what  is  the  reason?  The  reason  is  that  the  rates 
of  interest  are  so  high  that  no  legitimate  industry  will  pay;  hence 
labor  is  not  emploj^ed,  and  stagnation  in  business  ensues.  We  are 
feeding  to-day  250,000  people,  and  will  be  for  three  months,  when 
if  those  men  were  to  have  employment  they  would  earn  $30,000,000 
in  that  time,  and  we  could  have  our  wealth  increased  by  just  that 
sum,  while  now  they  must  be  fed  by  charity  and  earn  nothing. 

The  president  says  further  that  we  must  come  down  to  natural 
conditions.  The  nearer  we  come  to  natural  conditions  the  better. 
[  say  if  there  is  any  natural,  divine,  or  any  other  condition  that 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family,  it  is  that  they  should  have 
a  medium  of  exchange  furnished  them  by  the  Government  at  such 
rate  of  interest  as  they  can  afford  to  pay;  and  that  should  be  at 
least  no  higher  than  for  a  series  of  years  arises  from  the  profits  of 
the  industries  of  the  country. 

General  Bintliff,  of  Janesville.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  industries  of  this  country  pajr  about  three  and  one-third  per 
cent;  and  suppose  that  we  pass  a  law  making  that  the  lawful  rate: 
would  it  affect  the  business  of  the  country  so  as  to  keep  the  interest 
at  that  rate? 

Secretary  Field.  A  fixed  rate  of  interest  by  the  Government,  and 
so  guarded  and  protected  that  men  couldn’t  take  more,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fix  it  at  that  rate;  and  no  man  should  be  allowed,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  take  more  than  the  legal  rates.  It  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  that  way  if  in  no  other,  unless  the  Government  will 
loan  directly  to  the  people,  upon  good  security,  at  a  fixed,  low  rate 
of  interest,  which  would  accomplish  the  desired  result  much  more 
effectually. 

President  Bascom.  The  gentlemen  have  spoken  here  as  if  capi¬ 
talists  were  some  peculiarly  censurable  class.  Every  man  in  this 
room  is  a  capitalist  to  the  value  of  his  property.  His  farm  is  capi¬ 
tal  just  as  much  as  a  railroad  is  capital,  unless  you  mean  by  capita¬ 
list  a  banker  who  handles  money  alone,  then  are  all  men  of  any 
means,  capitalists? 

The  president  of  this  convention  is  a  capitalist  up  to  the  full 
value  of  his  property.  Any  of  you  have  the  opportunity  to  sell 
your  farms  for  cash,  bring  the  price  into  market  and  get  ten  per 

4 

cent,  on  your  money.  But  if  you  were  to  do  it,  most  of  you  would 
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make  a  mistake;  for  you  clo  better  on  your  farms  than  you  could 
with  the  value  of  your  farms  loaned  as  capital  at  ten  per  cent.  If 
you  do  not  believe  so,  your  proper  remedy  is  to  turn  the  farm  into 
money  and  loan  the  money  at  ten  per  cent.  That  is  your  true  re¬ 
dress  and  that  you  do  not  do  this,  shows  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
the  theory  which  you  here  advocate.  If  you  believe  that  you  would 
be  better  off  loaning  money  at  ten  per  cent,  why  do  you  not  do  it? 

If  you  had  interest  fixed-  at  five  per  cent,  you  could  not  secure 
money  unless  you  should  also  make  and  enforce  a  law  that  money 
should  not  be  loaned  for  more  than  this  any  wliere.  And  what  is 
extortion  if  this  is  not?  It  is  extortion,  as  truly  as  if  you  put  a 
pistol  to  my  head  and  said  “Give  me  your  money!”  You  say  by 
such  a  rule  “yield  me  your  property  for  so  much!” 

The  flunctuation  spoken  of  is  in  the  price  of  paper  and  not  in  inter¬ 
est.  We  know  that  there  is  no  price  in  Wisconsin  more  firm  than 
the  price  of  money.  There  is  nothing  more  sure  than  what  you 
must  pay  for  it. 

The  gentlemen  says  many  people  are  out  of  work.  Certainly 
they  are;  but  it  is  because  of  the  fluctuation  engendered  by  paper 
money.  We  cannot  secure  permanent  industries  until  we  have  a 
permanent  measure  of  values. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  reason  of  the  stagnation  of  business  is  be¬ 
cause  of  contraction  and  not  expansion. 

Mr.  Dwight.  I  never  knew  any  member  of  the  Dwight  family 
who  was  a  farmer  but  myself.  I  am  not  a  poor  man  at  all,  yet  all 
my  family  relations  have  done  better  than  I  have  in  the  world.  I 
have  always  paid  as  I  went  and  I  have  made  something  it  is  true, 
but  I  have  not  made  anything  like  the  amount  of  property  my 
brothers  have  and  some  of  them  certainly  not  of  greater  natural 
ability  than  n^self.  My  brothers  spend  more  in  gew  gaws  in  a 
year  than  I  spend  in  thirty  years,  and  yet  one  of  them  is  worth  half 
a  million,  living  in  a  city,  and  he  made  it  loaning  money.  My  chil¬ 
dren  all  want  to  come  to  the  University  to  get  an  education,  because 
they  see  the  poor  man  has  no  power  in  the  land  and  an  educated 
man  is  a  power  in  the  land,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
}mung  people  want  to  leave  the  firm  and  go  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hull,  of  Jefferson,  offered  the  following  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  interest,  which,  after  some  discussion  was  adopted: 
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Resolved ,  That  this  convention  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  so  amend  the  laws  regulating  interest  on  money  that  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  excess  of  interest  shall  be  forfeited,  with  penal¬ 
ties  for  such  violation. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  came  from  a  state  where  the  rate  of  interest  was 
six  per  cent.,  and  I  was  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  when  the 
rate  was  seven  per  cent,  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  remember  how  the 
bankers  came  to  us  and  argued  that  unless  the  interest  was  raised 
to  ten  per  cent,  no  capital  could  be  had  in  the  state.  But  I  found 
that  the  difference  was  a  mere  extortion,  and  the  three  per  cent, 
that  was  added,  was  just  so  much  taken  right  from  the  industries  of 
Wisconsin  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  money-lenders. 

Mr.  Benton.  Argued  at  some  length  that  the  government  which 
makes  the  money  should  control  the  rate  of  interest  on  that  money. 

Mr.  Borland,  Thought  that  the  cost  of  production,  which  did 
not  pay  over  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  was  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  not  the  rate  of  interest; 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  respoasible  for  the  lack  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  paying  better  than  they  do;  that  the  question 
of  interest  should  be  left  to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
when  it  would  work  out  its  own  proper  results. 

Secretary  Field.  I  reiterate  that  the  question  of  interest  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble,  and  the  fluctuations  in  prices  are 
largely  caused  by  the  ever-changing  value  of  the  dollar,  or  rise  and 
fall  of  interest. 

I  wish  to  reply  here  to  one  or  two  statements  of  President  Bas- 
com,  and  then  I  will  close  upon  this  subject.  He  says  we  talk 
about  capitalists  as  though  they  were  a  u  condemned  class,11  and 
u  curse  the  men  who  help  us.11  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
harbored  such  a  thought;  and  I  don’t  think  the  language  used  by 
any  gentleman  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  ’paper  will 
warrant  such  inference.  I  desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  T  make  no  war  on  individuals;  neither  do  I  blame  them  for 
loaning  money  for  all  the  law  allows.  I  would  do  the  same,  and  so 
will  every  one.  It  is  the  power  of  money,  by  high  rates  of  legal 
interest,  that  I  am  talking  about;  it  matters  not  in  whose  hands 
it  is,  and  the  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  state  and  nation 
that  it  be  controlled  and  fixed  at  a  rate  as  low  as  arises  annually 
from  the  great  channels  of  business. 

.  18  A 
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The  President  further  says,  in  substance,  that  it  is  extortion  to 
say  that  he  shall  have  but  5  per  cent.,  when  he  can  get  10,  as 
much  so  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  farmer  shall  have  but  fifty 
cents  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  when  the  market  price  is  one  dollar. 
The  fallacy  in  the  gentleman’s  argument  is  that  money  is  mer¬ 
chandise,  like  wheat,  &c.  Wheat  is  property,  but  money  is  not; 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made  may  be,  but  it  is  simply  a  measure 
by  which  we  are  to  justly  measure  the  wheat  and  other  property. 
The  gentleman’s  theory  of  “  supply  and  demand”  regulation  of 
money  would  not  allow  the  regulation  of  tariffs  on  railroads,  or  tolls 
on  mills,  bridges,  or  other  public  corporations,  when  in  fact  the 
control  of  money  is  of  a  thousand  times  more  importance  than  them 
all,  because  it  and  labor  combined  are  the  main-springs  or  motive- 
powers  for  bettering  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  It  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of  money  I  care 
about,  as  that  the  quantity  shall  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
business,  with  interest  so  low  that  the  industries  shall  be  profitable, 
furnishing  the  farmer,  mechanic  and  common  laborer  with  all 
the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  thus  more  equally 
distributing  the  profits  or  net  earnings  of  labor  and  capital. 

One  other  point,  and  I  am  done.  President  Bascorn  says  that 
under  our  theory  money  would  be  so  plenty  that  every  boy  in  the 
streets  would  have  his  pockets  full,  and  empty  it  all  out  for  a  stick 
of  candy;  that  every  man  could  make  all  the  paper  money  he  wanted, 
get  all  he  needed  without  work.  Now,  sir,  when  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  uses  such  language  as  that,  he  is  cornered;  he  is  driven  to 
the  wall:  No  man  knows  better  than  President  Bascorn  that  no 
man  can  get  a  dollar  of  the  money  issued  by  the  Government, 
whether  it  be  gold  or  paper,  without  first  giving  to  that  Govern¬ 
ment  labor  or  commodities  in  exchange,  and  he  must  work  for  it, 
or  give  something  valuable  which  labor  has  produced. 
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THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  DAIRY  INTEREST  IN 

WISCONSIN. 


BY  STEPHEN  PAVILL, 

President  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  Association,  Lake  Mills. 

The  question  before  us  for  consideration  is  the  future  outlook  of 
the  dairy  interest  in  Wisconsin.  To  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions  in  the  matter,  we  must  look  a  little  at  the  conditions 
that  surround  the  farmers  of  our  state.  To  be  brief,  I  will  make 
this  general  statement  (and  1  am  confident  that  those  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  will  admit  it  is  true,)  that  raising  wheat  will 
not  furnish  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  money  enough  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  that  the  farmers  as  a  class  have 
got  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  do  something  that  will  furn¬ 
ish  more  money  or  they  must  spend  less;  and  I  may  here  say,  it  is 
quite  likely  we  shall  have  to  do  both,  for  I  hardly  think  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  agriculture  will  support  our  extravagant  ways  of  living. 
Then  comes  the  question:  Will  the  dairy  give  us  a  solution  of 
this  question?  We  answer,  we  think  it  will  furnish  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  solution  of  it. 

Without  going  into  details  in  this  matter,  I  make  two  general 
statements  and  leave  them  to  be  controverted  by  any  who  think 
they  can  successfully  do  so.  First,  no  community  or  state  has  ever 
become  wealthy  and  remained  so  by  grain  raising,  and  selling  in 
the  market.  Especially  is  this  true  of  wheat  raising.  Second,  the 
dairy  has  always  been  a  sure  source  of  wealth  whenever  and  where- 
ever  it  has  been  intelligently  managed.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dairy 
has  been  a  success  in  the  older  states  where  they  have  been  long 
engaged  in  the  business,  then  comes  the  query  have  we  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  the  soil  and  conditions  that  will  insure  success?  In  the  out¬ 
set,  we  admit  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  not  as  favorable  for  suc¬ 
cessful  dairying  as  in  many  of  the  eastern  states,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  some  advantages  which  they  do  not  possess;  and  by 
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means  of  these  advantages  we  can  fully  make  up  for  the  natural 
disadvantages  under  which  we  labor.  The  principal  drawback  to 
successful  dairying  in  Wisconsin  is  our  oft  repeated  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought.  But  even  these,  by  a  wise  foresight  and  a  little  ex¬ 
pense,  may  be  so  provided  against  as  to,  be  comparatively  harmless. 

The  early  planting  of  a  few  acres  of  corn  expressly  for  summer 
feed,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  grain  laid  in  to  be  used  if  needed,  will 
bridge  over  a  pretty  severe  drought  with  but  little  extra  expense. 
The  natural  advantages  which  we  enjoy  over  the  Eastern  and  older 
states  are  cheapness  of  land,  cheap,  coarse  grain  and  mill  feed.  In 
these  we  have  so  decided  an  advantage  over  the  East  that  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  same  amount  of  money  invested  here  in  dairy¬ 
ing  will  yield  a  much  larger  dividend  than  in  any  of  those 
states.  I  have  said  that  cheapness  of  grain  is  one  of  our  advanta¬ 
ges  for  dairying.  Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  it  costs  only  a 
little  more  to  keep  a  cow  upon  grain  than  upon  hay.  It  will  take 
one  acre  of  extra  grass  to  furnish  enough  hay  for  winter  fodder  for  a 
cow,  and  the  same  acre  planted  to  corn,  and  the  stalks  well  saved, 
will  not  only  furnish  winter  fodder,  but  the  corn  if  fed  to  the  cow 
with  the  stalks  in  winter  and  with  pasturage  in  summer,  will  ena¬ 
ble  the  cow  to  give  us  a  good  flow  of  milk  during  the  milking  sea¬ 
son,  while  the  hay  would  do  but  little  more  than  sustain  the  ani¬ 
mal  life.  The  difference  in  cost  then  is  the  difference  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  an  acre  of  grass  and  an  acre  of  corn.  We  have  the 
same  investment  for  land,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  but  small 
when  compared  with  profit  from  feeding  the  corn.  The  question 
of  whether  the  dairy  can  be  made  profitable  in  Wisconsin  has  al¬ 
ready  been  settled.  Those  who  have  had  access  to  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  dairymen  know  that  no  branch  of  farming  has  paid  as 
well  for  the  last  eight  years  as  the  dair}r,  and  we  think  the  question 
of  the  future  dairy  interest  in  Wisconsin  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  brains  we  put  into  it. 

If  we  undertake  to  run  it  in  a  slip-shod  manner  as  we  do  much 
of  our  other  farming,  it  will  prove  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  intelligently  care  for  and  foster  it,  we  may  rely  upon  good,  finan¬ 
cial  returns.  Many  are  still  fearful  that  the  business  is  going  to  be 
overdone;  that  more  butter  and  cheese  is  going  to  be  made  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  paying  price.  Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
matter,  we  think  these  fears  are  groundless.  When  we  consider  the 
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very  largely  increased  home  consumption  of  cheese  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  increasing  foreign  demand,  and  further,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  increase  of  dairy  stock  in  the  United  States  (large  as 
it  has  been  in  the  last  fifteen  years)  has  been  only  a  little  more  than 
the  increase  of  population,  and  when  we  remember  further,  that  we 
cannot  extend  the  dairy  ad  libitum ,  as  the  best  dairy  section  is 
but  small  compared  with  the  whole  country;  I  say  when  we  re¬ 
member  these  facts,  we  might  well  enquire,  where  is  the  supply 
coming  from,  than  where  silall  we  find  a  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  to  ask  what  breeds  of  cattle  will  pay  best  for 
dairying. 

Mr.  Favill.  The  breed  that  will  “  pan  out 11  best,  of  course  is 
the  best  breed,  as  the  Californian  said  of  his  gold  mine. 

Mr.  Bentox.  You  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  cheese  and  its 
becoming  an  article  of  general  use  and  being  more  healthy  than 
pork.  Tell  us  at  what  price  per  pound  one  would  be  warranted  in 
purchasing  it  to  take  the  place  of  pork. 

Mr.  Favill.  I  should  say  that  pork  is  not  fit  to  eat  at  all  and 
good  cheese  is. 

Question.  In  regard  to  the  keeping  of  cows;  you  meant  one 
acre  of  corn  was  sufficient  for  each  cow,  but  you  failed  to  tell  us 
whether  that  corn  should  be  sown  broadcast  or  planted  four  feet 
apart,  or  how. 

Mr.  Favill.  1  was  speaking  of  corn  planted  just  as  we  would 
plant  it  to  raise  a  crop,  four  feet  apart  and  about  four  grains  in  a 
hill,  and  then  one  acre  will  keep  a  cow  all  the  year. 

Question.  Would  ib  benefit  your  stalks  much  to  steam  them? 

Mr.  Favill.  Yes.  I  have  tried  it  and  it  improves  them  very 
much  where  you  have  suitable  buildings  and  can  do  it.  To  run  a 
steamer  you  must  have  some  place  where  it  will  not  freeze.  Where 
you  have  suitable  buildings  it  pays  richly  to  steam.  Your  cows 
will  eat  ever}r  particle,  they  won’t  leave  a  scrap  of  it.  One  of  my 
neighbors  cuts  his  stalks  and  wets  them  and  throws  on  a  little  bran 
or  meal,  but  they  are  very  much  better  to  steam  them. 

Now  about  the  plan  of  sowing  your  corn.  I  have  experimented 
about  eight  years,  and  I  have  got  the  best  results  when  I  was  rais¬ 
ing  simply  for  the  fodder,  by  just  double-marking  the  ground  and 
planting  two  feet  each  way,  about  four  kernels  to  the  hill,  then 
take  the  wings  off  the  cultivator  and  cultivate  it  until  it  begins  to 
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break  down,  and  then  I  cease  to  cultivate.  Then  it  has  little  ears 
on  it,  and  it  will  all  get  eaten  up  at  once,  and  it  don't  hurt  cattle  a 
bit  to  get  a  few  ears  of  corn.  I  like  that  very  much  better  than 
sowing  it  broadcast,  for  if  that  grows  thick  it  will  fall  down  in  the 
heavy  storms. 

Question.  Have  you  experimented  with  the  sugar-beets  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy  business?  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
sugar-beets  for  cows  and  other  farm  stock.  I  have  tried  them  and 
have  thought  there  was  nothing  that  afforded  more  profit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  labor  invested  in  their  production,  either 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hogs,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  particular¬ 
ly  milch  cows.  I  make  the  inquiry  in  order  to  elicit  attention  in  that 
direction. 

Answer.  I  never  tried  it  personally,  but  I  have  seen  it  tried  with 
the  very  best  results.  But  here  is  a  difficulty  with  raising  root- 
crops.  Unless  our  land  is  so  situated  that  we  can  irrigate,  we  can¬ 
not  raise  roots  with  success.  But  we  can  always  raise  some  corn¬ 
stalks.  But  when  we  can  raise  roots,  sugar-beets  are  very  benefi¬ 
cial  indeed.  They  are  valuable  if  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  a  small  portion  of  every  farm 
on  which  you  can  raise  sugar  beets.  One  acre  will  raise  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  planted  about  twenty-seven  inches  apart.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  raised  them  on  a  piece  of  low,  rich,  black 
soil.  I  sub-soil  it  down  as  deep  as  I  can,  probably  about  fifteen 
inches.  I  never  manured  it,  but  it  is  close  to  my  barnyard,  and  in 
that  way  it  is  immensely  rich.  I  raised  corn  on  it  one  year  sixteen 
feet  high.  I  can  make  more  milk  from  beets  than  anything  else. 
[  have  seen  a  statement  of  eighty-two  tons  of  mangles-wurtzels  per 
acre.  I  think  that  is  immense.  About  every  farmer  can  raise  sugar 
beets,  if  he  gets  good  soil.  Beets  should  not  be  planted  too  deep, 
or  the  land,  when  it  rains,  will  cover  them  up  when  small. 

Mr.  Porter.  So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  our  crops  is  concerned 
we  all  have  our  own  ideas  about  it,  and  each  man  will  follow  his 
own  ideas.  There  is  one  thing  connected  with  stock  raising  of 
every  description  that  we  all  have  to  consult,  and  it  is  upon  that 
I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Jefferson  with  reference  to 
what  he  knows  about  keeping  cows  and  hiring  help  to  look  after 
those  cows.  It  is  not  eveiybody  that  has  good  boys  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  if  we  have  to  look  to  hired  help,  I  think  the  very  best 
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we  can  do  is  to  make  ourselves  the  head  herdsman.  And  if  milk 
and  butter  raising  is  to  be  a  success  in  this  state,  and  we  have  to 
rely  upon  our  hired  help  to  abstract  that  milk  and  make  the  cheese 
and  butter,  I  should  wish  to  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  Favill, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  in  reference  to  our  hired  help.  For  in¬ 
stance,  twenty  dollar-a-month  men  for  the  summer  ;  have  you 
ever  found  them  reliable  to  feed  your  cows  and  treat  them  kindly t 
keep  them  clean,  and  milk  them  well  without  abusing  them  ? 
I  know  that  the  greatest  fault  in  reference  to  my  hired  men  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  have  high  tempers,  using  a  great  deal  of  bad 
language  and  a  great  deal  of  boot-toe,  and  making  the  cows  wild 
and  nervous. 

Tn  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  either  cheese  or  butter,  we  want 
to  try  to  inaugurate  upon  our  farms  a  more  careful  consideration 
among  our  hired  help.  I  can  send  a  boy  to  plow,  if  I  only  mind 
and  give  him  a  good  pair  of  horses,  such  as  he  is  not  afraid  will  run 
away.  There  is  something  about  plowing  with  horses,  where  a  man 
can  tell  if  he  has  done  a  good  day’s  work,  but  with  reference  to 
milking  and  managing  stock,  those  men  will  shirk  it. 

I  have  a  man  I  call  my  foreman,  I  think  I  can  rely  upon  him  won- 
defolly  at  times,  but  at  other  times  1  think  he  is  about  the  worst 
shirk  I  ever  saw.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  for  a  farmer  to  learn 
in  managing  his  help.  That  is  the  worst  experience  I  have  had  in 
my  farming  operations. 

Mr.  Favill.  I  would  inquire  if  the  gentleman  has  learned  to 
manage  himself?  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  but  ‘that  is  very 
likely  to  he  the  trouble.  I  confess,  to  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  this 
matter.  But  you  remember  the  remark  I  made  just  now.  Any  per¬ 
son  thinking  of  engaging  in  the  business  must  count  the  cost,  and 
that  cost  would  be  personal,  attention.  With  our  dairymen  it  has 
come  to  be  understood  that  the  men  have  got  to  milk,  and  to  do  it 
as  they  are  directed,  or  else  we  don’t  hire  them.  I  turned  off,  not 
long  ago,  as  good  a  man  as  I  ever  had  to  work,  just  because  he  didn't 
treat  the  cows  kindly,  and  if  they  leave  me  alone  with  the  cows  to 
milk,  I  will  get  the  calves  to  suck  them  before  I  will  have  a  man 
around  that  will  ill-treat  my  cows.  I  say  to  them,  “if  you  can’t 
milk  without  swearing  and  scolding  at  the  cows,  let  them  alone  and 
I  will  get  somebody  else.’*  But  we  have  got  to  learn  to  manage 
ourselves  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  our  men,  and  yet  we  will  have 
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trouble  with  our  help.  The  more  you  pay  a  man  the  more  you 
have  got  to  be  his  servant,  instead  of  his  being  yours. 

Mr.  Gr.  E.  Morrow.  Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  that  I 
should  give  some  special  attention  to  dairying  for  several  years. 
And  I  want  to  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  no  time  has  there  been 
nearly  as  much  interest  in  the  question  as  now.  Take  this  state 
especially;  I  may  say  certainly  at  no  time  have  I  received  as  many 
letters  of  inquiry  as  in  the  last  few  months  where  people  propose 
to  engage  in  dairying.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Favill  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  he  said,  and  have  frequently  made  this  statement,  that  for 
the  last  eight  years  I  believe  that  no  body  of  farmers  in  this  state, 
with  the  same  amount  of  capital,  has  made  as  much  money  as 
have  the  dairymen.  And  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  people  engag¬ 
ing  in  it  when  they  first  count  the  cost. 

Secretary  Field  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  state  who  have  so  generously  given  delegates  reduced 
fare  to  and  from  this  meeting. 


HORSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  L.  MITCHELL,  MILWAUKEE. 

1  shall  start  off  with  the  query :  What  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  horse  for  the  Wisconsin  farmer  to  raise?  Not  as  a  special  bus¬ 
iness,  but  as  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming.  My  own  paradoxical 
answer  to  this  question  would  be:  No  horse  at  all.  Our  prolonged 
winters  and  the  consequent  necessit}'  for  expensive  housing,  costly 
care  and  much  artificial  food  make  horse-raising  in  the  main  alasing 
affair  in  this  climate.  That  is,  the  average  horse  is  not  marketable 
for  what  he  has  cost. 

Nevertheless,  as  nearly  ever}'  farmer  has  “  the  old  mare,”  endeared 
to  him  by  association  and  a  life’s  labor,  having  qualities  he  desires 
to  see  perpetuated,  the  question  will  still  recur  to  him:  What  shall 
he  breed,  that  the  manger  and  the  hay-rack  may  make  a  return? 

In  a  short-sighted  way  let  me  look  over  the  ground. 

Among  district  breeds  there  is 
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THE  THOROUGHBRED. 

This  animal  traces  in  unbroken  lineage  to  an  oriental  origin.  He 
is  created  to  run;  lie  is  bred  expressly  to  carry  a  light  weight  in  the 
saddle  at  great  speed,  and  in  this  he  honors  his  ancestry.  On  the 
turf,  the  racer  usually  begins  his  career  at  two  years  of  age  and  ends 
it  any  time  before  six.  In  this  struggle  of  precocity,  our  tardy  cli¬ 
mate  would  be  behind  the  flag,  as  against  the  “Sunny  South.”  For 
harness  and  every-day  work  he  is  generally  too  light  in  frame  and 
too  irritable  in  disposition;  he  will  not  tamely  submit  to  drudgery 
until  broken  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.  The  judgment  hereabouts 
is  decidedly  against  thoroughbreds  in  their  purity.  Within  my 
own  recollection  they  have  gradually  diminished  in  numbers,  until 
to-day  the  horse  of  unmixed  blood  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared 
from  this  vicinity.  Whoever  tries  thorough-breeding  in  this  region  , 
will  find  his  colts  more  rapid  than  his  gains. 

THE  TROTTING-HORSK 

has  become  within  a  few  years  almost  a  distinct  type  in  America. 
By  successive  and  successful  selection,  on  a  beginning  of  Canadian, 
Arab  and  thorough  blood,  the  aptitude  to  trot  is  being  bred  with 
great  and  increasing  certainty,  and  we  are  surely  attaining  what 
might  be  called  the  thoroughbred  trotter;  not,  however,  the  trot¬ 
ting  thoroughbred,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  This  animal 
is  all  the  “go”  just  now,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
thing  slower  than  a  three-minute  nag.  The  princely  prices  paid 
for  accomplished  trotters  have  dazzled  everyone,  and  each  is  blindly 
grabbing  for  a  prize.  Such  men  as  Bonner  will  have  a  long  score 
to  settle  sometime  in  the  way  of  broken  bones  and  broken  hopes. 
The  scientific  breeding,  the  careful  feeding,  the  cautious  breaking, 
the  skillful  schooling  to  the  gait,  are  all  lost  sight  of  in  the  sum 
total  of  thousands.  “There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,”  and 
there  may  be  fun,  especially  for  the  boys,  in  trying  to  raise  a  trotter, 
but  I  fancy  for  the  farmer  the  crops  will  be  about  the  same  in  both 
cases.  From  first  to  last  the  production  of  the  high-priced  trotter 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  profession  by  itself,  and  it  would  be  a 
saving  thing  for  agricultural  folks  to  so  understand  it. 
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THE  DRAFT— HORSE 

is  gaining  in  popularity  at  the  West;  the  entries  at  all  our  fairs 
show  this.  There  are  English  and  French,  or  Clydesdale  and  Nor¬ 
man,  both  sufficiently  alike  to  be  classed  together.  Great  weight  in 
the  collar  and  sluggish  action  are  their  predominant  characteristics. 
I  cannot  imagine  these  mammoth  and  much-consuming  machines  to 
be  fitted  to  the  present  wants  of  Western  agriculture.  In  the  parts 
of  Europe  from  whence  they  come,  the  roads  are  made  hard  and 
smooth  for  the  drawing  of  heavy  loads;  first,  markets  are  nearby 
and  human  labor  is  cheap  and  ready;  in  fact,  the  people  are  thick. 
Here,  the  roads  are  rough  and  often  deep,  and  it  is  sometines  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  what  they  are  made  for.  The  selling-price  is  more  or 
less  remote;  the  farmer  is  his  own  man-of-al  1-work,  and  they  do 
say  our  people  are  thin.  Over  there,  the  motto  is,  u  slow,  but  sure;” 
here,  it  is  “  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.”  I  believe  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  pure  draft  horse,  as  an  economical  animal,  will  be 
confined,  in  this  country,  to  the  heavy  truck-work  of  large  cities. 
This  will  be  a  comparatively  low  market. 

The  question  of  a  cross  comes  in  here.  Of  course,  almost  all  the 
draft  importations  have  been  stallions.  They  are  brought  here  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  increasing  the  size  of  our  horse  stock  by 
crossing  on  our  lighter  native  mares.  This  method,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  is  not  good  breeding.  When  there  is  great 
disparity  in  size  the  weight  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  female, 
where  the  capacity  to  carry,  nourish  and  perfect  the  foetus  resides. 
If  this  is  reversed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  produce  will  be  liable  to 
malformation,  and  likely  to  grow  up  unsound;  the  casket  is  too 
small  for  its  contents,  and  this  last  becomes  cramped  in  conse¬ 
quence.  If  this  physiological  view  be  correct,  any  cross  with  the 
draft  stallion  will  be  a  failure,  and  breeding  together  the  offspring 
will  deepen  the  disaster. 

There  remains  still  another  sort  of  horse — 

THE  CARRIAGE-HORSE. 

As  an  individual  breed  it  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  From 
what  I  have  read,  it  has  its  best  representative  in  the  Cleveland 
Bay  of  England,  the  fruitful  mother  of  improved  breeds.  Some  of 
these  animals  have  been  imported,  but  I  understand  that  they  have 
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left  no  lasting  hoof  u  prints  on  the  sands  of  time.”  It  is  described 
as  invariably  bay,  a  little  over  lb  hands  in  height,  hardy  and  pow¬ 
erful,  with  tendinous  legs,  wear  and  tear  feet,  and  showy  rather  than 
speedy  action.  This  is  a  fair  portrait  of  the  now-a-day  carriage 
horse,  the  animal,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desirable  for  the  farmer 
to  raise.  The  market  for  carriage  horses  is  extensive,  ill-supplied 
mid  necessarily  high-priced.  The  promptest  buyers  are  the  wealthy 
of  the  cities.  These  people  soon  drive  their  horses  to  death  or  de¬ 
crepitude.  Perhaps  morally,  there  might  be  some  objection  to  selling 
a  generous  animal  into  such  self-killing  servitude.  But  morals  and 
horse-flesh,  it  is  said,  do  not  work  double.  An  animal  of  the  car¬ 
riage  kind,  falling  below  the  standard  of  fashion,  would,  from  his 
substance  and  activity,  still  be  useful  for  the  farm  and  road. 

The  above  breeding  recommendation  of  mine  is  like  the  French¬ 
man’s  flea-powder,  it  was  warranted  to  kill,  but  you  first  had  to 
catch  the  flea.  This  is  the  horse,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get 
him?  To  the  solution  of  this  question  I  shall  bring  some  authori¬ 
ties.  Herbert  says:  u  The  Cleveland  Bay,  in  its  natural  and  un¬ 
mixed  form,  is  a  tall,  powerfully  built,  bony  animal,  averaging,  I 
should  say,  15  hands  ?>  inches  in  height;  rarely  falling  short  of  1 51 
or  exceeding  16£. 

“The  Cleveland  Bays  are  sound,  hardy,  active,  powerful  horses, 
with  excellent  capabilities  for  draft  and  good  endurance,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  pushed  beyond  their  speed,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour  on  a  trot. 

“From  these  Cleveland  Bays,  however,  though  in  their  pure  state 
nearly  extinct,  a  very  superior  animal  has  descended,  which,  after 
several  steps  and  gradations,  has  settled  down  into  a  family,  com¬ 
mon  throughout  all  Yorkshire  and  more  or  less  all  the  Midland 
counties,  as  the  farm  horse,  and  riding  or  driving  horse  of  the 
farmers,  having  about  two  crosses,  more  or  less,  of  blood  on  the  or¬ 
iginal  Cleveland  stock.” 

Youatt:  “The  Cleveland  mare  is  crossed  by  a  three-fourths  or 
thoroughbred  horse  of  sufficient  substance  and  height,  and  the 
produce  is  the  coach  horse  most  in  repute,  with  his  arched  crest  and 
high  action.” 

Blaine:  “  The  Cleveland  Bays  are  known  to  owe  their  most  val¬ 
uable  properties  to  early  crosses  of  the  race  horses  of  those  times 
with  the  best  of  the  heavy  breeds.” 
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Walsh,  better  known  as  “  Stonehenge:1’  “  These  horses  are  ehieily 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  old  Cleveland  horse  (now  extinct) 
and  the  thoroughbred  horse.” 

Low:  “The  true  Cleveland  Bay  may  be  termed  a  breed,  from 
the  similitude  of  characteristics  presented  by  the  individuals  of 
the  stock.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  same  means  as  the  hunter, 
namely,  by  the  progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  race-horse 
with  the  original  breeds  of  the  country.  But  a  larger  kind  of  horse 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  and  a  longer  standard  adopted  by  the 
breeder. 

“The  demand  for  these  horses  has  long  been  very  great  in  London 
and  all  the  opulent  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  number  carried 
abroad  is  large.” 

These  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  writings  of  men  facile 
principes  in  horse  lore.  They  point  out  a  clear  line  of  breeding  for 
the  carriage  horse,  namely,  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  country.  This  will  come,  of  course,  from  the  side  of 
the  stallion.  He  must  be  no  spindling,  flighty  beast,  but  a  stocky,  lev¬ 
el-headed  animal;  in  other  words  the  concentration  of  a  horse.  If 
such  a  one  is  not  convenient,  the  last  alternative  with  us  is  the  high¬ 
bred  trotter  of  fine  form.  In  his  case,  “  two-forty  ”  ought  to  be 
ruled  out,  and  only  size,  shape  and  stately  action  insisted  on. 

As  for  “the  old  mare”  before  mentioned,  she  might  be  willing  in 
any  event,  and  the  eyes  of  ownership  are  blind.  Nevertheless,  she 
ought  to  have  bulk,  soundness,  and  a  constitution  unimpaired  by 
toil.  Thereafter,  the  nearer  she  approaches  the  ideal  aimed  at  the 
better. 

Low,  in  speaking  of  the  carriage  horse,  sa}rs:  “To  rear  this  class 
of  horses  the  same  principles  of  breeding  should  be  applied  as  to 
the  rearing  of  the  race-horse  himself.  A  class  of  mares,  as  well  as 
of  stallions,  should  be  used  having  the  properties  sought  for.  It  is 
in  this  way  only  that  we  can  form  and  perpetuate  a  true  breed  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  parents  shall  be  reproduced  in  their  de¬ 
scendants.  The  district  of  Cleveland  doubtless  owed  the  superiority 
which  it  continued  to  maintain  in  the  production  of  this  beautiful 
race  of  horses  to  the  possession  of  a  definite  breed,  formed  not  by 
accidental  mixture,  but  by  continued  cultivation.” 

To  conclude,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  myself,  but  not  for  my 
subject.  It  is  true,  there  are  more  taking  titles  for  a  paper  than 
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“Horses,'1  but  there  are  few  of  greater  practical  importance — a 
touch  of  the  epizootic  proved  that.  It  stopped  the  wheels  of  trade 
throughout  the  land;  it  stilled  the  wheels  of  the  wagon,  the  steamer 
and  the  locomotive;  and  it  brought  home  to  man  his  dependence 
on  the  humbler  animal. 

According  to  Ruggles,  there  were  in  Wisconsin,  in  1850,  30,000 
horses;  in  1860,  116,000,  and  in  1870,252,000.  These  figures  speak 
for  the  present  strength  and  growing  greatness  of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  this  is  an  important  subject  which  we  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  express  our  opinions  about.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  farmers  raising  their  own  horses.  I  have  advocated  for  }^ears  the 
raising  of  heavy  draft  horses,  the  crosses  of  the  Clydesdale  horse 
with  our  mares,  for  instance.  I  think  1,400  pounds  good  weight 
for  plow-horses,  rather  heavy  for  roadsters.  I  think  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  breed  horses  for  our  own  use,  and  the  best  breed  I 
think  is  from  the  Clydesdale  horse  with  our  common  mares. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  horse  that  I  have  given  is  the  proper 
horse  for  the  farmers  use,  sufficiently  active  for  the  road,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  heavy  for  the  plow  or  wagon. 

Mr.  Robbins.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  lighter  horse  than  the  heavy 
draft  horse.  In  my  experience  of  thirty  years,  I  believe  that  a 
horse  for  the  farm  should  not  weigh  over  1,200  pounds.  I  have  a 
team  eighteen  years  old  that  I  raised  myself.  I  was  offered  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  them  in  this  market  when  they  were  eight  years 
old.  They  are  my  carriage  team.  I  drive  them  seventy-five  miles 
a  day  when  I  want  to,  and  do  my  farm  work  with  them  equally  well. 
They  are  a  cross  with  the  Canadian  and  Bullrush,  Morgan  on  the 
father’s  side  and  the  Canadian  mare  on  the  mother’s  side.  I  can 
plow  an  acre  more  a  day  with  those  horses  than  I  can  with  the 
heavier  horses,  and  I  can  cultivate  two  acres  of  corn  in  a  day  more 
than  I  can  with  the  heavy  sluggish  horses. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  The  gentleman  has 
recommended  us  as  farmers  in  the  first  place  not  to  raise  any  horses. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  what  he  would  do? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  import  them.  They  come  from  the  south 
and  it  is  simply  a  difference  in  transportation,  and  that  is  much  less 
than  raising  them. 

President  Bascom.  There  was  one  remark  in  the  paper,  that  the 
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2:40  horse  ought  to  be  ruled  out.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  that 
horse-racing  is  injurious  to  farmers.  What  I  object  to  is  turning  a 
state  or  county  fair  into  a  horse-race  in  any  large  or  considerable 
part.  I  think  that  the  horse  race  will  ultimately  eat  out  everything 
else  in  the  fair.  It  is  the  most  attractive  thing  to  the  populace,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  draw  and  get  good  fees  at  the  gate,  more  and 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  horse-racing  and  horse-racing 
day.  And  more  and  more  will  people  come  to  see  horses  race,  and 
the  prizes  will  be  given  larger  and  larger  on  the  horse-racing,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  other  departments,  and  the  interest  in 
the  fair  itself  will  decrease. 

The  question  of  horses,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  rest  primarily 

on  the  relation  of  the  horse  to  the  farm,  and  in  that  relation  it 

« 

ought  to  be  taken  into  the  fairs,  and  it  should  be  bred  in  relation  to 
farm  interests  and  presented  on  the  fair-ground  in  that  light.  Rac¬ 
ing  has  no  more  connection  with  agriculture  than  outside  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  proceedings,  simply  because  it  happens  to  come  on  that 
day.  I  don't  object  to  seeing  horses  at  a  fair.  But  we  are  educat¬ 
ing  our  young  men  at  the  fairs,  and  they  have  already  an  undue 
predilection  for  races,  and  an  undue  failure  to  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  farm  and  carriage-horses.  Now  let  us  direct  their  att¬ 
ention  to  the  substantial  purpose  of  the  horse  and  not  make  jock¬ 
eys  out  of  them.  I  cannot  quite  explain  it,  but  somehow  if  a  man 
attaches  himself  too  strongly  to  a  horse  it  does  him  a  mischief. 
When  he  gets  to  be  a  jockey  there  is  a  falling  off  of  manhood  about 
him. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  this  matter.  I  don’t 
agree  exactly  with  my  friend  here,  the  farmer  Mr.  Anderson.  The 
most  of  us  are  not  situated  as  he  is  perhaps.  We  are  poor,  we  are 
not  able  to  keep  so  many  horses,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
horse  that  will  do  me  on  the  farm  must  do  me  on  the  road,  and 
that  about  a  1,200  pound  horse  will  answer  that  purpose. 

Now,  if  we  had  plenty  of  horses  we  might  do  as  this  gentleman 
does,  but  all  of  us  can't  manage  that.  I  think  we  are  a  little  too 
fast  on  this  racing  and  have  overdone  the  thing  perhaps.  I 
have  two  horses  that  I  put  on  the  track,  thinking  perhaps  that  I 
was  going  to  beat  somebody.  Well,  I  put  them  on  the  track  at  a 
cost  of  about  $60,  and  then  got  up  to  about  three  minutes;  and 
of  course  I  was  beaten.  So  I  said  to  my  boys,  now  you  will  learn 
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something  about  fast  horses.  Now  you  take  warning  by  me  and 
don’t  think  that  every  horse  that  we  raise  is  going  to  beat  some 
other  man’s  horse.  And,  said  I,  let  this  thing  of  trying  to  be  jock¬ 
eys  end  here. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  inquire  of  Mr.  Bascoin  if,  in  his  remarks  in  re¬ 
gard  to  racing,  he  meant  to  include  the  heat-nag  as  well  as  other 
shorter  forms  of  the  race-track.  It  occurred  to  me  that  probably 
the  President  did  not  measure  the  entire  length  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  organism  and  purpose  of  the  horse.  It  occurred  to  me  that  en¬ 
durance  was  one  of  the  main  objects  in  the  production  of  the  farm- 
horse.  In  my  idea,  heat-racing  is  unconnected  with  horse  grow¬ 
ing  among  farmers.  The  President  is  aware  that  endurance  comes 
from  protracted  effort. 

President  Bascom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  endurance.  Endur¬ 
ance  may  show  itself  in  different  ways.  I  do  not  doubt  the  two- 
forty  horse  has  a  certain  kind  of  endurance  that  does  not  belong  to 
any  other  kind  of  horses.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  endurance  that  will 
not  suffice  for  other  kinds  of  wants,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to  stand 
a  good  hard  day’s  work  and  plow  on  the  farm  under  moderate  motion. 
That  is  one  kind  of  endurance  required.  But  to  stand  very  rapid 

motion  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  race-track  is  another  kind  of  en- 

% 

durance,  and  that  is  not  what  is  wanted  by  farmers.  And  just  at 
this  point  I  object  wholly  to  this  boat-racing  in  colleges,  and  on 
that  ground  I  have  a  certain  charity  for  that  as  a  means  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  man  who  is  hard  and  plucky  for 
drawing  an  oar  in  a  boat-race,  is  not  plucky  and  hard  for  solving  a 
difficult  problem  in  mathematics.  It  is  like  a  mill-dam,  if  we  draw 
off  the  water  from  it  to  a  mill  on  one  side  we  cannot  draw  it  off  to 
the  mill  on  the  other  side.  The  men  who  can  think  the  most  and 
strongest  are  the  men  who  keep  up  their  general  nutritive  system, 
and  thus  direct  their  forces  in  the  channel  in  which  they  propose  to 
use  them. 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  think  a  horse  of  a  medium  size  is  about  what  a 
farmer  wants  on  the  average,  especially  where  we  can’t  support  a 
team  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  we  want  horses.  For  a 
team  for  all  purposes,  a  medium-sized  team  is  the  best. 

General  Delaplaine.  The  importance  of  good  walking  in  horses  is 
generally  overlooked.  I  understand  that  the  premium  offered  in 
England  for  good  walkers  is  larger  than  for  any  other  kind  of  speed. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  kind  of  gait  for  farmer’s 
horses.  I  have  thought  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  taken  up  at 
our  fairs,  and  that  better  premiums  ought  to  be  given  for  good 
walkers. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  want  to  say  that  the  last  gentleman  has  struck 
the  key-note,  we  want  the  walkers.  There  is  our  success  in  almost 
every  occupation  as  farmers,  it  is  in  the  horse  that  can  walk,  and  do 
it  easily.  I  hope  that  subject  will  receive  attention  from  those  in 
the  management  of  our  fairs. 


APICULTURE  OR  “LIGHT  IN  THE  BEE-HIVE.” 

BY  G.  W.  MARYATT,  MILTON-. 

The  Creator  has  stamped  the  seal  of  His  infinity  on  all  his  works, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  by  searching,  to  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection.  On  none  of  them,  however,  has  He  displayed  Himself 
more  clearly  than  in  the  economy  of  the  honey-bee.  No  doubt  He 
intended  the  bee,  as  trul}r  as  the  domestic  animals,  for  the  comfort 
of  man.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  until  quite  mod¬ 
ern  times,  honey  was  almost  the  only  natural  sweet  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  had  once  a  significance 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  fully  to  realize.  The  honey-bee  is  the 
only  insect  that  has  been  domesticated  by  man,  and  besides  giving 
us  wealth  and  a  splendid  luxury,  it  possesses  many  charms  and  is  a 
study  for  the  naturalist. 

There  are  very  few  societies  in  this  country  for  learning  and  in¬ 
vestigating  the  wonders  of  this  little  insect.  Forages  past,  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  effected  by  our  best  men  to  develope  the  various 
agricultural  resources  of  the  land,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
most  industrious  workers  of  our  continent  have  been  consigned  to 
the  ignominy  of  a  death  by  fire  and  brimstone. 

If  apiarists  had  given  the  time  and  attention  in  selecting  the  males 
and  females  from  the  largest,  most  industrious,  prolific,  and  docile  col¬ 
onies  to  breed  from,  with  the  same  care,  shrewdness  and  attention  that 
has  been  practiced  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry,  we 
would  have  a  race  of  bees  far  superior  to  what  we  now  possess. 
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Man  cannot  obtain  labor  from  any  other  source  as  cheap  as  from 
the  honey-bee,  as  they  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves,  re¬ 
quiring  only  a  free  tenement.  The  census  returns  of  1850  show 
the  amount  of  wax  and  honey  in  the  United  States  to  be  14,853,790 
pounds.  In  1860,  126,386,855  pounds.  With  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  pursuit,  together  with  the  increase  of  colonies, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  returns  will  show  a  vast  increase 
of  product.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  a  genial  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
producing  plants  with  a  due  degree  of  skill  and  enterprise,  capable 
of  the  production  of  richly  varied  honey  and  flowers,  the  bees  can 
be  increased  to  an  extent  that  the  profit  arising  therefrom  will  pay 
all  our  taxes,  and  furnish  our  tables  daily  with  one  of  the  choicest 
luxuries  of  life. 

The  honey-bee  belongs  to  the  genus  apis  and  is  of  that  class  of 
insects  that  live  in  perfect  societies.  A  full  colony  or  swarm  con¬ 
sists  of  one  queen,  being  a  perfect  female,  and  fifteen  to  thirty 
thousand  workers,  and  also  a  few  hundred  drones.  The  latter  are 
the  only  perfect  males  and  are  only  found  during  the  summer  or 
swarming  season.  No  colony  can  long  exist  without  a  queen.  She 
lays  all  the  eggs,  but  does  not  govern  her  subjects  or  dictate  their 
workings,  but  is  governed  by  them  in  all  her  movements,  being  fed 
by  them  to  control  the  number  of  eggs  required  according  to  the 
season  and  capacity  of  the  hive.  When  she  becomes  old  she  is  su¬ 
perceded  by  a  young  queen,  raised  by  the  workers,  who  kill  the  old 
one.  The  same  egg  that  will  produce  a  queen  can  also  produce  a 
drone  or  worker,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the  latter  in  forming 
the  cell  and  kind  of  food  furnished.  If  a  queen  is  required,  three 
cells  are  converted  into  one,  and  the  young  grub  on  being  removed 
to  it  must  not  be  more  than  five  days  old,  and  then  fed  for  eleven 
days  on  what  is  called  payal  jelly.  Hence,  a  queen  is  produced  in 
sixteen  days,  while  it  requires  twenty-one  to  develop  workers. 

Within  from  three  to  six  days  after  the  queen  leaves  her  cell,  she 
flies  abroad  to  mate  with  the  drones  in  the  air,  and  returns  to  make 
the  hive  populous.  Her  natural  life  is  four  years,  but  is  sometimes 
superceded  in  the  first  year.  A  prolific  queen  will  lay  two  or  three 
thousand  eggs  per  day.  The  workers  are  smaller  than  the  queen 
or  drone  and  are  in  fact  non-sexual,  though  really  imperfect  females; 
yet  they  nurse  the  young,  gather  the  honey,  obtain  the  pollen,  pro¬ 
polis-glue  and  other  substances  requisite  for  honey-preserving  pur- 
19  A 
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poses  in  the  hive,  and  are  armed  with  stings  to  defend  the  commun¬ 
ity.  The  drones  are  like  some  of  the  human  family,  eating  much 
and  doing  little;  hence,  when  the  drone  season  is  over,  the  work¬ 
ers  kill  the  drones  or  drive  them  out  to  starve.  If  the  workers  make 
a  mistake  and  form  too  many  drone-cells,  the  drones  will  sometimes 
be  so  numerous  as  to  eat  the  honey  as  fast  as  the  workers  can  pro¬ 
cure  it;  but  by  the  improved  method  of  bee-keeping,  in  the  use  of 
movable  frames,  the  drone  can  be  removed,  and  comb  for  raising 
workers  inserted  in  its  place.  In  fact  the  whole  breeding  department 
can  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner.  The  wax  is  produced  for  build-  * 
ing  comb  in  which  to  store  the  honey  and  pollen  and  for  the  deposit 
of  eggs. 

The  workers  which  produce  the  wax  do  nothing  else.  The  wax 
exudes  from  their  bodies  in  scales;  is  a  costly  matter  in  the  way  of 
time  for  the  bees,  as  only  in  the  honey-season  can  they  make  one 
pound  of  wax,  while  they  can  procure  twenty  pounds  of  honey. 
Dr.  Kirtland  says  they  consume  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey  to  pro¬ 
ducing  one  pound  of  comb.  Pollen,  or  bee-bread,  is  gathered  from, 
and  is  the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers.  The  color  and  quality  varies 
with  the  different  plants.  It  is  never  stored  in  drone-cells  but  used 
to  feed  the  young  in  early  spring  before  flowers  appear.  If  flour  of 
rye  is  placed  near  the  hives,  the  bees  will  obtain  from  it  a  similar 
substance,  and  are  stimulated  to  brood  early  in  the  spring.  Each 
swarm  will  profitably  use  two  pounds  of  flour  before  vegetation  is  in 
bloom. 

Bee-keeping  has  been  so  simplified,  the  science  has  been  reduced 
to  such  an  art,  that  any  one  who  chooses  can  keep  bees  and  manage 
them  well,  and  the  land  described  as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
can  be  realized  in  Wisconsin,  and  honey  become  abundant  for  home 
use  and  profit  in  the  market. 

Honey  in  clear  white  comb,  still  commands  the  highest  price,  but 
is  not  the  most  profit  to  the  producer  or  consumer.  By  a  cheap 
aparatus  the  honey  is  driven  from  the  comb  by  centrifugal  force 
without  injuring  the  comb,  and  the  entire  comb  restored  to  the 
hive  to  be  refilled,  and  in  the  best  of  the  honey-season  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  every  third  or  fourth  day.  Those  who  eat  honey  in 
the  comb  also  eat  the  wax  which  is  indigestable  and  unwholsome, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  use  of  extracted  honey.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  we  can  have  clover,  linden,  or  buckwheat  hone}'  as  we  choose; 
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and  all  who  use  the  Melipulte  testify  that  three  pounds  can  be 
obtained  where  only  one  can  be  had  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  the 
bee  had  not  such  a  formidable  weapon,  both  of  offense  and  defense, 
multitudes  who  now  fear  it  might  easily  be  induced  to  enter  upon 
its  cultivation;  but  the  science  teaches  us  laws  by  which  all  neces¬ 
sary  operations  may  be  performed  without  incurring  any  risk  of  ex¬ 
citing  its  anger  while  removing  comb  covered  with  bees,  forming 
new  swarms,  exhibiting  the  queen,  transferring  them  and  their  stores 
to  other  hives  and  extracting  the  honey,  and  thus  enjoying  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  a  pursuit  which  has  been  appropriately  styled 
the  poetry  of  rural  economy.  The  laws  are  only  three: 

First.  The  honey-bee,  when  filled  with  honey,  never  volunteers 
an  attack,  but  only  acts  on  the  defensive. 

Second.  They  cannot  under  any  circumstances  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  fill  themselves  with  liquid  sweets. 

Third.  When  frightened,  they  immediately  begin  to  fill  them¬ 
selves  with  honey  from  their  combs.  By  blowing  upon  them 
smoke,  it  will  always  frighten  them  so  that  the  largest  and  most 
fiery  colony  may  at  once  be  brought  into  complete  subjection. 

In  this  consists  all  the  secrets,  charms,  and  receipts  for  taming 
bees  with  which  unprincipled  venders  have  long  humbugged  a  too 
credulous  public.  The  soul  of  this  system  is  a  complete  control  of 
the  combs.  With  gentle  movements  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science,  any  one,  male  or  female,  can  superintend  a  large  apiary, 
performing  every  operation  necessary  for  pleasure  and  profit  with 
as  little  risk  of  stings  as  must  be  incurred  in  managing  a  single 
hive  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  eggs  of  the  queen  are  deposited 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  comb,  to  economize  heat  for  developing 
the  brood,  seventy  degrees  of  Farenlieit  being  required.  It  requires 
twenty-four  days  to  perfect  the  drones,  twenty-one  days  to  perfect 
workers,  thirty-six  hours  of  which  it  occupies  in  spinning  its  cot 
coon;  and  sixteen  days  to  perfect  a  queen,  twenty-four  hours  of 
which  time  it  occupies  in  spinning  its  cocoon.  Such  is  the  enmi¬ 
ty  of  young  queens  to  each  other  that  the  one  that  first  emerges 
from  the  cell  rushes  to  those  of  its  sisters  and  tears  to  pieces  even 
the  imperfect  larvae.  There  are  five  peculiarities  of  queens: 

1st.  She  arrives  at  maturity  almost  one-third  sooner  than  a 
drone,  and  just  one-third  sooner  than  a  worker. 

2d.  Her  organs  of  reproduction  are  completely  developed. 
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3d.  Her  size,  shape  and  color  are  greatly  changed,  her  lower  jaws 
are  shorter,  head  rounder,  abdomen  without  the  receptacles  for 
secreting  wax,  legs  have  neither  brushes  or  baskets,  and  sting  is 
more  curved  and  one-third  longer  than  a  worker’s. 

4th.  Her  instincts  are  entirely  changed.  As  a  worker  she  would 
have  thrust  out  her  sting  at  the  least  provocation ;  now  she  may  be 
pulled  limb  from  limb  without  attempting  to  sting.  As  a  worker 
she  would  have  treated  a  queen  with  the  greatest  consideration; 
now  she  destroys  her  as  a  rival.  As  a  worker  she  would  frequently 
have  left  the  hive  to  labor;  as  a  queen  she  never  leaves  after  fertili¬ 
zation  except  with  a  new  swarm. 

5tli.  Her  term  of  life  is  remarkably  lengthened.  As  a  worker 
she  would  not  have  lived  more  than  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 
months;  as  a  queen  she  lives  four  years  or  more. 

All  these  wonders  may  now  be  demonstrated  to  any  one  who  pre¬ 
fers  an  acquaintance  with  facts,  to  caviling  at  the  labor  of  others. 
The  workers,  the  smallest  in  size,  are  alike  our  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion,  whether  we  consider  their  unvarying  God-implanted  instinct 
in  hoarding  rich  stores  of  honey  for  future  use,  or  in  their  match¬ 
less  architectural  skill  in  building  comb,  or  in  their  entire  devotion 
to  the  queen’s  welfare,  and  to  that  of  her  numerous  maturing  pro¬ 
gen}'.  We  must  regard  them  as  the  most  wonderful  class  of  the 
insect  family. 

Is  it  credible  that  these  little  insects  can  unite  so  many  requisites 
in  the  contraction  of  their  cells  either  by  chance  or  because  they 
are  profoundly  versed  in  the  most  intricate  mathematics?  Let  it 
be  required  to  find  what  shape  a  given  quantity  of  matter  must 
take  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  capacity  and  strength;  occupying 
at  the  same  time  the  least  space,  consuming  the  least  labor  in  its 
construction.  When  this  problem  is  solved  by  the  most  refined 
mathematical  piocess,  the  answer  is  the  hexigon  or  six  sided  cell  of 
the  honey-bee,  with  its  three,  four  sided  figures  at  the  base,  the 
shape  of  which  figures  cannot  be  altered  ever  so  little  except  for  the 
worse.  To  an  intelligent  and  candid  mind  the  smallest  piece  of 
honey-comb  is  a  perfect  demonstration  that  there  is  a  great  first 
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Dr.  Evans  says: 

“On  books,  deep  poring  ye  pale  sons  of  toil, 

Who  -waste  in  studious  trance  the  midnight  oil; 

Say,  can  ye  simulate  with  all  your  rules? 

Drawn,  or  from  Grecian  or  Gothic  schools? 

This  artless  frame,  instinct  her  simple  guide, 

A  heaven-taught  insect  baffles  all  your  pride; 

Not  all  your  marshaled  orbs  that  ride  so  high. 

Proclaim  more  loud  a  present  Deity, 

Than  the  nice  symmetry  of  these  small  cells, 

Where  on  each  angle  genuine  science  dwells." 

As  bees  carry  on  their  bodies  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust,  they 
aid  wonderfully  in  the  impregnation  of  plants  while  prying  into 
blossoms  in  search  of  honey  or  bee-bread.  In  genial  seasons,  fruit 
will  often  set  abundantly,  but  many  springs  are  so  unpropitious 
that  during  the  critical  period  of  blossoming,  the  sun  shines  only 
for  a  few  hours,  so  that  those  only  can  reasonably  expect  a  remun¬ 
erating  crop,  whose  trees  are  all  murmuring  with  the  pleasant 
hum  of  bees. 

Extensive  fruit-grow'ers  report  that  many  times  fruit  was  a  very 
uncertain  crop,  a  cold  storm  frequently  prevailing  when  the  trees 
were  in  blossom,  and  they  have  observed  that  if  the  sun  shone  only 
for  a  few  hours,  the  trees  secured  a  crop.  Then  all  gentlemen,  and 
ladies  too,  should  learn  the  science  and  improved  art  of  agriculture, 
and  keep  bees  to  gather  the  delicious  nectar  which  would  else  be 
lost  on  the  desert  air,  and  also  to  mingle  the  pollen  of  flowers,  for 
fruit  will  flourish  all  the  more,  when  flowers  mate  by  rifled  store. 
And  they  who  with  health  would  live  at  ease,  should  cultivate  both 
fruit  and  bees.  The  creator  has  admirably  adapted  these  insect  so¬ 
cieties  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  this  adaptation  speaks  elo¬ 
quently  of  his  wisdom,  goodness  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures.  In  bee-keeping,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  we  must  first 
understand  our  business  and  then  proceed  upon  the  good  old  maxim 
that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.”  Artificial  swarming, 
colonizing,  and  dividing,  so  fascinating  in  theory,  would  always  be 
practiced  if  successful.  1  will  give  only  one  of  many  modes  of  forced 
swarming  which  is  a  success  and  depends  on  three  conditions. 

First.  Time. 

Second.  Condition  of  the  colony. 
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Third.  Conformity  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  economy  of  the 
hive. 

All  modifications  of  artificial  swarming  are  based  upon  the  fact 
of  the  bees  being  able  to  bear  themselves  a  queen  from  any  worker 
egg  or  larva  which  under  ordinary  treatment  would  have  produced 
a  worker,  and  is  so  changed  by  the  peculiar  food  which  the  bees 
supply  the  young  grub,  that  instead  of  twenty-one  days  being  re¬ 
quired  to  perfect  the  insect  it  takes  but  sixteen,  while  its  life  is  pro¬ 
longed  to  four  years  instead  of  three  months.  Why  this  is  so,  is 
one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  the  physiology  of  the  honey¬ 
bee.  Remove  the  queen  from  any  colony  and  they  will  immediate¬ 
ly  commence  repairing  their  loss  by  building  queen  cells.  On  the 
ninth  day,  for  as  many  cells  as  can  be  removed  without  injury,  form 
a  nucleus.  On  the  tenth  day  cut  out  the  cells  by  cutting  around 
them  far  enough  not  to  injure  them;  cut  a  like  place  in  the  comb 
of  each  nucleus  to  receive  the  cell  and  hold  it  in  place,  put  the  cell 
in  the  same  position  it  was  before  removed.  The  nucleus  will  pro¬ 
tect  and  hatch  the  cell  as  well  as  the  whole  swarm.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  working  force  of  the  swarm  is  not  reduced  by  raising  queens. 
The  cell  will  hatch  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  in  about  eight  da}7s 
after  the  queen  leaves  her  cell  she  will  commence  laying,  when  the 
nucleus  may  be  strengthened  to  a  full  swarm  by  giving  them  cap¬ 
ped  brood  and  adhering  bees  from  any  hive,  or  by  removing  a  strong- 
colony  and  placing  the  nucleus  on  its  stand.  A  prolific  queen  is 
worth  as  much  as  all  the  workers  of  any  hive.  Bees  often  refusing 
to  swarm  at  all,  many  going  to  the  woods,  sometimes  becoming 
queenless,  the  time  and  expense  of  watching  in  swarming  time, 
and  many  other  perplexities  have  directed  the  attention  of  cultiv- 
tors  to  devising  some  more  reliable  method  than  natural  swarming 
for  increasing  their  colonies.  In  natural  swarming  the  bee-keeper 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  his  bees  or  rather  on  the 
natural  laws  which  control  their  swarming.  It  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  hive  that  bees  which  have  no  matured  queen  never  build  any 
but  drone-cells  for  storing  honey,  and  are  too  large  for  raising  work¬ 
ers.  A  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  this  law  has  in  every 
instance  proved  an  entire  failure  on  the  part  of  experienced  as  weH 
as  inexperienced  Apiarians  in  attempting  to  increase  colonies  by  ar¬ 
tificial  means.  The  above  method  of  artificial  swarming  is  super¬ 
ior  to  natural  swarming,  being  less  trouble. 
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All  I  want  to  say  about  hives  is  that  we  want  a  plain,  simple  hive r 
that  any  ingenious  man  can  make,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Langstroth 
hive.  The  grand  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  with  the  movable 
comb  and  a  little  smoke,  we  have  .peaceable,  complete,  and  unlim¬ 
ited  control  of  bees,  so  that  by  centrifugal  force  we  obtain  the  hon¬ 
ey,  clear,  pure,  unadulterated  nectar,  and  return  the  comb  to  the 
hive  to  be  refilled,  at  a  saving  of  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Bee-keeping,  though  pursued  by  some  as  a  special  business,  and  by 
others  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  is  essential!}'  one  of  the  economies  of 
the  farm.  In  the  old  world,  a  farm  would  hardly  be  thought  to 
be  completely  stocked  without  a  few  hives.  In  this  country,  bee¬ 
keeping  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  mania  was  for  wheat-growing,  because  wheat  was  the  great  cash 
article  in  the  produce  market. 

When  merino  sheep  were  bringing  fancy  prices,  everybody  was 
crazy  to  go  into  raising  sheep.  Not  long  since  the  rural  passion 
was  for  hops  and  tobacco;  now,  perhaps,  the  inclination  sets  towards 
stock-raising  and  dairying,  but  we  contend  that  the  wiser  plan  is  to 
try  all  expedients  to  increase  our  gains,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  putting  all  into  a  single  venture.  Bee-keeping  well  deserves  a 
place  among  the  lesser  industries.  As  it  is  wise  to  keep  poultry  to 
pick  up  the  waste  grain  and  stray  seeds;  so  it  is  more  wise  to  keep 
bees  to  gather  the  nectar  of  clover,  orchard-blossoms  and  wild-flow¬ 
ers  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Bee-keeping  used  to  be  a 
very  crude  affair.  It  was  carried  on  with  gums  or  straw-hives,  in¬ 
side  of  which  everything  was  firmly  fixed  and  all  a  realm  of  mys¬ 
tery.  The  bees  were  left  to  themselves  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  they  were  brutally  smothered  with  brimstone  fumes,  and  the 
colony  being  thus  exterminated,  its  stores  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  and  luxury  of  the  owner.  Now,  we  have  the  movable  frame 
hive,  which  gives  the  bee-keeper  access  to  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
perfect  control  over  it,  and  liberty  to  take  the  surplus  honey  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  bees.  With  this  form  of  hive  the  loss  of  swarms 
by  their  going  to  the  woods  can  be  prevented.  Queens  can  be  giv¬ 
en  to  swarms  that  become  queenless,  and  weak  swarms  can  be 
strengthened  by  giving  them  combs,  bees,  and  honey. 

The  invention  of  the  honey  extractor,  or  melipulte,  is  another 
great  step  in  advance,  as  by  its  use  the  yield  of  honey  can  be 
trebled  in  a  single  season.  Bees  often  refuse  to  labor  and  will  not 
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put  a  drop  of  honey  into  a  surplus  box,  though  there  be  plenty  of 
it  in  the  field;  but  they  will  replace  the  honey  of  which  the  meli- 
pulte  has  deprived  them.  They  have  not  only  a  craving  instinct, 
but  an  instinct  of  satisfaction.  The  well-filled  hive  appeals  to  this 
latter  instinct.  They  know  how  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  Take 
away  a  portion  of  their  stores,  and  the  craving  instinct  comes  into 
play  again  and  drives  them  forth  as  busy  workers  into  the  fields  for 
fresh  supplies. 

Another  modern  improvement  is  the  importation  and  breeding 
of  superior  bees.  There  are  inferior  and  superior  breeds  of  bees 
just  as  there  are  of  poultry,  swine,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses;  and 
though  it  may  seem  an  extravagant  thing  to  give  five  or  ten  dollars 
for  a  queen  bee — a  little  insect  about  an  inch  long — it  is  no  more 
so  than  to  give  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  superior  calf  or 
lamb.  The  Italian  cross  has  greatly  improved  common  black  bees 
by  giving  them  a  dash  of  fresh  blood,  as  stock-breeders  would  ex¬ 
press  it,  and  by  imparting  to  them  desirable  qualities  under  the  crude 
appliances  of  old-time  bee-keeping.  It  was  a  fair  remunerating 
business  from  time  immemorial.  Much  more,  then,  is  it  worthy 
of  attention  with  the  aid  of  modern  improvements.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  natural  to  expect  that  before  many  years,  apiculture  will 
take  a  much  higher  rank  than  it  now  does  among  other  industries. 

Honey  and  beeswax  are  marketable  articles,  for  which  there  is*  a 
*  well  nigh  limitless  demand,  which,  like  that  of  fruit,  increases  with 
the  supply.  Honey  forage  is  abundant  everywhere.  In  wooded 
localities,  the  maple  furnishes  hone}'  in  its  early  blossoms,  and  in 
swamp  regions  there  are  various  plants  which  supply  bee-food 
with  the  first  opening  of  spring.  Our  early  wild  flowers  and  fruit- 
blossoms  give  the  bees  something  to  do,  and  when  white  clover 
spangles  the  fields  and  roadsides,  the  honey  harvest  is  in  all  its 
glory.  The  late  bass-wood  blossoms,  asters,  golden  rod  and  buck¬ 
wheat  protract  the  honey  season  into  the  fall. 

Bees  are  the  best  laborers  we  can  have.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
beginners  in  bee-keeping  is  that  they  will  not  be  to  the  slight 
expense  and  trouble  necessary  to  be  informed  on  the  subject.  They 
buy  a  hive  of  bees  about  which  they  know  nothing  except  that  bees 
can  sting  and  their  honey  is  nice,  and  then  leave  it  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  What  wonder  that  only  failure  and  loss  are  the  results.  It  would 
be  the  same  in  stock-raising,  dairying  or  any  other  business.  While 
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we  advise  every  one  to  make  bee-keeping  one  of  the  many  lines  of  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  by  no  means  enter  into  it  without  gaining  the 
needed  information.  This  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  u  Hive 
and  Honey  Bee,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  other  books  on  ap¬ 
iculture,  and  from  bee  Journals. 

One  county  in  Wisconsin  has,  this  past  year,  produced  seventy 
thousand  pounds  of  honey.  If  each  county  produced  a  like  amount, 
the  product  of  the  state  would  be  four  millions  two  hundred  thou-  * 
sand  pounds  of  honey  besides  the  increase  of  colonies.  Now,  there 
is  not  a  single  county  in  the  state  that  lacks  the  means,  the  flowers 
or  the  brains,  but  only  a  little  knowledge  and' enterprise  to  produce 
even  a  greater  amount.  Then  let  us  put  the  means  in  reach  of 
every  school-boy  and  girl  in  our  flourishing  state  and  educate  them 
in  the  science  and  art  of  apiculture,  and  nothing  will  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  swarms  until  the  tons  of  wasting  sweets,  now  lost 
in  the  cells  of  the  flora  of  our  state,  will  be  gathered  up  to  sweeten 
and  gladden  the  life  of  man. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  some  member  of  the  convention,  as 
to  how  much  honey  one  swarm  of  bees  would  make  in  one  day,  Mr. 
Maryatt  said : 

I  have  had  them  bring  me  eight  pounds  a  day.  It  is  stated  that 
one  good  swarm  will  produce,  in  the  basswood  season,  15  pounds. 

Question.  What  do  bees  make  comb  from,  and  how  much  honey 
does  a  new  swarm  carry  off  when  they  leave  the  old  swarm  ? 

Mr.  Maryatt. ' I  am  asked  two  questions:  Bees  fill  themselves 
with  honey  at  the  natural  swarming,  and  a  good  swarm  carries 
away  about  8  or  10  pounds  to  start  in  their  new  home  with.  The 
honey  is  secreted  in  the  abdomen  and  forms  comb  there,  and  they 
consume  25  pounds  of  honey  in  making  one  pound  of  comb.  Up 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  state  this  year  a  man  had  forty 
swarms  and  he  sold  twenty  of  them  to  his  neighbor,  and  he  took 
them  to  another  locality.  The  neighbor  extracted  the  honey  they 
made  and  got  2,000  pounds,  and  the  former  owner  undertook  to 
raise  honey  in  boxes,  from  the  twenty  swarms  kept,  and  he  didn’t 
get  200  pounds  in  the  same  time  the  other  man  got  2,000,  using  an 
extractor. 

Now,  in  relation  to  wintering.  You  will  find  that  the  honey-bee 
is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  and  though  we  have  a  cold  one,  if 
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we  put  them  in  a  warm  place  we  can  winter  them  every  time,  just 
as  we  can  horses  or  sheep.  I  keep  my  bees  in  my  cellar,  and  keep 
it  warmed  with  a  stove.  Last  winter  I  kept  my  bees  on  the  average 
at  514  degrees. 

Question.  How  low  do  you  allow  the  temperature  to  get? 

Answer.  About  40  degrees.  Mr.  Grimm  has  850  swarms  and  he 
puts  stoves  in  his  cellar  to  keep  them  warm. 

Question.  How  do  you  keep  them  from  stinging? 

Answer.  When  they  are  filled  with  honey,  they  are  just  like 
yourself  when  you  have  a  load  on  your  back  and  can’t  stop  to  fight. 
Then  they  are  peaceable  and  pleasant  and  they  could  not  fight  if 
they  would.  And  by  inducing  them  to  partake  of  liquid  sweets 
they  are  always  peaceable.  The  Italian  bee  is  not  so  irascible  as 
any  other  kind  of  bees. 

Question.  Will  bees  extract  honey  from  red  clover? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  there  is  no  other  honey  for  them  to  get. 

Question.  Do  the  millers  trouble  Italian  bees  as  much  as  the 
common  bees? 

Answer.  The  Italian  bees  are  almost  miller-proof.  They  hardly 
ever  have  any  millers  in  their  hives.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
miller-proof  hive.  But  the  Italian  bee  will  not  tolerate  millers. 
Bees  consume  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  honey  more  per  hive  if  kept 
out  doors  than  if  kept  inside. 

Again,  most  all  bee-keepers,  when  their  bees  in  winter  make  a 
noise,  reduce  the  temperature  from  40  to  32  degrees.  Now  a  bee 
in  32  degrees  is  very  still,  making  little  noise.  At  40  degrees  they 
will  begin  to  make  a  little  more  noise,  and  from  35  to  40  they  make 
a  very  unpleasant  noise,  but  when  you  raise  the  temperature  to 
about  50  degrees  they  get  on  a  joyful  hum  as  in  June  and  they  feel 
just  as  though  they  were  at  home.  I  prefer  to  keep  bees  in  the 
light  and  give  them  pure  air  and  pure  food.  Most  of  our  bee-writ¬ 
ers  tell  us  that  they  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  honey  and  beat 
with  their  wings  when  they  are  cold,  to  generate  heat  and  that  the 
outside  of  the  cluster  are  always  exercising  their  wings  to  keep 
warm,  and  thus  they  keep  up  continual  physical  exercise  that  re¬ 
quires  a  larger  consumption  of  food.  When  you  keep  bees  in  a 
cellar  four  or  five  months,  they  miss  their  food  and  in  a  warm  day 
they  want  to  fly.  Well,  one  man  says  he  puts  them  in  a  hot-bed  and 
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lets  them  fly  there  for  exercise  and  then  puts  them  back  again. 
But  my  philosophy  is,  that  by  keeping  the  faeces  cleared  away  they 
don’t  care  to  fly  about  much;  50  degrees  temperature  evaporates 
the  faeces. 

Question.  What  kind  of  hive  is  best  and  cheapest  and  most  easi¬ 
ly  made? 

Answer.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hive.  The  men  who  have  used 
the  Langstroth  hive  have  made  the  most  money  out  of  it.  The  av¬ 
erage  life  of  a  working  bee  is  only  fifty  days  in  the  working  season. 


NATURES’  METHOD  OF  SOIL  FORMATION,  AND  THE 
PROCESS  OF  CULTURE  WHICH  THESE  METHODS 
SUGGEST. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  MURRISH,  MAZOMANIE. 

Let  the  water  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  is  the  language  of  inspiration 
when  calling  our  attention  to  one  of  the  great  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  early  history  of  our  earth.  This  translated  into  scien¬ 
tific  language  would  read  as  follows:  Let  the  vail  that  separates  the 
inorganic  from  the  organic  departments  of  nature  be  drawn  back, 
that  the  crystalline  and  sedimentery  material  of  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom  may  be  lifted  up  into  the  preparatory  department  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  and  Jet  the  work  of  organization  begin. 

.  If  we  stood  then  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  were  receding  and  could  have  studied  the  forces  and 
watched  the  processes  by  which  those  beautiful’  forms  of  matter  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  were  first  taken  to  pieces  and  then  moulded 
into  those  forms  of  matter  we  call  vegetable  and  animal;  or  what 
perhaps  will  aihount  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  stand  now  upon  the 
surface  of  some  new  made  island  just  raising  above  the  water  of 
our  modern  seas,  we  may  even  now,  study  and  watch  these  things, 
for  the  forces  and  powers  of  nature  then  and  now  were  the  same. 
A  more  important,  or  interesting  subject  for  the  agriculturalist 
cannot  be  found:  For  in  these  mineral  compounds,  formed  with  so 
much  care,  we  find  wrapped  up  the  elements,  the  very  material  that 
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is  to  enter  into  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Indeed  we  find  also, 
imprisoned  in  these  compounds,  some  of  the  forces  that  are  to  play 
an  important  part  in  reducing  them  to  soil,  and  then  elevating  this 
matter  into  organized  forms. 

Beautiful  indeed,  we  are  ready  to  say,  as  we  stand  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  newly-risen  rock,  this  crystalline  aggregate  of  finely  fin¬ 
ished  minerals,  and  watch  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  fall  for 
the  first  time  upon  its  light-reflecting  crystals.  At  this  point  let  us 
dwell  for  a  monieut,  for  it  is  here  where  our  study  of  minerology 
ends,  and  where  we  must  begin  with  the  elements  of  organography. 

The  surface  of  this  rock  is  now  clear  above  the  waters,  and  fully 
up  in  the  region  of  atmospheric  air,  sunlight  and  other  physical  con¬ 
ditions  unknown  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  These  new  forces  com¬ 
mence  at  once  to  play  upon  its  crystalline  structure,  and  changes  are 
already  visible.  The  crystalline  faces  of  the  minerals  composing 
this  rock,  once  bright  and  beautiful,  are  growing  dim.  The  work 
of  disintegration  has  begun.  The  elements  and  atoms  forming  those 
beautiful  crystals  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  under  the  influence  of  her 
laws,  are  now  freed  from  their  bond  of  union,  and  upon  this  once 
hard  crystalline  rock  they  lie  mechanically  mixed  in  common  dust. 
This  little  film  of  dust,  so  thin  that  we  can  remove  it  with  our  fin¬ 
ger,  is  soil  in  its  first  stages  of  formation. 

Slowly,  but  effectually,  these  forces  work;  and  slowly  but  grad¬ 
ually  this  little  film  of  dust  thickens  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If 
here  wre  watch  this  process  carefully,  we  notice  that  not  only  upon 
the  hard  crystalline  rock,  but  upon  the  dust  itself  are  these  forces  at 
work,  reducing  it  to  states  of  finer  division,  until  particle  by  parti¬ 
cle  it  passes  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  and  is  held  in  solution  by- 
the  water  imprisoned  in  this  disintegrated  rock,  this  new-made 
earth. 

By  this  process,  those  beautiful  compounds,  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdom  are  destroyed,  completely  destroyed,  as  though  they 
were  made  in  vain.  The  material,  however,  is  not  lost,  but  removed 
— as  men  of  science  tell  us — to  the  region  of  molecular  forces,  where 
it  will  undergo  molecular  changes,  and  may  be  returned  to  us  in 
new  forms. 

In  this  stage  in  “Nature’s  Methods”  let  us  pause  and  consider 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  science. 
It  has  been  known  to  the  world  for  many  years  that  matter  is 
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indestructable;  that  is,  its  forms  may  change,  and  by  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  be  rendered  invisible.  But  it  is  matter  still,  and  subject  to 
the  forces  and  laws  of  the  material,  world.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  one  department  of  nature,  but  in  all  those  crystalline  com¬ 
pounds  that  we  have  just  been  considering,  passing  as  they  are  into 
decay  and  dust,  and  returning  again  in  new  forms  somewhere;  it 
may  be  in  new  mineral  compounds,  or  it  may  be  in  vegetable  forms, 
and  subsequently  in  animal  forms.  Then  forms  of  matter  will  al¬ 
ways  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  forces,  and  physical  conditions 
under  which  matter  is  placed. 

Modern  science  has  just  given  to  the  world  the  fact,  that  what  is 
true  of  matter  in  this  respect,  is  true  also  of  natural  forces.  Now, 
if  this  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  natural  forces 
is  true,  we  must  have  the  following  facts  in  connection  with  the 
formation  and  disentegration  of  the  rocks  under  consideration: 

1.  The  chemical  forces  employed  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  build¬ 
ing  these  compounds  and  holding  them  in  the  massive  rock  were 
not  destroyod  but  imprisoned  for  the  time  being  in  the  minerals 
and  rocks  which  they  were  instrumental  in  building  up  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  active  forces  of  the  world  only  while  these  minerals 
and  rocks  maintained  their  forms. 

2.  In  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks  and  decomposition  of 
these  minerals,  these  imprisoned  forces  are  to  be  released  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  active  forces  of  the  world,  as  the  work  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  decomposition  goes  on. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  this  little  film  of  dust  or  soil  rises 
before  us  as  a  question  of  great  interest;  for  it  is  not  only  the  ashes 
of  decaying  minerals,  but  the  abode  of  forces  just  freed  from  their 
prisons,  restored  fresh  to  the  world  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
transformation  of  this  dissolving  matter  into  new  material  forms. 
Nor  is  this  all;  the  forces  employed  in  disintegrating  this  rock  and 
decomposing  these  minerals,  atmospheric  air,  for  instance  and  water, 
with  what  other  forces  and  matter  the}r  may  contain,  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  up  this  soil-formation,  consequently  are  improved 
in  the  work  which  they  are  instrumental  in  building  up,  until  re¬ 
leased  again  in  other  forms  as  plant-food  and  plant-forces  to  be 
used  in  building  up  vegetable  forms  of  matter.  The  soil,  then,  like 
the  plant  and  the  animal,  is  a  department  in  nature’s  work-shop 
where  the  transformation  of  matter  and  forces  is  carried  on,  not  by 
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accident,  but  by  natural  methods  and  natural  laws.  The  material 

for  this  department  is  obtained  partljr  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 

but  mostly  from  the  atmosphere.  This  department,  top,  like  all 

others  in  this  great  factor}^,  is  furnished  with  all  the  powers  and 

appliances  uecessary  for  its  work.  Hence  the  soil  is  endowed  with 

powers  of  absorption  by  which  it  takes  up  gaseous  matter  rising 

through  the  rocks  from  beneath,  draws  in  what  atmospheric  air  is 

necessary,  and  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  resting  on  it,  as  well 

as  from  what  is  passing  through  it,  what  moisture  and  gaseous 

matter  it  may  contain.  The  soil  thus  prepared  by  natural  methods 

is  not  an  aggregation  of  raw  material  merely,  drawn  from  these 

different  sources,  but  a  bundle  of  forces  by  which  this  raw  material 

is  worked  up  into  a  form  of  matter  out  of  which  vegetable  life  starts 

% 

and  from  which  vegetable  matter  is  drawn.  What  is  the  nature 
and  form  of  this  matter  out  of  which  vegetable  life  starts,  and  what 
are  the  forces  employed  in  starting  it?  It  .will  pay  us  to  spend  a 
few  moments  here  with  scientific  men. 

In  tracing  back  the  history  of  a  plant  through  its  organism  to 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  is  discovered  that  all  plants 
originate  in  the  same  kind  of  matter.  This  matter  is  composed  of 
what  is  called  the  four  organic  elements,  namely:  Oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  These  elements  arc  formed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  compounds,  namely:  Water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
These  compounds,  when  brought  together  under  certain  conditions, 
give  rise  to  a  still  more  complex  body  of  matter,  from  which  arises 
the  phenomena  of  life.  This  complex  body  of  matter,  formed  of 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  is  called  by  Huxley — one  of 
ths  deepest  thinkers  of  the  day — Protoplasm,  or  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life.  By  Haeckel,  who  is  not  any  behind  him  as  an  analy¬ 
zer  of  natural  phenomena,  it  is  called  Germinal  matter,  that  is,  that 
kind  of  matter  in  which  the  germs  of  vegetable  life  are  formed. 
Others  still  more  emphatic,  call  it  the  “Matter  of  Life.*'  We  find 
this  same  kind  of  matter  treasured  up  in  the  seeds  of  all  plants  to  be 
deposited  in  the  soil  again  as  germinal  matter.  But  from  the  fact 
that  all  plants  rise  out  of  this  kind  of  matter,  and  that  we  find 
plants  growing  now  where  no  seed  has  been  sown,  and  where  it  is 
hardly  possible  they  could  have  found  their  wa}r,  we  are  forced  to 
this  conclusion,  that  under  proper  conditions  this  ‘matter  of  life’ 
is  formed  in  the  soil  by  natural  processes,  and  that  in  the  early  for- 
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mation  of  soil,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  where  no  seeds  are 
furnished,  plants  have  their  origin  in  this  way. 

But  on  this  particular  point,  Moses,  rather  than  Huxley  or 
Haeckel,  is  the  best  authority.  On  this  part  of  the  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  we  have  in  his  own  language  the  following:  “And  God  said, 
let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass;  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the 
earth.”  Mark  the  language.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth.  In  this 
beautiful  sketch  of  the  divine  plan  of  creation,  we  have  brought 
out  in  plain  language  the  fact  which  science  is  trying  to  explain, 
namely:  To  the  earth — that  is  the  soil — under  certain  physical 
conditions,  is  given  the  power  to  give  birth  to  vegetable  life.  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  treasuring  up  of  a  portion  of  this  ger¬ 
minal  matter  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  was  a  subsequent  provision, 
adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race,  inasmuch  as  it  allows 
more  to  select  from  for  cultivation  among  the  natural  products  of 
the  soil  and  such  plants  as  are  best  adapted  to  man’s  wants. 

Now  let  us  return  again  to  our  little  film  of  dust,  forming  as  we 
now  know  it  is,  not  only  from  the  dust  of  decaying  minerals,  but 
from  gaseous  matter  gathered  from  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
sources  by  the  power  of  absorption  with  which  it  is  peculiarly  en¬ 
dowed,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  build  itself  up,  and  restore  its 
wasted  powers  from  the  common  matter  of  the  universe.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  remember  also,  as  we  come  back  again  to  watch  and 
study  those  “  Natural  Methods,”  that  here  too  are  concentrated  the 
natural  forces  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Like  laborers  in  a  fac¬ 
tor}^  the  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  forces  are  each  in  their  own 
department.  Some  taking  this  raw  material  to  pieces,  others  put¬ 
ting  it  together  again  in  other  forms,  while  still  others  with  a  more 
refined  process,  appear  to  be  infusing  into  this  dead  matter,  the 
principles  of  life.  Our  investigations  must  be  carried  on  with  cau¬ 
tion  here,  for  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
almost  in  the  presence  of  its  phenomena  and  forces.  Indeed,  with 
more  extended  vision,  and  a  keener  sense  of  hearing,  we  should  no 
doubt  witness  the  activity  of  force  here  set  up,  and  listen  with  de¬ 
light  to  the  clashing  of  atoms  as  matter  is  being  prepared  and 
transferred  from  the  mineral  and  gaseous  condition  into  the  vege¬ 
table  forms  of  life.  But  while  these  forces  and  their  modes  of 
operation  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  senses,  we  infer  their  exis- 
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tence  and  activities  from  the  changes  going  on  in  matters  before 
our  eves. 

If  now  we  take  our  stand  squarely  on  scientific  ground,  and  pur¬ 
sue  our  investigations  with  scientific  appliances,  the  first  tangible 
form  of  reconstructed  matter  that  we  find  in  the  soil  will  be  a  small 
speck  or  granule  of  matter,  microscopic  at  first,  but  by  rapid  growth 
soon  within  the  range  of  vision.  This  little  speck  of  matter,  scien¬ 
tific  men  would  call  a  structureless  bit  of  Protoplasm,  or  Germinal 
matter;  but  to  the  casual  observer  it  looks  like  the  product  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  a  little  crystal  for  instance  such  as  we  often  find 
forming  from  mineral  solutions.  A  little  farther  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  notice  its  cellular  structure;  then  we  know  it  is  not  a 
mineral,  not  the  work  of  chemical  forces,  for  it  is  assuming  the  form 
of  living  matter.  If,  however,  we  analyze  this  speck  of  matter,  it 
will,  we  are  told,  separate  into  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
These  compounds  are  the  work  of  chemical  forces,  but  to  bring 
them  together  into  this  more  complex  form  of  matter,  is  the  work 
of  a  higher  class.  Here  we  find  ourselves  on  the  line  that  separ¬ 
ates  the  inorganic  from  the  organic,  and  to  follow  this  speck  of 
matter  further,  we  must  step  into  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  it 
assumes  a  Germinal  form,  and  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and 
heat,  we  notice  a  little  root  starting  down  into  this  thin  layer  of 
soil-forming  material.  From  this  root  starts  out  in  every  direction 
little  rootlets  or  numberless  little  thread-like  fibers,  traversing  the 
soil  in  all  directions  in  search  of  plant-forming  matter,  which  it 
conveys  to  the  plant  for  its  support.  At  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
so,  starts  a  little  blade  upward  through  the  soil  into  the  air  and  sun¬ 
light.  It  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  little  plant  with  its 
roots  fastened  in  the  soil  in  the  presence  of  solvents  and  compounds, 
and  its  blade  and  branches  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  moisture 
and  sunlight.  This  plant  is  endowed  with  wonderful  powers  or 
forces  by  which  the  plant-forming  matter  of  the  soil,  and  the  plant 
forming  matter  of  the  air  is  drawn  towards  it,  by  an  elective  at¬ 
traction  possessed  alike  by  the  roots  and  the  blade,  and  it  absorbs 
from  both  sources  the  material  necessary  for  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  refined  processes  of  u  Natural  Metli- 
ods.11  The  plant  is  an  instrument  by  which  this  widly-diffused  mat¬ 
ter  is  brought  together,  mixed  in  given  proportions  and  then  un- 
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der  the  sun-light  is  converted  into  vegetable  organism,  only  that  it 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  again  to  furnish  prepared  matter  and  force 
or  forces,  to  be  used  again  in  some  other  department  of  nature. 
This  matter  and  force,  however,  before  it  is  fit  for  use  again,  must 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  otherwise  prepared.  Hence  we  are  called 
upon  here  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  witness  what  we  have  al¬ 
ways  witnessed  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  namely,  the  disintegration 
and  consequent  distribution  of  one  form  of  matter,  to  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  and  force  for  building  up  other  and  higher  forms.  That  is, 
we  are  called  upon  here  to  witness  the  disintegration  and  decay  of 
those  beautiful  forms- of  vegetable  matter,  to  furnish  matter  and  force 
to  be  used  in  building  up  animal  forms. 

But  while  a  part  of  this  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  I  may 
add  a  part  of  the  forces  imprisoned  in  the  plant  is  transferred  to 
this  higher  department  of  organization,  the  remainder,  and  perhaps 
the  larger  portion,  is  returned  to  the  soil  as  soil-forming  material. 
And  even  that  which  is  transferred  to  the  animal  kingdom  and 
transformed  into  animal  forms,  is,  when  the  purposes  of  life  are 
served,  returned  again  to  the  soil  to  be  worked  up  into  new  vegeta¬ 
ble  forms.  Not  only  then,  of  those  mineral  forms  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  but  of  those  vegetable  forms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  of  those  animal  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  may  be  said, 
as  it  was  said  of  man  when  he  first  rose  from  the  matter  of  life, 
u  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return. v 

It  is  from  this  dust,  with  what  gaseous  matter  it  absorbs  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  atmosphere,  that  nature  forms  our  soil.  But 
this  heterogeneous  layer  of  dirt  is  not  of  itself  plant-food,  but  the 
material  out  of  which  plant-food  is  prepared.  Nor  is  it  so  much 
upon  the  kind  of  matter  forming  the  soil,  as  it  is  upon  its  condition, 
that  the  fertilit}'  of  the  soil  depends. 

If  we  watch  the  process  of  plant  formation,  we  find  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  matter  entering  into  its  composition,  enter  it  as 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  remainder  as  ammonia,  potassa,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  silica, 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine,  and  it  may  be  one  or 
two  other  compounds  of  minor  importance.  The  first  two — and  jus 
I  have  said,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — namely,  water  and 
carbonic  acid  and  perhaps  ammonia,  are  derived  mostly  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  partly  through  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
20  a 
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partly  through  the  soil  and  roots.  The  remainder  is  dissolved  out 
of  mineral  matter  furnished  by  the  rocks,  either  in  its  compound 
condition,  or  subsequently  formed  in  the  soil  out  of  its  free  ele¬ 
ments.  In  the  relation  here  established  between  the  soil  and  the 
plant,  nature  furnishes  us  with  the  following  facts  that  we  should 
remember  in  all  our  processes  of  culture. 

1.  No  plant  can  live  upon  the  uncompounded  elements  of  nature. 
These  elements  must  be  formed  into  certain  definite  compounds  by 
chemical  forces,  before  they  can  be  used  as  plant-food. 

2.  No  plant  can  live  upon  solid  matter.  These  compounds  must 
be  dissolved  in  a  fluid  before  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  thread  like  fibers  of  the  root,  and  to  enter  the  cellular  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plant.  These  absolute  conditions  of  matter  in  the  soil 
necessitates  certain  forms  of  force  there ;  as  do  also  the  germination 
and  growth  of  plants.  In  confirmation  of  this,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  a  growing  plant.  Here  we  notice  not  only  form  but 
force;  that  is,  we  notice  not  only  matter  entering  into  its  composi¬ 
tion,  but  a  manipulation  of  force  by  which  it  grows  and  developes. 
Now  inasmuch  as  a  plant  cannot  create  a  particle  of  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  formed,  neither  can  it  create  a  particle  of  the  force  by 
which  it  grows.  We  have  just  seen  where  the  matter  comes  from. 
Whence  the  force?  Let  us  turn  our  attention  in  this  direction  for 
a  moment. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  noticed  the  fact  that,  no  sooner 
is  new-made  rock  lifted  up  into  the  atmosphere  than  the  work  of 
disentegration  commences.  That  these  disintegrating  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  forces  are  of  atmospheric  origin,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  in  the  fully  developed  soil,  it  is  to  the  free  circulation  of  at¬ 
mospheric  air  more  than  to  any  other  cause  that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  physical  and  chemical  forces,  without  which  soil  and  plant 
formation  cannot  be- carried  on.  It  acts  not  only  upon  the  rocks, 
the  mineral  matter  upon  which  the  soil  rests,  and  of  which  it  is 
partly  formed,  but  upon  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
with  which  it  is  continually  replenished. 

I  have  stated  that  near  nine-tenths  of  the  matter  entering  into 
plant-formation,  enters  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  before  tak¬ 
ing  their  places  in  the  structure  of  the  plant,  these  compounds  are 
decomposed  in  the  leaves  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  the  carbon  of 
the  acid  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  only  are  used  in  building 
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up  the  plant;  the  ox}rgen  is  set  free  in  the  atmosphere.  Nature,  in 
returning  this  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  returns  this  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  their  elementary,  uncombined  states,  and  consequently  of 
no  earthly  use  as  plant-food,  or  plant-force,  until  again  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Nature’s 
method  is  by  the  free  circulation  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil.  Let 
us  watch,  for  a  moment,  this  beautiful  process. 

For  every  pound  of  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  plant  in  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water  in  its  leaves,  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  are  thrown 
off  into  the  atmosphere.  The  affinity  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  overcome  by  the  sunlight  in  this  process  are  not  destroy¬ 
ed,  but  wrought  up  into  what  we  sometimes  call  chemical  tension, 
to  be  returned  again  as  force,  under  proper  conditions.  These  sev¬ 
eral  elements,  according  to  natural  methods,  are  to  brought  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  soil,  and  here  the  union  is  to  take  place.  In  the  union  of 
these  elements  to  form  water,  we  must  have  for  every  pound  of  hy¬ 
drogen  returned  to  the  soil,  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  To  what  extent  the  health  and  vigor  of  plants  depend  upon 
this  beautiful  process  of  forming  water  in  the  presence  of  their  roots, 
we  may  never  know.  Not  any  less  important,  however,  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  carbonic  acid  by  a  similar  process. 

It  is  said  by  good  authority,  that  every  acre  of  strong  vegetation, 
takes  from  the  atmosphere,  and  will — unless  man  interposes — re¬ 
turn  to  the  soil  annually  not  less  than  one-half  ton  of  carbon;  or 
at  this  rate  fifty  tons  in  a  century.  For  what  purpose  is  this  car¬ 
bon  returned  to  the  soil?  Suppose  we  take  this  vegetable  carbon 
— charcoal  for  instance — and  put  it  into  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive- 
engine,  or  a  steamboat;  and  then  allow  the  atmosphere  free  access 
to  it,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  afhnitv  between  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  overcome  by  the  action  of  sunlight  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  vegetation,  is  here  restored,  and  they  rush  together  to  form 
carbonic  acid.  In  their  combination  heat  is  produced  and  by  a  very 
simple  process  converted  into  force  or  motion.  Hence  the  train 
moves,  and  the  boat  is  urged  across  the  ocean.  Or  suppose  we 
take  a  portion  of  this  vegetable  carbon  and  feed  it  to  our  animals, 
what  is  the  result?  This  carbonaceous  matter  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  and  digested,  and  when  the  atmospheric  air  inhaled  by  the 
animal  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  oxidized,  that  is,  carbonic 
acid  is  formed,  and  as  a  result,  heat  is  generated,  which  is  converted 
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into  animal  torce.  Hence  the  animal  moves,  grows  and  works,  and 
all  this  the  result  of  the  union  of-the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
carbon  of  the  food.  And  now  what  about  this  carbonaceous  matter 
which  nature  deposits  in  the  soil,  as  a  part  of  the  soil?  Suppose 
we  allow  the ‘atmosphere  free  access  to  it,  what  will  he  the  result? 

It  will  oxidize;  Ave  cannot  prevent  it.  That  is,  the  atoms  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  carbon  severed  in  the  growing  plant,  Avill  combine,  carbonic 
acid  is  formed,  heat  must  be  produced.  This  union  of  air  and  car¬ 
bon  is  plant-food.  Is  the  heat  produced  by  this  union  converted 
into  plant  force?  For  eveiy  atom  of  carbon  used  in  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  Avhether  in  the  boiler,  the  animal  or  the  soil,  we 
must  have  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

This  will  give  us  some  idea,  faint  though  it  he,  of  how  and  to 
what  extent  nature  uses  organized  matter — manure,  if  you  please — 
and  atmospheric  air  in  her  “methods”  of  forming  and  transforming 
soil.  But  in  this  brief  paper,  already  too  long,  however,  for  the 
present  occasion,  Ave  have  taken  but  one  step,  as  it  Avere,  in  the  study 
of  these  methods.  Are  these  studies  of  any  practical  value?  Do 
they  suggest  processes  of  culture  that  will  improve  our  present 
systems?  These  are  questions  that  I  must  leave  for  this  meeting 
to  consider;  o^ for  another  paper  at  some  future  day. 

Secretary  Field.  A  single  word  upon  some  ideas  brought  forth 
in  this  practical  paper  of  the  Professor’s.  I  always  listen  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  Professor’s  productions  for  I  consider 
him  a  very  practical  kind  of  a  man.  I  consider  his  papers  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  and  this  is  one  which  we  can  all  comprehend.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  common  sense;  I  have  always  thought  the 
nearer  Ave  follow  nature  in  our  farming  operations,  the  nearer  we 
Avill  come  to  bringing  agriculture  to  that  perfection  which  we  are 
all  aiming  at.  There  are  thoughts  in  that  paper  worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  one  of  us,  and  if  we  can  apply  them  to  the  daily 
work  on  the  farm  we  shall  find  them  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  listened  to  the  reading  of  that  paper  with 
a  very  intense  degree  of  interest.  It  seems  to  be  very  fittingly 
adapted  to  folloAv  some  of  those  that  have  preceded  it.  It  seems  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  deep  and  thorough  tilth  about  which 
Ave  heard  yesterday.  On  the  tilling  of  the  ground  I  have  received 
some  neAv  light  from  this  essay.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  forces 
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which  distinguish  plants  from  inorganic  matter.  There  is  a  life 
force;  but  how  that  life  force  is  introduced  I  presume  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  aii}r  human  being.  It  seems  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  explanation  which  perhaps  may  sometime  come  and 
lead  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  laws  by 
which  plant  life  is  governed.  How  beautiful  is  that  theory  by 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  plant  omitting  the  oxygen  and  absorbing  the  nitrogen, 
and  again,  that  oxygen  working  itself  away  down  to  the  roots, 
and  there  combining  with  the  carbon  and  thus  evolving  and 
producing  a  life  force.  This  is  the  point  which  was  so  beauti¬ 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  remarks  of  the  Professor  yesterday  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  stirring  of  the  soil.  How  important  that  that  soil 
should  be  pulverized  so  that  the  air  and  gases  may  unite!  I  have 
come  a  good  ways  to  attend  this  convention  and  been  very  much 
gratified  at  the  results  which  I  have  witnessed. 


SOILS  OF  EASTERN  WISCONSIN. 

BY  PROF.  T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN',  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  present  anything  on  the  subject  of 
soils  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  those  not  familiar 
with  chemistry,  mineralogy,  molecular  physics  and  allied  sciences 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  actual  culture  of  the  soil  on  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  thoroughly  accurate.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  partly  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  soils.  These  terms  have 
a  different  signification  as  used  by  different  persons,  and  often  they 
are  not  well  defined  in  the  individual’s  own  mind,  and  this  some¬ 
thing  of  vagueness  in  his  own  ideas  leads  to  obscurity  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  communicate  his  ideas  toothers.  We  speak  of  “light 
soils”  and  “heavy  soils;”  and,  perhaps  without  thinking,  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  terms  refer  to  actual  weight,  or  in  the  terms  of 
science,  to  specific  gravity.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  fact.  Thus 
we  say,  “  a  heavy  clay  soil,”  and  “  a  light  sandy  soil,”  but  in  fact 
the  clay  soil  will  only  weigh  about  three-quarters  of  the  weight  of 
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the  sandy  soil,  measure  for  measure.  These  terms,  as  commonly 

used,  really  refer  to  adhesiveness,  degree  of  comminution  or  power 

of  holding  water,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  way  in  which 

the  soil  “  works.11  Again,  the  term  u  sandy  soils  11  is  supposed,  even 

by  persons  somewhat  versed  in  the  sciences,  to  mean  those  that 

are  made  up  of  grains  of  quartz,  or  in  other  words  are  silicious,  and 

hence  are  more  or  less  barren.  But  this  is  not  alwavs  true.  Some 

%/ 

sand}r  soils  are  composed  of  grains  of  limestone,  and  are  very  fertile, 
an  instance  of  which  will  he  described  presently.  So  a  clay  soil  is 
supposed  by  many  somewhat  intelligent  in  chemistry,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  aluminous  material,  hut  this  is  far  from  always  being  the 
case  as  the  term  is  commonly  used.  Many  other  terms  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  vagueness.  So  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  attempt  to  make  myself 
understood  as  to  these  points  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  soils 
found  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

The  soils  that  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  were  all,  with  a  single 
exception,  formed  by  the  powdering  or  decomposition  of  rocks  of 
various  kinds.  This  remark  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  that  is  mingled  with  the  soil.  The  rocks  were  either 
ground  down  to  a  powder  by  mechanical  means,  or  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  We  need  then  to  consider  two  things. 
1st.  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the  material  was  reduced,  and 
2d.  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material.  If  the  rock  was  simply 
reduced  to  small  grains,  we  call  it  sand,  and  we  do  this  without  re¬ 
gard  to  its  chemical  nature.  If  the  rock  was  quartz,  we  call  it  a 
quartz  or  silicious  sand ;  if  it  was  limestone,  we  call  it  a  calcareous 
or  lime  sand;  if  it  was  an  iron  ore,  we  call  it  an  iron  sand  and  so 
on.  We  have  all  these  three  kinds  of  sand  in  eastern  Wisconsin, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  world-wide.  If  a  man’s  farm  is 
sandy,  it  makes  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  diffierence,  whether 
it  is  silicious  or  calcareous  sand.  But  more  about  this  farther  on. 
If  the  rock  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  inpalpable  powder,  it  forms 
what  would  be  termed  a  clay,  although  such  use  of  the  term  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  But  here  again  the  chemical  nature  might  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  any  two  given  cases.  It  might  be  silicious,  calcareous, 
aluminous,  or  otherwise.  The  term  true  clay  is  only  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  kind  of  material,  when  it  is  aluminal. 

To  make  this  matter  more  clear,  I  have  artificially  manipulated 
these  substances. 
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Here  are  some  pieces  of  quartz  rock.  I  broke  off  pieces  from 
these  and  ground  them  in  a  mortar  until  they  were  reduced  to 
small  grains,  and  here  you  see  we  have  a  silicious  sand.  But  I 
continued  to  grind  a  portion  until  it  became  a  fine  powder  and 
this  when  wet  gave  this  clay-like  mass,  this  of  course  is  silicious 
like  the  other. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  limestone  which  was  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  and  here  we  have  a  sand  again,  but  of  course  a  calcareous 
one.  A  portion  ground  still  finer,  gave  this  clay-like  mass,  very 
similar  to  the  former,  but  calcareous. 

Here  again  is  a  rock  containing  feldspar,  a  common  mineral  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  alumina,  and  by  appropriate  processes 
common  alum  could  be  made  from  it;  hence,  we  speak  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  as  aluminous  sand,  as  you  see,  and  by  reducing  it  still  further 
we  have  a  true  aluminous  clay.  If  we  had  stopped  the  grinding 
process  in  any  of  these  cases  midway  between  the  sand  and  the  very 
fine  powder,  we  should  have  obtained  a  loamy  material,  but  in  the 
one  case  it  would  have  been  silicious,  in  another  calcareous,  and  in 
a  third  aluminous.  It  is  evident  then,  that  to  say  that  a  soil  is  sandy, 
loamy,  or  clayey,  is  saying  very  little  as  to  its  chemical  nature  or 
its  fertility.  Let  us  now  apply  to  these  a  very  simple  test. 

Here  is  some  hydrochloric  or  as  it  is  commonly  termed  muriatic 
acid.  Let  us  drop  into  it  the  sand  we  manufactured  from  the  quartz 
rock,  and  which  we  called  silicious,  and  you  see  no  evidence  of  chem¬ 
ical  action.  Let  us  now  add  some  of  the  aluminous  sand,  made 
from  the  feldspar,  and  still  we  see  no  action.  But  now  as  we  pour 
in  some  of  the  calcareous  sand,  made  from  the  lime  stone,  you  see  a 
brisk  effervescence. 

We  will  repeat  the  test  with  the  clay-like  masses  and  we  have 
similar  results,  so  that,  so  far  as  these  three  substances  are  concerned, 
we  may  distinguish  the  calcareous  material  from  the  others  by  this 
simple  test.  By  similar  appropriate  meaus,  we  may  distinguish  all 
the  substances  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  soil;  but  these 
three  substances  are,  by  far,  the  most  common  ingredients  in  our 
soil,  and  so  have  been  dwelt  upon.  But  I  ought  to  say  that  this 
limestone,  and  that  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  portion  of  magnesia. 

If  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  follow  me  through  this  explan¬ 
ation,  made  necessary  by  the  looseness  of  common  terms,  we  shall 
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be  able  to  proceed  understands  gly  in  the  description  of  the  eight 
classes  of  soils  that  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  By 
this  term  I  mean  those  counties  that  border  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  eastern  half  of  those  that  adjoin  these  on  the  west,  this  being 
the  region  that  has  come  under  my  inspection  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey. 

But  I  must  further  explain  that  the  following  descriptions  relate 
rather  to  the  permanent  subsoil,  than  the  mere  surface-soil,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  real  soundness  of  the  bank  and  not  merely  to 
the  cash  that  may  lie  on  the  counter. 

1.  PRAIRIE  LOAM. 

The  first  class  to  which  our  attention  is  invited,  is  that  common¬ 
ly  called  prairie  loam.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  des¬ 
cription.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  under¬ 
lying  limestone,  sometimes  from  the  disintegration  of  limestone 
gravel,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  deposit  of  an  ancient  lake.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  class,  but  all  possess  at  least  a  moderate 
degree  of  fineness,  but  are  still  light  and  porous,  in  chemical  com¬ 
position  silica  is  the  chief  element,  with  a  much  less  proportion  of 
aluminous,  and  a  small  quantity  of  calcareous  and  magnesian  ma¬ 
terial.  This  at  first  seems  strange,  since  it  is  chiefly  derived  from 
magnesia-limestone,  but  it  becomes  clear  enough  when  we  consider 
that  the  soil  was  formed  by  the  dissolving  out  of  the  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  leaving  the  residue. 

Vegetable  matter,  in  the  form  of  humus,  constitutes  an  important 
element  of  this  soil,  and  penetrates  to  greater  depths  than  most  of 
the  following  classes. 

It  usually  works  with  the  greatest  ease  and  is  highly  fertile,  but 
is  less  enduring  than  some  of  the  following: 

Within  the  region  under  consideration,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Walworth  counties,  but  elsewhere  in  the  state 
it  occupies  extensive  areas.  This  map  of  soils,  constructed  to  ac¬ 
company  my  Geological  report,  shows  more  definitely  the  extent  of 
this  class. 

2.  THE  LIGHTER  MARLY  CLAY  SOILS  OR  CLAYEY  LOAMS. 

This  is  a  drift  soil,  having  been  derived  chiefly  from  a  calcareous 
bowlder  clay,  which  in  turn  was  formed  by  the  powdering  of  vari- 
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ous  kinds  of  rocks,  bui  chiefly  magnesian  limestones,  by  glacial 
agencies.  It  therefore  contained  originally  a  large  proportion  of 
calcareous  and  magnesian  material  and  a  less  amount  of  silicious 
and  aluminous,  but  the  leaching  action  of  water  and  the  growth  of 
vegetation  has  removed  a  much  larger  amount  proportionably  of 
the  lime  and  magnesia  than  of  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  leave 
these  the  chief  constituents  at  the  surface.  But  the  deeper  subsoil, 
is  highly  marly  in  its  nature.  There  is  just  enough  of  sandy  ma¬ 
terial  in  it  to  make  it  loamy.  The  dark  vegetable  matter  does  not 
penetrate  as  deeply  as  in  the  prairie  loam,  so  that  the  plow  fre¬ 
quently  turns  up  the  reddish  or  yellowish  sub-soii  containing  very 
little  humus.  This  soil  works  with  the  utmost  facility,  indeed  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  respect.  It  stands  both  wet  and  drought  well ,  and 
is  a  veiy  durable  and  fertile  soil.  It  is  the  prevailing  soil  in  those 
portions  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth  and  Waukesha  counties, 
that  are  not  occupied  by  prairie  or  heavy  timber.  The  extent  is 
shown  more  definitely  on  this  map.  There  are  also  small  areas  oc¬ 
cupying  portions  of  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties. 

3.  THE  HEAVIER  MARLY  CLAY  SOILS,  OR  HEAVIER  CLAYEY  LOAMS. 

This  class  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  both  in  origin  and  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  drift  from  which  it  was  derived  contained  more  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  nature  of  our  “  hard-heads,’1  especially  those  contain¬ 
ing  much  feldspar,  by  the  disintegration  of  which  a  large  amount 
of  clay  proper  was  derived,  mingled,  however,  with  the  quartzose 
material  of  the  same  rocks,  and  with  much  calcareous  and  magne¬ 
sian  limestones  that  abound  in  the  drift.  This  is  not  then  a  true 
clay  soil,  but  is  a  marly  clay.  The  surface  soil  rarely  gives  any 
effervescance  when  tested  with  acid,  while  that  from  greater  depths 
usually  responds  with  vigorous  action.  We  find  here  again  what  I 
have  found  true  everywhere,  that  the  surface  soil  is  almost  entirely 
exhausted  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  even  when  they 
exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  subsoil.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  comparatively  unmodified  subsoil 
must  be  studied  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to 
the  permanent  resources  of  our  soils.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  iron  is  present  which  gives  it  a  yellowish  or  reddish  color.  A 
magnet  drawn  through  the  pulverized  soil,  frequently  brings  forth 
a  bristling  edge  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 
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The  surface  is  usuall}r  strewn  with  bowlders,  while  cobble-stones 
and  gravel  mingle  with  the  soil,  though  not  to  an  extent  that 
would  justify  the  term  gravelly. 

This  soil  works  with  somewhat  more  dificulty  than  the  last,  but 
is  strong  and  enduring,  and  will  improve  rather  than  otherwise  with 
cultivation.  It  becomes  lighter  and  warmer  as  it  is  stirred  and  is 
gradually  becoming  fitted  for  crops  that  at  first  did  not  flourish 
upon  it.  It  ranks  among  the  very  best  of  soil.  It  prevails  in  those 
portions  of  Racine,  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Ozaukee,  Washington, 
Sheboygan,  Manitowoc  and  Calumet  counties  that  are  heavily  tim¬ 
bered,  and  that  are  not  occupied  by  the  following  classes,  chiefly 
the  red  clay.  The  map  gives  the  area  more  definitely. 

4.  THE  RED  MARLY  CLAY  SOIL. 

The  term  “  red  clay  77  is  popularly  applied  to  a  very  extensive 
formation  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  and  to  the  soil 
derived  from  it.  It  is  very  properly  denominated  a  clay,  if  we  use 
that  term  in  a  simple  physical  sense.  It  is  finely  comminuted,  close, 
compact,  adhesive  and  almost  impervious.  It  washes,  cracks  and 
otherwise  deports  itself  as  a  clay.  It,  however,  never  posesses  that  ex¬ 
tensive  tenacity  when  wet,  or  that  obdurate  hardness  when  dry,  that 
characterizes  the  typical  aluminous  clay.  It  contains,  moreover, 
fragments  of  limestone,  and  occasionally  of  other  rocks,  that  mod¬ 
ify  these  qualities.  Chemically,  however,  it  is  not  a  true  clay. 
There  is  a  very  notable  proportion  of  silica,  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  application  of  acid  to  the  deeper  sub-soil,  almost  always  gives 
brisk  action.  It  must  then  be  regarded  as  highly  marly  in  charac¬ 
ter.  This  large  ingredient  of  lime  and  magnesia  is  very  fortunate, 
as  it  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  soil.  It  also  contains  consider¬ 
able  iron  in  the  form  of  hematite  and  magnetite.  The  former  gives 
the  soil  its  deep,  pinkish  or  purplish  color.  On  the  surface,  however, 
it  weathers  to  an  ashy  hue.  The  magnetic  iron-ore  is  almost  every¬ 
where  present,  as  may  he  seen  by  drawing  a  magnet  through  a 
handful  of  pulverized  soil.  On  the  lake  shore  this  washes  out  and 
forms  the  “  black  sand 77  which  may  prove  of  some  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

This  soil  needs  thorough  working,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  as 
in  the  more  loamy  and  sandy  soils,  but  it  yields  excellent  returns. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  strong,  fertile,  durable  soil.  Its  strength  lies 
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in  its  mineral  constitution,  and  not  in  a  superficial  layer  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  mold,  soon  to  be  exhausted.  Cultivation  improves  it,  and  it 
will  still  continue  to  yield  bountiful  harvests  when  many  other 
soils  will  need  the  constant  stimulant  of  fertilizers.  The  stirring, 
washing  out  of  the  finer  material  and  exposure  to  the  air  incident 
to  cultivation,  give  it  a  lighter  and  warmer  character,  so  that  after 
a  few  years,  crops  that  were  at  first  unsuccessful  may  profitably  he 
introduced.  It  occupies  a  belt  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  north  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  widening  to  the  northward  until  it 
possesses  the  summit  and  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Fox  River  and 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  extends  onward  to  the  northwest. 

5.  THE  LIMESTONE  LOAM. 

This  is  not  a  very  distinct  class,  being  closely  allied  to  the  marly 
clays.  It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  upon  which  it  rests.  It  thus  differs  from  either 
of  the  marly  clays  in  not  being  a  drift  soil.  It  is  usually  yellowish 
or  reddish  in  color,  rather  plastic  and  adhesive,  moderately  fine  in 
texture,  and  medium  porosity.  Chemically  it  is  chiefly  silicious  and 
aluminous,  or  in  the  language  of  its  origin,  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  limestone,  the  lime  and  magnesia  having  been  removed  by 
water,  the  name  given  it,  Limestone  Loam,  refers  to  its  origin, 
and  not  to  the  amount  of  lime  in  it.  The  depth  of  the  soil,  except 
in  the  valleys,  is  not  great,  and  the  rock  itself  is  really  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  permanent  sub-soil.  It  can  be  reached  even  by  the 
roots  of  cereals  over  much  of  the  area  occupied  by  this  soil. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  fertile  soil  and  supports  a  dense 
growth  of  native  vegetation.  It  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
Door  county  north  of  Sturgeon  Bay  and  a  smaller  area  south  of  it. 

6.  THE  SILICIOUS  SANDY  SOILS. 

This  class  needs  little  attention  here,  because  in  the  first  place 
it  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  description,  and  in  the  second 
place,  fortunately,  it  covers  so  little  ground  that  it  possesses  no 
great  importance  in  considering  the  region,  as  a  whole.  As  found 
in  this  region  it  had  its  origin  in  beach  deposits  made  by  the  lake 
in  former  times.  As  it  occurs  in  narrow  strips,  surrounded  or 
bounded  by  clay  soils,  it  may  not  on  the  whole  prove  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  although  it  is  of  itself  a  sterile  soil,  for  where  it  mingles  with 
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the  adjoining  clays,  it  produces  a  rich  fertile  loam,  better  adapted 
to  some  crops  than  the  clays  themselves.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake  shore. 

7.  THE  CALCAREOUS  SANDY  SOILS. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  class  by  a  growth  of  maple 
and  associated  trees  upon  a  sandy  soil.  This  was  so  contrary  to 
previous  observations  that  it  led  to  an  examination  of  the  sand. 
That  on  the  surface  proved  to  be  of  the  common  silicious  kind,  but 
that  deeper  down  contained  many  minute  crystals  of  magnesian 
lime-stone,  forming  a  calcareous  sand.  This  fact  makes  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  A  hundred  per  cent,  is  altogeth¬ 
er  too  low  an  estimate.  A.  general  knowledge  of  this  fact  on  the 
part  of  the  owners,  ought  not  onl^y  to  add  to  the  appreciation  in 
which  their  land  is  held,  but  enhance  their  returns  by  guiding  them 
in  selecting  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
This  also  presents  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  agricultural  problems 
relating  to  calcareous  and  silicious  soils.  I  commend  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  progressive  agriculturalists.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
sole  occupant  of  any  considerable  area,  but  is  freely  intermingled  in 
patches  with  marly  clay,  gravelly  soils  and  intermediate  grades. 
It  is  a  drift-soil,  but  the  material  originally  came  from  the  granular 
lime-stones  of  the  Niagara  group,  such  as  are  found  near  Sauk- 
ville,  Grafton,  Cedarburg  and  elsewhere. 

This  soil  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Washington  coun¬ 
ty,  extending  somewhat  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

8.  THE  HUMUS  SOILS. 

Under  this  head  we  will  group  those  soils  in  which  humus  in 
some  of  its  forms,  chiefly  peat  and  swamp  muck,  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  element,  and  in  which  the  ingredients  are  largely  concealed 
by  it.  The  peaty  soils  are  the  type  of  the  class.  In  these,  not 
only  the  surface  but  the  sub-soil  is  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin. 
Soils  simply  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould  are  not 
here  included.  Almost  all  the  swampy  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
bottom  lands  are  covered  by  this  soil. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  adaptabilities  of  this  class,  or 
measure  its  fertility.  Some  portions,  with  simple  draining,  will 
produce  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  or  grain.  Others  are 
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impregnated  with  organic  acids,  derived  from  the  humus,  and  are 
known  as  “sour  soils,"  and  are  unfit  for  the  growth  of  the  cereals 
or  the  better  class  of  grasses  until  this  property  is  corrected. 
Others  still  are  so  largel}r  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  that  they 
do  not  possess  the  requsite  amount  of  mineral  matter.  The  best 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  the  vegetation  that  natur¬ 
ally  grows  upon  it. 

It  is  eminently  worthy  of  notice,  that  our  soils  are  magnesian. 
This,  I  believe,  in  the  future  upholdings  of  agricultural  science,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  very  important  fact.  Magnesia  has  been  a  much- 
abused  element.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  made  an  inferior  quick-lime,  and  it  long  lay  under  disfavor. 
But  experience  has  finally  shown  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  true. 
It  is  far  superior  to  pure  limestone  for  mortar.  This  is  one  thing 
that  gives  to  Wisconsin  its  superiority.  Our  magnesian  limestones 
rank  among  the  very  purest  known,  and  will  be  more  esteemed  the 
more  they  are  known.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  useless  ingre¬ 
dient  as  a  flux  for  iron,  but  it  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  magnesia  is  an  advantage.  Quick-lime,  burned 
from  magnesian  limestone  was  formerly  prohibited  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  the  ban  has  recently  been  removed.  That  some  such  revolution 
of  opinion  must  take  place  in  reference  to  its  utility  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  soil,  is  more  than  probable.  If  you  will  examine  all  the 
analyses  of  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  given  by  Professor  Johnson  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  “How  Crops  Grow, 11  you  will  find  that  in  the  grains, 
magnesia  largely  predominates  over  lime,  being  sometimes  five  times 
as  much.  In  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant,  however,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  lime  is  usually  double,  or  more  than  the  magnesia. 
These  are  very  significant  facts,  and  seem  to  show  that  magnesia  has 
more  to  do  with  forming  the  grain,  and  lime  with  forming  the  fibre 
of  the  plant.  And  this  suggests  forcibly  the  question,  is  not  the 
well-known  superiority  of  Wisconsin  wheat  due  to  this  element  of 
the  soil? 

With  the  exception  of  the  silicious  sandy  soil,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  seven  classes  of  soils  more  durable  and  fertile,  and  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  foregoing.  I  have  said  little  as  to  vege¬ 
table  mould,  because  rich  as  it  is  in  all  this  region,  it  is  only  of 
temporar}'  value.  It  will  soon  be  exhausted  by  cropping.  [  have 
only  called  attention  to  those  features  in  the  constitution  of  our 
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soils  that  show  their  permanent  character.  When  the  surface 
strength  of  the"soils  of  the  great  west  shall  have  been  exhausted,  as 
it  will  be  speedily,  then  those  soils  that  have  a  solid  constitution 
will  be  in  demand,  and  among  those  preeminently,  will  be  found 
the  soils  of  eastern  Wisconsin. 

To  complete  the  subject,  I  ought  to  dwell  upon  the  relations  of 
these  classes  to  the  native  vegetation,  geological  formations,  topo¬ 
graphy,  drainage,  lake  influences,  etc.,  but  time  forbids.  This,  with 
a  more  complete  description  of  its  foregoing  evils,  is  included  in  the 
geological  report  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Benton.  Could  you  give  us  information  and  help  us  to  de¬ 
termine  on  which  class  of  soils  the  sulphate  of  lime  produces  the 
best  grain  and  by  what  process  it  assists  vegetation,  and  what  soils 
require  its  application  most? 

Profesor  Chamberlin.  That  is  a  matter  that  does  not  lie  in  my 
line  of  observation;  my  examination  has  been  of  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  soils  and  not  in  the  line  you  refer  to. 


LIVE-STOCK  ON  WISCONSIN  FARMS. 

BY  G.  E.  MORROW,  OF  THE  WESTERN  RURAL,  CHICAGO. 

[This  address  was  delivered  from  notes,  and  the  author  lias  kindly  furnished  the 

following  brief  abstract.] 

The  condition  of  farming  in  the  West,  and  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest  as  fully  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  for  the  past 
few  years,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  a  general  feeling  that  too  exclusive  attention  has  been 
given  to  grain  growing,  and  connected  with  this  has  been  a  general 
increased  interest  in  relation  to  stock  raising  and  feeding.  For  this, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  has  some  disadvantages,  chief  of 
which  are  the  facts  that  the  winters  are  long  and  cold,  and  there 
is  more  liability  to  droughts  than  in  some  other  sections.  There 
are,  however,  some  advantages.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  grass  and 
other  forage  grows  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference  in  length 
of  Wisconsin  summers  and  those  two  hundred  miles  south,  is  less 
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than  is  generally  supposed.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  the  dry 
bracing  air  of  winter,  although  cold,  is  better  than  the  damp  cheer¬ 
less  weather  of  some  supposed  to  be  more  favored  spots. 

The  rearing  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  gives  work  on  the  farm 
throughout  the  year,  and  thus  enables  the  farmer  to  more  steadily 
employ  an  important  part  of  his  capital.  The  growing  of  small 
grain  exclusively,  gives  hurrying  work  during  a  part  of  the  year  and 
leaves  the  farmer  comparatively  idle  during  the  remainder.  Live 
stock  use  up  profitably  much  of  the  coarser  products  of  the  farm, 
largely  wasted  in  exclusive  grain  growing.  The  animals  can  get  a 
good  living  from  land  which  would  otherwise  give  little  or  no  prof¬ 
itable  return.  Keeping  live  stock  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of 
manure  made  on  the  farm,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  better  adopt  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Being  able  to  ship  live  stock  or  ani¬ 
mal  products,  greatly  helps  western  farmers  in  meeting  the  great 
transportation  question.  Breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  animals 
tends  to  higher  intelligence  and  better  farming.  Few  things  will 
tend  more  to  give  boys  a  love  for  farming  than  interesting  them  in 
breeding. 

As  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of 
giving  increased  attention  to  live  stock  than  a  feeling  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  or  arguments  to  show  that  it  would  be  profitable, 
is  found  in  the  abundantly  proven  fact  that  stock  raising  has  paid 
well  in  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  the  northwest. 

But  if  money  is  to  be  made,  the  stock  must  be  good  stock.  By 
good  stock  is  meant  that  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  de¬ 
signed.  In  the  market  reports  we  read  that  one  steer  sold  for  sev¬ 
en  cents,  another  for  three  cents  a  pound.  One  is  better  adapted 
for  the  designed  purpose  than  the  other.  The  purposes  for  which 
we  desire  animals  are  best  accomplished  when  they  are  far  removed 
from  their  “natural”  condition.  No  natural  or  wild  animal  is  so 
well  fitted  for  meat,  milk  or  wool  production  as  when  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  man.  “  Like  produces  like,”  but  with 
exceptions  and  modifications,  and  so  by  selection  and  careful  treat¬ 
ment  we  develope  the  characteristics  we  wish  and  repress  those  we 
do  not  desire,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  animal  can  be  perfect,  and 
that  special  development  in  one  direction  is  usnally  accompanied  by 
lack  of  development  in  other  directions,  and  that  a  characteristic 
which  has  descended  through  several  generations  is  much  more 
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likely  to  be  reproduced  than  one  in  which  the  animal  differs  from 
its  ancestors. 

Thus  we  see  why  the  pedigrees  of  animals  are  valued.  These  are 
partial  histories  of  families  and  furnish  evidence,  more  or  less  conclu¬ 
sive,  that  for  generations  past  the  ancestors  have  or  have  not  had  the 
same  general  character  as  has  the  individual  in  question.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  more  immediate  ancestors  is  more  important  than  those 
more  remote;  so  if  we  know  certainly  the  character  of  the  sires  and 
dams  for  a  half  dozen  generations  back,  we  need  not  be  anxious 
about  those  more  remote.  Pedigree  is  not  all  that  is  important. 
A  poor  animal  may  have  a  good  pedigree;  a  good  animal  majr  have 
a  poor  pedigree.  It  both  pedigree  and  individual  be  good,  and  then 
good  care  be  given,  we  have  assurance  of  success. 

Admitting  the  desirability  of  making  live-stock  prominent  in  our 
farming  system,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  with  many  farmers,  “how 
are  we  to  change?  Our  farms  have  been  devoted  to  grain  culture; 
we  have  not  the  means  with  which  to  buy  improved  stock,  nor 
have  we  the  feed,  had  we  the  stock.’ '  In  this,  as  in  all  such  mat¬ 
ters,  time  is  required.  A  sudden  change  cannot  be  made.  Grass 
should  be  sown  as  far  as  land  can  be  spared  for  it.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  Northwest  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  crops 
which  partially  take  the  place  of  grass,  and  help  us  when  the  grass 
fails.  Chief  of  these  is  corn. 

By  careful  selection  and  skillful  management,  a  farmer  may,  in  a 
series  of  generations,  so  improve  his  stock  that  the  first  and  last  spe¬ 
cimens  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  breed,  but  this  is 
a  slow  process,  and  hence  the  average  farmer  will  do  wisely  to  avail 
himself  of  the  work  done  by  others  in  this  direction.  Most  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  full  flocks  or  herds  of  the  improved  breeds. 
They  can  afford,  however,  to  make  use  of  superior  and  well-bred 
males,  and  thus  in  a  comparatively  few  years  have  animals  almost  or 
quite  equal  for  practical  purposes  to  those  pure-bred.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  even  one  or  two  full-blood  females  can  be  secured  and 
bred  from,  a  great  additional  help  will  be  had,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  a  good-sized  flock  or  herd  of  full-blood  animals  can  thus 
be  secured. 

It  is  a  fallacious  and  unwise  objection  that  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  high  prices  asked  and  received  for  some  specimens  of 
imported  stock,  for  there  is  no  need  that  they  should.  Of  any  well 
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established  breed  very  creditable  specimens  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
which  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 

In  the  selections  of  breeds  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one 
is  perfect,  no  one  adapted  for  all  uses  and  climates;  that  the  breed 
best  for  one  man  may  be  very  illy  suited  to  the  wants  of  another. 
It  is  unwise  to  have  so  strong  prejudices  as  to  be  unable  to  see  any 
merit  in  but  one  breed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  to  have  well 
established  convictions,  for  in  stock  raising,  frequent  or  aimless 
crossing  of  breeds  is  always  an  evil. 

For  the  professional  stock-breeder  it  is  often  advisable  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  but  one  class  of  animals,  and  but  one  breed  of  this  class. 
For  the  general  farmer  it  is  often  advisable  to  keep  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  selecting  some  one  breed  of  each.  Ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  any  one  class  is  rarely  advisable  and  sudden 
changes  to  meet  the  fluctuations  in  market  prices  are  nearly  always 
inadvisable. 

The  address  closed  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  of  different  classes  of  animals  and  their  adaptations. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay.  While  I  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  in  all  his  points,  yet  he  strikes  a  cord  where  I  think  we  must 
all  agree  with  him,  and  that  is  in  the  encouragement  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  matter  of  improvement.  He  wants  improvement  in 
stock  and  everything.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  my 
estimation  is  his  remarks  in  regard  to  keeping  stock  for  manure. 
That  is  a  point,  gentlemen,  where  we  all  make  a  mistake;  I  don’t 
know  of  a  farmer  who  makes  as  much  manure  as  he  ought  to  or 
can.  It  has  been  said  here  that  I  have  been  successful  as  a  gard- 
ner.  But  gardening,  as  it  is  usually  carried  on,  is  very  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  not  better  than  general  farming.  Market  gardening  is  not 
better  business  than  farming  conducted  in  the  same  way.  If  I  had 
gone  on  to  the  same  piece  of  land  where  I  am  and  had  raised  the 
same  crops  that  I  have  raised,  or  did  raise  when  I  first  went  on  to 
it,  and  had  kept  right  on  from  that  time  to  this,  I  should  not  have 
been  here  to-day.  I  bought  it  and  paid  10  per  cent,  interest  on  it, 
and  in  spite  of  such  high  interest  made  it  pay.  I  have  kept  increas¬ 
ing  the  crop  until  this  year  the  crop  on  that  ground  sells  for  about 
§6,000,  and  the  crop  of  the  same  piece  sold  six  years  ago  for  §1 ,800. 
I  am  cultivating  about  13  acres;  but  I  made  it  what  it  is  by  improv¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  it.  I  have  no  particular  advantage  over  an}r  of 
21  A 
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my  neighbors,  only  I  cultivate  better  than  they  do.  Judicious  im¬ 
provement  pays,  I  have  spent  money  in  going  to  conventions  and 
fairs,  and  seeing  men  and  hearing  them  talk  and  getting  ideas  from 
them  and  carrying  them  home  for  practical  use.  And  I  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  money  for  papers  for  that  very  same  purpose,  and  I 
know  that  money  has  not  been  thrown  away.  I  have  faith  in  my 
land  and  in  my  neighbors  land  if  it  is  properly  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved.  I  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture.  I  think  our  farmers 
work  too  hard;  I  think  they  could  make  more  money  by  giving 
more  time  to  thinking  and  studying,  and  doing  better  what  they 
do  and  making  greater  and  better  crops.  These  things  can  be  done 
and  should  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  interest  all  of  the 
farmers  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  in  the  improving  of  stock  there  is 
very  much  advantage  to  be  gained.  In  regard  to  improving  land, 
I  will  agree  with  my  friend  Smith,  but  I  have  raised  good  pork  and 
sold  it  for  three  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  but  I  could  not  afford  to 
do  that  on  good  profitable  land.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise  feed  and 
fatten  cattle  here  and  compete  with  Texas.  They  can  send  good  fat 
cattle  from  Texas  up  to  Chicago  for  less  than  we  can  afford  to  sell 
them.  And  we  cannot  compete  in  raising  wheat  with  the  cheap 
lands  of  Minnesota  and  the  northwest.  So  we  must  improve  our 
lands  and  raise  other  crops. 

Mr.  Isaac  Clark  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted : 

Resolved, ,  That  the  members  of  this  convention  tender  to  the  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  able, 
impartial  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  deliberations  of 
this  convention,  and  also  to  other  gentlemen,  who  by  their  papers  and  participations 
in  the  discussions  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  this 
gathering. 

Secretary  Field.  I  am  proud  of  this  convention  and  believe  it  has 
done  something  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  our  state.  Our  so¬ 
ciety  two  years  ago  called  this  convention  under  its  auspices.  It 
proved  a  success;  but  gentlemen,  I  can  say  that  this  is  the  best  con¬ 
vention  in  my  judgment  we  have  ever  held  in  the  state.  It  has 
brought  together  practical  men,  men  who  are  of  recognized  ability, 
men  who  are  thinkers  not  only  about  their  own  business,  but  about 
business  connected  with  other  individuals  and  other  interests.  I 
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took  particular  pains  in  writing  to  the  different  clubs,  granges  &c.,  in 
the  state  to  have  them  interest  themselves,  to  send  members  who 
should  represent  their  interests  and  have  at  heart  the  great  interests 
of*  the  state  at  large,  and  they  have  in  many  respects  responded 
nobly.  If  I  was  ever  proud  of  having  anything  to  do  with  any  en¬ 
terprise  in  my  life,  this  is  it.  Few  enterprises  collect  together  so 
large  a  class  of  intelligent,  earnest,  active,  energetic,  industrial 
workers,  as  have  come  up  here  to  take  part  in  this  convention.  I 
will  tell  you  gentlemen,  these  conventions,  these  meetings  where 
men  come  together  with  different  opinions  on  these  great  industrial 
and  social  questions,  are  the  means  of  harmony  and  unity,  and  can 
but  result  in  great  good  to  each  of  us,  and  ultimately  for  the  good 
of  society  and  the  state. 

There  being  no  more  papers  to  read,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  interchange  of  views  on  whatever  subjects  might  be  deemed 
most  important,  until  the  time  of  adjournment. 

HOW  SHALL  FARMERS  IMPROVE  THEIR  CONDITION? 

Mr.  Benton.  On  this  subject,  I  think  the  farmer  should  first  im¬ 
prove  himself,  that  he  should  first  inform  his  mind,  and  get  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  can  be  done  to  improve  his  surroundings.  The  man 
who  plants  and  cultivates  according  to  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as 
set  forth  in  the  almanacs,  will  never  succeed  in  improving  himself 
or  his  farm.  The  man  who  believes  that  wheat  turns  into  chess, 
will  probably  never  improve.  There  is  a  law  of  betterment  under 
which  we  live,  and  if  we  take  advantage  of  that  law  we  may  be 
benefited  by  it.  Knowledge  is  power.  Men  must  first  have  a  de¬ 
sire  for  improvement  before  they  will  take  any  steps  toward  it,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  methods  of  teaching  men  that  there  is 
something  better  for  them  to  live  for  than  to  follow  in  the  old  ruts 
of  by-gone  days. 

J.  M.  Smith.  One  improvement  that  occurs  to  me  is  a  compost- 
heap.  In  my  experience  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  well  for 
farmers  to  emulate  some  shrewd  men  in  that  particular.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  that  farmers  did  not  make  more  of  the  com¬ 
post-heap.  I  have  got  one  in  my  garden  that  is  worth  $1,000. 
That  assertion  may  seem  strange,  and  yet  if  one  of  you  should  offer 
me  $1000  for  it,  on  condition  that  I  should  cultivate  next  season 
without  it,  I  should  not  take  it.  Tt  is  composed  of  about  sixty  cords 
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of  barn-yard  manure,  such  as  I  could  get  in  the  city  and  haul  home; 
and  then  everything  I  .could  gather  up  in  my  garden,  tomato  and 
potato-tops,  cabbage-stumps,  &c.,  fifty  wagon-loads.  Then  there 
was  a  bed  of  muck  near  me.  From  that  I  got  fifty  more  wagon¬ 
loads.  Most  of  that  heap  has  been  worked  over  from  one  to  three 
times  during  the  season,  and  next  year  it  will  yield  me  a  handsome 
return  for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  making  it.  I  shall  mix  some  of 
it  into  the  soil  and  use  the  finest  of  it  for  top-dressing.  I  think 
every  farmer  or  gardener  should  have  a  compost-heap. 

Id.  W.  Roby,  of  Milwaukee.  Gentlemen,  during  the  three  days 
this  convention  has  been  in  session  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
the  papers  and  discussions  without  saying  anything;  but,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  lull  in  discussions  and  no  more  papers  to  read,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  a  topic  not  yet  touched  upon. 

THE  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

1  believe  that  an  orderly,  well-regulated,  well-cultivated  kitchen 
garden  is  one  of  the  indispensable  adjuncts  to  good  living  and 
well-being  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  the  village,  town  and  city. 
A  complete  garden  with  its  seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  has  a 
far  greater  influence  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  family  than 
a  majority  of  people  are  willing  to  concede. 

The  Creator  intended  us  to  have  our  ‘‘fruit  in  due  season,”  and 
without  that,  as  all  the  philosophy  and  medical  science  on  the  subject 
declare,  we  but  invite  and  court  disease,  disorder  and  death.  The 
person  who  indulges  the  same  kind  of  diet  the  year  through  has  a 
lease  of  no  more  than  half  a  life.  Far  too  many  farmers’  families 
are  restricted  to  strictly^  farm  products  for  food,  the  effect  of  which 
is  too  often  plainly  observable  in  the  face  and  physique  of  many 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters.  Good  or  bad  diet  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  physical  and  mental  constitution,  as  was  so  forci¬ 
bly  demonstrated  in  the  arm3r  during  the  late  war.  Where  the 
sixty  odd  chemical  elements  of  the  human  system  are  not  supplied 
as  natural  waste  occurs,  depletion,  debility  and  enervation  are  the 
sure  results. 

The  well-ordered  kitchen  garden  will  afford  a  wide  w$iy  of  escape 
from  most  of  these  evils.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and  I  still  take  delight  in  farm  operations.  I  am  yet  farming, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  great  city,  yet  I  derive  many  benefits 
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from  it.  In  March  I  make  hot-beds  and  grow  early  salad,  radishes, 
encumbers,  etc.;  also  start  many  plants  from  seeds  so  as  to  trans¬ 
plant  when  the  ground  is'  warm  enough,  thus  gaining  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  time,  and  thus  by  succession,  lengthening  the  season 
for  many  of  the  best  garden  luxuries.  After  the  hot-bed  has  served 
its  purpose  in  spring-time,  it  yields  a  tine  lot  of  compost  for  fall 
use  on  the  garden.  In  the  bottom  of  it  can  be  placed  all  the  leaves, 
vines  and  vegetable  refuse  of  the  last  season,  which  will  become 
thoroughly  decomposed  and  be  out  of  the  way. 

I  believe  in  deep  tillage.  My  garden  is  thoroughly  manured  and 
spaded  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  when  I  want  beets,  parsnips, 
carrots,  etc.,  I  have  to  go  down  into  the  earth  for  them,  and  I  get 
no  stinted,  dwarf,  fibrous,  tasteless,  make-believes,  but  something  to 
make  dyspeptics  laugh  and  grow  fat. 

I  believe,  also,  in  small  fruits,  grapes,  berries,  &c.  In  any  well- 
cultivated  garden  can  be  grown,  with  little  cost,  all  the  grapes,  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  that  any  family  can  use.  Last 
fall  I  picked  fifty  pounds  of  grapes  from  two  five-year-okl  vines,  it 
being  the  second  crop,  and  I  expect  twice  as  large  a  crop  next  fall. 
If  people  will  plant  and  care  for  a  few  good  grape-vines  along  their 
garden  fences,  where  they  are  so  often  put  to  shame  by  rank  weeds, 
the  result  will  be  very  gratifying. 

Another  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  is  the  improvement  of  farm¬ 
er’s  door-yards  and  lawns.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
them  are  shabby,  unsightly  affairs,  repugnant  to  all  good  taste.  I 
don’t  wonder  that  farmers’  sons  who  are  brought  up  in  some  of  the 
loathesome  pens  that  I  have  seen  should  break  away  from  home  for 
the  more  cheerful  and  inviting  homes  of  the  city,  with  much  the 
same  alacrity  that  prisoners  escaped  from  loathesome  jails  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity. 

We  all,  in  some  degree,  have  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  in  life,  and  when  that  faculty  is  brought  into  harsh  antagon¬ 
ism,  and  face  to  face  with  repulsive  elements  and  conditions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  rebel  against  so  uncomfortable  an  alliance. 

I  well  remember  the  absolute  enchantment  that  possessed  me 
when  for  the  first  time  I  walked  abroad  in  a  great  city  and  beheld 
what  tome  seemed  so  many  thousands  of  paradises  on  earth;  so 
many  fine  lawns  and  gardens  and  partarres  of  flowers  and  shubbery. 
From  that  day  I  ceased  to  be  contented  with  the  disgraceful  and 
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unhallowed  surroundings  of  a  majority  of  rural  homes.  You  may 
say  that  money  makes  the  difference.  Well,  I  am  prepared  from 
experimental  knowledge  to  contradict  the  major  part  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  I  know  that  taste  and  energy  does  more  than  money  to 
make  home-surroundings  charming.  The  spirit  of  shabby,  lazy  in¬ 
difference  is  rampant  in  the  country,  and  one  reason  for  it  seems  to 
be,  the  lack  of  proximity  of  homes.  Jaxtaposition  of  homes  begets 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  each  family  strives  to  have  at  least  as  nice 
surroundings  as  the  family  alongside  of  them,  and  thus  more  care 
and  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  place. 

The  spread  of  farmers’  homes  over  the  country  seems  to  be  about 
midway  between  nomadic  life  and  the  higher  life  of  great  culture  and 
refinement;  about  half  way  between  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian 
and  aesthetic  life  of  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence.  Added  to  all 
this,  shiftlessness,  thriftlessness  and  abject  laziness  are  largely 
chargeable  with  the  untidy  surroundings  of  the  farmer’s  domicil.  I 
have  been  there  and  know  it.  I  think  the  farmer  who  keeps  pigs, 
poultry,  &c.,  around  his  door,  who  has  no  lawn  or  garden,  or  cheer¬ 
ful  playground  for  his  children  to  be  interested  in  and  enjoy,  has 
no  business  to  complain  if  his  sons  should  happen  to  develop  a 
grade  of  taste  that  rises  above  that  shameful  condition  of  life  and 
gravitate  to  the  city  where  greater  congeniality  allures  and  invites 
them. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  when  farmers’  sons  develop 
into  unusual  brain-power  and  force  as  they  so  often  do  in  spite  of 
poor  encouragement,  you  might  as  well  try  to  eclipse  the  sun  with 
a  fig  leaf  or  restrain  the  eagles  flight  with  a  spider’s  thread  as  to  try 
to  bind  them  to  the  dull  clods  of  the  valley  with  the  leash  of  present 
agricultural  charms  and  allurements. 

Secretary  Field.  The  time  for  final  adjournment  has  now  ar¬ 
rived,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  go  home  full  of  enthusiasm  in  re¬ 
lation  to  what  has  transpired  here.  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  go 
to  the  clubs  and  the  different  societies  you  represent,  and  tell  them 
what  a  good  time  we  have  had,  and  thus  stimulate  them  to  come 
here  another  year  or  send  you  here  again,  and  in  that  way  we  shall 
be  able  to  assist  a  great  deal  in  the  good  work  of  advancing  the  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  state. 

The  papers  read,  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  the 
discussions  spirited,  entertaining  and  instructive,  making  the  con¬ 
vention  more  profitable  than  ever  held  in  the  state. 
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1  hope  there  will  be  a  convention  held  every  year  in  this 
city.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we  are  doing  much  good  in  a  good 
cause;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  the  report  of  this  con¬ 
vention  will  he  more  full  and  complete  than  that  of  any  conven¬ 
tion  previously  held.  We  have  had  a  short-hand  reporter,  who 
has  taken  notes  very  largely  and  we  shall  put  all  we  can  of  these 
valuable  discussions  into  the  next  volume  of  Transactions. 

The  convention  will  now  adjourn  sine  die. 


EXHIBITION  OF  1874. 


OPENING  ADDRESS. 

BY  ELI  STILSON,  PRESIDENT. 

Members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

We  are  convened  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for, 
and  formally  opening  the  twenty-first  general  exhibition  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  object  and  aim  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  these  general  exhibitions,  will 
require  but  little  explanation  from  me  at  this  time.  Their  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  felt  in  every  locality  of  the  state.  Every  city,  vil¬ 
lage,  farm  and  hamlet  have  felt  more  or  less  of  the  salutary  lessons 
that  these  exhibitions  have  taught.  Look  at  the  stalls  filled  with 
noble  and  powerful  horses,  some  adapted  for  the  road  and  for  speed, 
others  for  draft,  and  yet  others  for  general  purposes.  The  stalls 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  improved  breeds  of  cattle. 

The  breeding  and  raising  of  thorough-bred  cattle  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  agriculture  in  this  as  well  as  several  adjoining- 
states,  or,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  Western  states.  And  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  immense  cattle  product  of  the  West,  this  improvement 
must  add  millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Nor  have  the  bleating  flocks  been  overlooked  in  this  grand  inarch 
of  improvement.  The  sheep  pens  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity 
with  the  finest  breeds  of  sheep,  so  well  adapted  to  the  varied  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  were  bred,  are  convincing  proof  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  this  branch  of  our  live  stock  department. 

The  swine  ^department  has  kept  pace  with  the  other  departments 
of  live-stock.  The  importance  of  this  department  will  be  fully  re¬ 
alized  when  we  remember  what  an  important  part  this  product  holds 
in  the  sales  of  live-stock  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Even  the  chicken- 
department  has  assumed  an  importance  and  shown  a  measure  of  im- 
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provement  truly  wonderful.  The  same  skill  has  been  broifght  to 
bear  upon  this  branch  that  has  been  applied  with  such  success  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  live-stock  department.  Every  department 
of  live-stock  shows  the  results  of  the  breeders,  who,  by  judicious 
management,  have  moulded,  fashioned  and  perfected  them,  un¬ 
til  they  are  objects  of  beauty,  symmetry  and  usefulness. 

In  manufactures  the  society  has  bsen  equally  successful.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  machinery  to  agriculture  challenges  our  highest  admir¬ 
ation.  It  has  lightened  the  burden  and  expedited  the  business  of 
every  department  of  agricultural  labor;  it  has  entered  almost  every 
house,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  have  realized  the  benefit  of  the 
sewing-machine  over  the  tiresome  needle. 

The  ladies  have  contributed  nobly  to  the  success  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions,  by  their  products  of  both  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
their  appropriate  departments.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
ladies  who  are  ever  foremost  in  every  good  work  to  aid  and  cheer  us 
en,  in  all  that  is  noble,  good,  and  useful. 

The  horticulturists,  by  continued  perseverance  have  surmounted 
obstacles  which  were  almost  total  barriers  to  the  growth  of  fruits  in 
the  state,  while  they  have  gladdened  our  eyes  and  adorned  our 
houses  with  the  most  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  of  every  variety 
and  color. 

The  artist  has  also  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  these  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Our  hall  of  fine  arts  has  often  born  testimony  to  his  skill¬ 
ful  productions. 

In  operative  machinery  we  have  been  very  successful  for  the  last 
four  years.  The  hum  of  its  machinery  has  been  music  to  our  ears, 
while  the  hall  has  been  thronged  day  by  day  with  eager  multitudes 
to  witness  its  varied  operations. 

These  annual  exhibitions  which  represent  the  crowning  success 
of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arts,  have  each  added  vast  improve¬ 
ments  to  all  the  others  that  have  gone  before  it,  until  Wisconsin  has 
risen  from  a  sparsely  settled  territory,  and  that  nearly  within  the 
life  of  this  society,  until  to-dayit  is  contending  warmly  for  a  position 
in  the  front  rank,  of  this  noble  galaxy  of  states.  On  the  north  and 
east,  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  lave  its  shores, 
and  waft  its  products  to  other  states  and  nations,  while  on  the  south 
lies  the  garden  state  of  Illinois,  and  on  the  east  rolls  the  great  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  with  its  commerce.  Blessed  with  a  salubrious  and 
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healthy  climate,  a  rich  find  productive  soil,  and  containing  immense 
water-powers  and  vast  mines  of  lead,  copper  and  iron,  and  broad 
forests  of  pine,  and  inhabited  by  an  intelligent,  energetic  and  perse¬ 
vering  people,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  noted  among  her  sister 
states  for  her  rapid  progress  and  development. 

Her  noble  cities  and  beautiful  villages  are  but  the  indices  of  her 
vast  resources,  intelligence  and  energy,  aided  by  a  system  of  univer¬ 
sal  education.  With  all  these  surroundings,  and  all  these  incentives 
to  action,  beckoning  us  on  to  still  greater  success  and  progress  in 
fill  that  pertains  to  the  development  of  the  state  and  particularly 
to  that  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arts,  let  us  move  on  to  still 
greater  success,  and  as  we  yearly  bring  to  these  annual  fairs  a 
part  of  the  result  of  our  labors,  let  us  note  carefully  each  improve¬ 
ment  that  our  progress  may  be  still  greater. 

The’question  of  cheap  transportation  has  become  the  great  ab¬ 
sorbing  question  of  the  day.  The  water  routes  to  the  seaboard  have 
always  presented  the  cheapest  transportation  at  all  seasons  of  th$ 
year  when  they  could  be  used,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  agricul¬ 
ture  that  these  avenues  of  transportation  be  improved. 

The  consolidation  of  the  railroads  have  resulted  in  such  immense 
combinations  of  capital  that  the  people  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
centralization  of  such  immense  wealth.  The  railroads  by  several 
acts  of  bad  faith  and  by  listening  to  unwise  counsels  have  done 
much  to  provoke  and  bring  on  the  present  difficulty  that  could  and 
should  have  been  avoided,  yet  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  aid  they 
have  rendered  the  state  in  its  development.  While  the  people 
should  ever  be  tenacious  of  their  rights,  yet  they  should  ever  be 
just.  All  we  should  ask  is  the  fair  line,  as  between  the  producer,  the 
consumer  and  the  carrier,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  solve  this  question 
of  cheap  transportation  wisely,  dispassionately  and  in  strict  jus¬ 
tice  to  all. 

Manufactures  should  command  a  share  of  our  attention.  Let  me 
urge  upon  the  farmers  of  the  state  the  importance  of  building  up 
manufactures  among  us.  The  rapid  growth  of  industries  in  the 
state  will  do  much  to  aid  cheap  transportation,  and  we  as  farmers 
will  be  false  to  our  interests  if  we  do  not  encourage  their  develop¬ 
ment.  A  purely  agricultural  state  is  always  a  dependent  state  and 
subject  to  great  vicissitudes.  The  wealth  of  their  products  is  wast¬ 
ed  away  in  getting  them  to  the  consumer,  but  not  so  with  the  far- 
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mer  who  has -a  home  market  for  most  of  his  varied  products.  The 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  purely  agricultural  people  have  been 
pictured  in  somber  colors  in  the  experiences  of  our  guild  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  where  entire  communities  are  poverty-stricken  b}r 
an  army  of  grasshoppers. 

To  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
let  me  say,  your  duties  will  many  times  be  arduous  and  trying,  but 
patience,  with  a  strict  sense  of  justice  to  all,  and  a  close  adherence 
to  the  printed  rules  and  regulations,  will  do  much  to  make  your 
position  pleasant  and  the  fair  a  success.  The  long  association  that 
[  have  had  with  most  of  3-011  in  this  work,  and  your  former  success, 
give  us  the  highest  assurances  that  we  shall  receive  your  most  able 
co-operation  in  every  department  of  the  fair. 

To  the  exhibitors,  let  me  say  you  have  done  nobty,  and  the  fair 
in  every  department  proclaims  your  progress  and  success.  You  are 
engaged  in  a  noble  work,  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  its 
kindred  arts.  The  production  and  preparation  of  your  products 
have  cost  you  great  labor  and  skill,  and  an  intelligent  people  will 
award  3Tou  a  high  degree  of  merit. 

To  the  public — the  exhibition  is  yours  to  enjoy.  This  exhibition 
gotten  up  at  such  a  cost  of  skill  and  labor  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
is  now  arranged  and  presented  for  3rour  inspection,  pleasure  and 

1  • 

profit.  You  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  every  department  of 
the  fair.  There  will  be  many  here  that  will  remember  the  state 
fair  at  Milwaukee  twenty  3^ears  ago,  and  by  them  the  growth  of  the 
institution  will  be  fully  realized.  Milwaukeeans  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  progress  of  their  noble  city,  and  many  of  us  who  are  here  to¬ 
day  will  remember  when  she  numbered  but  a  few  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  or  less,  while  to-day  she  boasts  of  being  a  great  commer¬ 
cial  emporium  with  a  population  of  1C0,000;  but  let  her  remember 
that  for  many  3Tears  agriculture  has  poured  into  her  lap  much  of 
the  wealth  of  one  of  the  finest  states  on  the  continent. 

To  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  let  me  say,  that  there  is  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason  why  our  progress  should  not  be  as  great,  or  even  greater 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  have  as  }^et  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  We  must  go  for¬ 
ward  and  unlock  natures’s  laws  with  science,  experience  and  ex¬ 
periments.  The  man  who  adds  to  the  productive  power  of  the  state 
is  a  public  benefactor,  and  thus  while  }rou  are  working  for  your  in- 
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dividual  good,  you  are  working  for  the  public  good.  -  One  of  the 
greatest  necessities  of  the  farmer  is  more  intellectual  culture. 

There  is  another  feature  to  this  fair  to  which  let  me  call  your  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  gambling  and  games  of  chance. 
It  is  a  grave  error  that  an  evil  must  he  licensed  upon  the  fair 
grounds  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  do  good.  Agriculture 
should  set  the  example,  that  she  is  able  to  rise  by  her  own  intrinsic 
worth,  without  licensing  such  pernicious  practices. 

Speed  on  the  day  when  our  agricultural  fairs  shall  be  the  highest 
and  purest  of  our  public  entertainments. 

With  these  few  thoughts  for  your  reflection,  we  close  by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  exhibition  of  1874  now  open  to  the  public. 


i 
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AM  UAL  ADDRESSES 

Delivered  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  September  8,  1874,  by  W.  W.  Daniells,  M.  S.„ 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  His  Excellency,  William  R.  Taylor,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 


HARD  TIMES— A  CAUSE  AND  A  REMEDY. 

BY  W.  W.  PANIELLS,  M.  S. 

This  is  the  state’s  great  festal  day.  The  promised  seed-time  and 
harvest  are  past,  and  here  are  shown  for  our  delight  the  fairest  fruits 
of  the  land.  Here  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 
men  of  every  trade  and  profession,  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor,  and  to  see  that  of  their  fellow- workmen.  It  is  a  day  of  good 
cheer  of  all,  ofheartj^  hand-shaking,  of  the  renewal  of  acquaintances, 
and  of  the  giving  and  receiving  of  mutual  congratulations  and  well- 
wishes.  Hence,  this  may  w£ll  be  called  the  “Feast  of  the  Har¬ 
vest.” 

Hut  let  us  make  it  more  than  a  day  of  rejoicing.  More  than  any 
other  of  the  year  this  day  should  be  the  one  upon  which  most  is 
learned  that  will  be  useful  in  teaching  us  to  so  direct  our  efforts,  that 
in  the  years  to  come  we  may  more  successfully  battle  with  the  obs¬ 
tacles  that  beset  our  way,  and  reap  richer  returns  as  the  fruits  of  our 
labor. 

There  is  no  other  day  of  the  year  when  we  can  meet  the  best 
farmers  of  the  state  with  their  choicest  productions,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders  with  their  excellent  herds,  (and  Wisconsin  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  very  high  excellence.)  and  the  fruit-grower  with 
the  fairest  of  specimens  that  are  not  only  his  joy  and  pride,  but  are 
also  in  themselves  evidence  of  that  skill  and  wise  culture  that  are 
here  essential  to  success.  I  say  again,  then,  that  to-day  when  we 
meet  those  men  who  are  most  successful  in  their  various  branches  of 
farming,  having  with  them  products  of  their  toil  as  proof  of  their 
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success,  is  the  day  of  all  the  year,  when  by  questioning  and  conver¬ 
sation,  we  may  gain  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  us  to  share 
in  the  future  their  more  profitable  harvests. 

A  fair  degree  of  prosperity  has  been  given  the  farmer  during  the 
year  just  closing,  and  about  us  on  every  hand  are  to  be  seen  proofs 
of  a  generous  harvest.  Yet  the  air  has  been  vocal  with  sound*  of 
murmuring,  and  one  need  only  listen  to  realize  that  all  is  not  well. 
Railroads,  monopolies  and  “middlemen!”  How  constant,  and  gen¬ 
eral,  and  bitter  has  been  the  cry  against  these.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  discussing  the  outlook  for  farmers  to-day,  to  see  if  there  is 
not  some  cause  for  the  general  discontent  and  uneasiness  of  the 
agricultural  community,  that  cannot  legitimately  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  either  of  these  several  agents.  All  wrongs  that  have  been 
inflicted  by  them  upon  the  people,  should  be  summarily  righted, 
and  for  all  illegal  acts  they  should  be  punished.  But  are  they 
wholly  responsible  for  the  “hard  times,”  and  for  the  want  of  general 
prosperity  now  said  to  prevail  among  farmers? 

I  believe  middle-men  and  railroad  managers  are  humanly  weak, 
and  that  they  have  demanded  and  will  again  demand,  if  left  to 
themselves,  exorbitant  rates  of  commission  and  charges  for  freight; 
but  their  evil-doings  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  others; 
so  that  I  shall  pass  them  by  and  look  for  another  cause  than  those 
mentioned,  to  which,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  existing  evil  not 
only  may,  but  ought  to  be  attributed. 

The  feeling  of  discontent  of  which  I  speak  is  not  confined  to  our 
own  state,  but  with  her  cries  are  mingled  those  of  all  the  North¬ 
western  states.  Hence  there  must  be  some  common  cause  or  train 
of  causes  reaching  over  this  large  extent  of  territory,  as  wide  and 
general  as  the  effect  to  which  the  want  of  usual  prosperity  may  be 
attributed. 

By  the  census  statistics  oi  1870,  the  nine  northwestern  states, 
(Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin),  contain  29.1  per  cent.  (11,245,685)  of  the 
population  of  all  the  states  and  territories.  We  may  . consequently 
assume  that  they  demand  for  consumption  about  three-tenths  of  all 
the  food  and  manufactures  consumed  throughout  the  country. 

Corn  and  wheat  are  the  leading  farm-productions  of  these  states, 
constituting  in  1872,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  65.8  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  value  of  all 
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their  farm  products.  The  wheat  grown  by  them  amounted  to  59 
per  cent,  of  that  grown  in  the  Union,  while  of  corn  they  raised  53 
per  cent. 

The  relative  amount  of  these  staples  produced  to  the  population, 
was  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  1870,  as  follows: 


New  England  produced  to  each  inhabitant . quarts. .  9  1-5 

Middle  States  produced  to  each  inhabitant . bushels. .  4  1-5 

Western  States  produced  to  each  inhabitant . do. . .  .16  04. 


The  product  of  corn  to  each  inhabitant  at  the  same  time  was  for 


New  England . 

Middle  States . 

Western  States. ...... 

Western  States,  1872 


bushels...  2.1 

...do _  7.7 

.  ..do _ *33.1 

...do....  52.2 


A  comparison  of  the  production  of  these  cereals  in  all  the  states 
and  territories,  with  that  of  the  Western  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  a  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  west,  than  in  the  whole  country  taken  together.  There 
were  raised  of  wheat  to  each  inhabitant  in  the 


1850.  1860.  1870 

United  States . bushels..  4.3  5.5  7.4 

Western  States . do....  8.6  11.7  16.0 


Showing  that  while  production  in  the  whole  country  iucreased 
but  75  per  cent,  to  each  inhabitant,  that  of  the  Western  States  in¬ 
creased  86  per  cent.,  or  11  per  cent,  more  rapidly.  During  this 
same  period  the  quantity  raised  to  each  inhabitant  decreased  in 
both  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 

The  product  of  corn  to  each  inhabitant  during  the  same  time 
and  including  the  yield  of  1872,  was  in  the 


1850.  1860.  1870.  1872 

United  States . bushels..  26  1-8  26  19.7  28.3 

Western  States . do....  39.4  42.1  33.1  52.2 


This  is  an  average  gain  of  8.4  per  cent,  to  each  inhabitant  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  Western  States  32.5  per  cent.  Or  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  corn  raised  to  each  inhabitant,  was  in 
the  latter,  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  was  also  the  period  of  the 


*  The  corn  crop  af  1869— census  of  1870 — was  an  unusually  poor  crop. 
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very  rapid  settlement  of  the  West.  The  Middle  States  scarcely 
changed  their  production  during  this  time,  while  the  yield  of  New 
England  decreased. 

These  statistics  show  that  there  is  in  the  West  a  large  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  that  this  over-production  is  so  great 
that  when  the  requirements  of  the  other  states  are  supplied,  there 
is  still  on  hand  a  large  surplus  for  which  a  market  must  be  sought 
abroad.  This  is  exceedingly  gratifying  as  showing  the  great  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  West  to  furnish  bread  for  the  world,  and  as  an  index 
of  the  rapid  progress  and  development  of  its  agricultural  resources. 
But  when  regarded  with  the  full  bearing  that  they  have  upon  the 
permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  great  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  they  become  serious  questions,  demanding  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  consideration,  not  from  a  single  standpoint  merely,  but  in  all 
the  relations,  both  near  and  remote,  which  they  bear  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Already  have  they  brought  upon 
the  West  the  great  problem  of  “  Transportation,”  that  will  require 
for  its  proper  solution,  not  only  time,  but  careful  and  wise  action 

as  well,  and  they  are  to-day  pointing  to  more  intricate  problems, 

% 

and  to  harder  times  for  the  Western  farmer  if  .the  lesson  of  the 
hour  is  not  well  heeded. 

‘It  has  been  quite  the  custom  for  farmers  to  regard  theirs  the 
most  independent  of  all  professions.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
wants  of  all  men  were  fewer  than  they  now  are,  when  the  farmer 
threshed  his  grain  with  a  flail,  when  he  mended  and  often  made 
the  shoes  for  the  family,  when  the  wife  spun  the  flax  and  wool, 
wove  the  fabric  and  made  their  clothing,  when  reapers  and  mowers, 
gang-plows  and  horse-hoes,  seed-drills  and  corn-planters,  hay-ted¬ 
ders  and  horse-forks  were  unknown,  farmers  were  in  a  high  degree 
independent.  But  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  living  in  quite  another 
age.  He  is  now  but  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  and  is  just 
as  dependent  upon  men  following  the  other  various  pursuits  of  life 
as  they  are  upon  him. 

The  tendency  to  a  minute  division  of  labor  which  has  come,  with 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  while  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer,  has  at  the  same  time  taken  from  him 
whatever  independence  he  once  possessed,  and  made  him  but  one  of 
many  equally  important  agents  in  society.  At  the  present  time  the 
western  farmer  finds  himself  a  producer  of  two  commodities,  corn 
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and  wheat,  which  he  must  exchange  for  clothing,  coffee,  tea,  sugar 
and  other  household  articles,  for  the  machinery  without  which  he 
cannot  successfully  compete  with  other  farmers,  for  school  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  for  those  articles  of  “luxury”  that 
are  now  found  in  every  farmer’s  home.  As  long  as  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  all  his  corn  and  wheat,  prosperity  prevailed.  But  he  has 
now  produced  more  of  these  grains  than  the  country  needs,  and 
hence  finds  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  his  products  at  remunerative 
prices.  He  is  in  the  same  situation  that  a  wagon  maker  would  be, 
who  without  having  regard  for  the  fifty  wagons  needed  in  a  com¬ 
munity  each  year,  should  enlarge  his  factory  and  turn  out  a  hun¬ 
dred.  When  the  market  was  fully  supplied,  fifty  wagons  would 
remain  unsold,  and  if  working  on  limited  capital,  the  manufacturer 
would  be  unable  to  pay  either  his  workmen,  or  for  the  material  he 
had  consumed.  Bankruptcy  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  course. 

Wheat,  it  is  true,  can  be  exported  to  foreign  countries  when  there 
is  a  demand,  but  foreign  demand  is  fitful,  and  in  no  degree  sufficient 
for  the  dependence  of  an  interest  possessing  the  magnitude  of  the 
one  under  consideration.  If  any  crop  is  to  be  grown  as  a  staple 
product,  over  a  given  extent  of  territory,  there  must  be  a  certain 
and  continued  demand  for  an  average  yield  upon  that  territory,  ‘in 
order  to  make  the  raising  of  such  crop,  a  safe  venture.  Such  a  de¬ 
mand  does  not  exist  for  the  immense  wheat  crop  of  the  western 
states.  Hence  the  farmers’  craft  has  been  continually  threatened 
with  wrecking  upon  the  Scylla  of  an  over  production  on  the  one  hand 
or  upon  the  Charybdis  of  a  poor  crop  on  the  other.  The  dilemma 
was  this;  he  could  not  expect  high  prices  if  his  yield  was  a  good 
one,  while  if  the  prices  were  high,  they  were  so  because  of  the 
drouth,  the  chinch-bug,  or  the  grass-hopper.  So  that  whether  or 
not  his  acres  yielded  abundantly,  hard  times  perpetually  stared  him 
in  the  face. 

To  the  man  who  fully  comprehended  his  position,  the  future 
must  have  presented  a  cheerless,  desolate  aspect.  The  violent  and 
bitter  attacks  of  the  past  two  3'ears  upon  railroads  and  commission 
men,  by  the  farming  community,  were  the  result  of  the  desperation 
to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  their  apparently  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  a  year’s  hard  labor,  they  were  in  no  better, 
often  not  in  as  good  circumstances  as  at  its  beginning.  Creditors 
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were  calling  for  money,  when  corn  and  wheat  were  all  the  farmer 
possessed  with  which  to  raise  it,  and  they  were  selling  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  An  evil  existed  somewhere.  The  charges 
of  railroads  and  commission  men  appeared  exorbitant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  grain,  and  so  it  became  easy  to  attribute  to 
these  agents,  evils  for  which  they  were  but  partially  or  in  no  wise 
responsible. 

This  feeling  of  bitterness  has  grown  until  very  many  farmers 
now  believe  that  the  “railroad  crusade1'  is  a  righteous  war  against 
all  the  evils  by  which  they  are  threatened.  But  I  am  confident, 
that  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  looked  over,  when  every  cause 
for  the  existing  condition  of  things  is  fairly  and  carefully  considered, 
and  given  its  due  weight, — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  as  a 
class,  desire  that  this  shall  be  done — the  most  active  cause  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  hard  times  among  western  farmers,  is  a  great  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  their  staples,  wheat  and  corn. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  over-production,  and  why  is  it  but  now 
being  found  out? 

In  1850,  the  population  of  that  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
nine  States  under  consideration,  was  4,721,551,  while  in  1870  it  was 
11,245,635,  showing  an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  138  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  this  unparalleled  increase  in  population,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  land  in  actual  cultivation  increased  still  more  rapid¬ 
ly,  being  in  round  numbers  23,000,000  acres  in  1850,  and  in  1870 
69,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearty  200  per  cent. 

The  broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  these  states,  sold  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  very  low  price,  and  since  1863  given  to  the  actual  settler, 
offered  farms  that  were  easily  brought  into  cultivation,  and  that 
promised  an  abundant  yield.  Every  man  who  had  enough  energy 
and  prudence  to  save  a  few  hundred  dollars  could  become  a  land- 
owner.  Thousands  of  men  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  service 
of  others,  were  converted  into  farmers  with  estates  of  their  own, 
sowing  and  reaping  for  themselves.  Thus  the  west  was  rapidly  set¬ 
tled  by  a  thrifty  and  industrious  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  were 
young,  and  just  starting  a  home  for  themselves.  They  came  without 
monied  capital,  but  they  were  rich  with  determination  to  make  their 
own  fortunes. 

The  only  possible  thing  for  a  community  of  such  men  to  do,  was 
to  ask,  regardless  of  the  future,  “What  will  bring  the  best  immedi- 
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ate  returns  for  our  labor  ?”  The  answer  came  in  the  immense  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn,  that  yearly  sought  a  market  from  these  new 
farms.  The  quantity  of  these  grains  not  only  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  population  and  amount  of  land  brought  into  cultivation,  but 
as  already  stated  much  bister,  as  there  were  raised  in  1850,  forty- 
eight  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  to  each  inhabitant,  and  sixty-eight 
bushels  in  1872,  an  increase  greater  by  40  per  cent,  than  that  of 
the  population.  This  condition  of  things  extended  over  so  large  a 
territory  that  for  several  years  there  has  been,  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad,  a  market  sufficient  for  the  greatly  increased  production. 

The  evil  effect  of  glutting  the  market  with  these  two  cereals, 
began  to  show  itself  before  the  war.  But  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  by  our  armies  in  the  field,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  men  were  taken  from  the  farms  for  military  ser¬ 
vice,  so  changed  the  relative  amount  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  that  there  was  again  a  demand  for  all  the  wheat  and  corn  the 
whole  country  could  produce.  This  new  demand  acted  as  a  great 
stimulus  upon  production.  The  amount  of  wheat  sown  and 
corn  planted,  wras  only  limited  by  the  land  and  labor  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  farmers,  for  a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices 
awaited  the  harvest.  But  this  market  was  not  a  permanent  one. 
The  close  of  the  war  both  destroyed  the  market  and  increased  the 
production,  by  returning  thousands  of  soldiers  to  their  farms. — 
Gradually  since  then,  farmers  who  were  largely  grain-growers  have 
seen  their  means  of  support  pass  from  them.  Years  have  come  and 
gone  with  these  men,  years  of  hard  toil  and  rigid  economy,  with¬ 
out  increasing  their*  wealth,  and  often  they  have  found,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  that  the  yield  of  the  farm  would  not  pay  for  the 
labor  expended  upon  it  and  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

The  resulting  hard  times  then  are  largely  the  effect  of  a  persist¬ 
ent  violation,  on  an  unusual  scale,  of  a  law  of  political  economy  as 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  any  commodity  must  regulate  the  supply.  The  present 
condition  of  western  farmers  was  long  ago  predicted,  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  depend  upon  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat  for  their 
revenue. 

In  1864,  the  superintendent  of  the  census  said,  (Agriculture  of  the 
U.  S.,  census  1860,  p.  42)  u  For  some  time  before  the  war  our  Wes¬ 
tern  farmers  were  beginning  to  complain  that  wheat-growing  was 
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not  profitable,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  left  them  barely 
enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  production — and  it  was  argued  wisely, 
as  we  think,  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  less  wheat, 
and  raise  more  cattle,  pork,  and  wool,  etc.,  the  cost  of  transporting 
which,  in  proportion  to  value,  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  more 
bulky  produce.  When  things  return  to  their  natural  channel  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  West  will  find  it  more  profitable  to 
produce  meat  and  wool,  than  to  grow  wheat.  It  was  so  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  war,  and  will  be  so  again  when  the  war  ends.” 

Again  he  says,  u  The  western  farmer  for  a  year  or  two  has  been 
receiving  high  prices  for  his  produce.  He  would  do  well  fully  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result.  They  are  by  no 
means  permanent.” 

Speaking  of  the  increased  demand  for  wheat  then  existing  he 
says  u  it  will  for  some  years  probably  keep  prices  high  enough  to 
make  wheat-growing  in  the  west  exceedingly  profitable.  The  time 
must  be  expected,  however,  when  the  western  farmer  will  again  find 
the  cost  of  sending  wheat  to  the  eastern  cities  and  to  Europe,  so  high 
as  to  leave  him  barely  margin  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.” 

These  were  timely  words  of  wisdom.  No  one  could  to-day  tell 
more  surely  what  has  become  a  sad  reality  in  the  West,  than  these 
words  written  ten  years  ago,  foretold  would  come  to  pass,  should 
the  course  then  pursued  by  farmers  be  presisted  in. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs? 
Primarily,  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Let  the  produce  of 
every  farm  be  raised  with  a  view  to  some  sufficient  market.  Six 
years  ago,  Wisconsin  took  a  costly  lesson  in  over-production  in  her 
hop-raising.  Practically  she  is  now  paying  for  another  lesson  of 
the  same  kind.  There  is  only  this  difference;  then  there  was  an 
absolute  over-production  of  hops,  while  to-day  the  over  production 
of  bread  stuffs  only  relates  to  an  available  market.  #  The  effect, 
however,  upon  the  producer  is  the  same. 

There  must  then  be  a  radical  change  in  western  agriculture  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  permanent  prosperity  here.  The  products  of  the 
West  must  be  changed  to  those  that  will  meet  with  constant  and 
ready  demand.  They  must  be  as  varied  in  their  nature  as  are  the 
wants  of  the  market,  that  when  one  commodity  fails  to  remunerate 
him,  the  producer’s  only  support  will  not  be  taken  away. 
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As  the  West  is  now  situated,  having  few  men  and  little  capital 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  hence  little  home  demand  for  her 
produce,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  greatest  profit,  that  her 
products  be  marketed  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  may  be  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  their  value.  Corn 
can  be  raised  with  profit  for  one  cent  a  pound,  hence  transportation 
that  costs  five  cents  a  bushel,  adds  nearly  ten  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
of  the  corn.  But  it  takes  no  more  grain  to  make  a  pound  of  meat, 
cheese,  or  wool  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  while  the  cost  of 
transportation  when  converted  into  these  products,  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  raw  material.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
greater  prosperity  among  stock  raisers,  wool  growers  and  dairymen, 
than  among  the  grain  growers  of  the  West,  and  why  they  are  less 
bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  railroads  and  other  agents  that  join 
the  producer  and  consumer.  They  have  a  constant  and  ready  mar¬ 
ket  and  their  products  are  of  a  kind  that  cost  little  to  transport. 
The  successful  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  by  the  farm¬ 
er,  is  not  necessarily  in  securing  the  minimum  price  per  pound  for 
carrying  his  goods  to  market,  but  in  marketing  them  in  such  a 
form,  that  the  freight  and  commission  shall  be  a  minimum  per 
cent,  of  their  value. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  change  from  grain-growing  to  stock  or 
dairy  farming  cannot  readily  be  made  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
neither  would  it  be  desirable  could  it  be  done.  The  change  needs 
to  be  a  gradual  one  that  shall  continue  until  there  is  a  balance  in 
the  proportion  of  all  farm  products  to  the  demands  of  the  market. 
To  sustain  this  balance  will  often  require  more  of  a  certain  com¬ 
modity  one  year  than  another,  to  meet  the  fluctuations  in  demand 
that  result  from  various  causes.  On  this  account,  a  judicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  mixed  farming  will  generally  be  safer  for  the  ordinary  farmer, 
who  may  not  be  able  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  market. 

It  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  do,  could  the  West,  as  is  so 
often  urged  upon  it,  share  the  manufacturing  of  the  country  with 
the  East,  and  thus  bring  the'producers  and  consumers  of  both  farm 
and  manufactured  products  more  nearly  together.  But  no  rapid 
change  in  this  direction  can  be  hoped  for.  The  West  is  young,  not 
more  than  half  a  centur}7  old.  It  was  settled  mostly  by  young  men 
without  money,  and  so  is  now,  notwithstanding  her  great  resources, 
comparatively  poor.  There  is  no  surplus  capital  to  engage  in  man- 
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ufacturing.  Money  has  been  borrowed  from  the  East  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farms  and  for  building  railroads,  and  high  interest  and 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  consequence.  And  convenient  water-power 
is  not  abundant.  While  New  England  with  factories  already  estab¬ 
lished,  with  wealth  and  abundant  water  power,  has  every  advantage 
over  western  competition.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  grow 
rapidly.  They  will  doubtless  increase,  but  it  is  upon  a  wise  system 
of  agriculture  that  our  great  dependence  lies. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  look  about  us  with  scrutinizing  eye,  that 
we  may  see  where  the  sources  of  the  evil  of  our  present  systQm  Jie, 
and  to  give  every  cause  its  due  weight  in  the  production  of  that 
evil.  Whenever  any  given  course  is  recognized  to  be  opposed  to 
success,  it  will  soon  enough  be  abandoned.  But  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  are  often  intricate,  and  the  danger  lies  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  in  tracing  out  these  relations. 

As  I  have  before  shown,  the  independence  of  the  farmer  has  been 
taken  away.  He  is  now  like  a  manufacturer,  the  producer  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  commodities,  not  for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  that,  with  the  means  so  obtained,  he  may 
purchase  the  supplies  needed  by  himself  and  family.  He  is  thus 
brought  into  competition  with  other  producers,  and  needs  to  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  with  the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  commerce. 
He  cannot  safely  ignore  these  laws  and  satisfy  himself  by  decrying 
political  economy.  If  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  wants  of  the  world 
and  plants  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  hops,  he  will  live  to  regret 
his  unfortunate  blindness,  as  doubtless  many  present  to-day  can 
testify.  But  how  many  western  wheat-growers  have  ever  asked 
themselves,  “Where  shall  a  market  be  found  for  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duce  of  my  farm,  and  what  will  be  the  demands  of  that  market?” 
Have  they  not  grown  wheat  because  ten  years  ago  it  found  a  ready 
sale  at  a  high  price,  instead  of  studying  the  present  and  prospective 
demands  for  that  article?  a  course  for  which  they  are  now  paying 
the  penalty. 

Like  every  other  class  of  producers,  farmers  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  world  through  the  exchange  of  their  products. 
If  they  fail  to  inform  themselves  upon  those  commercial  questions 
that  are  of  especial  importance  to  them  in  buying  and  selling,  they 
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in  so  doing  neglect  their  own  welfare  and  others  will  benefit  by 
their  ignorance. 

o 

Again,  the  farmer  of  to-dav  differs  from  the  farmer  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  in  another  important  particular.  Then  farm-machinery, 
as  it  now  exists,  was  unknown.  Now  the  western  states  have  one 
dollar  invested  in  machinery  for  every  twenty-eight  dollars  in  farms. 
It  requires  some  intimate  knowledge  of  machinery  to  keep  in  repair 
and  manage  these  improved  farm-implements  economically  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  So  that  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
tillage,  the  farmer  must  be  something  of  a  machinist,  and  in  so  far 
as  he  masters  his  implements,  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  were  his  an¬ 
cestors. 

Tlie  cloud  that  overhangs  the  western  farmer's  firmament,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  well  recognized  by  them.  They  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  ward  off  the  threatening  storm  by  organization  for  ad¬ 
vice,  for  improvement  and  for  mutual  protection.  This  is  certainly 
a  most  worthy  movement.  There  is  nothing  better  adapted  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  welfare  of  any  class  of  society  having  the  same  interests 
at  stake,  than  wise  and  judicious  association.  All  hail  then  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  those  organizations  through  which  so  many  thous¬ 
ands  are  seeking  aid.  But  that  they  may  be  the  source  of  good 
that  they  can,  and  should  be  throughout  the  land,  they  must  be 
most  wisely  and  carefully  managed.  The  end  for  which  they  were 
created  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  To  gain  this  end  will  require 
good  judgment,  careful,  honest  and  deliberate  action,  intelligent 
and  passionless  discussion,  a  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of 
property  however  invested  and  a  broad  comprehension  of  all  the 
causes  at  work  for,  as  well  as  against  the  farmers’  true  interest. 
These  are  rather  words  of  caution  than  accusation;  yet  you  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  recognized  during  the  past  two  years,  a  somewhat 
monotonous  cry  against  railroads  and  commission  men,  while 
scarcely  a  word  of  counsel  or  advice,  so  far  as  my  reading  has  ex¬ 
tended,  has  been  uttered  to  prevent  the  constant  violation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  that  has  been  undermining  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

As  we  are  gathered  here  then,  after  reaping  the  year’s  harvest, 
it  behooves  us  as  rational  men  to  take  our  bearings  anew,  and  to 
change  our  course  if  there  are  dangers  ahead,  rather  than  blindly  close 
our  eyes  while  the  wind  and  the  tide  are  carrying  us  on  to  certain 
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destruction.  What  is  the  outlook  to-day  for  the  farmers  of  the 
western  states?  What  are  the  dangers  they  need  to  avoid  and 
what  means  are  necessary  to  shun  them? 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  one  great  reason  why  farmers  are 
not  now  enjoying  as  great  prosperity  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
Besides  over-production,  there  are  other  causes  more  or  less  remote, 
and  among  these  I  may  mention  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our 
currency  and  the  extremely  rapid  settlement  of  a  wide  extent  of 
territory.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  rapidity  of  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  a  hinderance  to  its  own  prosperity,  lav  keeping  the 
West  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  weighed  down  by  exorbitant 
taxes  for  buildings,  improvements  and  railroads;  in  short  for  much 
of  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  thing  itself. 

For  the  many  hardships  that  are  now  oppressing  the  farmers  of  the 
West,  no  one  class  of  men  is  wholly  responsible.  But,  unless  Con¬ 
gress  is  held  accountable  for  them,  because  the  public  lands  were 
sold  so  cheaply,  or  given  to  the  actual  seller,  farmers  must  them- 
selvs  bear  the  burden  of  the  blame. 

But  the  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  When  one  is  lost  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  it  is  wiser  to  look  for  a  way  out,  than  to  waste  time  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  the  man  who  directed  him  in.  The  way  out  of  the 
present  trouble,  is  for  farmers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
situation.  This  mastery  can  only  be  gained  by  an  intelligent 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  daily  routine  of  their  business,  but  also 
of  all  their  relations  in  life  as  producers  and  citizens.  I  have  often 
thought  that  of  all  professions  the  farmer’s  is  the  one  in  which  there 
is  most  need  of  that  thorough  mental  training  which  gives  a  man 
the  most  vigorous  use  of  all  his  faculties.  His  calling  stands  upon 
a  broader  foundation  than  any  other.  He  not  only  has  to  deal  with 
the  Jaws  of  trade  in  his  commercial  transactions,  but  he  has  also  to 
contend  with  the  manifold  uncertainties  of  soil  and  climate.  To 
look  in  all  these  different  wAys  and  correctly  comprehend  the  situa¬ 
tion,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  every  favorable  opportunity, 
requires  the  judgment  of  a  carefully  trained  and  well-balanced 
mind.  Such  an  education  is  out  of  the  reach  of  this  generation  of 
farmers,  but  there  are  many  ways  by  which  knowledge  may  be  gained 
by  them  if  it  is  sought  after,  for  like  everything  possessing  value,  it 
can  only  be  had  by  paying  the  price. 
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Next  to  the  agricultural  press,  farmers1  clubs  and  granges  should 
be  the  most  active  sources  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  It 
is  your  right  to  expect  them  to  fulfil  their  mission,  and  your  duty 
to  aid  them  in  doing  it.  But  do  not  forget  that  they  are  farmers’ 
organizations,  and  that  consequently  the  most  of  their  discussion 
should  be  of  the  farmers1  business.  There  is  greater  hope  of  the 
man  who  asks  how  he  can  best  improve  his  stock,  than  of  the  one 
who  offers  a  resolution  condemning  the  patent  laws.  Those  laws 
may  want  amending,  but  the  first  thing  for  every  one  to  do  is  to 
pluck  the  mote  of  unsuccessful  cultivation  out  of  his  own  eye. 
When  he  has  done  this,  the  beam  of  monopoly  by  patent,  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  of  smaller  size.  Let  your  own  immediate  interests  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  attention.  Let  it  not  for  one  moment  be  forgotten 
that  you  are  farmers,  working  together  to  advance  the  farmer’s  call¬ 
ing. 

Again,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that  the  history  of 
“Unions11  shows  them  to  have  been  as  often  sources  of  evil  as  of 
good,  to  those  for  whose  special  advantage  they  were  created.  Let 
it  not  be  so  in  the  farmers1  Unions  that  have  so  wide  a  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  before  them.  Be  jealous  of  your  rights  as  farmers  and  as 
men.  Guard  them  well;  but  let  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  action,  no 
passionate  judgment,  no  selfish  desire  of  aspiring  ambition  betray 
you  into  showing  that  you  have  not  equally  high  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Let  these  organizations  bear  steadily,  manfully 
forward,  toward  the  “mark  of  the  prize  of  their  high  calling,11  and 
their  career  shall  be  a  great  and  grand  one  for  the  good  they  shall 
accomplish. 

✓ 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  intelligent  farming  has  alwaj^s  been  a 
profitable  occupation.  It  is  to-day,  and  it  will  always  be  so.  By 
their  fruits  you  shall  know  who  are  the  intelligent  farmers.  They 
are  successful,  not  because  they  work  harder  than  other  men,  nor 
because  their  lands  are  more  fertile,  nor  because  wool  grows  finer 
upon  their  sheep,  nor  because  their  milk  makes  more  butter  and 
cheese,  but  because  their  labor  is  more  wisely  directed. 

The  best  general  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  is  most  fearless 
in  leading  a  charge  upon  the  enemy’s  work.  But  he  is  the  one  who, 
remembering  there  are  blows  to  take,  as  well  as  to  give,  carefully 
surveys  his  situation  and  skillfully  attacks  the  enemy  at  their  weak¬ 
est  point.  In  the  farmer’s  battle  of  life  there  are  forces  at  work 
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both  for  and  against  him.  He  will  be  the  most  successful  who  most 
skillfully  combines  to  overcome  opposing  forces.  We  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  saying  that  farmers  to-day  are  more  intelligent  than 
were  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  Every  man  may  measure  his  intelli¬ 
gence  in  his  business,  by  his  success,  and  just  in  the  proportion  in 
which  his  intelligence  increases,  will  his  success  increase. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  GOVERNOR  W.  R.  TAYLOR. 

Fellow  Citizens: — It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that 
I  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  this  society  and  am  here  to¬ 
day  to  exchange  congratulations  with  you  on  this  interesting  occa¬ 
sion,  and  to  greet  the  friends  of  industrial  progress  with  whom  I 
have  labored  so  pleasantly  these  many  years. 

We  look  from  here  with  pride  upon  a  beautiful  and  growing  me¬ 
tropolis,  with  steadily  increasing  population,  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  the  largest  primary  wheat  market  in  the 
world,  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  center  of  a  grand  system  of 
railway  enterprise,  reaching  in  its  influence  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  state — causes  surely  destined  to  give  her  a  prosperity  in  the 
future  which  she  has  not  hitherto  anticipated. 

Reflecting  upon  all  this,  and  upon  the  condition  of  this  city  and 
state  and  people,  when  our  society  was  founded,  and  looking  upon 
these  grounds  thronged  with  the  enterprising  representatives  and 
choice  productions  of  every  section  of  this  grand  commonwealth, 
I  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  small  beginnings  from  which 
all  these  results  have  sprung.  Twenty-one  times  in  twenty-four 
years  of  its  corporate  existence,  this  society  has  brought  together 
the  various  products  of  Wisconsin  industry  and  sought  to  make 
the  lessons  taught  by  these  occasions  fruitful  to  new  progress  and 
of  large  attainments  on  the  part  of  our  industrial  population. 

Those  of  you  here  present,  who  were  either  workers  or  spectators 
at  the  exhibition  in  1851,  will  need  no  reminder  of  the  contrast 
between  the  first  and  twenty-first. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  intervening  period  felt  the  drain- 
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and  strain  of  a  terrible  war,  such  as  the  industry  of  most  nations 
could  have  recovered  from  only  after  a  quarter  or  half  a  century. 
Nevertheless,  stimulated  by  the  variety  and  vastness  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  and  moved  by  the  resistless  energy  of  an  intelligent  and 
resolute  people,  Wisconsin  has  advanced  by  steady  and  almost  un¬ 
equal  strides.  In  1851,  the  population  of  our  state  was  305,391;  to¬ 
day  it  is  scarcely  less  than  1,250,000.  The  area  of  our  improved 
lands  was  1,055,499  acres;  now  it  is  about  4,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  our  agricultural  industry  was  about 
$25,000,000;  now  it  is  about  $100,000,000.  There  was  then  scarcely" 
a  single  herd  of  blooded  stock  within  the  state,  and  stock  of  any 
sort  was  comparatively  scarce.  To-day  our  herds  and  flocks  abound 
in  all  quarters,  and  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  have  rank 
among  the  very  best  in  the  Union. 

The  cash  valuation  of  the  products  of  our  manufactures  was  then 
little  over  $20,000,000;  this  year  it  will  probably  reach  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  and  the  product  of  Milwaukee  alone  more  than  equals 
the  state  in  1850.  Nor  is  this  rapid  increase  ajfull  index  of  our  pro¬ 
gress  in  manufactures.  The  figures  of  1851  almost  entirely  repre¬ 
sented  small  enterprises  which  have  grown  to  be  of  immense  mag¬ 
nitude,  some  of  them  hardly  surpassed  by  any  like  enterprises  in 
the  world.  Moreover,  new  branches  of  manufacture  have  been 
established  and  are  now  contributing  largely  to  give  Wisconsin 
honorable  rank  among  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union.  Of 
these  last,  the  magnificent  iron  mills  now  in  successful  operation 
near  this  city  and  the  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  merchant  iron 
now  in  the  way  of  establishment,  are  notable  examples. 

Our  mining  was  confined  to  superficial  diggings  in  the  lead  re¬ 
gions.  Now,  without  abandoning  the  mining  of  lead,  which  is 
carried  on  more  systematically  and  scientifically,  we  have  commenc¬ 
ed  the  working  of  inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  which  is  destined 
to  yield  untold  wealth. 

In  1851  we  were  beginning  the  very  doubtful  experiment  of  pro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  hardiest  fruits;  to-day  our  orchards  are  seen  on 
every  hand  and  our  annual  collection  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  are 
unsurpassed  for  either  variety,  beauty,  or  excellence,  by  any  similar 
displays  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  of  the  states. 

I  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has 

kept  pace  with,  and  constantly  and  fairly  represented  this  wonder- 
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ful  progress.  This  it  has  done  with  faithfulness  and  exactness,  be¬ 
ing,  in  fact  a  fair  index  or  exponent  of  the  material  progress,  wealth, 
taste,  culture  and  general  prosperity  of  our  people. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  Wisconsin  of  to-day  with  the  Wisconsin  of  1851.  But  it 
does  not  become  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  immense  advantage  we  have 
had  over  some  of  the  older  states.  First  of  all,  the  area  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  about  equal  to  nearly  all  of  New  England,  Our  climate  is  at 
once  favorable  to  both  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  and  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  those  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
many  other  sections  of  the  country.  Our  mineral  resources  are 
vast  and  varied.  Our  forests  of  timber  are  a  source  of  supply  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible,  not  only  to  our  own,  but  to  many  other  states. 
Our  agricultural  districts  were  mostly  ready  for  the  hand  of  the 
husbandman,  without  the  laborious  work  of  felling  forests  and  re¬ 
moving  stumps;  and  our  soil  has  been  productive  of  large  returns 
with  but  little  labor.  Our  manufacturing  industry  has  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  numerous  water  powers,  some  of  them  unsurpassed  by 
any  on  the  American  continent,  and  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
the  best  materials  on  every  hand.  Our  commerce  has  had  the  help 
of  direct  water  communication  with  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
with  all  the  states  bordering  on  the  chain  of  lakes,  and  even  with  for¬ 
eign  lands.  And,  finally,  all  these  attractions  combined  have  given 
us  a  hardy,  vigorous,  energetic  and  intelligent  population,  and  has 
invited  an  amout  of  capital  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  develop  our 
resources,  to  build  a  multitude  of  prosperous  cities  and  villages,  and 
to  cover  our  state  with  a  net-work  of  railwa3rs  built  and  contem¬ 
plated,  capable  of  greatly  helping  us  to  achieve  yet  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  future. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  society  and  fellow-citizens,  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  representative  exhibition  is  only  a  trophy  set  up  by 
an  enterprising  people  on  the  grand  highway  of  progress — that  it 
only  represents  what  is,  not  what  ought  to  he. 

u  Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  required.”  It  is 
well  for  us  to  compare  our  attainments  with  our  possibilities.  Do¬ 
ing  this,  our  pride  is  duly  moderated,  our  resolution  is  quickened 
and  our  ambition  is  ever  fixing  itself  upon  a  yet  higher  mark. 

The  farmer’s  pursuits  tend  to  isolate  him  from  other  men,  and 
hence  to  make  the  agricultural  class  less  potential  in  directing  the 
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policy  of  the  state.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  well  that  the 
members  of  this  class  have  come  to  learn,  first,  that  “  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  counselors  there  is  wisdom;”  and  secondly,  that  “in  union 
there  is  strength.”  Now  that  they  have  come  to  a  realization  of 
their  rights,  their  needs  and  also  their  strength  when  united,  we 
may  anticipate  an  industrial  and  social  progress,  in  this  and  all 
other  communities,  that  will  give  to  the  individual  farmer  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence,  to  the  whole  class  of  farmers  worthier  re¬ 
sults,  as  well  as  larger  returns  for  their  labor,  and  to  agriculture  its 
rightful  place  as  the  central  figure  among  the  industries  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  produc¬ 
tive  labor,  threaten  no  danger  to  other  departments  of  honest  in¬ 
dustry,  and  much  less  to  the  safety  and  profit  of  honestly  invested 
capital.  The  varied  interests  of -the  community  are  mutually  de¬ 
pendent,  and  are  subject  to  mutual  prosperity  and  depression.  To 
enhance  the  rewards  of  the  field  and  the  workshop,  is  but  to  build 
broader  and  stronger  the  foundation  of  all  honorable  enterprise, 
and  to  multiply  the  demand  for  all  those  grand  agencies  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  majestic  growth  of  cities  and  the  progress  of 
great  public  improvements  necessarily  depend.  Not  to  destroy  any, 
but  to  protect  all,  is  the  rightful  study  of  the  statesman;  not  to 
tear  down,  but  to  build  up,  bringing  all  under  the  order  of  just  and 
equal  laws,  is  the  duty  of  government.  To  these  ends  I  invoke  the 
associated,  systematic  and  persistent  effort  of  all  who  would  elevate 
our  noble  calling,  promote  the  best  good  of  society,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  our  common  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add,  that  during  my  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  the  various  departments  of  your  society,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years,  I  have  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  various  duties  assigned  me  with  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  society ;  and  now  when  called  to  other  fields  of  care  and 
duty,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  to  you  my  personal  obligations, 
to  each  and  all  of  those  who  so  long  and  so  generously  gave  me 
their  confidence,  nor  can  1  ever  feel  a  less  interest  hereafter  than 
heretofore,  in  your  permanent  prosperity  and  success. 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  JOHN  L.  MITCHELL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  number  of  horses  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  of  1874,  held 
in  Milwaukee,  was  larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  filling 
two  hundred  and  thirty  stalls.  Many  inferior  horses  obtained  stall- 
room  with  no  intention  of  competing  for  premiums,  to  the  dislodg¬ 
ing  of  more  worthy  animals.  I  think  a  charge  for  each  stall  would 
prevent  this  abuse.  The  average  quality  was  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  horse-department  was  the  draft- 
class,  including  Clydesdales  and  Normans.  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  horses  ever  together  in  this  state, 
and  shows  the  tendency  towards  avoirdupois  among  breeders.  H. 
B,  Sherman  and  William  Worden,  of  Burnett,  were  large  exhibitors 
of  Normans,  and  R.  Ogilvie,  of  Madison,  T.  Irving,  of  Mukwanago, 
and  William  Storey,  of  Waupun,  of  Ctydesdales,  Last  but  not  least, 
unless  twenty-three  hundred  pounds  in  weight  may  be  so  considered, 
came  George  Murray,  of  Racine,  with  his  Clyde  horse  Donald  Din- 
nie.  This  large  animal  wras  the  great  attraction  of  the  fair. 

A  reasonable  opinion  prevailed  on  the  ground  that  the  two  breeds 
(Clydesdale  and  Norman)  ought,  from  their  dissimilar  characteris¬ 
tics,  to  have  been  judged  separately. 

Of  thoroughbreds,  there  were  but  two,  both  belonging  to  John 
Corrigan,  of  Cedarburg.  This,  with  the  failure  to  fill  up  the  run¬ 
ning  races,  proves  the  lack  of  thoroughbreds  in  Wisconsin, — in  fact 
they  can  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers. 

The  roadster-class  was  strong,  as  is  usual  in  this  country  of  whirl¬ 
ing  wheels.  Conspicuous  were  the  stables  of  George  D.  Doubleday, 
of  Whitewater,  and  Richard  Richards,  of  Racine.  The  latter  gen¬ 
tleman’s  display  in  u  best  stallion  and  five  of  his  get,”  of  his  horse 
u  Swigert,”  produce,  was  a  grand  and  fitting  finale  to  the  exhib¬ 
itors  in  the  ring. 
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The  trials  of  speed  were,  with  one  exception,  of  no  interest, 
owing  probabl}7  to  small  purses  and  their  mal-arrangement. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-meant  opposition  of  some  to  racing,  to 
see  the  horses  go,  is  what  draws  the  mass  of  people  to  a  fair-ground, 
and  gratifies  them  after  they  are  there.  On  this  account,  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  judicious  increase  in  speed-premiums,  founded  on  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  our  most  successful  sister  societies. 


CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  GEO.  E.  BRYANT,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Major  Chas.  H.  Williams,  of  Baraboo,  Sauk  county,  has  for  so 
many  years  superintended  the  cattle  department,  that  his  name  has 
become  as  a  household  word  to  the  exhibitors  of  neat  cattle  at  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  society.  Aside  from  being  a  veteran 
breeder  of  thoroughbreds  himself,  his  urbanity  of  manner  and  gen¬ 
eral  fairness  towards  exhibitors,  has  made  him  a  great  favorite  in 
the  ring,  and  it  is  much  regretted  that  years  and  failing  health 
should  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  active  service  as  an  officer  of 
the  society.  But  if  any  one  thinks  his  interest  has  waned  in  bo¬ 
vine  flesh  let  him  visit  the  Major’s  beautiful  farm  beyond  the  Devils 
Lake  and  he’ll  find  he  still  admires  the  noble  Short  Horn  though 
he  may  not  dote  on  the  diminutive  Jersey. 

Our  exhibition  equaled  in  numbers  and  probably  excelled  in 
character  any  of  its  predecessors.  There  has  been  constant  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  department  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  finest  an¬ 
imals  in  the  world  were  in  our  ring  of  1874.  Although  25  addi¬ 
tional  stalls  had  been  built  they  were  all  filled.  Many  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  found  new  owners.  Good  feeling  prevailed  among  exhibitors, 
and  your  superintendent  here  bows  his  thanks  for  their  prompt¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  towards  him  and  each  other. 
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SHEEP  AND  SWINE  DEPARTMENTS. 

BY  T.  C.  DOUSEMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

When  I  left  the  fair  grounds  on  Tuesday  morning  (sick)  most  of 
the  pens  in  .the  sheep-department  were  filled  or  engaged.  The 
sheep  I  saw  (both  fine  and  long  wools)  were  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen  at  any  fair  in  our  state.  I  consider  myself  a  good  judge  on  the 
progress  and  improvement  made  in  sheep-breeding,  having  been  an 
early  breeder  and  importer  of  sheep  from  Vermont,  and  a  good  pre¬ 
mium  taker,  both  at  state  and  county  fairs  and  sheep  shearing  festi¬ 
vals.  Then,  a  twelve  pound  buck  or  a  six  pound  ewTe  were  the  win¬ 
ning  sheep,  now,  double  that  amount  of  wool  must  be  shorn  from  a 
sheep  or  they  are  kept  at  home,  not  being  worthy  to  enter  the  ring. 
Then,  a  farmer’s  flock  that  averaged  3^  pounds  was  the  banner  flock, 
now,  6  pounds  is  only 'an  average.  We  have  in  Waukesha  county 
a  farmer  whose  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  eighty  in  number,  sheared 
800  pounds  of  washed  wool  the  past  season. 

This  change  is  wholly  due  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  sheep 
breeding,  and  who  are  the  prominent  exhibitors  at  our  fair.  They 
merit  the  thanks  of  our  society  and  of  all  that  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry,  for  the  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  them.  He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  did  before,  they  sa}r  should  be  thrice  blessed,  and  I 
know  not,  why  he  who  makes  two  ponnds  of  wool  grow  now,  where 
only  one  did  before,  should  not  be  equally  blessed. 

The  money  for  the  wool-crop  comes  in  just  before  harvest  and 
comes  in  just  at  the  right  time  to  bridge  over  that  span,  “until  af¬ 
ter  harvest.”  Western  New  York  has  taken  the  lead  from  Ver¬ 
mont  in  sheep-breeding,  and  I  think  the  ti  me  is  soon  coming,  when 
the  star  will  travel  west  and  our  state  will  be  the  center  of  this 
great  interest.  We  have  the  climate,  food  and  breeders,  with  the 
taste,  judgment  and  ability  to  make  our  state  the  attractive  point 
for  all  who  wish  to  buy  good  sheep  and  improve  their  flocks — we 
must  help  the  breeders  where  we  can,  and  we  must  also  hold  them 
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back  (if  they  progress  too  fast)  when  the  fleece  becomes  too  heavy 
in  everything  else  but  wool.  We  must  make  cleansing  the  test,  by 
offering  special  and  large  premiums  for  the  sheep  producing  the 
most  cleansed  wool.  The  long  wools  are  getting  to  be  an  import¬ 
ant  element  in  sheep-husbandry  in  some  localities,  and  are  product¬ 
ive  of  more  profit  to  the  farmer  than  fine  wools.  This  class  of 
sheep  are  improving  so  much,  that  now  imported  sheep  do  not  take 
all  the  premiums,  and  breeders  inform  me  that  it  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  to  sa}7,  my  sheep  are  imported  from  Canada,  to  make  a  sale; 
and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  our  state  will  be  an  exporter  of 
long  wools  as  she  now  is  of  fine  wools. 

The  exhibitors  of  sheep  were  much  gratified  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  the  society  in  the  pens,  and  now  think  they  can 
take  as  good  care  of  their  sheep  on  exhibition,  as  they  can  of  their 
flocks  at  home,  and  that  the  progress  made  in  sheep-husbandry  is 
now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  I  have  no  means  at  hand  to  as¬ 
certain  the  value  of  the  wool  crop  of  the  state,  but  we  all  know 
that  those  having  flocks  of  sheep  to  shear,  have  more  money  in 
June,  than  those  who  only  raise  wheat. 

Having  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  where  he  placed  the  goats,  but  consideration  for  the 
visitors  who  might  not  be  (in  this  case)  so  fortunate,  I  placed  them 
at  the  east  end  of  the  pens;  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the 
right  or  left  side.  If  the  society  continue  to  offer  premiums  for 
goats,  I  would  advise  a  change,  and  offer  it  for  the  man  who  would 
state  that  he  e a  er  received  one  dollar  for  the  clip  of  one  of  them. 

There  were  not  so  many  pens  filled  this  year  in  the  swine  depart- 

s 

ment  as  last,  I  think  the  reason  for  which,  was  the  mistake  made 
b}7  the  society  (in  my  judgment)  in  not  offering  premiums  for  the 
small  breed  of  swine.  The  small  breed  in  their  place  are  as  valuable 
as  the  large  ones,  and  should  be  as  well  encouraged.  The  weather 
was  so  extremly  hot,  that  the  exhibitors  were  sorely  troubled  in 
getting  their  stock  on  the  ground  and  suffered  on  that  account  more 
than  any  other  class  of  exhibitors  at  the  fair  and  the  losses  of  one 
or  two  of  the  exhibitors,  I  am  informed  were  very  large. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  stock  I  can  say  nothing,  having  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  them  after  they  were  in  the  pens,  but  the  report 
of  the  judges  will  show  who  had  the  best.  I  was  told  after  the  fair, 
that  Mr.  Lysaght  sold  some  Berkshire  pigs  to  breeders  for  pretty 
23  a 
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long  prices.  This  shows  progress  and  improvement  at  home,  as  the 
purchasers  were  good  breeders  as  well  as  judges. 

From  the  annual  report  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Milwaukee,  I  see  that  the  sales  of  swine  from  the  }Tard,  of  dressed 
hogs  received  by  rail,  amounted  in  1874,  to  over  $4,000,000,  wdiile 
the  sales  of  wheat  “in  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the 
world”  was  $30,000,000,  the  largest  portion  of  which  came  from 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Of  the  $4,000,000  received  by  farmers  for 
hogs  from  Milwaukee  alone,  how  much  is  clear  profit.  I  think 
fully  one-third  cost  nothing,  but  was  picked  up  by  the  hog,  from 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  This  made  pork  and  pork 
made  the  money.  I  think  the  product  from  sheep,  swine  and  the 
dairy  have  this  season,  owing  to  the  short  crop  and  low  price  of 
wheat,  saved  our  state  from  bankruptcy,  and  every  season  are  the 
source  of  adding  more  wealth  to  our  state  than  all  other  products 
combined. 

The  question  arises,  are  these  branches  of  agriculture  as  much 
encouraged  and  appreciated  as  the  breeding  of  horses,  short-horns, 
&c.  I  fear  not,  but  hope  they  will  be  more  in  the  future  then  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  E.  J.  COOPER,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  response  to  the  very  liberal  provision  made  for  the  poultry 
department,  the  exhibition  in  this  class  was  much  larger  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  building  erected  last  year  would  have  given  ample  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  display  of  previous  years,  but  was  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  this,  and  owing  to  the  early  season 
in  wdiich  the  fair  is  now  held,  was  found  to  be  faulty  in  construc¬ 
tion.  There  being  no  ventilation  at  the  top,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  windows  which  caused  a  draft  directly  across  the  coops, 
thereby  endangering  the  health  of  the  fowls.  Ventilation  is  very 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  birds,  but  a  draft  is  always  to  be 
avoided. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  committee  who  have  in  charge  the 
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construction  of  such  buildings,  that  the  center  platform  be  reduced 
to  one-half  its  present  width,  leaving  only  room  for  one  row  of 
coops,  the  room  thus  gained  to  be  thrown  into  the  passage-ways 
where  it  is  very  much  needed  to  avoid  the  jam  of  the  last  year. 
The  building  should  be  twice  its  present  length,  and  should  have  a 
factory  roof  with  windows  on  both  sides  the  entire  length,  which 
can  be  opened  at  pleasure.  I  believe  that  the  growing  interest  in 
this  department  will  keep  pace  with  these  improvements  if  carried 
out.  The  premium  list  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tors,  it  is  too  restricted  in  the  varieties  in  the  different  breeds.  A 
premium  for  the  best  trio  of  Hamburgs,  best  trio  of  Chochins  &c., 
is  only  a  little  more  definite  than  best  trio  of  Brahmas,  or  Asiatics, 
&c.  1  am  sure  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

executive  committee  to  the  facts,  to  have  all  the  faults  corrected  in 
the  usual  liberal  manner. 

Most  of  the  fowls  shown  were  of  a  good  quality,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  committee’s  report  and  awards. 

Perhaps  the  light  and  dark  Brahmas  showed  more  care  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  selection  than  any  other  class,  and  they  were  well  represented 
in  number.  The  coop,  of  white  and  buff  Cochins,  although  but  few 
in  number,  were  very  fine  and  attracted  the  attention  they  deserved. 

White  Leghorns  were  good,  and  some  almost  perfect,  but  not 
numerous,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  who  are  lovers  of  this 
particular  breed,  showing  that  they  are  by  no  means  out  of  date. 

Hamburgs  were  shown  in  goodly  number  and  of  all  varieties,  the 
Silver  Spangled  rather  taking  the  lead,  with  Golden  Spangled  a 
close  second.  .  , 

The  display  of  Polands  was  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  quality  was  good. 

Of  Bantams  there  was  no  lack,  all  kinds  including  the  different 
varieties  of  games  were  on  hand  and  as  plucky  as  could  be  wished. 

One  coop  of  Pile  Games  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young 
gents,  who  made  several  efforts  to  relieve  the  owner  of  the  further 
care  of  them,  but  without  success. 

The  center  of  attraction  was  a  large  collection  of  fancy  pigeons, 
which  embraced  almost  every  kind  known  to  the  pigeon  world. 

The  cage  of  Lop-eared  rabbits  attracted  much  attention. 

One  feature  was  noticeable  in  the  exhibition.  There  were  only  two 
coops  of  turkeys,  and  these  were  not  remarkable  for  their  high  stand- 
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ard.  Many  visitors  expressed  disappointment  at  this  lack.  We 
have  the  promise  of  more  next  year. 

Water  fowls  were  very  fine,  and  some  of  rare  excellence  and  re¬ 
ceived  merited  attention. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  birds  were  in  good 
feather,  the  season  being  too  early,  consequently  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
curing  good  looking  birds  is  very  greatly  enhanced. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  discontent 
manifested  at  the  awards  of  the  committee,  nor  was  there  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  their  decisions. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  DR.  G.  L.  MARTIN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  exhibition  in  this  department  was  not 
quite  up  to  former  years.  In  cereals  we  had  a  fine  display.  Messrs. 
P.  Putnam  and  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  as  usual,  were  there  competing  for 
everything,  from  excellent  wheat  to  a  magnificent  pumpkin.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Such  men  deserve  success  and  they  usually  at¬ 
tain  it. 

With  pleasure  we  noticed  our  old  friends  G.  S.  Haskell  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  and  John  Ferry,  Superintendent  of  the  University  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  at  Madison,  each  showing  most  excellent  field  and 
garden  seeds.  Such  fine  exhibits  give  tone  and  credit  to  this  de¬ 
partment.  This  fine  display  of  seeds  reminds  me  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  as  well,  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  improve  their 
crops  by  judicious  selections  of  the  purest  and  best  seed.  One 
should  always  remember  that  the  tendency  in  all  seeds  is  to  deterio¬ 
rate  and  return  to  their  wild  state.  Only  by  good  cultivation  and 
selecting  the  best  each  year,  can  they  be  improved.  Few  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  seed  has  much  to  do  with  the 
amount,  quality,  and  value  of  the  crop. 

The  dryness  and  extreme  heat  of  the  last  season  seriously  injured 
the  vegetables,  yet  the  exhibition  was  good.  The  show  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  was  not  as  good  from  the  farm  as  from  the  market-garden, 
showing  that  where  a  crop  is  made  a  speciality,  better  products  and 
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larger  returns  are  the  result.  I  would  recommend  that  premiums 
be  given  to  professionals  as  well  as  non-professionals  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  so  that  exhibitors  in  each  class  may  compete  against  each 
other,  and  not  against  those  of  the  other  class.  The  exhibition  of 
butter  and  cheese  was  a  great  improvement  compared  with  the  dis¬ 
play  of  these  articles  at  any  former  State  Fair.  The  quality  was 
the  very  best.  I  am  informed  that  the  number  of  cheese  factories  in 
the  state  is  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  an  annual  product  of  two 
million  pounds.  Go  on  gentlemen  of  the  great  dairy  interest,  enrich 
yourselves  and  your  noble  state;  exporting  more  than  you  import. 
Mr.  E.  Elliot  made  a  creditable  display  of  watermelons,  and  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  eating  at  one — for  they  were  so  large  no  one 
could  eat  a  whole  one — I  can  testify  to  their  delicious  flavor. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

O.  S.  WILLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  number  of  entries,  and  the  large  space  occupied  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Department  at  the  annual  exhibition 
in  1874,  evidenced  to  the  regular  fair-visitor  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  interest  in  this  field  of  labor  throughout  the  state.  Old  contrib¬ 
utors,  the  u  regulars,11  of  the  horticultural  army,  were  present  with 
the  fruits  of  their  labors,  while  many  volunteer  recruits  came  with 

joy  and  gladness  upon  their  faces,  and  placed  at  Pomona’s  feet  their 

/ 

first  fruit-offerings.  This  was  gratifying,  and  gave  general  cheer 
to  all. 

The  anxious  lookers-on,  as  the  hall  was  thronged  with  visitors 
from  u  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,11  told  how  earnestly  the  people 
watch  the  horticulture  of  Wisconsin.  Shall  we  say;  can  we  say 
that  Wisconsin  is  not  a  fruit  state?  Experience  forbids.  All 
climes  are  alike,  in  that  none  are  exempt  from  severe  drawbacks. 
Michigan  has  the  yellows  and  curculios  to  contend  with;  Illinois  is 
but  little  better,  and  both  are  very  subject  to  Greenland’s  frost. 
Even  old  Michigan  is  to-day  planting  more  crab-apple  trees  than 
ever  before;  and  though  they  may  boast  of  their  luscious  peach  and 
the  melting  pear,  yet  they  are  not  happy,  and  long  for  the  transcen- 
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dants,  t^slops,  &c.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  but  good  cheer  to  all, 
the  faithful,  the  resolute? 

Prominent  among  the  non-professional  cultivators  who  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  in  the  list  competed  for,  were  Wm.  Reid,  North 
Prairie;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills;  James  Ozanne,  Somers;  B.  B. 
Olds,  Clinton;  D.  Huntley,  Appleton;  F.  C.  Curtis,  Rocky  Run; 
Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek;  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville;  Daniel 
Gelser,  Oakwood;E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge  Corners;  Geo.  Jefferey,  Five- 
Mile-House;  Jas.  C.  Howard,  Milwaukee;  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville; 
Myers  &  Son,  East  Troy;  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa. 

Among  the  professional  cultivators,  these  were  in  their  usual 
places,  also  taking  first  premiums:  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo;  G.  P.  Pef- 
fer,  Pewaukee;  Gould's  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam;  J.  C.  Plumb,  Milton; 
Geo.  Wolff,  Dansville;E.  W.  Daniels,  Auroraville;  C.  H.  Greenmail, 
Milton ;  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee;  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janes¬ 
ville;  Stickney,  Baumbach  and  Gilbert,  Wauwatosa. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  know  and  to  record  the 
varieties  of  each  fruit  exhibited  where  a  premium  was  awarded.  If 
for  the  best  ten  varieties  of  apples,  what  they  were;  also  pears  or 
grapes,  but  I  have  no  record  at  hand  from  which  to  write. 

The  best  ten  grapes  were  shown  by  C.  H.  Greenman,  and  were 
Delaware,  Janesville,  Salem,  Diana,  Lindley,  Concord,  Worden,  Ag¬ 
awam,  Massasoit,  Rogers  No.  43.  The  second  premium  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Kellogg;  the  varieties  exhibited  were  the  Delaware,  Wor¬ 
den,  Concord,  Agawam,  Iona,  Eumelan,  Hartford,  Diana,  Martha, 
and  Creveling.  Best  single  variety  was  the  Deleware,  and  I  believe 
that  it  was  a  part  of  every  collection;  thus  showing  its  acquired 
popularity. 

The  Floral  Department  drew  all  eyes.  The  weary  husbandman, 
who  seldom  sees  aught  but  toil  and  care  from  his  daily  routine  of 
sowing  and  reaping ;  the  wife  from  the  cottage  by  the  way-side,  and 
the  child,  unused  to  such  delights  and  sweet  perfume,  thought  these 
really  the 

‘  ‘  Bright  genia  of  earth  in  which  perchance  we  see , 

What  Eden  was,  what  Paradise  may  be,7’ 

And  said  in  their  silent  heart-language,  bring  flowers: 

‘  ‘They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  winter  hours , 

They  break  forth  in  glory!  Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers.77 
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And  so  every  passer-by  studied  and  admired  each  flower,  leaf,  and 
growth.  None  could  doubt  the  beneficial  influence,  for  as  plant- 
culture  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  custom  in  every  household, 
though  not  yet  universal,  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  still  the  window- 
garden  is  fast  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  is 
becoming  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  during  the  long  months 
of  snow  and  ice,  only  to  be  satisfied,  as  the  warm  sun  revives  the 
spring-dress  of  green  leaves,  and  early  flowers,  with  a  larger  field 
of  operations — the  extended  window — the  lawn. 

The  professional  cultivators  who  drew  first  prizes,  were  Win. 
Kitzrow,  Milwaukee;  A.  Middlemas,  Milwaukee;  H.  G.  Roberts 
Janesville;  Mrs.  Alex.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee.  There  is  but  little  cred¬ 
it  due  the  Milwaukee  gardeners.  Why  they  refuse  or  fail  to  bring 
out  their  plants  and  flowers  I  have  been  unable  to  conjecture,  hence 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  non-professionals  to  brighten  our  path¬ 
ways.  Here  we  find  Miss  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee;  Emily  S.  Smith, 
Green  Bay;  Mrs.  P.  Yale,  Milwaukee;  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee; 
S.  B.  Smith,  Dodge’s  Corners;  John  Dearsley,  Wauwatosa;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners;  H.  W.  Roby,  Milwaukee. 

These  collections  were  universally  large,  so  that  with  the  collec¬ 
tions  which  took  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  the  space  was  well 
filled. 

Mrs.  Alex.  Mitchell,  who  is  not  classed  with  either  non  or  profes¬ 
sional  cultivators,  yet  includes  both,  and  James  Vick,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  who  has  so  very  generously  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  society  by  his  premiums,  were  present  with  beautiful  and 
very  attractive  collections  of  cut-flowers,  which  added  in  a  very 

s 

marked  manner  to  the  hall’s  appearance. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  can  be  called  a  success.  There  might 

be  mentioned  some  decided  marks  of  progress;  enough  to  know 

that  it  is  not  on  the  backward  track.  I  am  under  great  obligations 

to  G.  J.  Kellogg  for  valuable  assistance;  and  to  H.  W.  Roby  is  due 

the  chief  merit  of  the  Floral  Department;  and  to  one  and  all  of  my 

horticultural  friends  I  extend  a  hearty  and  cordial  good-will  for 

their  efforts  in  making  the  exhibition  a  success  of  which  all  may 

feel  proud,  marking  an  epoch  in  life’s  checkered  way,  saying,  come, 

‘  ‘  PH  teach  thee  miracles!  Walk  on  this  heath , 

And  say  to  the  neglected  flower,  ‘  Look  up. 

And  be  thou  beautiful!’  If  thou  hast  faith, 

It  will  obev  thy  word. 

a/ 
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FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  H.  W.  ROBY-,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  year  after  year  rolls  by,  as  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  state 
make  their  higher  marks  upon  the  scale  of  progress,  as  fair  after 
fair  is  held  where  the  people  assemble,  each  to  see  what  his  neigh¬ 
bor  and  fellow-denizen  of  the  state  has  done  or  is  doing,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  the  results  of  his  own  enterprise  and  culture,  the  Floral  De¬ 
partment  of  the  fair  is  more  and  more  patronized;  is  more  and  more 
visited  by  increasing  crowds  of  intelligent  and  refined  people. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  was  this  fact  so  forcibly  appar¬ 
ent  as  at  our  last  State  Fair.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago,  several  of  the  professional  florists  of  the  state  took  um¬ 
brage  at  not  receiving  first  premiums  on  everything  they  exhibited, 
and  since  then,  they  have  kept  aloof  from  the  fair,  except  to  see 
what  others  were  doing,  yet  the  number  of  people  who  frequent 
that  department  from  year  to  year  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is 
very  natural  in  an}r  country  where  the  people  have  opportunities 
for  aesthetic  culture.  Semi-barbarians  in  every  state  scout  at  flow¬ 
ers  as  but  “  mere  weeds  and  trash."  Cultivated  people  love  them  as 
they  love  the  sunshine  and  all  the  other  beauties  and  grandeurs  of 
nature. 

The  writer,  during  the  fair,  took  occasion  on  Thursday,  the  great 
day,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  drift,  so  to  speak,  of  Wis¬ 
consin  sentiment  and  taste  as  to  its  gratification.  While  each  de¬ 
partment  had  its  devotees,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Department  by  far 
outnumbered  them  all  in  the  throngs  of  the  people  that  surged 
through  the  hall.  Early  in  the  morning  the  hall  was  filled  with 
pleasure  seekers.  Before  anything  like  a  crowd  was  observable 
elsewhere  on  the  grounds,  Floral  Hall  was  full.  Before  the  crowds 
in  other  departments  became  uncomfortably  dense,  a  special  police 
force  had  to  be  organized  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  to  turn  the 
throng  into  the  tread-mill  channel  of  going  “  all  to  the  right;”  and 
before  noon,  the  crowd  that  surged  through  the  hall  was  like  the 
flood-tide  of  a  great  river  through  straits  or  dells.  The  superin¬ 
tendent,  with  six  assistants,  had  a  heavy  task  to  keep  all  in  order, 
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to  prevent  blockades  in  the  crowd.  Though  not  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  of  some  other  and  older  states,  }ret  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  u  fruitfulness.”  Five  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  five  or  six  shelves  in  height  or  breadth  was  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall  ladened  with  the  rich  fruits  of  the  state;  and  many 
were  the  pleasing  comments  of  fruit  cultivators  from  other  states 
as  they  inspected  the  display. 

But,  what  may  we  truthfully  say  of  the  floral  exhibit?  Surely 
it  was  grand.  Surely  it  was  beautiful,  captivating.  One  who  has 
visited  and  exhibited  at  the  fairs  of  nearly  all  the  states,  said  while 
surveying  the  grand  displa}^,  u  I  am  amazed  that  so  new  a  state, 
one  whose  resources  of  wealth  fire  but  beginning  to  be  developed, 
should  so  excel  most  of  the  older  states  in  her  floral  display.” 

That  Floral  Hall  should  have  been  a  place  of  enchantment,  no 
one  need  wonder,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  wealth  and  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  tropics,  and  the  radiant  beauty  of  all  lands  was  there  dis¬ 
played  in  a  most  charming  aggregation.  The  umbrageous  forests 
of  Australia,  India,  South  America,  and  the  u  Isles  of  the  Sea”  were 
laid  under  contribution  to  please  and  instruct  the  cultivated  and 
beauty-loving  assemblage.  From  the  inter-space  from  Palestine  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  treasures  had  been  gathered  into  Floral  Hall,  and 
there  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
saw  a  miniature  of  the  lierba  and  flora  of  the  great  outlying  world 
around  them.  And  deep  was  the  study,  and  many  the  questions 
Jisked  concerning  the  foreign  plants  and  flowers  on  exhibition. 

While  the  public  taste  is  thus  from  year  to  year  being  cultivated 
and  improved  as  surely  and  beneficially  as  is  the  quality  of  stock  and 
farm  products  of  the  state,  there  is  still  need  of  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  can  contribute  to  that  department  of  our  an¬ 
nual  fairs,  to  make  it  still  more  a  triumphaut  success  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Several  new  features  of  entry  and  exhibition  need 
to  be  introduced  before  the  exhibition  can  be  thoroughly  harmo¬ 
nious;  and  a  greater  spirit  of  philanthrophy  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good  must  be  inculcated  in  those  exhibiting,  so  that  less  of  petty 
rivalry  and  jealousy  shall  prevail  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 
Also,  a  better  class  of  premiums  should  be  offered,  to  induce  a  high¬ 
er  grade  of  competition.  The  present  premium  list  signally  fails 
to  bring  out  anything  like  the  best  display  that  the  state  florists 
could  and  would  make,  if  better  premiums  were  offered. 
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MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  RUFUS  CHENEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  general  superintendent  of  machinery  department,  it  is  made 
my  duty  to  submit  a  report  of  the  operations  of  said  department; 
a  duty  hereby  briefly  discharged. 

The  department  of  machinery  in  our  annual  fairs  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  annual  exhibitions  that  ought  not  to  be  weakened,  but 
rather,  strengthened;  and  cannot  be  broken  without  eminent  peril 
to  the  future  success  of  our  society. 

After  a  service  of  some  eight  years  as  superintendent  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  no  breach  of  propriety  to  assure  you  that  I  have 
endeavored  faithfully  to  do  my  duty.  It  is,  therefore,  some  consola¬ 
tion,  and  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  compensation  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  am  aware  of  no  just  complaint  being  lodged 
against  the  management  of  my  department.  Aided  as  I  have  been 
by  kind  and  efficient  brother  officers,  we  have  reason  to  feel  a  pride 
in  the  general  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts,  as  well  as  the 
interest  many  of  our  best  men  have  felt  and  exhibited  in  its  success, 
which  has  been  highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  those  having 
charge  of  it. 

Though  feeling  a  just  pride  in  the  results  achieved,  I  am  free  to 
confess  they  might  be  made  more  advantageous  to  the  society 
as  well  as  to  the  exhibitors,  by  offering  limited  premiums,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  judges  in  classes  37  and  38.  While  I 
do  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  society  in  withholding  premiums 
for  machinery  not  in  active  operation,  still  a  liberal  use  of  diplomas 
might  be  made,  which  would  greatly  stimulate  competition  and  en¬ 
courage  exhibitors. 

The  establishment  of  Power  Hall,  a  feature  in  our  fairs  introduced 
since  the  withdrawal  of  premiums  in  this  department,  and  forming 
so  important  a  part,  is  attended  with  so  much  expense  and  labor  to 
the  exhibitor,  obviating  the  objection  to  the  giving  of  premiums  to 
machinery  not  operated  at  our  fairs,  that  it  demands  our  careful 
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consideration.  Limited  premiums  to  all  classes  of  machines  in  ac¬ 
tual  operation  would,  it  is  believed,  stimulate  rivalry  and  largely 
augment  the  receipts  of  the  society. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  show  of  labor-saving  machinery 
at  our  annual  fairs  should  not  equal  if  not  excel  that  of  any  other 
of  the  states,  since  Wisconsin  is  the  great  focal  center  for  all  kinds 
of  productive  machinery;  besides,  many  manufacturing  centers  are 
springing  into  life  and  usefulness  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
these  should  receive  our  encouragement.  Our  citizen  inventors  and 
mechanics,  after  expending  years  of  toil  and  large  sums  of  money  in 
developing  labor-saving  machinery  and  operating  the  same  for  the 
benefit  and  gratification  of  all  who  attend  our  fairs,  ought  to 
receive  greater  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  our  society. 

To  find  that  a  pound  of  butter,  a  cheese,  a  bushel  of  beans,  a 
bushel  of  pease,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  hundreds  of 
other  articles  which  might  be  mentioned,  that  cost  no  genius  and 
but  a  few  shillings,  leave  the  fair  grounds  covered  with  blue  ribbons, 
and  the  owners  pockets  filled  with  prize  money,  while  the  creators 
of  labor-saving  articles,  leave  it  with  possibly  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  report  of  some  committee,  never  to  be  read,  and  finds  in  many 
instances  that  his  invention  is  practically  but'  the  cat’s-paw  to  pull 
some  one’s  else  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

Premiums,  though  small,  would  entail  more  than  a  cash  value  to 
those  who  receive  them,  and  would  be  contended  for  with  spirit. 

Contest  or  strife,  is  the  touch-stone  of  human  energy.  Strife  and 
rivalry  on  which  some  valuable  thing  depends,  begets  their  kind, 
and  contending  forces  augment  as  waves  before  the  gale.  You  ad¬ 
vertize  a  trotting  match  or  race  without  a  horse  or  judge  to  decide 
upon  and  proclaim  the  victor,  and  you  might  as  Avell  sow  your 
track  to  thistles.  Without  a  contest  of  elements,  nature  hereself  is 
dull;  without  strife  between  human  minds,  mens’  actions  become  in¬ 
sipid  and  spiritless.  The  best  results  will  come  from  stimulating  a 
fair  rivalry  in  all  departments. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  society  offer  a  liberal  list  of  pre¬ 
miums  in  this,  department  of  our  fair,  not  only  because  I  believe  it 
will  redound  to  its  financial  benefit,  but  because  I  believe  no  invid¬ 
ious  distinction  ought  to  exist  between  equally  meritorious  classes. 

Confident  that  these  points  merit  serious  attention  of  the  society, 
l  respectfully  urge  them  on  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Executive 
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Board,  in  the  assured  hope  that  the  resultant  good  will  outweigh 
any  possible  evils,  real  or  imaginary. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  aforesaid  committee, 
that  still  closer  division  of  labor  be  inaugurated.  This  will  be  im¬ 
peratively  necessary,  should  premiums  be  offered  as  suggested,  en¬ 
abling  the  committees  to  give  more  time  to  the  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  machinery,  and  b}T  placing  each  competing  machine  in 
kind  in  juxtaposition,  that  their  relative  merits  may  be  more  easily 
determined. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society: 

The  undersigned,  the  judges  appointed  to  examine  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  and  machines,  entered  in  Classes  37  and  38,  in  Division  C, 
hereby  submit  the  following  report  so  far  in  their  judgment  as  u  spe¬ 
cial  premiums  ”  or  “honorable  mention”  are  deserved,  intending 
hereafter  to  submit  a  more  formal  report  on  general  merits  and 
qualities  of  the  various  articles  exhibited: 

Your  judges  respectfully  recommend  the  following  awards  by  the  Society  as  a  seal 
of  its  appreciation  for  merit : 

The  special  premium  offered  by  Pierce  &  Whaling  for  “Best  steel  crossing-plow,” 
$25.00 ,  the  judges  have  awarded  to  E.  J.  and  William  Lindsay,  of  Milwaukee,  for 
the  Deere  Moline-plow,  and  to  W.  F.  Whitney,  for  the  Moline-plow  Company’s 
plow,  second  premium,  $10.00. 

The  following  are  recommended: 

W.  F.  Whitney,  Milwaukee — For  thresher  and  separator,  diploma.  For  the  Lid¬ 
dell  horse-power,  for  its  extreme  lightness  and  efficiency,  a  silver  medal. 

Lanton  Bros.,  Racine — For  excellent  straw-cutter,  diploma. 

J.  B.  Bennett,  Watertown — Separator  and  horse-power,  with  valuable  features,  di¬ 
ploma. 

A.  P.  Dickey,  Racine — For  large  display  of  meritorious  fanning-mills,  diploma. 

W.  G.  Raynor,  South  Bend,  Ind. — Breaking  and  cross  plows,  with  chilled  coulters 

and  shear  combined,  and  other  valuable  elements,  diploma. 

B.  B.  Downs,  Eau  Claire — Bag-holder,  diploma. 

John  O.  Frenzel,  Sauk  City — Sausage-cutter,  honorable  mention. 

N.  E.  Wood  &  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. — Lever  clothes-wringer,  diploma. 

E.  J.  &  Wm.  Lindsay,  Milwaukee — Garden  and  field-hand  tools,  extra  finish  and 
excellent  quality,  diploma.  Also,  Way’s  lever  clothes-wringer,  diploma. 
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J.  L.  O’Conor,  Oshkosh — Pruning-knife,  diploma. 

Badger  A  Blood,  Kenosha — Rubber-scrubbers,  honorable  mention. 

U.  L.  Ward,  Racine — Washing  machine  and  table  combined,  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

E.  B.  Heinship,  Racine — Twelve  wooden  pumps,  with  vitrified  iron  valve-tubes, 
honorable  mention. 

O.  D.  Hudson,  Waupun — Hydrostatic  scale,  diploma. 

E.  E.  Park,  Darien — Washing-machine,  honorable  mention. 

Willard  Van  Brunt,  Horicon — Seeder,  for  valuable  device  in  force-feed,  Ac., 
diploma. 

Lockhart  Bros.  A  Co.,  Waterloo,  Ind. — For  pivoted  three-section  land-roller;  also, 
valuable  device  for  weighing,  diploma. 

Furst  A  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago — For  variety  splendid  plows, 
cultivator  and  sulky-rake,  diploma. 

J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine — For  their  excellent  thresher  and  steamer-power,  of  their 
own  make,  diploma. 

P.  K.  Dederick,  Albany,  N.  Y. — For  hay-press,  of  rare  merit,  diploma. 

C.  F.  Durall,  Milwaukee — For  thresher  with  turn-table  connected  for  power,  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

J.  M.  Stryker,  Kenosha — For  combined  corn  marker,  planter,  seeder  and  cultiva¬ 
tor,  diploma. 

Alt  house,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Waupun — For  best  wind-mill,  being  self-regulating  by 
means  of  centrifugal  action  on  the  fans,  diploma. 

A.  P  Dickey,  Racine — For  hand-shears  for  cutting  iron,  steel,  Ac.,  very  merito¬ 
rious,  diploma. 

W.  E.  Waterhaus,  Milwaukee — Blacksmith-bellows,  large  size,  diploma. 

Emerson  A  Co.,  Rockford,  Illinois — For  fire-setting,  fire-contracting  and  fire-ex¬ 
panding  machine,  diploma. 

S.  L.  Sheldon,  Madison — Grain-drill  and  broadcast-seeder,  for  special  device  in 
force-feed,  excellent  make,  Ac.,  honorable  mention. 

Harris  Manufacturing  Company,  Janesville — For  broadcast-seeder,  with  special 
lift-arrangement,  Ac..,  honorable  mention. 

E.  J.  and  Wm.  Lindsay,  Milwaukee — For  potato-planter,  diploma.  Also,  Rowell’s 
seeder,  with  special  improvements,  honorable  mention.  Also,  for  best  display  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  diploma. 

James  Little,  Sheboygan  Falls — Diamond  mower;  for  novel  and  valuable  device 
in  sickle-movement,  diploma. 

W.  F.  Whitney,  Milwaukee — Clover-huller,  honorable  mention. 

D.  N.  Fairman,  Wilmington,  Ohio — For  best  feed-cutter,  the  special  device  being 
a  bearing  each  side  of  the  knife,  insuring  easy  and  certain  cut,  diploma. 

Chester  Hazen.  Ladoga — Wind-mill,  diploma. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  the  following  observations: 

Without  intending  in  the  least  to  encourage  financial  exhaustion,  the  judges  are 
constrained  to  remark  that  the  premiums  offered  do  not  seem  to  fully  meet  the  “eter¬ 
nal  fitness  of  things’’  and  the  view  we  take  of  it  is  better  illustrated  by  referring  to 
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the  fact  that  the  society  offers  near  $150,  in  premiums  for  garden  flowers,  boquets, 
&c.,  and  over  $100  in  premiums  on  poultry,  while  not  a  farthing  is  offered  to  that 
large ,  meritorious  class  who  devote  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  creation  and 
production  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

A  man  spends  from  $100  to  $10,000  and  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  only  recognition  the  society  greets  him  with, 
is  the  privilege  of  exhibition  and  a  committee  of  judges  to  look  over  his  invention , 
and  if  found  worthy,  to  honor  him  with  favorable  mention  in  the  almost  secret  arch- 
ives  of  the  society;  while  to  him  who  feeds  a  peck  of  corn  to  some  brahma  or  shang¬ 
hai  chickens,  or  to  her  who  sows  the  seeds  and  culls  the  flowers  that  nature  produces 
“ready-made”  in  her  garden — requiring  no  genius,  little  expense  and  very  little  care 
— the  society  lavishes  its  cash  premiums. 

Now,  while  we  offer  not  the  least  objection  to  this  encouragement  to  poultry-rais¬ 
ing,  flower-picking,  &c., — believing  it  proper  to  encourage  any  laudable  enterprise 
that  serves  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  subsistence  or  ennoble  the  human  faculties,  we  nev¬ 
ertheless  submit  that  in  the  line  of  merit,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  true  value  of 
results  and  the  relative  cost  of  their  production. 

Take  away  the  machinery-feature  of  our  fairs  and  they  would  soon  dwarf  into 
horse-races,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  valuable  assistance  that  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  our  annual  fairs  by  inventors  and  artisans. 

It  may  be  said,  as  is  not  unfrequently  claimed,  that  the  exhibition  of  machinery,  as 
an  advertising  medium,  is  worth  the  cost  and  trouble  of  exhibition.  This  is  $rue  to  a 
certain  extent  as  to  machines  already  in  the  market.  It  is  equally  true  of  stock  and 
poultry  raising,  and  why  not  give  the  same  practical  encouragement  to  the  one  as 
the  other?  We  are  aware  that  the  financial  part  of  the  argument  is  in  some  cases  for¬ 
midable  against  too  liberal  offer  of  premiums,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  those  from 
whose  brains  spring  labor-saving  machinery,  as  Jove  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Miner¬ 
va,  the  judges  would  suggest  that  moderate  premiums  be  offered  for  all  novel  and 
meritorious  improvements  on  machines  already  in  use,  or  the  production  of  service¬ 
able  new  machines,  our  main  object  being  to  so  distribute  our  tokens  of  appreciation, 
that  the  mechanic,  inventor  and  artisan,  shall  not  be  overlooked  and  thereby  dis- 
couraged. 

This  display  of  machinery,  though  good,  was  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  to  keep  pace  with  our  general  per  cent,  of  improvement,  and  we  cannot  but 
charge  the  fact,  in  part,  at  least,  to  a  general  want  of  interest  as  a  too  natural  result 
from  the  seeming  want  of  appreciation  by  the  society. 

The  grounds  and  the  general  arrangement  of  machinery  seems  to  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  superintendent,  Major  Rufus  Cheney,  deserves  just 
credit  for  his  faithful  and  indefatigable  exertions  to  render  his  department  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  division  of  labor  suggested  in  our  last  annual  report,  has  been  partly  consum¬ 
mated  with  very  beneficial  results,  making  it  possible  for  the  committees  to  end  their 
labors  in  tolerable  season,  and  yet  another  subdivision  would  be  still  better,  and 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  judges  as  well  as  exhibitors,  since  more  time  could 
relatively  be  devoted  to  the  various  meritorious  articles  on  exhibition. 

The  following  shows  the  exhibitors  and  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  exhibited: 
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A.  J.  Hays,  Milwaukee — Two  Kirby  reapers  and  mowers;  Eagle  reaper  and  mow¬ 
er;  two  crossing-plows. 

Van  Brunt  and  Davis,  Iloricon — One  seeder. 

A.  J.  Hays,  Milwaukee — Three  cider-presses;  four  corn-shellers;  Kirby- reaper, 
with  new  Baltimore-rake,  (in  operation;)  five  feed-cutters;  one  horse-rake;  one  com¬ 
bined  horse-rake  and  plaster-sower;  one  seeding-cultivator. 

J.  L.  Bush,  Milwaukee — One  thresher;  two  feed-cutters;  one  corn-sheller;  one  sul- 
key-plow;  one  clipper-plow;  one  section  land-roller;  Russell’s  combined  reaper, 
sulky-rake,  and  Meadow-King  Mower. 

Emerson  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill. — Reaper  and  mower;  one  double-hand  corn-planter; 
one  double-shovel  corn-plow;  one  seeder;  one  tire-setting  machine. 

Keystone  Manufacturing  Company,  Sterling,  III. — One  cider-mill;  one  com-shel- 
ler;  one  corn -planter;  one  horse-rake. 

Worthington  6l  Meek,  Milwaukee — One  corn-planter;  one  sulkey  horse-rake;  one 
drill;  one  broadcast-seeder. 

W.  C.  Reynor,  Milwaukee — One  horse-rake;  Wilson’s  mower,  with  dropper  com¬ 
bined,  also  a  self-raker;  three  breaking  or  cross  plows. 

S.  L.  Sheldon,  Madison — One  grain-drill;  one  broadcast-seeder;  one  Meadow- 
King  Mower. 

Harris  Manufacturing  Company,  Janesville — One  broadcast-seeder;  Little  Cham¬ 
pion,  with  mower-attachment. 

I.£.  P.  Jerdee,  Madison — Beloit-reaper. 

Dorsch  Bros.,  Milwaukee — Dodge-reaper,  combined. 

Philip  Mayers,  Mapleton,  Wis. — Wheel-cultivator. 

O.  P.  Clinton,  Menasha — Farm-gate. 

Johnston  Harvester  Company — Johnston  reaper  with  combined  mower. 

D.  S.  Morgan  &Co.,  Milwaukee — Empire  State  reaper  and  mower. 

E.  J.  &  Wm.  Lindsay,  Milwaukee — Steamer,  (in  operation;)  one  feed-mill,  (in 
operation;)  one  thresher,  (in  operation;)  Cayuga  Chief  reaper,  (in  operation;)  two 
sizes  Cayuga  Chief,  combined  with  mower;  one  sulky  hay-rake;  one  potato-planter; 
one  Rowell’s  seeder;  one  McSherry’s  broadcast-seeder;  thirteen  different  styles  feed- 
cutters;  one  hay -tedder;,  one  com-sheller;  one  root-cutter;  six  cider-mills;  four  re¬ 
volving-rakes;  one  clover-huller;  six  plows  and  one  cultivator. 

Gibbs  &  Sterrett  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. — Hand-roller. 

F.  Meacham,  Madison — Farm -gate. 

C.  II.  Try  on,  Richmond,  Ill. — One  mower. 

George  Esterly,  Whitewater — One  reaper  and  raker;  one  seeder. 

James  Little,  Sheboygan  Falls — One  mower. 

W.  F.  Whitney,  Milwaukee — One  walking-cultivator;  four  plows;  one  vegetable- 
cutter;  one  dog-power;  one  cider-mill;  one  sulky-rake:  one  separator  and  thresher; 
two  horse-powers,  (Liddell’s;)  one  Birdsall’s  clover-huller;  one  broadcast-seeder, 
and  one  horse  hay-fork. 

M.  E.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Madison — One  reaper;  one  harvester,  with  binder-attachment. 

S.  Bush,  Milwaukee — Six  feed-cutters. 

I).  N.  Fairman,  Wilmington,  Ohio — One  feed-cutter. 

Althouse,  Wheeler  6c  Co.,  Waupun — One  wind-mill;  twro  pumps. 

Ilazen  Bros.  &  Judd,  Ripon — One  wind-mill. 
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Gormley,  Watson  &  Co.,  Dele  van — One  wind-mill. 

G.  A.  Ventledge,  Milwaukee — Two  crossing-plows. 

Furst  &  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago — Four  plows;  one  cultivator: 
one  sulky-plow;  one  wheelbarrow;  one  scraper;  one  sulky  hay-rake. 

W.  G.  &  W.  Barnes,  Freeport,  Ill. — One  separator  and  horse-power;  one  combined 
self-raking  reaper,  same  combined  with  dropper. 

Lanton  Bros.,  Racine — Straw-cutter. 

J.  B.  Bennett,  Watertown — One  thresher;  one  horse-power;  one  drag-saw;  one 
circular-saw. 

Gibbs  &  Sterritt  Manufacturing  Company,  Corry,  Pa. — One  climax  mower  and 
dropper  combined. 

J.  E.  Baker,  Madison — One  Garnhart-harvester. 

J.  D.  Easter,  Chicago,  Ill. — One  Marsh-harvester. 

P.  K.  Dederick,  Albany,  N.  Y.  One  hay-rake. 

J.  S.  Sheldon,  Wauwatosa — One  horse  hay-fork. 

J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine — One  separator,  (in  operation;)  one  steamer,  (in  opera¬ 
tion.) 

C.  F.  Durrill,  Milwaukee — One  thresher. 

B.  B.  Downs,  Eau  Claire — One  bag-holder. 

John  O.  Frenzel,  Sauk  city — Sausage-cutter. 

N.  E.  Wood  &  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. — Lever  clothes- wringer. 

E.  J.  &  Wm.  Lindsay,  Milwaukee — Large  display  of  field-hand  tools,  veiy  fine  in 
quality  and  finish.  Also,  Way’s  clothes-wringer;  three  hand  corn-planters;  one 
wagon-jack;  one  corn-sheller. 

J.  L.  O’Conor,  Oshkosh — Two  pruning-knives. 

Badger  &  Blood,  Kenosha — Lot  of  rubber-scrubbers. 

M.  L.  Ward,  Racine — Washing  machine  and  table  combined;  one  clothes-rack. 

H.  C.  Ilerrick,  Eau  Claire — Washing-machine. 

O.  D.  Hudson,  Waupun — Hydrostatic  scale. 

N.  Ehle,  Kenosha — Bench-vice. 

E.  E.  Park,  Darien — Washing-machine. 

E.  B.  Weinsliip,  Racine — Twelve  wood-pumps,  with  vitrified  iron-plunger  barrels. 
Also,  hand  corn-planter. 

Willard  Van  Brunt,  Horicon — One  seeder. 

Lockhart  Bros.  &  Co.,  Waterloo,  Ind. — Land-roller,  three  sections. 

Warden  &  Mitchell,  Chicago,  Ill. — One  mower;  two  reapers  and  mowers  combined. 
J.  M.  Stryker,  Kenosha — Combined  seeder,  corn  marker,  planter,  and  cultivator. 
Van  Brunt,  Barber  &  Co.,  Horicon — One  seeder. 

J.  Dunck.  Milwaukee — Two  force-pumps. 

A.  P.  Dickey,  Racine — One  double-section  land-roller;  five  fanning-mills;  three 
plows;  one  hand-shears,  for  iron,  steel,  &c. 

L.  J.  Bush,  Milwaukee — Two  breaking-plows. 

W.  E.  Waterhaus,  Milwaukee — Ten  assorted  sizes  blacksmiths’  bellows. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  CARPENTER,  Ch'n. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN. 

WM.  R.  WARREN. 
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MANUFACTURERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  SATTERLEE  CLARK.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  fairs  open  to  the  competition  of  the 

world, furnishing  opportunity  to  manufacturers  to  exhibit  their  wares, 

and  is  the  best  conceivable  advertisement  to  be  obtained.  During 

these  fairs  fully  seventy-five  thousand  people  visit  the  grounds,  and 

everv  article  of  merit  is  examined  and  discussed. 

«/ 

It  is  therefore  singular  that  so  few  persons  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  display  their  products 
when  it  can  be  done  at  so  little  trouble  and  expense.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  arising  directly  to  the  manufacturer,  the  more  general 
the  department  the  more  attractive  the  exhibition,  and  this  to  the 
manufacturers  where  the  fair  is  held  is  indirectly  of  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

If  these  fairs  become  so  attractive  that  the  people  who  are  able  to 
do  so,  shall  generally  attend,  they  will  carry  with  them  a  large 
amount  of  trade,  and  will  be  a  source  of  increase  to  any  place  where 
the  fair  may  be  located  for  the  time  being. 

While  nearly  every  article  in  this  department  had  more  or  less 
merit,  there  were  some  articles  of  modern  invention  especially  worthy 
of  commendation. 

The  Milwaukee  Manufacturing  Co.,  exhibited  a  case  of  augers  and 
bitts,  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  manufacture  any  tools  more  perfect. 

Otto  Zweitusch,  of  Milwaukee,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  exhibition  of  his  soda  and  mineral  water 
fountains,  as  they  not  only  attracted  attention  for  their  beauty,  but 
during  some  of  the  hot  days  of  the  week  contributed  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  crowd  that  continually  thronged  his  stand. 

The  exhibition  of  carriages  and  wagons  was  generally  so  good, 
and  each  article  possessed  so  much  merit,  that  it  seems  hardly  fair 
to  mention  an}r  one  especially. 

The  manufacturers  of  furniture  in  Milwaukee  have  always  con- 
24  A 
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tributed  largely  to  our  success,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  society. 

G-eorge  H.  Page’s  exhibition  of  cooperage  exceeded  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  in  this  state,  and  was  all  manufactured  of  Wis¬ 
consin  timber. 

Romadka  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  have  for  several  years  shown  an  ele¬ 
gant  assortment  of  trunks,  satchels,  &c.,  of  their  own  manufacture, 
showing  much  enterprise  in  their  business  and  entitling  them  to 
the  best  wishes  of  the  society. 

The  display  of  cloths  and  cassimeres  by  the  Waukesha  Manufac- 
tuaing  Co.,  would  have  been  creditable  in  any  country. 

Messrs.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  desiring  to  make  the  fair  a  success,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  advertise  their  goods  to  the  world,  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  last  past  exhibited  an  elegant  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs, 
robes,  mats  and  decorative  wood-flooring,  also  lace  curtains  and  cor¬ 
nices. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  domestic  manufactures  our  state  fairs  are 
not  a  success  The  display  at  the  northern  agricultural  fair  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  ours,  and  indeed  at  very  many  county  fairs  the  display  is  in¬ 
finitely  superior. 

Hoping  for  a  continuation  of  favors  from  those  who  have  before 
favored  the  society,  and  also  that  those  who  have  heretofore  neg¬ 
lected  our  interest  as  well  as  their  own,  will  see  their  error  and  do 
better  in  the  future. 


FINE-ART  DEPARTMENT. 

BY  J.  0.  EATON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  department  was  so  much  better  than  heretofore  that  I  have 
concluded  to  report  favorably,  although  it  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  have  been. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  year  was  the  competition  by  exhibitors 
in  the  display  of  twenty-five  or  more  oil-paintings,  each,  for  the 
fifty  and  twenty-five  dollar  premiums. 

The  highest  premium  was  awarded  to  B.  Frodsham,  Milwaukee, 
for  his  collection  of  thirty-seven  paintings,  many  of  which  were  of 
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superior  merit.  C.  Hall,  Milwaukee,  was  awarded  the  second  pre¬ 
mium,  although  the  judges  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
his  collections  and  that  of  Mr.  Frodsham’s.  The  collections  were 
so  equally  meritorious,  that  I  am  certain  the  judges  were  not  positive 
that  justice  had  been  done  in  the  awards  made.  Theodore  Heiss, 
Milwaukee,  attempted  to  compete  for  the  above  premium,  but  lack¬ 
ing  two  of  the  required  number,  his  collection  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  making  the  award. 

C.  Hall,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Kavenough,  A.  E.  Foote,  S.  Nathan  and 
Theodore  Heiss,  all  of  Milwaukee,  vied  with  each  other  in  exhibiting 
paintings  of  various  kinds.  There  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Heiss,  each  three  first  premiums,  to  Nathan  two,  and  Foote  and 
Mrs.  Kavenaugh  one  each,  besides  each  received  several  second 
premiums 

Miss  Addie  T.  Ricker,  of  Milwaukee,  a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age, 
exhibited  a  very  fine  historical  painting  in  competition  with  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  painters  in  Milwaukee,  and  came  very  near  car¬ 
rying  off  the  prize.  There  being  but  one  premium  the  committee 
recommended  a  special  mention.  Frank  Link,  Milwaukee,  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  a  water  color  photograph  (stipple) 
which  come  under  like  competition  and  received  a  like  recommen¬ 
dation. 

John  Marr,  Milwaukee,  as  usual  had  a  fine  collection  of  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  and  as  no  one  dared  to  compete  with  him  he  was  awarded 
both  first  and  second  premiums. 

Harry  Lewis,  Milwaukee,  and  Cook  &  Ely,  Racine,  each  made  a 
fine  display  of  photographs,  the  former  receiving  the  first,  and  the 
latter  the  second  premium.  Here  again  the  judges  were  very  un¬ 
certain  which  should  receive  the  highest  hon<?r.  Had  not  Lewis 
exhibited  some  first  premium  landscape  photographs,  Cook  &  Ely 
might  have  borne  off  the  honors. 

•o 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  gilding  on  glass  by  Frank  Lewald,  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  so  perfect  that  no  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
judges  and  he  was  readily  awarded  the  first  premium.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  imitation  of  stone,  by  L.  C.  Bourse,  Milwaukee, 
and  of  oil-photagraphs,  by  Hawkins  &  Kruger.  Milwaukee. 

Porposky  and  Van  Horn,  Milwaukee,  showed  a  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  collection  of  steel  engravings  and  picture  frames,  with  the  usual 
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honors.  Those  who  failed  to  visit  the  line-art  hall  will  be  well  re¬ 
paid  by  calling  at  their  gallery  on  Spring  street. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  rny  report  without  expressing  my 
thanks  to  Hon.  Benj.  B agnail  and  Mrs.  Abby,  for  their  kindness  in 
contributing  their  valuable  paintings  to  this  department.  “  Flor¬ 
inda,”  owned  by  Mr.  Bagnall  and  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  “trial  of  Red  Jacket,”  painted  and  owned  by  Mrs.  Abby, 
were  the  two  central  points  of  attraction.  Could  the  donors  have 
witnessed  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  visitors  as  they  gazed 
upon  these  paintings,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  fully  compensated  for  the  trouble  and  risk  in  placing 
these  celebrated  works  of  art  on  exhibition. 

Millinery  and  dress-making  were  placed  in  this  department. 
There  were  no  entries  in  the  former  and  but  two  in  the  latter,  and 
these  the  judges  deemed  unworthy  of  premiums.  I  can  account 
for  this  lack  of  entries  and  interest  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Milwaukee  dealers  have  nothing  worthy  of  exhibition  in  these 
classes. 

Needle,  shell  and  wax-work  class  was  also  placed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  executive  committee  when  making  up  the  premium-list 
named  all  the  articles  to  be  found  in  other  premium-lists,  and  by 
their  united  wisdom  added  many  more,  but  the  entries  embraced  more 
than  a  score  of  articles  not  named.  To  enumerate  the  articles  and 
give  the  premiums  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that  every  variety,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
which  the  mind  could  conceive  and  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex  exe¬ 
cute  was  displayed.  Even  the  sore-headed  reporters  could  take  no 
exceptions  to  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  % 

Rev.  E.  A.  Wanless,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Turkey,  again,  fa¬ 
vored  us  with  a  large  collection  of  curiosities  from  that  far-off 
country. 

Asking  pardon  of  the  exhibitors  for  any  omission  or  injustice  in 
this  report,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  future  reports  from  this 
department  will  come  from  abler  hands. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 
C  lass  1 . — Th  oro  ugli  hreds . 


Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  J.  Corrigan,  Cedarburg . $30  00 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  Corrigan,  Cedarburg .  10  00 


H.  C.  Crandall, 

E.  D.  Rood, 

W.  M.  Ormond, 

Committee. 


Class  2. — Roadster s. 


Best  stallion,  4  yearn  old  and  over,  G.  D.  Doubleday,  Whitewater . $50  00 

Second  best,  M.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee .  25  00 

Best  stallion,  3  vears old  and  under  4,  Wm.  M.  Ormond,  Milwaukee  .  30  00 

Second  best,  J.  M.  Alcott,  Milwaukee .  15  00 

Best  stallion,  2  vears  old  and  under  3,  Richard  Richards,  Racine .  15  00 

Second  best,  F.  F.  Adams  &Co. ,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Chas.  Holborn,  Racine .  10  00 

Second  best,  S.  A.  Randles,  Waukesha .  5  00 

Best  sucking  stallion  foal,  C.  T.  Bradley,  Milwaukee, .  10  00 

Second  best,  S.  A.  Randles,  Waukesha .  5  00 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  and  over,  C.  T.  Bradley,  Milwaukee .  30  00 

Second  best,  H.  N.  Gfeenman,  Whitewater  . .  15  00 

Best  filly,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Richard  Richards,  Racine .  15  00 

Second  best,  Henry  Phillips,  Merton .  10  00 

Best  filly,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Richard  Richards,  Racine .  10  00 

Best  filley,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  F.  Pratt,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Second  best,  Richard  Richards,  Racine .  5  00 

Best  sucking  filly  foal ,  G.  D.  Doubleday,  Whitewater .  10  00 

Second  best,  J.  Corrigan.  Cedarburg .  5  00 


A.  Burnham, 

Isaac  Stephenson, 

E.  S.  Higgins, 

Committee. 


Class  3. — Horses  for  general  purposes. 


Best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  L.  W.  Smith,  Mukwanago . $30  00 

Second  best,  I).  II.  Donnan,  East  Troy . .  15  00 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  II.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett .  20  00 

Second  best,  T.  B.  Rowland,  Genesee .  10  00 
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Second  best  stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  H.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett . $5  00 

Best  stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  II.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett .  8  00 

Second  best,  H.  O.  Bailey,  Caldwell’s  Prairie .  4  00 

Best  sucking-stallion  foal ,  A.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Prairie .  5  00 

Second  best,  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Prairie- .  3  00 

Best  brood  mare ,  Chas.  Holburn ,  Bacine  .  20  00 

Second  best,  J.  P.  Chafin ,  East  Troy .  10  00 

Best  filly,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  R.  Hughes,  Watertown .  15  00 

Best  filly,  2  years  old  and  under  3 ,  J.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville .  10  00 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  E.  Agnes,  Granville .  6  00 

Second  best,  E.  M.  DePuy,  East  Troy .  3  00 

Best  sucking-filly  foal ,  A,  IIo rick,  Wauwatosa .  5  00 

Second  best,  J.  P.  Chafin,  East  Troy .  3  00 


J.  C.  Corrigan, 
H.  C.  Crandall, 
S.  B.  Davis, 

Comm  Hire. 


Class  4. — Draft-horses. 


Best  stallion ,  4  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  Murray,  Bacine . $30  00 

Second  best,  B.  Ogilvie,  Madison .  15  00 

Best  stallion ,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Win.  Warden,  Minnesota  Junction. .  20  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  10  00 

Best  stallion,  2  years  oid  and  under  3,  Wm.  Storey,  Waupun .  10  00 

Second  best,  Jno.  M.  Roberts .  5  00 

Best  stallion ,  1  year  old  and  under  2 ,  Robert  Ogilvie ,  Madison .  8  00 

Second  best,  G.  Richards,  Cambria .  4  00 

Best  brood  mare ,  A.  Ficbrantz,  Milwaukee .  20  00 

Best  filly,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  15  00 

Second  best,  Wm  Warden,  Minnesota  J  unction .  10  00 

Best  filly,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  H.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett .  10  00 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  H.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett .  6  00 

S.  Hoyt, 


Geo.  D.  Doubleday% 
Benj.  Mack, 

Committee. 


Class  5. — Jacks  and  mutes. 


Best  jack,  J.  Campbell,  Menomonee . $20  00 

Best  jenny,  F.  C.  Bell,  Wauwatoso .  20  00 

Second  best.  A.  F.  Pratt,  Waukesha . .  10  00 

Best  pair  working-mules ,  William  Rhodes ,  Salem .  10  00 

Second  best,  A.  B.  Bailey,  Menomonee .  5  00 


Fred  McQuivey, 

J.  C.  Corrigan, 

T.  D.  Lund, 

Committee. 

Class  6. — Matched  horses  and  mares. 


Best  pair  carriage  horses  or  mares,  B.  Phelps,  Racine . $30  00 

Second  best,  H.  B.  Roberts,  Franksville .  15  00 

Best  pair  roadsters,  A.  IT.  Swan,  Wauwatosa .  30  00 

Second  best ,  Orlando  Secor ,  Racine . . .  15  00 

Best  pair  farm  horses  or  mares,  H.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett .  20  00 

Second  best,  Allen  Porter,  Hodge’s  Corners  , .  10  00 

Best  pair  draft  horses  or  mares,  William  Warden,  Minnesota  Junction. .....  20  00 

A.  Burnham, 


Isaac  Stephenson, 

E.  S.  Higgins, 

Committee. 
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Class  7. — Geldings  or  mares  for  single  harness. 


Kent  gelding  or  mare  for  single  harness,  H.  B.  Sherman,  Burnett . $30  00 

Second  best,  H.  F.  Jennings.  Oconomowoc .  15  00 


H.  C.  Crandall, 
J.  C.  Corrigan, 

E.  S.  Higgins* 

Committee. 

Class  8 — Trotters. 


Best  and  fastest  trotting-stallion,  J.  C.  Corrigan,  Cedarburg,  “  Jackson77 

time  2:31 . ; . .. . . .  $100  00 

Second  best,  A.  Aldrich,  Milwaukee,  ‘‘Hero77 .  50  00 

Best  and  fastest  trotting-mare ,  W.  D.  Edgerton,  Beaver  Dam,  ‘‘ Dark¬ 
ness,7  J  time  2:38  3-4 .  60  00 

Second  best ,  P.  Brooks ,  Hartford ,  ‘  ‘  Hartford  Maid.7  7 .  30  00 

Best  and  fastest  trotting-gelding ,  H.  T.  Jennings,  Oconomowoc,  ‘‘Bay 

Charley,7  7  time  2:50 .  60  00 

Second  best,  M.  Loomis,  Milwaukee,  ‘‘Lee.7  7  . . .  30  00 

Best  and  fastest  trotting-span ,  M.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee,  ‘‘Hero  and 

Flora,7  7  time  3:03 .  60  00 


SPECIAL  PREMIUM  $500. 

First  premium,  J.  S.  Rowell,  Beaver  Dam,  ‘  ‘Badger Girl,77  time  2:27  3-4  $300  00 


Second  premium,  C.  M.  Brown,  ‘  ‘Phil  Sheridan.7  7 .  150  00 

Third  premium,  J.C.  Corrigan,  Cedarburg,  ‘  ‘Jackson.7  7  .  50  00 


Wm.  Hobkirk, 

S.  B.  Davis, 

C.  J.  Simmons, 

Committee. 


Class  9. — Running-horses. 

Special  running-race  against  time. 

First  premium,  ,7 no.  H.  LaPointe,  Milwaukee,  ‘  ‘Kitty  Stacy.77  time  1:50.. $40  00 

S.  B.  Davis, 

C.  J.  Simmons, 

Wm.  Hobkirk, 

Committee. 

(/lass  10. — Sweepstakes  on  horses. 

Best  stallion  and  five  colts,  Richard  Richards,  Racine,  Grand  silver  medal, $100  00 
Best  brood  mare  with  foal ,  J.  Corrigan  ,  Cedarburg . Silver  medal,  50  00 

S.  Hoyt, 

S.  B.  Davis, 

E.  S.  Wadsworth, 
Committee. 


CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Class  11. — Short-horns. 

Best  bull,  4  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine . $30  00 
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Best  bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Win.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem . $30  00 

Second  best,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh .  15  00 

Best  bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  H.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  30  00 

Second  best,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh .  15  00 

Best  bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh .  30  00 

Second  best,  H.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  15  00 

Best  bull  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  15  00 

Second  best,  II.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  bull  calf,  under  6  months,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  15  00 

Second  best,  Wrn.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem .  10  00 

Best  cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  H.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  25  00 

vSecond  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine  .  15  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  25  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  15  00 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  25  00 

Second  best,  II.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  15  00 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  25  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  15  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  6  and  under  12  months,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh .  1»»  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  5  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  under  6  months,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  10  00 

Second  best,  J.  C.  Mitchem,  Genesee .  5  00 


Robert  Oqilyie, 
Wm.  Storey, 

J.  C.  Kiser, 

Committee . 

Class  12. — Devons . 


Second  best  bull,  4  years  old  and  over,  C.  B.  Fowler,  Wauwatosa . $10  00 

Best,  bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  20  00 

Second  best  bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  V.  D.  Brand,  Waupun .  10  00 

Best  bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  T.  Smith,  Elkliorn .  20  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson .  10  00 

Second  best  bull  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Luther  Rawson .  5  00 

Best  bull  calf,  under  6  months,  W.  T.  Smith,  Elkhorn .  10  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson .  5  00 

Best  cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  Luther  Rawson .  15  00 

Second  best,  C.  B.  Fowler,  Wauwatosa .  10  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Luther  Rawson .  15  00 

Second  best,  W.  T.  Smith .  10  00 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Luther  Rawson .  15  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson .  10  00 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Luther  Rawson .  15  00 

Second  best ,  Luther  Rawson .  10  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Luther  Rawson .  6  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  under  6  months,  W.  T.  Smith,  Elkhorn .  6  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson .  3  00 


Class  13. — Ayrsliires. 


Second  best  bull ,  4  years  old  and  over ,  Grand  Chute  Farmers-  Club ,  Appleton  10  00 

Best  bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga . 20  00 

Second  best,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton .  10  00 

Best  bull ,  1  year  old  and  under  2 ,  Joseph  Johnson ,  Hartland .  20  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbtish . 10  00 

Best  bull  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  James  McNee,  Emerald  Grove  10  00 

Best  bull  calf,  under  6  months,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbusli .  10  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  \  Greenbush .  5  00 

Best  cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  Joseph  Johnson,  Hartland .  15  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbush .  10  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  over.  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga .  15  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  StcdJard,  Greenbush .  10  00 
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Best  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under 3,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbush . $15  00 

Second  best,  D.  Iluntley,  Appleton .  10  00 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Joseph  Johnson,  Hartland .  15  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard ,  Greenbush .  10  00 

Best  Heifer  calf,  over  6  and  under  12  months,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Green¬ 
bush  .  6  00 

Second  best,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton. . .  3  00 

Best  heifer  calf,  under  6  months,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton .  6  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbush .  3  00 


Joel  Pruyn, 

M.  J.  Butterfield, 

E.  R.  Evans, 

Committee . 


Class  14. — Jerseys. 


Best  bull,  4  years  old  and  over,  George  E.  Bryant,  Madison . $20  00 

Best  bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Chester  Hazen,  Ladoga .  20  00 

Best  bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  George  E.  Bryant,  Madison .  20  00 

Best  bull  calf,  under  6  months,  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Madison .  10  00 

Best  cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  John  L.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee, .  15  00 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Madison .  15  00 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  L.  Mitchell,  Milwaukee .  15  00 


Wm.  Larkin, 

M.  J.  Butterfield, 
F.  Shultis. 

Committee , 

Class  15. — Galloways. 

Best  exhibition,  not  less  than  6  head,  Peter  Davy,  Monterav . $60  00 

C.  M.  Clark, 

Wm.  M.  Gay, 

M.  L.  Butterfield, 

Committee. 


Class  16. — Grade-cattle  and  working-oxen. 


Best  grade  cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  E.  &  J.  Smith  ,  Rochester . $15  00 

Second  best,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  10  00 

Best  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3,^.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  15  00 

Second  best ,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  10  00 

Best  yearling  heifer,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  15  00 

Second  best,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester . .  10  00 

Best  heifer  calf  ,  E.  &  J.  Smith ,  Rochester .  6  00 

Best  yoke  working  oxen ,  Luther  Rawson ,  Oak  Creek . 20  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  10  00 

Best  yoke  3  year  old  steers,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  15  00 

Best  2  year  old  steers,  Luther  Rawson, Oak  Creek .  10  00 


Joel  Pruyn, 

C.  M.  Clark, 

C.  Hazen. 

Committee. 

Class  IT. — Milch-cows. 


Best  milch-cow,  any  breed,  4  years  old  and  over,  E.  &.  J.  Smith,  Rochester  $30  00 
Second  best,  M.  L.  Butterfield,  Waukesha .  15  00 
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Best  milch-cow,  any  breed,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  M.  L.  Butterfield,  Wau- 


C.  M.  Clark, 

Wm.  M.  Gay, 
Allen  Brazen, 
Committee. 

Class  19. — Herds — open  to  all  breeds. 

Best  bull  and  4  cows  or  heifers  over  2  years  old,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine. . .  . $100  00 

Second  best,  H.  Ludington,  Milwaukee .  60  00 

Third  best ,  Eli  Stilson ,  Oshkosh .  40  00 

Best  bull  and  4  heifers  under  2  years  old,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  60  00 

Second  best,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh .  40  00 

Third  best,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  20  00 

Best  four  calves,  one  bull  and  three  heifers,  E.  &  J.  Smith,  Rochester .  40  00 

Second  best,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Greenbush .  30  00 

Open  to  all  breeds  except  short-horns. 

Best  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers  over 2  years  old  Luther,  Rawson  Oak  Creek.  60  00 


Third  best,  Peter  Davy,  Monterey .  20  00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  of  any  age ,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  50  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem .  25  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  age,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine .  40  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Racine . 20  00 

C.  M.  Clark, 

John  Zenill, 
Robert  Ogilvie, 
Committee. 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT: 

Class  20. — American  merinos. 

Best  buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  John  II.  Paul,  Genesee . .$20  00 

Second  best,  G.  Lawrence,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Best  buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  H.  Paul,  Genesee .  15  00 

Second  best,  John  G.  Putnam,  Neosho . . 10  00 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  G.  Lawrence,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Second  best,  A.  &  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Prairie .  5  00 

Best  pen  10  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  G.  Lawrence,  Waukesha .  30  00 

Second  best,  John  IP.  Paul,  Genesee . *. . . .  15  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  2 years  old  and  over,  A.  &  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Praii’ie  20  00 

Second  best,  John  IL.  Paul,  Genessee .  10  60 

Best  pen  10  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  H.  Paul,  Genesee .  20  00 

Second  best,  Perry  Craig,  Caldwell’s  Prairie .  15  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  &  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s 

Prairie .  15  00 

Second  best,  G.  Lawrence,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Best  pen  10  ewe  lambs,  John  H.  Paul,  Genesee .  20  00 

Second  best,  Perry  Craig,  Caldwell’s  Prairie . 4 .  10  00 
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Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  J.  J.  &  I.  N.  Clapp,  Kenosha . $10  00 

Second  best,  A.  &  Jr.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Prairie .  5  00 


Geo.  C.  Pratt, 

C.  F.  Rider, 

E.  Millroy, 

Committee. 

C la ss  2 1 . — JjO nxi-wool. 


Best  buck  2  years  and  over ,  Robert  Ogilvie ,  Madison . $20  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray,  Bacine .  10  00 

Best  buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Wm,  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem .  15  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  10  00 

Best  pen  3  buck-lambs,  Wm.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem . . .  10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha .  5  00 

Best  pen  10  ewes,  2  years  and  over,  S.  A.  Fox,  Waukesha .  30  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  20  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Murray.  Racine .  10  00 

Best  pen  10  ewes,  1  year  ana  under  2,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  20  00 

Second  best,  S.  A.  Fox,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Wm.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Salem .  15  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Best  pen  10  ewe  lambs,  S.  A.  Fox,  Waukesha .  20  00 

Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  5  00 


Geo.  Keys, 

Wm.  J.  Jennings, 
John  Gaylor, 

Committee. 


i 


Class  22. — Southdowns. 


Best  buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek . $20  00 

Second  best,  Evan  O.  Jones,  Racine .  10  00 

Best  buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Howard  &  Towers,  Omro .  15  00 

Second  best,  S.  J.  Daubner,  Brookfield  Center .  10  00 

Best  pen  3 buck  lambs,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  10  00 

Second  best ,  Howard  &  Towers ,  Omro .  5  00 

Best  pen  10  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  G.  H.  Daubner,  Brookfield  Center. .  30  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes ,  2  years  old  and  over ,  Howard  &  Towers ,  Omro .  20  00 

Second  best,  Luther  Rawson ,  Oak  Creek . 10  00 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Howard  &  Towers,  Omro .  15  00 

Second  best,  G.  TI.  Daubner,  Brookfield  Center . 10  00 

Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  10  00 

Second  best,  G.  H.  Daubner,  Brookfield  Center .  5  00 


John  Taylor, 

Wm.  J.  Jennings, 
Committee. 


Class  23. — Fat  sheep. 


Best  fat  sheep,  not  less  than  3,  S.  A.  Fox,  Waukesha . $10  00 

Best  cashmere  buck,  John  Becker,  Milwaukee .  15  00 

Best  cashmere  ewe,  Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Madison .  10  00 

Best  cashmere  kid,  Geo  E.  Bryant,  Madison .  5  00 


John  Taylor, 

Wm.  J.  Jennings, 
Committee. 
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SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Class  24. — Berkshires. 


Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  James  Magson,  Walworth . $15  00 

Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Allen  Stetson,  Honey  Creek .  10  00 

Second  best,  Howard  &  Towers,  Omro .  5  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Allen  Stetson,  Honey  Creek .  15  00 

Bes  breeding-sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  James  Magson,  Walworth .  10  00 

Second  best,  Howard  &  Towers,  Omro .  5  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  not  less  than  four,  James  Magson,  Wal¬ 
worth  .  15  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  10  00 

Best  boar-pig,  over  6  months  and  under  1  year  old,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville  .  8  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  4  00 

Best  sow-pig,  over  6  months  and  under  1  year  old,  James  Magson,  Wal¬ 
worth  .  8  00 

Second  best,  Howard  &  Towel's,  Omro .  4  00 

Best  boar-pig,  under  6  months,  James  Magson,  Walworth .  8  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  4  00 

Best  sow-pig,  under  6  months,  Wm.  Lysaght,  Bellville .  8  00 

Second  best,  James  Magson,  Walworth .  4  00 


R.  W.  Brown, 
Geo.  Keys, 

L.  B.  Potter, 

Committee. 


Class  24. — Poland-ch inn. 


Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills . $15  00 

Second  best,  A.  F.  Pratt,  Waukesha .  10  00 

Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Jno.  Jetlers,  Darien .  10  00 

Best  breeaing-sow ,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills.  15  00 

Second  best,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills .  10  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock, 

Ills. . . . . .  . .  10  00 

Best  breeding-sow  with  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  4,  W.  W.  Ellsworth, 

Woodstock,  Ills .  15  00 

Best  boar-pig  under  6  months,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills .  8  00 

Second  best,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills .  4  00 

Best  sow-pig  under  6  months ,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills .  8  00 

Second  best,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock  Ills . .  4  00 


Robert  Ogilvie, 

L.  B.  Potter, 

Geo.  Keys, 

Committee. 


Class  24. — Chester-wh ites. 


Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  II.  Seaver,  Darien . $10  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  15  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  Seaver,  Darien . 10  00 

Second  best,  Henry  Lamb,  Brookfield .  5  00 

Best  breeding-sow,  with  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  4,  R.  Seaver,  Darien. ...  15  00 

Second  best,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  10  00 

Best  boar-pig,  over  6  months  and  under  1  year,  R  Seaver,  Darien .  8  00 

Second  best,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  4  00 

Best  sow-pig,  over  6  months  and  under  1  year  old,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  8  00 

Second  best,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  4  00 
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Best  boar-pig,  under  6  months  old,  R.  Seaver,  Darien . $8  00 

Seeond  best,  R.  Seaver,  Darien .  4  00 

Best  sow-pig,  under  6  months  old,  R,  Seaver,  Darien .  8  00 

Second  best ,  R  Seaver ,  Darien .  4  00 


R.  W.  Browh, 

L.  B.  Potter, 
Geo.  Keys, 

Committee 

Class  24. — Essex  and  Suffolks. 


Fine  exhibition  Essex  and  Suffolks,  John  Jeffers,  Darien 
Awarded  by  the  executive  board. 


. $25  00 

W.  W.  Field, 

Secretary. 


Class  24. — Special  premiums  offered  by  Messrs.  Plankinton  &  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Layton  &  Co.,  pork-packers,  Milwaukee. 


Best  boar  of  any  age,  W.  W.  Ellsw'orth,  Woodstock,  Ill . $25  00 

Best  sow  of  any  age,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ill .  25  00 

Best  6  pigs  under  8  months,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ill .  10  00 

Best  boar  and  sow  of  any  age  or  breed,  with  5  pigs  not  over  8  months  old ,  W. 

W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ill . . .  40  00 


R.  W.  Brown, 

L.  B.  Potter, 
Geb.  Keys, 

Committee. 


Class  25. — Poultry. 


Best  trio  gray  dorkings ,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa . $3  00 

Best  trio  white  dorkings,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  trio  black  Spanish,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  H.  D.  Gardner,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  trio  polands,  II.  N.  Maxliam,  Diamond  Lake .  3  00 

Second  best,  Leon  Howard,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  trio  hamburgs,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best ,  S.  A.  Philbrook ,  Brookfield .  2  00 

Best  trio  game  fowls ,  E.  P.  Richardson,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  trio  white  leghorns,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best ,  Leon  Howard ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  trio  buff  cochins,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  bestj  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  trio  partridge  cochins,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  A.  Philbrook,  Brookfield .  2  00 

Best  trio  light  brahmas,  S.  A.  Philbrook,  Brookfield .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans ,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  trio  dark  brahmas,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  trio  houdans,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  Leon  Howard ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  trio  bantams,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  pair  bronze  turkeys,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Best  pair  common  turkeys,  John  Dearsley,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Best  pair  Muscovy  ducks,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 
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Best  pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa . $  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  pair  Bouen ‘ducks,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S. IT.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  pair  Bremen  geese,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Second  best,  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  pair  China  geese ,  Joseph  Johnson ,  Hartland .  2  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  poultry  (choice  breeds)  shown  by  one  person,  S. 


H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa . Silver  medal  and  15  00 

D.  W.  Fernandez, 

A.  H.  Howard, 

Wm.  B.  Warren, 

Committee. 

In  all  the  recommendations  of  the  judges  I  fully  concur. 

E.  J.  COOPER, 

Aclimg  Supt. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Class  26. — Field-products. 


Best  sample  spring-wheat,  (Rio  Grande  or  China  Tea) ,  C.  C.  Hatchard, 

Kingston . 

Best  sample  spring-wheat  (Fife) ,  H.  Boorse,  Granville . 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Best  white  winter-wheat,  J.  W.  Wood,  Baraboo . 

Second  best,  Frank  McVean,  Oconomowoc . 

Best  rye,  H.  Boorse,  Granville . 

Second  best,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie . 

Best  oats ,  B.  B.  Olds ,  Clinton . 

Second  best,  H.  Boorse,  Granville . 

Best  barley,  John  Zimmerman,  Butler . 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Best  buckwheat,  W.  H.  Davis,  Algoma . 

Best  flax-seed ,  W.  H.  Davis,  Algoma . 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville. . . . 

Best  hops  (sack) ,  Jacob  Hill,  Summit . 

Second  best,  Joseph  Johnson,  Hartland . 

Best  timothy  seed,  George  S.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Illinois . 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Davis,  Algoma . 

Best  clover  seed,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Second  best ,  H.  M.  Jones ,  Appleton . . . 

Best  peas,  Lyman  Wheeler,  Wauwatosa . 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Best  beans,  W.  H.  Davis,  Algoma  . . 

Second  best,  F.  S.  Capron,  Oconomowoc . 

Best  dent  corn,  A.  &  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell 7 s Prairie . 

Second  best ,  J.  DeGraff  Brookfield . 

Best  flint  corn ,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Second  best,  E.  J.  Grover,  Wauwatosa . 

Best  bushel  of  early  potatoes,  Aug.  Wolff, Milwaukee . 

Second  best,  H.  McAffrey,  Butler . ; . 

Best  bushel  of  late  potatoes,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville . 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Vilas,  Madison . 

Best  bushel  carrots,  Jas.  C.  Howard,  Milwaukee . . 

Second  best,  James  Eager,  Milwaukee . . 

Best  bushel  turnips,  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa . 

Second  best,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie . 

Best  bushel  onions,  A.  A  P.  Humbert,  Caldwell’s  Prairie . 

Second  best,  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa . 


$7  00 
7  00 
4  00 
7  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
5  00 
3  00 
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Bent  ten  pounds  tobacco,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie . $5  00 

Best  six  .squashes,  W.  H,  Davis,  Algoma .  5  00 

Second  best.  Geo.  S.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Rockford,  111 . *. .  3  00 

Best  six  pumpkins,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville .  5  00 

Second  best,  P.  Putnam.  Dodge’s  Corners .  3  00 

Best  twelve  water  melons ,  E.  Elliot,  Lone  Rock .  5  00 

Best  exhibition  field  products,  Geo.  S.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill .  25  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville .  15  00 

Special  premiums  by  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Best  bushel  of  winter-wheat,  J.  W.  Wood,  Baraboo . . .  25  00 

Best  bushel  spring-w  heat ,  H.  Boorse ,  Granville .  25  00 


The  judges  on  field-products  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  display  of  specimens 
from  the  University-farm  and  find  many  of  them  choice  samples ,  both  cereals  and  gar¬ 
den  products ,  and  would  recommend  that  a  diploma  be  awrarded  for  the  splendid  ex¬ 
hibition.  We  would  also  recommend  that  premiums  should  be  offered  on  different 
varieties  of  potatoes  and  other  field  and  garden  produce. 

Geo.  G.  Swain, 

C.  Holland, 

Adelmonn  Sherman, 

Committee. 


Class  27. — Garden-vegetables. 


Best  12  stalks  celerv,  James  Eager,  Milwaukee . $2  00 

Second  best,  C.  1).  Richards,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  six  heads  cauliflowers,  S.  B.  Smith,  Dodge’s  Corners .  2  00 

Best  12  beets,  D.  Huntley ,  Appleton .  2  00 

Second  best,  John  Zimmerman  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  12  parsnips,  James  Eager,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  2  heads  cabbage ,  L .  Zeimer ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Second  best,  James  Eager,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  12  tomatoes,  E.  Cornwall,  Greenfield . . .  2  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa, . Western  Farmer. 

Best  12  purple  egg-plants,  L.  Zeimer,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  12  swreet-potatoes ,  J.  C.  Plumb,  Milton .  2  00 

Best  half-peck  Lima  beans,  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  West  Granville .  2  00 

Second  best,  R.  Henry  ,Sabin ,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  half-peck  Windsor  beans ,  Geo.  S.  Haskell  &  Co. ,  Rockford,  Ills .  2  00 

Best  show7  garden-products,  (not  less  than  ten  varieties) ,  Geo.  S.  Haskell  & 

Co.,  Rockford,  Ills .  10  00 


Amaziah  Sherman, 

Geo.  D.  Lathrop, 

Committee. 

Class  28. — Products  of  the  flouring-mill,  dairy ,  and  apiary. 

Best  barrel  winter-wheat  flour,  Park,  Smith  &  Co.,  Waterford.  .Silver  medal 

and  . . . ....$10  00 

Best  barrel  spring  wheat  flour,  Medbury,  Stevens  &  Co.,  Milwaukee. .  .Silver 

medal  and .  10  00 

Second  best,  S.  II.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  10  00 

Best  25  pounds  June-butter,  F.  C.  Curtis,  Rocky  Run . Silver  medal  and  10  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  P.  Putnam,  Dodge’s  Corners .  10  00 

Best  three  cheeses,  farm-made,  Z.  G.  Simmons,  Kenosha. .  .Silver  medal  and  10  00 
Second  best,  Mrs.  P.  Putnam,  Dodge’s  Corners .  10  00 
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Best  two  cheeses,  factory-made,  F.  Jones,  Milwaukee . Silver  medal  and$10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  W.  Conn,  Hebron,  Ill .  10  00 

Best  10  pounds  honey,  A.  H.  Hart,  Appleton .  10  00 

Second  best,  I.  B.  Cross,  Milwaukee . . .  5  00 

Best  extracted  honey,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton .  5  00 

Best  method  handling  bees,  A.  H.  Hart,  Appleton .  10  00 

Best  10  pounds  maple  sugar,  Frank  Mcvean,  Oconomowoc .  5  00 

Best  gallon  maple-syrup,  Frank  McVean,  Oconomowoc .  5  00 

Special  premiums  on  butter  by  Messrs.  Cottrill  c£  AntisdeX. 

Best  firkin  June  made  butter,  II.  S.  Houston,  Kenosha . $40  00 

Second  best,  F.  C.  Curtis,  Rocky  Run .  35  00 

Third  best,  F.  S.  Capron,  Oconomowoc .  25  00 


F.  A.  Zantke, 

A.  V.  Bishop, 

H.  D.  GrEENMAN, 

Committee. 


Class  29. — Household  products. 


Best  2 loaves  graham  bread ,  M.  Robinson,  Wauwatosa .  $3  00 

Best  2  loaves  white  bread ,  (hop-yeast, )  Miss  Birdie  Day .  3  00 

Best  2  loaves  white  bread,  milk-raising,  Mrs.  James  Heth,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  5  pounds  soda-crackers ,  Augustus  Riddell ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  5  pounds  picnic-crackers ,  Augustus  Riddell ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  5  pounds  Boston-crackers,  Augustus  Riddell,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  2  loaves  Indian  bread,  M.  Robinson,  Wauwatosa .  3  00 

Best  sponge-cake ,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  pound-cake ,  Miss  Jennie  L.  Heth,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  jelly-cake,  Miss  Libbia  Tenney,  Durham  Hill .  2  00 

Best  silver-cake ,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Seamans,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  fruit  cake ,  Miss  Jennie  L.  Heth,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  exhibition  bread  and  cake,  Miss  Jennie  L.  Heth,  Milwaukee . Silver  medal. 

Best  2  bottles  wine-vinegar ,  A .  F .  W .  Boden ,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  canned  peaches ,  M.  Robinson,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  canned  plums,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Cutting,  Racine .  2  00 

Best  canned  currants ,  M.  Robinson,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  canned  tomatoes,  Mrs.  Fannie  Wilson,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  canned  raspberries,  Mrs.  Fannie  Wilson,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  preserved  peaches,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton .  2  00 

Best  raspberry  jam,  C.  D.  Richards,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  blackberry  jam,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton . 2  00 

Best  sour-pickled  cucumbers,  Mrs.  Henry  Hickman,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  pickled  peaches,  C.  D.  Richards,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  pickled  pears ,  Mrs.  Henry  Hickman ,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  pickled  watermelons,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  tomato-catsup ,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones,  Milwaukee .  2  00 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Elson, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Cutting, 
Geo.  G.  Swain, 

Committee. 

Class  30. — Fruits  by  professional  cultivators. 

APPLES. 


Greatest  variety,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo . $10  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  7  50 

Third  best,  Gould’s  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  Geo.  Wolff,  Thiensville .  3  00 
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Best  ten  varieties  adapted  to  the  northwest,  G.  P.  PefTer,  Pewaukee . $10  00 

Second  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  7  50 

Third  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville .  3  00 

Best  five  varieties  adapted  to  the  northwest,  Gould’s  Nursery .  5  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg .  3  00 

Third  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 

Largest  variety  winter,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  10  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  7  50 

Third  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  3  00 

Best  five  varieties,  winter,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  5  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Greenmail,  Milton .  3  00 

Third  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  2  00 

Best  ten  varieties  without  regard  to  adaptation,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  5  00 

Second  best,  George  Wolff .  3  00 

Third  best,  E.  W.  Daniels,  Auroraville .  2  00 

Best  plate  Bed  Astrachan,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  2  00 

Second  best,  E.  W.  Daniels .  1  00 

Best  plate  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  A.  G.  Turtle .  2  00 

Second  best,  Gould’s  Nursery . 1  00 

Best  plate  St.  Lawrence,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  2  00 

Second  best,  E.  W.  Daniels .  1  00 

Best  plate  Fameuse,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 

Second  best,  George  Wolff . 1  00 

Best  plate  Utters,  J.  C.  Plumb,  Milton .  2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  1  00 

Best  plate  Plumb’s  Cider,  A.  G.  Tuttle . . .  2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  1  00 

Best  plate  Seek-no-Further,  George  Wolff' .  2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  1  00 

Best  plate  Willow  Twig,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 

Second  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  1  00 

Best  plate  Tallman  Sweet,  E.  W.  Daniels  .  . .  2  00 

Second  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  1  00 

Best  plate  Golden  Russet,  George  Wolff' .  2  00 

Second  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  1  00 

Largest  apple,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  2  00 

Second  largest,  G.  P.  Peffer .  1  00 

Heaviest  apple,  A.G.  Tuttle .  2  00 

Second  heaviest,  G.  P.  Peffer .  1  00 

PEAItS. 

Best  and  greatest  variety,  G.  P.  Peffer . .  7  50 

Second  best,  Geo.  Wolff. .  4  00 

Third  best,  Gould’s  Nursery  . . .  .* .  2  50 

Fourth  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg .  1  00 

Best  five  varieties,  Geo.  Wolff' .  3  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 

Third  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  1  00 

Best  three  varieties,  G.  P.  Peffer .  3  00 

Second  best,  Gould’s  Nursery  . . . . . .  2  00 

Best  Flemish  Beauty,  Gould’s  Nursery .  3  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  2  00 


PLUMS. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  G.  P.  Peffer .  5  00 

Second  best,  A.G.  Tuttle .  3  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Wolff .  2  00 

Best  Miner  Plum,  C.  H.  Greenman .  2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer . . . .  1  00 

Best  native  or  wild  plum,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 

Second  best,  C.  II.  Greenman .  1  00 

25  a 
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PEACHES. 


Best  show  peaches,  named  fruit,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell . $2  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer . . .  1  00 


J.  W.  Parks, 

B.  B.  Olds, 

F.  C.  Curtis, 

Committee . 


GRAPES. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  G.  J.  Kellogg,  19  varieties . $10  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  17  varieties . . .  7  50 

Third  best,  C.  H.  Greenman,  20  varieties .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  G.  P.  Peffer,  20  varieties .  3  00 

Best  ten  varieties,  C.  H.  Greenman .  7  50 

Second  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  5  00 

Third  best,  G.  P.  Peffer. ....... . .  3  00 

Best  five  varieties,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  5  00 

Second  best,  C.  II.  Greenman .  3  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg .  2  00 

Best  three  varieties,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg . . .  3  00 

Second  best,  C.  II.  Greenman .  2  00 

Third  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  1  00 

Best  two  varieties,  C.  H.  Greenman .  2  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  1  00 

Best  single  variety,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg .  3  00 

Second  best,  C.  II.  Greenman .  2  00 

Best  three  bunches  Concord,  C.  H.  Greenman .  2  00 

Second  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  1  00 

Best  three  bunches  Delaware,  George  J.  Kellogg .  2  00 

Second  best,  C.  H.  Greenman .  1  00 

Best  single  variety, -quality  to  rule,  C.  H.  Greenman . .  5  00 

Second  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  3  00 

Best  show  foreign  grapes,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell . •  3  00 

Second  best,  G.  P.  Peffer .  2  00 


CRABS. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  named,  Gould’s  Nursery,  ten  varieties .  3  00 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Tuttle,  seven  varieties .  2  00 

Third  best,  George  J.  Kellogg,  five  varieties  .  1  00 

Best  plate  Hyslop,  A.  G.  Tuttle .  1  00 


E.  S.  Lawrence, 

J.  M.  Smith, 

H.  M.  Thompson, 
Committer. 


SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FRUIT. 


Best  collection  fruit  of  all  kinds,  G.  P.  Peffer . $  7  50 

Second  best,  George  J.  Kellogg .  5  00 

Third  best,  Gould’s  Nursery .  3  00 


J.  M.  Smith, 

F.  C.  Curtis, 

Committee. 
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Class  31. — Fruits  by  non-'professional  cultivators. 

APPLES. 

Best  and  greatest  variety,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie . $10  00 

Second  best,  B.  B.  Olds,  Clinton .  7  50 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffery,  Five-Mile-House .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  James  Barr,  Jefferson . . .  3  00 

Best  ten  varieties  adapted  to  the  northwest,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills  . .  10  00 

Second  best,  Geo.  Jeffery .  7  50 

Third  best,  B.  B.  Olds .  5  00 

Best  show  ten  varieties  without  regard  to  adaptation,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  5  00 

Second  best,  William  Keid .  3  00 

Third  best,  C.  LI.  Jacobs,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  five  varieties  adapted  to  the  northwest,  William  Keid .  5  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis .  3  00 

Third  best,  F.  C.  Curtis,  Kooky  Kun .  2  00 

Best  and  largest  variety  winter,  B.  B.  Olds .  10  00 

Second  best,  William  Reid .  7  50 

Third  best,  J.  Ozanne .  5  00 

Fourth  best,  Geo.  Jeflery .  3  00 

Best  five  varieties  winter,  William  Keid .  5  00 

Second  best,  F.  C.  Curtis .  3  00 

Third  best,  Daniel  Gelser,  Oakwood  .  2  00 

Best  plate  Red  A strachan,  D.  Huntley,  Appleton .  2  00 

Second  best,  James  Barr .  1  00 

Best  plate  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  William  Keid . .  2  00 

Second  best,  D.  Huntley .  1  00 

Best  plate  Fameuse,  D.  Huntley .  2  00 

Second  best.  D.  T.  Pilgrim,  \\ est  Granville .  1  00 

Best  plate  St.  Lawrence,  B.  B.  Olds .  2  00 

Second  best,  D.  Huntley .  1  00 

Best  plate  Utter,  F.  C.  Curtis .  2  00 

Second  best,  James  Barr .  1  00 

Best  plate  Plumb’s  Cider,  F.  C.  Curtis .  2  00 

Second  best,  James  Barr .  1  00 

Best  plate  Seek-no-Further,  Luther  Rawson,  Oak  Creek .  2  00 

Second  best,  D.  Huntley .  1  00 

Best  plate  Tallman  Sweet,  D.  Huntley .  2  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim .  1  00 

Best  plate  Golden  Russet,  Luther  Rawson .  2  00 

Second  best,  D.  T.  Pilgrim .  1  00 

Best  plate  Willow  Twig^  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis .  2  00 

Second  best,  James  Barr .  1  00 

Best  plate  Ben  Davis,  F.  C.  Curtis .  2  00 

Second  best,  B.  B.  Olds .  1  00 

Largest  apple,  Daniel  Gelser .  2  00 

Second  best,  George  Jeffrey .  1  00 

Heaviest  apple,  Daniel  Gelser .  2  00 

Second  best,  F.  C.  Curtis .  1  00 

PEARS. 

Best  and  greatest  variety,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Corners .  7  50 

Second  best,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  4  00  * 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeflery,  Five-Mile-House .  2  £0 

Best  five  varieties,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  3  00 

Second  best,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Corners .  2  00 

Third  best,  James  Barr,  Jefferson .  1  00 

Best  three  varieties,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Corners .  3  00 

Second  best,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  2  00 

Best  Flemish  Beauty,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Corners .  3  00 

Second  best,  James  Barr,  Jefferson .  2  00 
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PLUMS. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  Geo.  Jeffrey x  Five-Mile-House . $  5  00 

Best  Miner,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills .  2  00 

Best  native  or  wild,  William  Keid,  North  Prairie .  2  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills .  1  00 


PEACHES. 


Best  show,  named,  Jas.  C.  Howard,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Second  best,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  1  00 


A.  G.  Tuttle, 

E.  H.  Benton, 

C.  Perry, 

Committee. 


GRAPES. 


Best  and  greatest  variety,  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville . $  7  50 

Second  best,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  5  00 

Third  best,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills .  3  00 

Best  ten  varieties,  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville .  7  50 

Second  best,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  5  00 

Third  best,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills .  3  00 

Best  five  varieties,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  5  00 

Second  best,  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville .  3  00 

Third  best,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodgers  Corners .  2  00 

Best  three  varieties,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  3  00 

Second  best,  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville .  2  00 

Third  best,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge's  Corners .  1  00 

Best  two  varieties, William  Reid,  North  Prairie. . . .  ‘ .  3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis,  Lake  Mills .  1  00 

Best  single  variety,  Myers  &  Son,  East  Troy .  1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Concord  on  one  cane,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  1  00 

Best  3  bunches  Delaware  on  one  cane,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Corners .  1  00 

Best  single  variety,  quality  to  rule,  E.  B.  Thomas,  Dodge’s  Comers .  5  00 

CRABS. 

Best  and  greatest  variety,  named,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  3  00 

Second  best,  David  Morgan,  Wauwatosa .  ....  2  00 

Third  best,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Five-Mile-House .  1  00 

Best  plate  Hyslop,  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa .  1  00 

Best  plate  Transcendent,  Geo.  W.  Ringrose,  Wauwatosa .  1  00 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FRUIT. 

Best  collection  fruits  of  all  kinds,  William  Reid,  North  Prairie .  7  50 

Second  best,  J.  Ozanne,  Somers .  5  00 

Third  best ,  Geo.  Jeffrey,  Five-Mile-House .  3  00 


Geo.  P.  Peffer, 
Geo.  J.  Kellogg, 
C.  H.  Greenman, 
A.  G.  Tuttle, 

Committee. 

Class  33. — Summer-fruits. 


Best  collection  deciduous ,  nursery -grown  trees — quality  to  rule  —  Gould’s 


Nursery,  Beaver  Dam . $10  00 

Second  best,  Stickney,  Baumbach  &  Gilbert,  Wauwatosa .  5  00 

Best  collection  evergreens,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville . . 10  00 

Second  best,  Stickney,  Baumbach  &  Gilbert,  Wauwatosa .  5  00 
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Best  collection  fruit-trees,  Gould’s  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam . $10  00 

Second  best,  Greenman,  McGraw  &  Day,  Whitewater .  5  00 

Best  collection  hardy  flowering-shrubs,  Gould’s  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam .  3  00 

Second  best,  Stickney,  Baumbach  &  Gilbert,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  collection  hardy,  ornamental  hedge,  Stickney,  Baumbach  &  Gilbert,  Wau¬ 
watosa  . ; .  3  00 

William  Reid, 

I).  Huntley, 

.Tames  Barr, 

Committee. 

Class  34. — Flowers  by  professional  cultivators. 

Best  floral  design,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee . $10  00 

Second  best,  A.  Middlemass,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  basket  of  flowers,  A.  Middlemass,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Kitzrow .  2  00 

Best  pyramidal  bouquet,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  pair  round  bouquets,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee.  . .  3  00 

Second  best,  A.  Middlemass,  Milwaukee . 2  00 

Best  pair  flat  bouquets ,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  bouquet  everlasting  flowers ,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Be^t  display  dahlias,  not  more  than  twenty  varieties,  Wm.  Kitzrow,  Milwau¬ 
kee  .  3  00 

Best  ten  named  dahlias,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  display  roses,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  five  named  varieties  of  roses,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  display  verbenas,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  ten  named  verbenas,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  show  asters,  in  quality  and  variety,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  show  petunias,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Best  show  gladiolas,  H.  G.  Roberts,  Janesville .  1  00 

Best  show  phlox  drummondii,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Best  show  stocks,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Best  show  balsams,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Best  show  green-house  plants  (not  more  than  100),  William  Kitzrow,  Mil¬ 
waukee .  10  00 

Best  20  varieties  green-house  plants  in  bloom,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee.  6  00 

Best  ten  geraniums,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee  . .  3  00 

Best  six  fuchsias,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  six  carnations,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  display  of  flowers  raised  by  exhibitor,  William  Kitzrow,  Milwaukee. ...  10  00 

Best  display  ornamental  foliage  plants  (not  over  15  varieties),  'William  Kitz¬ 
row.  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Lawrence, 

Dr.  Risch, 

Kate  Peffer, 

Committee. 

Class  35. — Flowers  by  non-professional  cultivators. 

Best  floral  design,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee . $10  00 

Best  collection  of  cut-flowers,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Green  Bay . 5  00 

Second  best.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Lodge’s  Corners .  3  00 

Third  best,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  basket  of  flowers ,  Mrs.  P.  Yale,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  2  00 

Best  pyramidal  bouquet,  Mrs.  P.  Yale,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  2  00 
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Best  pair  round  bouquets,  Kate  PefFer,  Pewaukee  . . . .. . $3  00 

Second  best,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  pair  flat  bouquets,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Second  best ,  Kate  PefFer ,  Pewaukee .  1  00 

Best  bouquet  of  everlasting  flowers ,  S.  B.  Smith,  Dodge’s  Corners .  3  00 

Best  display  dahlias,  not  more  than  20  varieties,  Kate  PefFer,  Pewaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  2  00 

Best  ten  named  dahlias,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Parks,  Dodge’s  Corners .  2  00 

Best  ten  named  verbenas,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  2  00 

Best  show  seedling  verbenas,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Second  best,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Green  Bay .  1  00 

Best  show  asters,  in  quality  and  variety,  John  Dearsley,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Second  best,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Green  Bay .  1  00 

Best  perennial  phlox,  S.  B.  Smith,  Dodge’s  Corners .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  50 

Best  show  pansies,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee .  50 

Best  show  petunias,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Green  Bay .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners. . .  50 

Best  show  dianthuses  (pink),  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee .  50 

Best  show  gladiolas,  Kate  Peffer,  Rewaukee .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee .  50 

Best  show  stocks,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  1  00 

Best  show  balsams,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kingsley,  Milwaukee .  50 

Best  show  green-house-plants  (not  over  100)  H.  W.  Roby,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  twenty  varieties  green-house  plants  in  bloom,  II.  W.  Roby,  Milwaukee..  6  00 

Best  six  fuchsias,  IF.  W.  Roby,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  display  of  flowers  raised  by  exhibitor,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  10  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  5  00 

Best  show  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  (not  over  15  varieties),  IF.  W.  Roby, 

Milwaukee . . .  3  00 

vick’s  special  premiums  on  cut-flowers. 

First  premium,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Green  Bay . $20  00 

Second  premium,  Kate  Peffer,  Pewaukee .  15  00 

Third  premium,  Theresa  Karzke,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Fourth  premium,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Park,  Dodge’s  Corners .  5  00 

Dr.  R.  A.  Koss, 

H.  GK  Roberts, 

O.  S.  Willey, 

Committee. 


To  the  President ,  Secretary ,  and  Officers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen  :  FFaving  had  charge  of  the  floral  division  of  the  fruit  and  flower 
department  of  the  last  State  Fair ,  F  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  and  request 
that  James  Vick ,  esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  be  awarded  a  suitable  medal  and  diploma, 
in  recognition  of  his  liberality  and  generosity  in  contributing  so  largely  and  munifi¬ 
cently  toward  the  success  of  the  fair,  florally  as  well  as  pecuniarily. 

I  also  recommend,  that  a  diploma  be  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  IFeniecke  &  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee,  for  an  unrivaled  display  of  lawn,  garden  and  house  ornaments,  in 
bronze,  for  use  in  floral  decoration. 

Respectfully , 

IF.  W.  ROBY, 

Supt.  floral  division . 
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("lass  36. — Flowers  by  professional  non-commercial  cultivators. 

Best  floral  design,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee . $10  00 

Best  collection  cut-flowers,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  show  green-house  plants  (not  more  than  100),  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell, 

Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  twenty  varieties  green-house  plants,  in  bloom,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell, 

Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  ten  geraniums,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  display  of  lawn ,  garden  and  house  ornaments  in  bronze ,  for  use  in  floral 
decorations,  C.  Heinecke  &  Co . 1 . diploma. 

O.  S.  Willey. 

H.  G.  Roberts. 

H.  W.  Roby, 

Committee , 

("lass  38. — Implements  and  articles  for  agricultural  and  domestic 

purposes . 

[Special  premiums  offered  by  Pierce  &  Whaling,  Milwaukee.] 


Best  steel  crossing  plow,  E.  J.  Lindsay ,- Milwaukee . $25  00 

Second  best,  W.  F.  Whitney,  Milwaukee .  10  00 


8.  V.  Carpenter, 
Wm.  Washburn, 

W.  R.  Warren, 

Committee. 


Class  39. — Machinery ,  dec.,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


Best  and  largest  display  wood  and  iron  working  machinery  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  Power  Hall,  O.  L.  Packard,  Milwaukee . $50  00 

Second  best,  Filer,  Stowell  &  Co.,  Milwaukee .  25  00 

Forty-horse  power  engine,  Filer,  Stowell  &  Co.,  Milwaukee .  Diploma. 

Lathe,  gang-bolter,  climax  saw-gummer,  gang-lathe  machines 

and  mill-dog,  Filer,  Stowell  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.  . . .  Each  Honorable  Mention. 

Propeller  wheel ,  James  Sheriff,  Milwaukee .  Honorable  Mention. 

Steam-engine — new  principle — James  Sheriff,  Milwaukee .  Diploma. 

Double  slide-valve  horizontal  engine ,  Wm.  Harttert.  Mil .  Honorable  Mention. 

Small  engine  with  superior  finish,  Ernst  Kahler,  Milwaukee. .  Honorable  Mention. 
Craig’s  grain-screener,  polisher  and  duster,  Ernst  Kahler 

Milwaukee .  Diploma. 

Nonpariel  printing  press,  Ernst  Kahler,  Milwaukee .  Diploma 

Lubricating  oil,  C.  A.  Folsom  &  Son,  Milwaukee .  Diploma. 

1 00-horse  power  engine ,  P.  Weisel,  Milwaukee .  Honorable  Mention. 


W.  A.  Van  Brunt, 

.  George  J.  Rogers, 

8.  D.  Carpenter, 

Committee. 

Class  40. — Stone-cutters  work ,  brick  and  other  building  materials. 


Lifting-machines,  P.  R.  Stearns,  Milwaukee . Commended 

Best  specimen  drain  tile ,  H.  Berthelet . $3  00 


E.  J.  Cooper, 

H.  J.  Dickenson, 
Darwin  Clark, 
Committee . 
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Class  41. — Metallurgic  products. 

Fine  show  pig -iron  and  coal,  R.  P.  Elmore,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Show  castings ,  Geo.  A.  Abert,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Fine  display  brier  hill  and  other  coal,  Elmore  &  Phelps,  Milwaukee.  .Commended. 
Samples  unique  and  attractive  scrap-iron ,  C.  A.  Ilendee,  Milwau¬ 
kee . Honorable  Mention. 

J.  R.  RlCHARDSON, 
James  Seville, 

Committee. 

Class  42. — Stoves,  furnaces,  hollow-ica  re,  and  hardware. 


Best  cooking-stove ,  for  wood,  Buchholz  &  Wergin ,  Milwaukee . $3  00 

Best  cooking-range,  for  families,  in  operation,  C.  A.  Buttles,  Milwau¬ 
kee . Diploma. 

Shining-light,  ornamental  parlor  stove,  Buchholz  &  Wergin,  Milwaukee.  .  .Diploma. 

Best  refrigerators ,  Corneille  Bros.,  Milwaukee . . .  3  00 

Exhibition  copper-ware,  Daniel  Lehman,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  fire-proof  safe ,  Arnold,  Yale  &  Co.  Milwaukee . .  5  00 

Case  of  augur  and  augur  bits,  Milwaukee  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee . Diploma. 

Little-gem  seive ,  Oliver  Bond,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  display  safes,  Arnold,  Yale  &  Co.  Milwaukee .  25  00 

Queen  steamer,  H.  Van  Altena,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 


Soda  draught-apparatus ,  generator ,  fountain  and  patent  beer-preserver , 

Otto  Sweitusch  Milwaukee . . .  ..Diploma. 

Bronze  door-trimmings,  Peterman,  Stredy  &  Co.,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Rubber  weather-strips,  Chas.  A.  Judd,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Champion  fire-extinguisher,  A.  E.  Foote,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Show  stove-furniture  j  Alex.  Anderson,  Chicago,  Illinois . Diploma. 

Lightning-rods,  Daniel  Munson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana . Diploma. 


James  Seville, 
Wm.  M.  Jones, 
Committee. 


Class  43. — Silver  and  britannia  ware. 

Elegant  exhibition  silver-ware,  Andrew  Robinson  &  Co.  Milwau¬ 
kee  . Honorable  mention. 

Silver-plated  ware,  fine  display,  O.  S.  Rosenkrans,  Milwaukee .  Highly  commended. 

Electric-plating,  very  fine,  Blair  &  Persons ,  Milwaukee . Honorable  mention. 

Glass  and  china  ware ,  &c. ,  very  elaborate  display ,  Blair  &  Per¬ 
sons,  Milwaukee . Highly  commended . 

J.  R.  Richardson, 
James  Seville, 

Committee. 

Class  44. — Surgical ,  dental ,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  in¬ 
struments 

Best  display  dentistry ,  Smith  &  Dartt,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  skill  in  dentist-work,  Smith  &  Dartt,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  display  practical  dentistry ,  Smith  &  Dartt,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  display  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  Hendley  &  Co., 

Milwaukee . . Diploma. 

Display  abdominal  supporters  for  ladies ,  riding-belts  for  gents ,  and  ortho¬ 
pedic  instruments  and  assortment  trusses ,  Hendley  &  Co. ,  Milwaukee.  .Diploma. 
Display  optical  and  philosophical  instruments,  Julius  Sands,  Milwaukee.  .  .Diploma. 
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Case  artificial  limbs  and  apparatus,  Robert  Baty,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Church  and  tower  clock,  M.  Schwalbach,  Milwaukee . Commended. 


Satterlee  Clark, 

Superintendent. 

Class  45. — Chemical  manufactures. 


Best  sample  bar-soap,  Steam  Refined  Soap  Company,  Milwaukee . $2  00 

Best  sample  fancy  soap,  Steam  Refined  Soap  Company .  2  00 

Bar-soap,  Johnson  and  Jones,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Bar-soap,  James  Pyle,  New  York  city . Commended. 

Best  bicarbonate  of  potash,  James  Pyle,  New  York  city . , .  2  00 

Best  sample  candles,  Johnson  and  Jones,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  caddy  lucifer  matches,  Kirby  &  Jones,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Copying  ink,  bluing  and  mucilage,  H.  H.  Hall  &  Co.,  Racine . .Diploma. 

Liquid  slating ,  J.  Grant,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Frasiers  axle-grease,  C.  A.  Folsom  and  Son,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Patent  oil-cans,  C.  A.  Folsom  and  Son,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Samples  of  machinery  and  burning  oils,  C.  A.  Folsom  and  Son,  Milwaukee. 

Commended, 

Fine  exhibition  of  candy,  James  Heth,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 


W.  W.  Daniells, 
John  H.  Tesch, 

Committee. 

Class  46. — Carriages ,  wagon-work ,  Ac. 

Best  double  carriage,  T.  AY.  Rice,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  single  top-buggy,  AVm.  Servis,  Sheboygan  Falls . Western  Farmer. 

Best  trotting-wagon ,  T.  AY.  Rice,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  pleasure-wagon,  T.  AY.  Rice,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  single  sleigh,  AYm.  Servis,  Sheboygan  Falls . AVestern  Farmer. 

Best  lumber- wagon ,  Winchester  &  Partridge  Manufacturing  Co.,  AVhite- 

water . Diploma. 

Best  three-spring  and  three-seated  wagon ,  Fish  Bros.  &  Co. ,  Racine ,  AVestern  Farmer. 

Best  display  hubs,  spokes,  &c. ,  Suelflonm  &  Seefeld,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Horse-detacher,  Phillip  &  Meyer,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Special  premium,  offered  by  Pierce  A  Whaling ,  iron -  merchants, 

Milwaukee. 


Best  farm- wagon ,  AVinchester  &  Partridge  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Whitewater  .$75  00 

J.  W.  Baker, 

Z.  C.  Wilson, 

J.  E.  Wood, 

Committee. 


Class  47. — Cabinet-ware ,  cooperage,  willow-ware  Ac. 


Best  parlor-set ,  A.  D.  Seaman,  Milwaukee . Silver  Medal 

Best  chamber-set,  A.  D.  Seaman,  Milwaukee . Diploma 

Chamber-set,  J.  S.  Farrington  &  Son ,  Milwaukee . Commended 

Best  extension-table,  J.  F.  Birchard,  Milwaukee .  $5  00 

Best  book-case,  J.  S.  Farrington  &  Sons,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  writing  table  and  desk,  j.  F.  Birchard,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

AVriting  table  on  desk,  C.  F.  AVhite &  Sons,  Kenosha . Commended 

Card  or  centre  stand,  J.  F.  Birchard,  Milwaukee . Commended 

Best  spring-bed  bottom ,  J.  L.  Farrington,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  6  dining  chairs,  J.  S.  Farrington  &  Sons,  Milwaukee . <  5  00 

Flour  barrels ,  G.  H.  Page,  Milwaukee . Diploma 
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Paper  half  barrels,  G.  W.  Davis  &  Co.  Beloit . Diploma. 

Best  barrel  for  liquors  and  meats,  G.  H.  Page,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Display  barrels ,  Benj .  Garside ,  Hingham . Honorable  Mention . 

Best  butter-firkins  (oak),  G.  II.  Page,  Milwaukee . Western  Farmer. 

Best  display  of  cooperage  and  wood-ware  by  manufacturer,  G.  II.  Page, 

Milwaukee . Diploma . 


Best  window  blinds  or  screens,  Waukegan  Screen  Company,  Waukegan  Ill.  5  00 
Display  school  and  hall  furniture,  II.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  Portland,  Mich.  Commended. 
Display  paper  hangings  and  decoration ,  ornamental  sign  work  and  samples 

of  graining  and  marbling,  J.  P.  Collingbourne  &  Co.  Milwaukee. . .  .Diploma. 


Gold  bronzed  door  trimmings ,  J.  Knoerschild,  Milwaukee . Diploma, 

Exhibition  ladies’  toilet  ware ,  M .  J .  Pease ,  Concord ,  Ohio . Diploma . 

Office  chair,  II.  M.  Hutehson,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

No.  1 ,  churn,  August  Peyer,  Port  Washington . Commended. 

Colby’s  little  washer  and  wringer,  G.  Jennings,  Sherman,  New  York  Commended. 
Red  Jacket  churn,  also  washing  machine,  Bucholz  and  Wergin,  Mil¬ 
waukee  . Commended. 

Show-case,  William  Struder,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Torrey’s  weather-strips,  G.  Fielding,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Patent  blackboard ,  Jonathan  Bowers,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Sofa-bed,  mantle  and  mirror,  J.  F.  Birchard . Diploma. 


E.  J.  Cooper, 

H.  J.  Richardson, 
Darwin  Clark, 

Committee. 

Class  48. — Leather  and  leather  manufactures. 

Best  display  colored  leather,  P.  Beninghausen,  Milwaukee . Silver  medal. 

Best  carriage-harness,  W.  K.  Wilson,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  single  harness,  W.  Iv.  Wilson,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  gent’s  saddle,  W.  K.  Wilson,  Milwaukee . $5  00 

Best  lady’s  saddle,  W.  K.  Wilson,  Milwaukee .  5  00 

Best  three  trunks,  Romadka  Bros.,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  cf  pegged  boots  and  shoes,  one  pair  each  style  for 

retail  trade,  Mann,  Beals  &  Co.,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  sewed  boots  and  shoes,  one  pair  each  style  for 

retail  trade,  Goodwin  &  Hanchett,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Second  best,  Foster  &  Fowler,  Beloit .  5  00 

A.  Andrews, 

J.  W.  Geib, 

Lewis  Ryder, 

Committee. 


Class  50. — 


Textile  fabrics ,  clothing ,  &c. 


Exhibition  cloths.  Waukesha  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waukesha. . .  .Honorable  mention 

Show  blankets,  Snawls,  &c.  Blake  &  Co.,  Racine . Highly  commended 

Display  carpets,  rugs,  robes,  mats,  decorative  wool  flooring,  lace  curtains  and 

cornices,  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  Milwaukee . Highly  commended. 

Chas.  F.  Dutton, 

D.  D.  Foruch, 

Committee. 


Class  51. — Domestic  manufactures. 


Best  woolen  kersey-blankets ,  Mrs.  SallieBell,  Greenfield . $4  00 

Best  15  yards  wool-carpet,  Mrs.  SallieBell,  Greenfield .  4  00 

Best  rug  of  any  material,  Mrs.  De  Graff,  Brookfield .  4  00 

Best  15  yards  rag-carpet,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bull,  Rocky  Run .  4  00 
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Best  woolen-stockings ,  II.  M.  .Jones,  Appleton .  . $  2  00 

Best  wool-mittens,  Mrs.  Thomas  Irving,  Mukwanago .  2  00 

Best  silk  quilt,  Mrs.  Z.  Wilson,  Palmyra .  3  00 

Best  double  carpet-coverlet ,  II .  Bourse ,  Granville .  3  00 

Best  worsted  scarf,  Miss  E.  Newcomb,  Whitewater .  4  00 

Be.st  knit  counterpane,  Mrs.  IT.  M.  Jones,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  wrought  counterpane,  Mrs.  L.  Newbauer,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  wrought  shawl,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Cutting,  Bacine .  3  00 

Best  white  wove  counterpane,  F.  Wager,  Bock  Falls,  Illinois .  3  00 

Best  exhibition  of  taste  and  skill  in  cutting  and  making  ladies  dresses  by  other 

than  professional  manufacturers,  Mrs.  A. II.  Cutting,  Bacine .  5  00 

Fine  specimen  laundry-work,  Mrs,  M.  Hughes,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Patchwork  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  8.  Lamb,  Milwaukee . Commended'. 

Display  full  cloth  and  check  flannel,  Mrs.  Sallie  Bell,  Greenfleld . Commended. 


Lucius  S.  Blake, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Cutting, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Caine, 

Committee. 


Class  53. —  Work s  of  art. 


Best  portrait  in  oil,  from  nature,  C.  Hall,  Milwaukee . Diploma  and$10  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cavanaugh .  10  00 

Best  original  landscape  in  oil ,  from  nature,  C.  Hall,  Milwaukee,  Diploma  and  10  00 

Second  best,  Theodore  Heiss,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Landscape  in  oil ,  from  nature,  Miss  Mary  Newhall,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Landscape  in  oil,  from  nature,  Lizzie  Hyland,  Butler . Commended. 

Best  historical  landscape  in  oil ,  from  history ,  Theodore  Heiss ,  Milwaukee , 

Diploma  and . . .  10  00 

Best  historical  landscape  in  oil ,  from  history ,  Miss  Addie  T .  Tucker ,  Mil¬ 
waukee  . Commended. 

Best  animal-painting  in  oil ,  from  nature,  C.  Hall,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  specimen  bird-painting,  in  water-colors,  A.  E.  Foote,  Milwaukee  .  .Diploma. 
Best  specimen  flower-painting,  in  water-colors ,  S.  Nathan,  Milwaukee. .  .Diploma. 

Best  portrait  in  crayon,  from  nature,  Theodore  Heiss,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  portrait  in  crayon,  from  photograph,  Theodore  Heiss,  Milwaukee. .  .Diploma. 

Best  India-ink  photograph,  S.  Nathan,  Milwaukee . $10  00 

Best  water-color  (stipple)  photograph,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cavanaugh,  Milwaukee  . .  10  00 

Water-color  portrait,  Frank  Link,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Best  oil  photograph,  Hawkins  &  Kruger,  Milwaukee .  10  00 

Best  specimen  seal-engraving,  John  Marr,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  specimen  pencil-drawing  from  nature,  Theodore  Heiss,  Milwaukee.  .Diploma. 

Second  best,  Miss  Mary  Newnham ,  Oconomowoc .  5  00 

Best  specimen  photographs  and  other  sun-pictures,  made  by  exhibitor, 

Harry  Lewis,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Second  best,  Cook  &  Ely,  Bacine .  5  00 

Best  landscape  photograph,  Harry  Lewis,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Best  gilding  on  glass,  by  exhibitor,  Frank  Lewald  Mil . Diploma. 

Best  immitation  of  wood,  marble  and  stone,  L.  C.  Bourse,  Granville . Diploma. 

Best  collection  of  oil-paintings  not  less  than  25,  whether  painted  by  the  exhib¬ 
itor  or  not,  B.  I  rodsham ,  Milwaukee .  50  00 

Second  best,  C.  Hall,  Milwaukee . 25  00 

Collection  oil-paintings,  T.  Heiss,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Portrait  in  India-ink ,  Mrs  J.  T.  Cavanaugh,  Milwaukee . ..Commended. 

Portrait  in  India-ink ,  S.  Nathan,  Milwaukee  . . Commended. 

Collection  of  engravings,  Poposkey  &  Van  Horn,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Specimen  picture  frames,  Poposkey  &  Van  Horn,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

The  committee  in  awarding  premiums  in  this  class ,  found  no  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  many  of  the  competitions,  and  do  not  expect  to  escape  criticism 
both  just  and  unjust.  The  competition  for  $50  and  $25  prizes,  for  the  best  collection 
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of  oil-paintings,  made  our  duty  not  a  light  one.  The  two  collections  exhibited  con¬ 
tained  many  fine  paintings  and  the  gentlemen  who  placed  them  are  entitled  to  many 
thanks  from  the  visitors  who  were  thus  enabled  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  choice  landscape  and  historical  paintings,  The  usual  errors  in  making  entries 
led  to  the  usual  difficulty  in  solving  knotty  problems,  and  the  usual  amount  of  scolding 
on  the  part  of  exhibitors.  The  committee  would  recommend  to  the  society  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  artist,  or  some  one  more  than  ordinarily  familiar  with  paintings  and 
works  of  art,  to  superintend  the  entries  in  this  department.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
Benjamin  Bagnell,  esq.,  and  Mrs.  Abbey,  of  Milwaukee,  for  placing  on  exhibition 
paintings  wholly  for  the  gratification  of  the  public.  The  elegant  and  valuable  paint¬ 
ing  “Florinde,”  owned  by  Mr.  Bagnell  and  valued  at  $3,000,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  two  large  pictures  contributed  by  Mrs.  Abbey  were  painted  by  her,  and 
the  “Trial  of  Bed  Jacket”  attracted  much  attention  and  was  much  admired.  Mr. 
Lydston  had  on  exhibition  a  recently  painted  portrait  of  Hon.  Geo.  Beed  that  re¬ 
flected  much  credid  upon  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Lydston.  This  picture  came  in  too 
late  for  competition.  There  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  at¬ 
tach  a  blue  card  to  it. 

A  collection  of  curiosities  from  Turkey,  kindlv  furnished  for  exhibition  by  Bev. 
E.  A.  Wanless,  formerly  a  missionary  to  that  far  ofF  land,  was  a  very  interesting 
feature,  and  drew  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  committee  regret  the  absence  of 
the  fine  collection  of  Oleographs  that  graced  the  hall  in  1873. 

The  Great  Western  Moulding  Manufacturing  Company  made  a  very  fine  display 
in  picture-framing 

We  herewith  submit  this  repoi't  with  thanks  to  the  superintendent  fer  Ills  constant, 
courtesy  and  attention. 

John  E.  Thomas, 
Chairman. 


Class  55. — Needle ,  shell ,  and  wax  work. 


Best  sample  plain  sewing,  embracing  the  different  stitches  used  in  household 


Best  crochet  or  fancy  knitting  work ,  Mrs.  E.  Forman,  New  York .  4  00 

Second  best,  Miss  Lillie  Webster,  Mukwanago .  2  00 

Best  tidy ,  Mrs.  Thomas  Irving ,  Mukwanago .  3  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  B.  Davis,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Best  worked  collar,  Mrs.  James  McAlpine,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  specimen  landscape  embroidery ,  Miss  Mary  Mahony ,  Milwaukee .  4  00 

Best  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs.  B.  Davis,  Milwaukee .  4  00 

Bast  embroidered  hadkerchief,  Mrs.  James  McAlpine,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  embroidered  chemise,  with  yoke  and  sleeves,  Mrs.  James  McAlpine, 

Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  raised  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs.  Mary  Stransky,  Milwaukee .  3  00 

Best  needle-work  or  floss  embroidery ,  Mrs.  James  McAlpine ,  Milwaukee ...  4  00 

Second  best,  Miss  E.  Newcomb,  Whitewater .  2  00 

Best  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lynde,  Milwaukee .  4  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  James  McAlpine . .  2  00 

Best  sample  work  in  wax,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hendee,  Milwaukee .  2  00 

Second  best,  H.  G.  Boberts,  Janesville .  1  00 

Best  sample  work  in  feathers,  Isabella  Leith,  Columbus .  2  00 

Bast  sample  shell-work,  Sidney  Squires,  Wauwatosa .  2  00 

Best  sample  leather-work,  Mi's.  B.  Davis,  Milwaukee .  2  00 
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Best  samples  bead-work,  Mrs.  Mary  Stransky,  Milwaukee . $2  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  H.  Russell,  Milwaukee .  1  00 

Case  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  &c..  Pierce  and  Van  Shaick,  Milwaukee. . .  .Commended. 

Fine  exhibition  embroidery,  Dora  M.  F.  Snyder,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

Gold  embroidery,  Mrs.  Mary  Stransky,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Fancy  basket,  Miss  Birdie  Day,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Hair-wreath,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Haskins,  Milwaukee . Commended. 

Work  in  wool,  silk  and  worsted,  Katie  Sharel,  Milwaukee . Highly  Commended. 


Mrs.  Curtis  Mann* 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Stone, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Thomas, 

Committee. 


Class  56. — Natural  history. 

Exhibition  of  very  fine  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  Dr.  T.  J.  Free¬ 
man,  Milwaukee . Diploma. 

L  A.  Lapham, 

Superintendent. 
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Abstract  of  county 


COUNTIES. 

OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETY. 

Presidents. 

Secretaries. 

Treasurers. 

Adams . 

i 

i  J.  M.  Higbee. . . 

David  Scofield. . . . 

A.  F.  Hill . 

Boscobel  Agl  and  Priv- 

ing  Park  Association 

B.  M.  Coates.  . . 

T.  J.  Brooks . 

John  Pepper . 

Buffalo . 

Geo.  Schnoebel . . 

J.  W.  DeGraff. . . . 

J.  J.  Senn  . 

( 'In  rk . 

J.  F.  King . 

W.  F.  Hutchinson 

Columbia . 

E.  Fairbanks. .  . 

L.  IF.  F)oyie . 

J.  Q.  Adams . 

Crawford . 

N.  Miller . 

C.  D.  Lamport  .  .  . 

R,  Wallin . 

Dane . 

M.  Anderson... 

George  C.  Russell. 

W.  T.  McConnell. 

Dodge . 

F.  B.  Grover.  .  . 

0.  II.  Growl . 

G.  R.  Clapp . 

Door 

FI.  Harris . 

G.  Bassford  . . . 

Fond  du  Lac . 

George  Keys  . . . 

Dana  C.  Lamb .... 

II.  G.  Plaid ut  .... 

Grant . 

L.  M.  O’ Key. .  . 

G.  B.  Sprague.  .  . . 

W.  W.  Robe . 

Green  . 

A.  Ludlow . 

William  Gray  .... 

J.  H.  Van  Dyke. . 

Green  Lake . 

W.  II.  Powers.  . 

Joseph  Yates . 

C.  A.  Peck . 

Iowa 

John  Ralph . 

R.  Carter . 

Jackson  . 

M.  Douglas  .... 

E.  E.  Leclair . 

().  O’Hear . 

Jefferson . 

C.  Stoppenbach . 

George  J.  Clapp.. 

James  Barr . 

Juneau . 

L.  Beckwith. . . . 

R.  A"  Wilkinson.  . 

M.  F  ern  pie . 

Kenosha . 

II.  Blackman . .  . 

FI.  FI.  Barbell.  . . . 

L.  M.  Thayer  .... 

Fpwn.nnee . 

E.  Bach . 

R.  L.  Wing . 

La  Crosse . 

W.  Van  Zandt.  . 

C.  M.  Palmer  .... 

F.  W.  Stiles . 

1  .a.  F a  vette . 

W.  L.  D.  Martin. . 

Lodi  Union . 

Robert  Steele.  . . 

E.  W.  Gardner. .  . 

P.  S.  Kingsley  . . . 

Manitowoc . 

William  Carey . . 

W .  11.  Hutchinson 

S.  W.  Newell . 

Marathon . 

A.  Kickbusch  . . 

William  Wilson  . . 

Geo.  Silverthorn . . 

Marquette . 

Robert  Page ,  . . 

W.  H.  Peters . 

Stephen  Fallis. . . . 

Mnnroe . 

J .  1>.  Northrop  . 

W.  IF  Blyton  .... 

T.  B.  Tyler . 

Eastern  Monroe . 

W.  W.  Jackson. 

IF.  C.  Spaulding. . 

FI.  Doxtader . 

( )ermto . 

R.  Gillett . 

E.  F.  Paramore. .  . 

M.  Finnegan . 

Outagamie . . 

H.  FI.  Rogan  . . . 

L.  L.  Randall  .... 

P.  S.  Bennett . 

Ozaukee  . 

A.  M.  Ailing. . . 

Chas.Welke . 

W.  Vogenitz . 

Pieree . 

J.  A.  Stir  rat .... 

H. A.  Jay . 

T.  J.  Atwater  .... 

Portnprp, . 

Jerome  Nelson  . 

J.  H.  Felch . 

W.  Loing . 

Racine . 

N.  D.  Fratt  .... 

E.  I).  Perkins. . . . 

W.  E.  Chipman  . . 

Ttiehln.nH . 

Lemuel  Akey.  .  . 

W.  H.  Pier . 

A.  W.  Bickford. . . 

Rock . 

Seth  Fisher  .... 

R.  J.  Richardson  . 

C.  Miner . 

Sank  . 

J.  M.  True . 

P.  Cheek,  ir . 

Henry  Cowles.  . . . 

Shawano  . 

R.  Gillett . 

E.  F.  Paramore  . . 

M.  r  mnegan . 

Shphovffan . 

John  E.  Thomas. . 

AT.  T)  FT  nt  eh  kiss 

Shphnvirnn — German.  . 

George  Piefer  . . 

Carl  Reich . 

F.  Stfpsser  . 

St  ( Iroi  x"  . . 

George  Martin. . 

M.  Herrick . 

A.  D.  Richardson. 

South’  n  Wisconsin  and 

Northern  Illinois  In- 

dustrial  Association . 

J.  Chamberlain. 

Henry  F.  Ilobart  . 

S.  IF.  Moody . 

Tremnelean . 

J.  Rhodes . 

C.  FI.  Perkins  .... 

John  R.  Ogden. . . 

"V  ernon . 

Peter  Mclntvre. 

A.  D.  Chase . 

W.  T.  McConnell  . 

Walworth . 

S.  B.  Edwards. . 

S.  G.  West . 

Hollis  Latham .... 

Washinerton . 

L.  Findorff . 

J.  J.  Wilmot . 

F.  Loverty . 

Waukesha . 

T.  C.  Douseman 

F.  II.  Putney  .... 

O.  M.  Tyler . 

Waupaca . 

J.  M.  Baxter. . . 

F.  W.  Sackett. . . . 

W.  A.  Springer. . . 

Waupaca  Ag  l  and  . 

Mech’l  Association. . 

G.  M.  Pope  .... 

A.  J.  Perkins . 

James  Thomas  . . . 
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agricultural  societies  for  1874. 


PLACE  AND  DATE  OP'  FAIRS. 

FINANCES . 

Place . 

Time. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Premiums. 

Ain’t  in 
treasury 

1874 

Friendship . 

Sept.  29,  30  | 

$303  93 

$174  56 

$110  25 

$19  12 

Boscobel . 

Oct.  7-9 

4.162  37 

3.460  97 

701  40 

1875 

Lincoln . 

Jan.  16-18 

681  05 

589  61 

252  50 

163  52 

1874 

Pine  Valiev . 

Sept.  15-18 

1,911  90 

1,257  18 

503  30 

151  42 

Portage . 

Sep.  29,30  Oc.  1 

1,011  76 

347  71 

577  00 

457  30 

Seneca . . 

843  50 

666  75 

176  75 

Madison . 

Sept.  22-25 

4,877  SO 

2,784  97 

1,698  87 

425  18’ 

Beaver  Dam . 

Oct.  5-7 

1,010  40 

228  10 

679  25 

Sturgeon  Bay . 

Sept.  19, 20 

'254  95 

53  96 

185  25 

15  74 

Fond  du  Lac . 

Sept.  22-24 

3,072  05 

786  74 

1 ,995  00 

290  31 

Lancaster . 

Sept.  2-  4 

1,524  93 

828  73 

708  25 

Monroe . 

Sept,  23-26 

1 ,466  85 

717  85 

749  00 

Berlin . 

Oct.  6-8 

1,336  84 

261  34 

972  50 

103  00 

Dodgeville . 

Sept.  23-26 

L700  99 

669  99 

1,029  00 

2  00 

Black  River  Falls. . . . 

Sept.  24-26 

1 .034  70 

586  15 

515  75 

Jefferson . 

Sept.  23-25 

2,118  00 

1 .175  08 

862  50 

70  42 

Mauston . 

Sept.  17-19 

1,126  52 

361  91 

692  00 

72  61 

Kenosha . 

Sept.  15-17 

2.297  50 

688  07 

1,176  00 

433  43 

Kewaunee . 

Sept.  24-26 

458  78 

367  78 

91  00 

Salem . 

Sept.  15-17 

1,585  74 

590  04 

530  50 

465  20 

Darlington . 

Sept.  17-19 

743  66 

212  00 

383  81 

143  85 

Lodi  . 

Sept.  15-18 

1.187  85 

423  50 

604  00 

281  29 

Clarks  Mills . 

Sept.  24-25 

313  65 

70  80 

242  00 

85 

Marathon . 

Sept  24-26 

898  82 

236  67 

517  50 

144  65 

Montello . 

Oct.  1.  2 

204  25 

70  32 

156  25 

Sparta . . . 

Sept.  22-24 

981  30 

414  38 

436  50 

130  42 

Tomali . 

Sept,  15, 16 

1  .116  00 

611  00 

505  00 

Oconto . 

Sept,  29!  30 

482  30 

260  03 

214  16 

8  11 

Appleton . 

Sept.  22-24 

964  84 

340  56 

602  25 

22  03 

Ceuarhurg  . 

Sept.  29, 30 

308  33 

92  33 

210  50 

5  50 

Prescott . 

Sept.  17, 18 

389  90 

181  55 

184  00 

24  35 

Amherst . 

Sept.  23-25 

931  50 

488  30 

443  00 

Burlington . 

Sept .  23-25 

3,548  44 

1,207  33 

1,789  71 

551  40 

Richland  Center . 

Sept,  16-18 

1,306  30 

984  34 

221  00 

100  96 

Janesville . 

Sept.  29  Oct.  2 

6,280  01 

4,690  27 

1,589  74 

95  85 

Baraboo . 

Sept.  15-17 

1,067  84 

513  30 

540  50 

14  04 

Shawano . 

Oct.  14-16 

1 ,031  81 

877  21 

277  61 

Sheboygan  Falls . 

Sept.  16-18 

786  15 

567  87 

381  75 

Sheboygan  . 

Sept.  29  Oct.  1 

1.513  43 

1,259  94 

253  59 

New  Richmond . 

Sept .  22,  23 

1.953  40 

1,376  60 

387  50 

189  30 

Beloit . 

Sept  15-17 

2,688  40 

2,645  39 

Gales  vi  lie . 

Sept.  23,24 

583  95 

331  19 

271  50 

49  51 

Viroqua . . 

Sept.  30  Oc.  2 

1 .129  35 

254  29 

336  75 

538  31 

Elkhorn . 

Sept.  29  Oc.  2 

4,247  78 

2,151  63 

1.488  00 

608  15 

West  Bend . 

Sept,  30  Oc.  2 

1,341  75 

1 ,083  62 

246  50 

11  63 

Waukesha . 

Oct .  7-9 

1,948  83 

577  40 

818  50 

552  93 

Wevauwega . 

Oct.  15,16 

352  79 

141  79 

211  00 

Waupaca . 

Sept.  15-17 

1,980  95 

748  11 

915  90 

316  94 
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EXPERIMENTS  UPON  THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Danieels  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin,  for  1874.] 

WINTER- WHEAT. 

Fultz  variety.  This  wheat  was  sown  upon  new  ground;  soil,  clay- 
loam,  September  5,  1873;  harvested  Jul}r  1, 1874.  Weight  of  straw 
and  grain  on  one  acre,  6,006  pounds.  Yrield  of  grain,  35  1-20 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  60  pounds  per  bushel.  Percentage  of 
grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  35.3. 

This  variety  has  been  in  cultivation  upon  the  University  farm  for 
three  years,  with  the  following  yields  per  acre: 

Bushels. 


1872  .  33)4 

1873  .  20  ~ 

1874  . • .  35 


Mean .  29)4 


The  history  of  this  variety  is  given  in  my  report  for  1871. 

Diehl  variety. — Sown  September  8,  upon  ground  prepared  as  for 
Fultz;  harvested  July  1,  1874.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  upon 
one  acre,  5,269  pounds.  Yield  of  grain,  31.9  bushels,  weighing 
56  pounds  each.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and 
grain,  36.3.  This  wheat  was  slightly  injured  by  chinch-bugs. 

Both  varieties  of  winter-wheat  were  protected  upon  the  north 
and  west  sides  by  timber  belts. 

SPRING- WHEAT. 

Red  Mammoth  Spring. — Sown  by  hand,  If  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  April  13.  Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  59f  pounds;  harvested 
July  14.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain  per  acre,  1,910  pounds. 
Weight  of  grain,  401  pounds  or  6.7  bushels.  Weight,  per  bushel, 
56  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  21. 
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Odessa. — Sown  as  Red  Mammoth.  Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel, 
58  pounds;  harvested  July  17.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per 
acre,  1,751  pounds.  Weight  of  grain,  290  pounds,  orl  5-6  bushels. 
Weight,  per  bushel,  56  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of 
straw  and  grain,  16.5. 

White  Spring. — Sown  as  two  preceding  varieties.  Weight  of 
seed  per  bushel,  61 J  pounds:  harvested  July  13.  Weight  of  straw 
and  grain,  per  acre,  2,380  pounds.  Weight  of  grain  160  pounds, 
or  7.7  bushels.  Weight,  per  bushel,  60  pounds.  Percentage  of 
grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  19.1. 

April. — Sown  as  preceding  varieties,  April  15.  Weight  of  seed, 
per  bushel,  584-  pounds;  harvested  July  13.  Weight  of  straw  and 
grain,  per  acre,  1,811  pounds.  Weight  of  grain,  283  pounds,  or  1.7 
bushels.  Weight,  per  bushel,  19  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to 
weight  of  straw'  and  grain,  15.1. 

The  following  varieties,  of  which  we  had  but  a  small  quantity  of 
seed,  were  also  in  cultivation:  Oran,  Bismark,  Ornautka,  Cham¬ 
berlin’s  and  Eureka.  The  quantity  was  to  small  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  merits. 

The  spring  wheat,  and  all  small  spring  grain,  looked  unusually 
promising,  until  about  June  10,  after  which  the  combined  effect  of 
drouth  and  chinch-bugs  ruined  them. 

BARLEY. 

The  following  varieties  were  sown  April  15,  at  the  rate  of  twro 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Manshury. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  16  pounds;  harvested 
July  6.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  2,513  pounds 
Weight  of  grain,  975  pounds,  or  20.3  bushels.  Weight,  per  bush¬ 
el,  314  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  strawr  and  grain, 
38.3. 

Common  barley. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  16^  pounds;  har¬ 
vested  July  10.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  1,881  pounds. 
Weight  of  grain,  613  pounds,  or  13.1  bushels.  Weightier  bushel, 
36  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  arid  grain,  35.1. 

Chevalier. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  13f  pounds;  harvested 
July  10.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  2,111  pounds. 

26  a 
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Weight  of  grain,  490  pounds,  or  10  1-5  bushels.  Weight,  per  bushel, 
37  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  22.8. 

Saxonian. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  46^-  pounds;  harvested 
July  10.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  1,785  pounds. 
Weight  of  grain  507  pounds,  or  10 J  bushels;  weight,  per  bushel, 
40  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grant,  25.5. 

OATS. 

The  following  varieties  were  sown  April  15,  24  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre. 

Bohemian. — A  variety  without  hulls.  One  bushel  seed  weighed 
39f  pounds;  harvested  July  10.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per 
acre,  2,976  pounds.  Weight  of  grain,  256  pounds,  or  8  bushels. 
Weight,  per  bushel,  32  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of 
straw  and  grain,  8.6. 

Prohstier. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  29|-  pounds;  harvested 
July  18.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  3,476  pounds. 
Weight  of  grain,  677  pounds,  or  21^  bushels.  Weight,  per  bushel, 
264  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain 
19.4. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  White  Norway,  Black  Norway,  Sur¬ 
prise  and  common  oats  was  made,  and  sowed  in  1871,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  grain  has  been  since  sown  each  year.  Seed  weighed  28i 
pounds  per  bushel;  harvested  July  18.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain, 
per  acre,  3,414  pounds.  Yield  of  grain,  678  pounds,  or  21 1-5  bush¬ 
els.  Weight,  per  bushel,  284  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to 
weight  of  straw  and  grain,  19.8. 

Whith  Schonen. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  27  pounds;  har¬ 
vested  July  20.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  per  acre,  3,060  pounds. 
Yield  of  grain,  733  pounds,  or  23  bushels.  Weight  of  one  bushel, 
30  pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  24. 

White  Norway. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  29i  pounds;  har¬ 
vested  July  16.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  3,081  pounds.  Yield 
of  grain,  606  pounds,  or  19  bushels.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight 
of  straw  and  grain,  19.6. 

‘  Black  Norway. — Weight  of  seed,  per  bushel,  26  pounds;  harvest¬ 
ed  July  20.  Weight  of  straw  and  grain,  3,108  pounds.  Yield  of 
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grain,  837  pounds,  or  26.1  bushels.  Weight  of  one  bushel,  31 
pounds.  Percentage  of  grain  to  weight  of  straw  and  grain,  26.9. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  in  cultivation,  but  with  too 
small  amounts  of  seed  to  make  quantitative  comparisons,  viz.,  Som¬ 
erset,  Houghton  and  Early-Fellow. 

CORN. 

Comparison  of  varieties. 

The  following  varieties  were  cultivated  upon  adjacent  plats,  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  treatment,  excepting  that  the  White  Australian, 
being  a  smaller  variety,  was  in  hills  3^x4  feet,  and  those  of  the 
other  varieties  4x4  feet — 4  kernels  to  a  hill. 

White  Australian. — Planted  May  9;  harvested  August  24.  Yield, 
per  acre,  4,488  pounds,  ears,  59.2  bushels  of  75  pounds  each. 

This  plat  was  adjoining  oats,  and  was  badly  injured  by  chinch- 
bugs,  after  the  removal  of  the  oats. 

Cherokee. — Planted  May  9;  harvested  September  5.  Yield,  per 
acre,  4,735  pounds,  ears,  63.1  bushels  of  75  pounds  each. 

Yellow  Dent. — Planted  May  11;  harvested  September  2.  Yield, 
4,378  pounds,  ears,  58.4  bushels  of  75  pounds  each. 

Early  Yellow  Dent. — Planted  May  11;  harvested  September  2. 
Yield,  4’454  pounds,  ears,  59.4  bushels  of  75  pounds  each. 

The  table  below  gives  the  yield  of  these  varieties,  in  bushels  of 
ears  of  75  pounds  each,  since  they  have  been  in  cultivation  upon 
the  University-Farm: 


Varieties. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Early  Yellow  Dent . 

46.6 

52.1 

58 . 6 

59.4 

White  Australian . 

72.5 

60.7 

63.2 

*59.2 

( Cherokee . 

56.6 

51.9 

52.7 

63.1 

Yellow  Dent . 

49.4 

58.4 

Seed  from  tips,  middle ,  and  huffs  of  ears. 

In  1870,  corn  from  the  tips,  butts,  and  middle  of  the  same  ears, 
was  planted,  and  each  year  since,  the  tips,  butts,  and  middle  of  that 
raised  from  like  seed  the  previous  year,  have  been  again  planted. 


*  Injured  by  chinch-bug. 
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The  yield  upon  adjacent  plats  of  equal  size  this  season,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Tips,  466  pounds. 

Middle,  414  pounds. 

Butts,  422  pounds 

No  difference  was  visible  in  the  quality  of  the  corn.  The  result 
of  five  years  experiment  is,  that  it  makes  no  difference  from  what 
portion  of  the  ear  seed  is  taken. 

Fertilizers. 

The  Milwaukee  Drying  Company  sent  the  University,  samples  of 
three  fertilizers  manufactured  by  them,  viz:  “  tanking,”  “mixture 
of  tanking  and  blood,"  and  “  dried  blood.”  These,  and  a  compost 
of  1  part  gas-lime  and  3  parts  well  decomposed  swamp-muck,  com¬ 
posted  in  March,  1373,  and  well  mixed,  were  each  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  corn,  at  the  time  of  its  first  hoeing,  June  3.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  yield  of  equal  sized  plats  treated  respectively  as  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“A” 

Pounds. 

1 .  14  pint  u  tanking  ''  to  a  hill .  356 

2.  34  pi11*'  “  mixture  v  to  a  hill .  330 

3.  No  fertilizer.  Standard  of  comparison .  336 

4.  Two  tablespoonfuls  “  dried  blood5'*  to  a  hill .  365 

5 .  Pint  gas-lime  compost  to  a  hill .  338 

“  B” 

Pounds . 

1 .  I3  pint  “  tanking  v  to  a  hill .  418 

2.  34  pin*  “  mixture 5  7  to  a  hill .  428 

3.  Nothing .  392 

4.  Pint  gas-lime  compost  to  a  hill . . .  407 

5 .  Quart  gas-lime  compost  to  a  hill .  382 

A  severe  drought  set  in  soon  after  the  application  of  these  ferti¬ 
lizers,  which  may  have  prevented  their  benefiting  the  corn  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  plants  upon  which 
the  gas-lime  compost  was  applied  soon  turned  yellow,  and,  for  a 
time,  appeared  like  dying,  and  late  in  the  summer  its  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  were  distinctly  visible. 

POTATOES. 

The  Snow-Flake  and  Brownell’s  Beauty,  two  new  varieties,  have 
been  in  cultivation  for  the  first  time. 
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One  pound  of  Snow-Flake,  planted  in  single  eyes,  yielded  59^ 
pounds.  Its  season  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Early 
Rose.  With  us  it  ripened  one  week  later.  The  quality  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

Brownell’s  Beauty  is  a  late  variety  of  excellent  quality.  Three 
pounds  seed,  cut  to  single  eyes,  yielded  123  pounds;  ripened  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  All  varieties  planted  May  9. 

Other  varieties  yielded  as  follows: 


Varieties. 

Time  of  ri¬ 
pening. 

Bushels  per 
acre. 

Quality. 

Extra  Early  Vermont . 

August  24 
August  23 
August  25 
August  20 

180 

Excellent. 

Early  Rose . 

131 

Excellent. 

Early  Favorite . 

169 

Excellent. 

Early  Goodrich . 

133 

Medium. 

Compton’s  Surprise . 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  4 

Sept.  10 

113 

Medium. 

Early  Rose . 

86 

Good. 

White  Rose . 

122 

Poor. 

The  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation  has  been  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  discarding  those  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOILS  BY  MECHANICAL  MEANS. 

This  experiment  was  begun  in  1871,  upon  four  adjacent  plats  of 
an  acre  each,  to  be  cultivated  as  follows: 

Plat  1,  to  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  five  inches  only. 

Plat  2,  to  be  plowed  twelve  inches  deep. 

Plat  3,  to  be  plowed  twenty  inches  deep  by  trench  plowing. 

Plat  4,  to  be  plowed  twenty  inches  deep  by  subsoiling. 

Plats  1  and  2  have  been  cultivated  in  the  prescribed  manner  from 
the  beginning. 

Plat  3,  in  1871,  was  plowed  twelve  inches  deep  only;  in  1872  and 
1873,  seventeen  inches,  and  in  1874,  eighteen  inches,  which  is  as 
deep  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  plow. 

Plat  4  was  subsoiled  sixteen  inches  deep  in  1871;  seventeen 
inches  in  1872  and  1873,  and  eighteen  inches  in  1874. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plats  has  been  the  same  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  than  those  mentioned. 

The  soil  is  clay,  with  heavy  clay  subsoil;  the  land  is  level  and 
rather  low.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  an  underground  drain  was  laid 
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through  each  of  the  plats,  to  carry  away  water  that  formerly  flowed 
over  them  all,  after  heavy  rains. 

These  plats  have  been  in  cultivation  to  corn  during  the  entire 
four  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  yield  of  each,  in  bushels 
of  ears,  weighing  75  pounds: 


Method  of  cultivation. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Plowed  5  inches  deep . 

55.4 

43.5 

53.4 

53.0 

Plowed  12  inches  deep . 

50.6 

50.3 

52.8 

58.1 

Trench-plowed  18  inches  deep . 

44.9 

54.7 

51,3 

65.3 

Subsoiled  18  inches  deep . 

42.2 

56.8 

51.1 

60.8 

The  yield  this  year  shows  the  benefit  of  deep  cultivation  in  dry 
seasons,  while  the  smaller  yield  last  year,  on  the  deeply  plowed 
plats,  illustrates  the  injurious  results,  in  a  wet  season,  of  deeply 
plowed  plats  in  a  retentive  subsoil,  with  no  outlet  for  the  superflu¬ 
ous  water. 


GRAPES. 

The  vineyard  belonging  to  the  University  Farm  has  about  900 
Concord  vines  in  the  third  year  of  bearing.  From  these  vines, 
there  were  harvested  this  year  4,500  pounds  of  grapes,  some  vines 
yielding  28  pounds. 


ORCHARD. 

The  orchard  of  500  trees  of  a  few  standard  varieties,  has  made  a 
fair  season's  growth,  but  few  of  the  trees  have  borne. 

My  thanks  are  due  John  Ferry,  esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
University  Experimental-Farm,  for  his  aid  and  attention  in  con¬ 
ducting  these  experiments. 
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WEATHER-RECORD  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

BY  G.  J.  KELLOGG,  JANESVILLE. 

The  following  record  of  the  weather,  kept  at  my  place  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  many  points  of  interest  and  may  be  useful. 
The  thermometer  used,  hung  in  the  same  position  for  twenty  yaers, 
is  a  spirit-gauge,  self-registering,  giving  the  coldest  degree  reached 
during  each  twenty-four  hours,  usually  the  coldest  at  about  sunrise. 
The  aggregates  given  are  obtained  by  adding  the  coldest  tempera¬ 
ture  each  day  when  the  spirit  had  passed  below  zero.  Example — 5 
days  at  20  below  zero  would  aggregate  100: 

1855 —  January,  thaw  with  rain;  5th  to  Tth  February,  good  sleigh¬ 
ing;  March  5,  a  thaw;  a  backward  spring;  wheat  sowed  April  17,  20; 
May  9  and  10,  ice;  June  3,  frost;  October  5  and  6,  ice  ;  Decembel 
24,  28  degrees  below  zero. 

1856 —  January  9,  32  degrees  below  zero,  below  13  days;  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  30  below,  below  12  days;  December  7,  19  below,  below  15 
days;  total  number  days  below,  40;  aggregate,  546. 

1857 —  January,  one  of  the  coldest  ever  known,  30  to  32  below. 
A  mean  temperature  of  li  degrees  with  4  observations  daily,  at  8 
and  10  a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  2  p.  m.;  February  5,  rain,  with  heavy  freshet; 
March  10,  below  zero,;  April  22,  sowing  wheat;  Ma}^  12,  ice;  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  snow  six  inches;  December,  plowing  all  the  month. 

1858 —  January,  the  warmest  ever  known,  4  observations  daily 
gave  a  mean  temperature  of  29J,  extremes  2  to  55;  February  10, 
24  below,  below  for  10  days;  March  2,  zero;  November  19,  3  below, 
below  for  2  days;  December  9,  18  below,  below  for  3  days;  total 
days  below,  16;  aggregate,  144. 

1859 —  January  22,  16  below,  below  for  6  days;  February  10,  8 
below,  below  for  4  days;  December  31,  20  below,  below  for  6  days; 
total  days  below  16;  aggregate,  136. 

1860 —  January  2,  22  below,  below  for  6  days;  February  1,  12  be¬ 
low;  December  23,  14  below,  below  for  4  days;  total  days  below,  11; 
aggregate,  108. 
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1861 —  January  31,  25  below,  below  for  5  days;  February  8,  18 
below,  below  6  da}rs;  November  30,  15  below,  below  2  days;  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  15  below,  below  2  days;  total  days  below,  15;  aggregate,  203. 

1862 —  January  12,  28  below,  below  8  days  ;  February  2  and  14, 
25  below,  below  4  days;  December  6  and  7.  12  below;  total  days 
below,  14;  aggregate,  258. 

1863 —  January  7,  4  below;  February  3,  16  below,  below  3  days; 
December  31,  25  below,  below  2  days;  total  days  below.  6;  aggre¬ 
gate,  75. 

1864 —  January  1,  35  below,  below  1.1  days;  February  17,  23  be¬ 
low,  below  4  days;  December  8,  25  below,  below  12 days;  total  days 
below,  27;  aggregate,  430, 

1865 —  January  18,  16  below,  below  10  days;  December  23,  19  be¬ 
low,  below  7  days;  total  days  below,  17;  aggregate,  144. 

1866 —  January  20,  15  below,  below  for  7  days;  February  16,  23 
below,  below  for  8  da}Ts;  December  30,  7  below,  below  for  3  days; 
total  days  below,  18;  aggregate,  173. 

1867 —  January  17,  21  below,  below  for  7  days;  February  9,  10 

% 

below,  below  for  1  day;  March  13  and  14,  15  below,  below  for  5 
days;  November  30,  3  below,  below  for  1  day;  December  23,  2  be¬ 
low,  below  for  two  days;  total  days  below,  16;  aggregate,  135. 

1868 —  January  13,  12  below,  below  for  13  days;  February  10,  28 
below,  below  for  9  days;  March  3,  16  below,  below  for  3  days;  April 
5,  5  below,  below  for  1  day;  December  12,  21  below,  below  for  11 
days;  total  days  below,  37;  aggregate,  303. 

1869 —  January  25,  5  below,  below  for  4  days;  February  27,  4  be¬ 
low,  below  for  5  da}rs;  March  6,  8  below,  below  for  5  days;  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  5  below,  below  for  2  days;  December  20  and  21,  7  below, 
below  for  2  days;  total  days  below,  18;  aggregate,  67. 

1870 —  January  18,  11  below,  below  for  6  days;  February  20,  16 
below,  below  for  3  days;  March  16,  9  below,  below  for  2  days;  De¬ 
cember  23,  18  below,  below  for  11  days;  total  days  below,  22;  ag¬ 
gregate,  169. 

1871 —  January  18,  3  below,  below  for  2  days;  February  10,  12 
below,  below  for  6  days;  November  23,  5  below,  below  for  3  days; 
December  5,  21  below,  below  for  11  days;  total  days  below,  22;  ag^ 
gregate  166. 

1872 —  January  29  and  30,  21  below,  below  for  8  days;  February 
1,  19  below,  below  for  10  days;  March  12,  9  below,  below  for  4  days; 
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November  27,  28,  and  29,  9  below,  below  for  6  days;  December  24, 
35  below,  below  for  17  days;  total  days  below,  45;  aggregate,  439. 

1873 —  January  29,  18  below,  below  for  12  days;  February  23,  20 
below,  below  for  8  days;  March  4,  6  below,  below  for  2  days;  total 
days  below,  24:  aggregate,  170. 

1874 —  January  15,  14,  below,  below  8  days;  February  24,  5 
below,  below  for  1  day;  November  30,  below  for  1  day;  December 
29,  12  below,  below  for  2  days;  total  days  below,  12;  aggregate,  85 
degrees. 

1875 —  January  9,  28  below,  below  for  18  days;  aggregate,  212. 
February  7,  33  below,  below  20  days;  aggregate,  322;  aggregate  for 
the  two  months,  534;  4  days  in  March,  at  zero  and  below;  aggre¬ 
gate,  8. 

The  foregoing  record  shows  each  month  and  the  day  of  the  month 
when  the  thermometer  marked  the  coldest  at  or  below  zero.  My 
altitude  is  75  feet  above  the  river,  240  feet  above  Lake  Michigan, 
and  823  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  following  will  show  the  five  coldest  months: 

February,  1875,  20  days  below  zero,  aggregating  322  degrees. 

January,  1864,  11  days  below  zero,  aggregating  223  degrees. 

December,  1872,  17  days  below  zero,  aggregating  221  degrees. 

January,  1856,  13  days  below  zero,  aggregating  219  degrees. 

January,  1875, 18  days  below  zero,  aggregating  212  degrees. 

The  coldest  year  (not  taking  into  account  the  present  year,  whose 
record  is  not  yet  complete,)  1856,  40  days  below  zero,  aggregating 
546  degrees. 

The  warmest  year,  1869,  18  days  below  zero,  aggregating  67  de¬ 
grees. 

The  warmest  winter-month,  January,  1858,  when  the  coldest  day 
was  2  above  zero. 

January  and  February,  1875,  the  greatest  number  of  days  in  any 
month,  touching  zero  and  below  in  the  20  years. 

January  and  February,  1875,  the  coldest  consecutive  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  20  years,  38  days  below,  aggregating  534  degrees;  being 
119  degrees  colder  than  the  corresponding  months  of  1856. 

The  aggregate  of  the  coldest  year  of  the  20  years,  (1856,)  is  546 
degrees,  while  that  of  1875,  with  record  not  complete,  is  already 
542  degrees. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  FISHERIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

To  His  Excellency ,  Governor  Wm.  B.  Taylor: 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  appointed  by  the  Governor  un¬ 
der  chapter  253,  of  the  session-laws  of  1874,  are  not  required  to 
make  a  report  of  their  action  under  such  appointment,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  state  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  supervision, 
is  of  such  character  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  us,  and  also  to  make  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  state 
law-making  power. 

By  the  provisions  of  chapter  211,  of  the  session-laws  of  1873, 
five  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries,  in  promoting  the  artificial  propagation  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  state  of  the  better  kinds  of  fish.  A  statement  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  money  furnished  us  by  Prof.  Baird,  shows 
that  the  entire  sum  was  expended  for  that  purpose,  the  details  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer.  Of  the  fry  of  the 
spawn  of  that  year,  several  thousand  were  placed  in  the  lakes  at 
Madison,  and  also  several  thousand  in  Geneva  Lake.  As  near  as  we 
can  estimate,  20,000  salmon  were  distributed  in  these  waters.  They 
were  hatched  at  the  private  hatching-house  of  H.  S.  Dousman,  Esq., 
at  Waterville,  in  Waukesha  county. 

Under  the  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners, 
the  sum  of  $360  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in 
the  law,  and  was  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  thereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  With  the 
funds  placed  at  our  disposal,  we  have  been  able  to  do  but  little. 

We  received,  through  Mr.  Baird,  100,000  spawn  of  the  California 
salmon.  These  were  sent  direct  from  San  Francisco  to  Boscobel, 
in  this  state,  and  came  unattended  as  express  matter.  Mr.  Palmer, 
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one  of  the  commissioners,  and  who  owns  a  private  hatching-house 
at  Boscobel,  undertook  the  hatching  and  distributing  process. 
From  these  spawn  he  hatched  some  61,000  fry,  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  unusually  strong  and  healthy.  At  the  date  of  preparing  this 
report,  19,000  had  been  distributed  in  the  waters  of  Grant,  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Lafayette  Counties.  The  residue  were  to  be  distributed  in 
the  northeastern  counties  and  among  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  She¬ 
boygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  itemized  account  shows  the  expenses  thus  far  in¬ 


curred  : 

Express-charges . .$41  00 

Exchange . .  50 

Two  trips  to  Madison .  11  30 

Trip  to  Oshkosh . 21  50 

Expense  of  distribution  of  fry,  (19,000) .  40  45 

Expense  of  hatching .  200  00 

Making,  together .  314  75 


The  above  is  Mr.  Palmer’s  account  for  cash  expenditures  and 
services,  and  we  have  drawn  upon  the  appropriation  for  that  sum. 
Forty-six  dollars  yet  remain  in  the  treasury,  and  will  not  fully  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  distributing  the  remainder  of  the  fry. 
It  has  been  our  wish  to  have  the  cost  of  distribution  paid  by  the 
cities  and  towns  located  on  public  waters,  and  we  hope  in  time  to 
create  such  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  fish-culture  that  this  will 
be  done.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  common  council,  of 
the  city  of  Madison,  appropriated  the  money  necessary  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  taking  thef  fry  from  Waterville  to  Madison,  and  the  same 
may  have  been  the  case  with  Geneva. 

The  General  Government  has  systematized  the  matter  of  fish- 
culture,  appropriating  for  that  purpose  upwards  of  $30,000  annu¬ 
ally,  and  placed  at  its  head  Professor  Baird.  Under  his  efficient 
management  immense  quantities  of  the  spawn  of  the  better  varie¬ 
ties  of  fish  are  secured,  and  are  distributed  gratis  to  states  pro¬ 
vided  with  commissioners.  They  are  only  expected  to  pay  ex- 
pressage,  which  is  very  trifling  in  amount.  We  were  very  much 
gratified  in  receiving  from  Mr.  Baird  his  congratulations  on  the 
creation  of  a  commission  in  Wisconsin.  Under  date  of  March  26, 
1874,  he  says: 

“  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Wisconsin  has  joined  the 
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ranks  of  the  states  provided  with  fish-commissioners,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  questions  connected 
with  the  interior  fisheries,  measures  will  be  adopted  by  which  the 
food-resources  of  your  state  can  be  materially  improved.” 

Thirteen  states  are  already  provided  with  commissioners,  named 
respectively,  as  follows:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Alabama,  California,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Maine  is  the  pioneer,  having  entered  upon  her  ninth  year.  The 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  New  York  will  soon 
be  due.  The  other  states  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  before 
many  years  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  matter  of  fish-culture  will 
engage  the  attention  of  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Many  and  various  experiments  have  been  made  in  New  York  in 
respect  to  acclimating  to  their  waters  different  varieties  of  valuable 
fish.  Under  the  skillful  management  of  Hon.  Seth  Green,  super¬ 
intendent,  success  has  generally  attended  these  experiments.  In 
his  labors  he  has  received  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  Horatio 
Seymour,  Geo.  G.  Cooper,  and  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  from  the  start, 
we  believe,  fish -commissioners  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen 
enjoy  national  reputations,  and  their  endorsement  of  fish-culture  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  closing  their  fourth  annual  report, 
these  gentlemen  say: 

a  We  point  with  pride  to  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  with  the  small  sum  at  our  disposal,  we  rely  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  a  greater  measure  of  success  in  the  future.” 

Without  enlarging,  we  may  add  that  in  all  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  fish  before  us,  they  speak  but  one  language,  and 
that  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  The  fisheries  of  New 
York,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  are  being  largely  in¬ 
creased,  barren  waters  are  becoming  productive,  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  of  success  in  an  increased  supply  of 
wholesome  diet  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  Considering  that 
fish-culture  by  artificial  means  is  not  a  dozen  years  old  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  success  already  attained,  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 
We  have  passed  the  day  of  experiment,  and  with  the  experience  of 
the  states  named,  we  have  only  to  go  to  work  with  the  certainty  of 
a  highly  remunerative  return  for  our  labor  and  expenditure.  But 
to  do  this  we  must  have  money. 
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In  the  first  place  we  ask  the  state  to  make  a  suitable  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money,  to  enable  the  Fish  Commissioners  to  prepare  a  proper 
site  and  erect  a  state  hatching-house.  These  sites  are  not  abundant 
in  the  state.  We  must  have  a  fair  scope  of  land  near  some  railway 
center,  living  water  of  proper  temperature,  and  a  full  sufficiency 
for  the  accommodation  of  hatching  troughs  and  ponds.  To  give  a 
fair  conception  of  what  kind  of  hatchery  we  want,  we  copy  the 
following  outside  description  of  that  in  New  York: 

“The  hatching-house  is  situate  at  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  It  is  built  on 
ground  leased  from  the  well-known  fish-breeder,  Mr.  A.  S.  Collins, 
who  owns  the  streams  and  ponds  formerly  belonging  to  Seth  Green. 
This  site  is  the  finest  b}jr  far  in  the  United  States  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  An  estimated  flow  of  sixty  barrels  of  water  per  second  is 
furnished  by  springs  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  stream 
varies  much  less  than  is  usual,  with  such  waters  in  volume  and 
temperature;  is  full  of  the  finest  flavored  speckled  trout,  and  the 
ground  around  the  hatching-house  is  especially  favorable  for  con¬ 
structing  ponds  and  for  the  various  purposes  of  fish-breeding. 

“The  hatching-house  is  so  constructed  that  a  fall  of  three  feet  of 
water  can  be  used.  It  is  built  of  hemlock-timber,  is  fiftj^  feet  long 
by  twenty  feet  wide,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners  claim  is  the  cheapest  hatching-house,  and  vet,  so  arranged 
to  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of  fish  of  any  in  the  United 
States.’1 

The  interior  is  supplied  with  troughs,  feed-pipes, — in  which  fil¬ 
ters  are  inserted  before  the  faucets,  which  admits  the  water  into  the 
troughs — waste-pipes,  &c.  The  work  is  rough  in  the  main  and  in¬ 
expensive.  The  principal  cost  of  such  an  establishment  would  at¬ 
tach  to  the  ground.  We  should  not  want  near  the  current  of  water 
above  named,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  abundance  for 
all  time  and  for  all  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  A  large  dis¬ 
cretion  should  be  given  to  the  commissioners  in  the  selection  of  a 
site,  assuming  that  the  best  interests  of  the  state  would  be  kept  in 
view. 

For  the  purposes  above  indicated  and  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  hatching  spawn  and  distributing  the  fry,  for  1875,  we  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  With  this  sum  we 
feel  confident  that  in  a  few  months  we  could  perfect  the  work  nec¬ 
essary  for  all  hatching  purposes.  It  might  be  necessary  to  erect  a 
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cheap  tenement,  at  or  near  the  hatching-house,  in  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  could  reside,  as  some  one  must  have  charge  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  superintend  the  hatching  of  spawn. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  state  that,  as  soon  as  arrange¬ 
ments  for  hatching  are  perfected,  responsible  parties  can  be  had  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  property  and  hatch  all  the  spawn  which  the 
state  is  likely  to  want,  free  of  cost  for  the  labor  of  hatching  and 
delivering  the  fry  at  the  hatching-house.  The  consideration  for 
these  services  will  consist  in  allowing  the  party  to  use  the  water 
which  would  otherwise  run  to  waste  in  the  artificial  propagation  of 
trout.  This  matter,  however,  will  form  the  subject  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  At  present,  it  looks  to  us  feasible,  as  it  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  state  will  engage  in  brook-trout  culture.  Trout 
streams  are  too  local  in  their  character  to  warrant  the  labor  and 
expense  of  stocking  them. 

But  we  should  expect  that  the  example  of  the  state  in  stocking 
public  waters  with  other  varieties,  would  encourage  private  parties 
to  cultivate  the  speckled  trout.  Farmers  who  have  springs  or  cold 
streams  on  their  farms  can  best  do  this.  With  a  little  capital,  and 
the  time  which  they  can  well  spare  and  which  will  be  mostly  in 
winter,  they  can  grow  trout-food  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  beef 
or  pork.  The  amusement,  too,  in  angling,  is  of  great  moment,  and 
employs  many  spare  hours  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  before  us  the  codified  game-laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
looking  over  our  own  laws  on  this  subject  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  New  York,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
he  arranged  and  printed  in  convenient  form  for  distribution,  and  in 
some  respects  altered  and  enlarged.  We  have  a  state  association 
for  the  preservation  of  game,  and  which  is  doing  much  good  in 
that  direction.  R.  M.  Strong,  esq.,  of  Barahoo,  is  president,  and 
Messrs.  M.  T.  Bailey,  of  Madison,  and  A.  J.  Turner,  of  Portage, 
are  secretaries.  There  are  also  local  clubs  organized  in  many  of  our 
cities,  having  in  view  the  same  purpose.  In  1870,  the  American 
Fish-Culturist’s  Association  was  formed,  and  now  numbers  in  its 
organization,  many  of  the  most  scientific  gentlemen  in  the  country. 
Hon.  Wm.  Clift,  of  Connecticut,  is  president,  and  among  the  hon- 

i 

orary  members  are  Prof.  Baird,  and  also  Hon.  Samuel  Wilmot, 
commissioners  of  fisheries  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Great  in- 
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terest  is  manifested  by  these  bodies  in  the  matter  of  preserving  and 
propagating  fish,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  for  their  preservation. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gather  much  specific  information  in 
respect  to  the  fisheries  of  the  state.  By  another  year,  in  case  the 
commission  is  continued,  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  much  useful  in¬ 
formation.  We  may  assume  as  a  safe  proposition,  that  no  state  in 
the  Union,  disconnected  from  the  sea-board,  is  better  suited  for  fish- 
culture  than  Wisconsin. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  lakes  in  the  following 
sixteen  counties:  Kenosha,  Racine,  Walworth,  Waukesha,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Dane,  Washington,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Green  Lake,  Marquette,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  and  Winnebago. 
These  lakes  cover  388  square  miles,  or  248,320  acres  of  water,  which 
large  surface  is  now  comparatively  unproductive.  These  beautiful 
lakes  that  adorn  our  state,  could  and  ought  to  produce  as  much 
food  for  man  as  an  equal  amount  of  rich  land.  In  most  of  these 
lakes  valuable  fish  would  thrive.  Not  until  the  inhabitants  of 
these  counties  can  catch  trout,  carp,  grayling,  &c.,  will  they  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  fish-culture.  Thus  they  will  be  more 
sensible  of  the  great  good  that  will  surely  flow  from  the  judicious  use  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  annually.  These  benefits  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lesser  lakes,  for  it  is  in  the  larger  ones — Michigan  and  Su¬ 
perior — where  the  greatest  interest  should  concentrate.  The  white- 
fish  and  trout  are,  by  the  use  of  improved  (?)  modes  of  taking  fish, 
becoming  rapidly  diminished  in  number. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  how  fast  the  supply  of  fish  is 
becoming  exhausted  by  the  use  of  pound  and  gill  nets  as  now  ex- 
tensively  used. 

At  Racine  alone  there  are  four  boats  in  constant  use  putting  out 
and  faking  up  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  gill  nets.  During 
the  summer  their  nets  are  set  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  from 
shore,  where  the  water  is- from  sixty-five  to  seventy  fathoms  deep. 
We  are  told  by  Jacob  Schenkenbarger,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
intelligent  fishermen,  that  “with  an  equal  number  of  nets  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  fish  are  caught  now  as  were  taken  four  years  ago.'1 

He  further  says:  “We  always  have  the  best  success  late  in  the 
fall,  by  placing  our  nets  over  the  spawning-grounds  of  the  white- 
fish  and  trout.  Late  in  October,  in  1870,  I  took  with  a  set  of  thirty 
nets,  atone  time,  1,980  pounds  of  dressed  trout  by  putting  the  gang 
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over  the  spawning-beds.  Four  years  ago  it  was  common  to  take 
from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  fish  at  each  trip.  Now  we  never  go 
over  500  and  not  unfrequently  go  less  than  200  pounds.  The  lake 
is  filled  with  nets  and  the  fish  can  hardly  escape.” 

The  fishermen  all  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  fish  when  they 
are  engaged  in  spawning,  and  if  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the 
setting  up  of  nets  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April, 
they  would  be  glad,  and  would  most  cheerfully  obey  it,  so  that  the 
fish  could  repair  to  their  breeding-grounds  unmolested  by  the  de¬ 
structive  gill-nets.  Such  a  law  would  do  much  good  if  rigidly  en¬ 
forced. 

With  a  hatching-house  close  by  the  lake,  millions  of  young 
white-fish  and  salmon-trout  could  be  put  in  Lake  Michigan  at  a 
trifling  expense  to  the  state.  It  is  time  that  this  work  should  be 
jointly  undertaken  by  those  states  bordering  on  the  great  lakes; 
that  is,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  should  unite  to 
stock  Lake  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
Lake  Superior. 

However,  it  is  now  fully  proven  that  fish  do  not  ordinarily  go 
many  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  are  hatched,  so  that  if  Wis¬ 
consin  were  to  put  5,000,000  of  young  fry  into  Lake  Michigan, 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  would 
reap  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 

greatest  importance,  for  the  lake-fisheries  involve  a  considerable 

% 

amount  of  capital,  which  is  employed  in  furnishing  a  large  stock  of 
a  healthful  and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  easily  digested  and  rich  in 
phosphates. 

We  have  great  hopes  of  success  in  introducing  some  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  salmon  into  the  larger  inland  lakes.  H.  F.  Dousman  has 
just  communicated  to  us  the  interesting  fact  that  two  years  ago  he 
hatched  for  the  state  a  lot  of  salmon-eggs  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Fish-Commissioner,  Prof.  Baird.  A  few  of  the  young  salmon 
escaped  being  captured,  and  have  since  remaine'd  with  their  little 
cousins,  the  speckled  trout.  The  last  of  the  past  November,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  he  found  a  female  salmon  that  gave  ripe  spawn;  these 
eggs  were  fecundated  by  the  melt  of  a  male.  So  we  shall  have  the 
remarkable  instance  of  salmon  being  hatched  from  spawn  taken 
from  fish  that  were  hatched  and  grown  in  Wisconsin.  However 
unfavorable  this  experiment  may  possibly  prove,  we  still  have 
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enough  of  good  fish  that  we  know  will  thrive  and  abundantly  re¬ 
pay  a  hundred  fold  the  expense  of  a  state  hatching-house,  which 
would  be  conducted  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state.  The  salmon- 
trout,  carps,  white  and  black  bass,  white-fish,  and  grayling  could 
be  turned  into  the  lakes  in  great  numbers. 

If  members  of  the  legislature  were  to  visit  the  establishment  of 
A.  Palmer,  of  Boscobel,  and  H.  F.  Dousman,  of  North  Prairie,  the3r 
would  be  delighted  to  witness  the  successful  artificial  propagation 
of  fish.  Mr.  Dousman  has  now  nearly  250,000  young  trout  that 
will  be  ready  for  market  when  they  are  two  years  old.  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Dousman  hatch  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  eggs  put  into  their 
hatching-troughs — a  success  never  surpassed. 

On  account  of  a  considerable  mortality  among  a  part  of  his  fish, 
Mr.  Dousman  lately  applied  to  a  member  of  the  state  fish  commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Hoy,  who  visited  his  fish-ponds.  Science  was  sufficient 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  cause  and  remedy  found. 

If  a  private  party  raising  fish  for  market  can  make  money  by 
paying  liberally  for  such  advice,  how  much  more  should  the  state 
secure  the  time  and  services  of  its  fish  commissioners,  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  fish  interests  of  the  state. 

We  submit  this  hasty  and  ill-digested  report  for  consideration. 
We  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  and  we  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  give  all  the  information  and  aid  in  our 
power'in  furtherance  of  the  objects  embraced  therein. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  WELCH, 

A.  PALMER, 

P.  R.  HOY, 

Fish  Commissioners. 

Madison,  December ,  1874. 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS. 


THE  CURRENCY. 

VIEWS  OF  HON.  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

|  A  paper  read  before  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 

at  Boston,  March  3, 1875.] 

I  was  surprised,  gentlemen,  when  it  was  proposed  that  I  should 
make  any  suggestion  of  plans  and  methods  on  this  subject.  You 
are  most  of  you  experts — have  passed  your  lives  in  business  and 
have  studied  these  questions  for  many  years.  Of  course,  your  opin¬ 
ions  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  offer  my  suggestions  with 
sincere  deference  to  your  more  mature  judgment.  Nevertheless, 
you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  political  economy  is  a  science — if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  yet  deserves  that  name — whose  doctors  so  uniformly  disagree 
that  no  one  sage’s  opinion  is  entitled  to  any  very  great  weight.  In 
these  matters,  the  world  is,  to  a  great  extent,  still  afloat  on  the  sea 
of  experiment.  Our  late  war-experience  scattered  half  the  cob-web 
theories  that  political  economists  had  been  spinning  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Further,  many  men  of  practical  business  experience  agree  in  the 
views  I  offer  you.  Were  it  not  so,  I  should  hesitate  to  submit  them. 
These  are  men  who  have  made  fortunes  in  regular  business,  and 
what  is  far  rarer  and  more  difficult  in  this  country,  have  known 
how  to  keep  what  they  have  made. 

I  have  talked  often  on  these  matters  with  John  Nesmith,  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  under  Andrew;  a  man  who  made  a  million  in  manu¬ 
factures,  and  kept  it.  He  printed  some  portions  of  his  conclusions 
on  these  topics, — a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  He  substantially  agreed  with  me.  Governor  Bucking¬ 
ham,  of  Connecticut,  a  republican,  a  successful  business  man,  advo¬ 
cated  almost  exactly  what  I  mean  to  offer  you,  in  an  able  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  business  man  who 
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has  worked  his  way  from  nothing  to  three  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars1  worth  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  was  for 
twenty  years  a  director  of  the  best  bank  there.  He  approves  such 
a  plan  as  mine.  In  other  cities  I  meet  bankers,  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  active  and  successful  business,  who,  spite  of  interest 
on  the  other  side,  say  amen  to  us  reformers.  If  rumor  speaks  truth, 
among  the  presidents  of  the  best  money  institutions  of  New  York 
we  have  some  staunch  friends. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  say  by  way  of  preface.  I  give  little  or  no 
weight  to  the  statement  that  what  I  propose  has  never  been  tried 
in  times  past,  or,  if  attempted,  has  not  succeeded.  Our  chairman 
said  my  theory  had  been  exploded  two  hundred  years  ago.  Very 
likely.  Most  of  the  accepted  opinions  of  to-day  were  u  exploded 
two  hundred  years  ago,”  and  more  than  half  of  our  inventions  were 
tis  thoroughly  ridiculed  then  as  Stephenson’s  locomotive  was  sixty 
years  ago.  If  we  had  not  tried  again,  experiments  which  had  failed 
two  hundred  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  little  progress  in  the 
world.  Our  chairman  quoted  some  quaint  words  from  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,  Sir  Josiah  Child.  Very  wise  words  for  England 
in  1668,  from  a  man  who  also  advocated  fixing  the  rate  of  interest 
and  keeping  it  low  by  law.  At  that  time  they  held  many  opinions 
which  later  experience  has  disproved,  and  believed  many  things  im¬ 
possible  which  their  children  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
They  believed  that  a  nation  which  exported  more  than  it  imported 
was  on  the  high  road  to  bankruptc}r.  It  required  a  long  argument 
to  satisfy  many  of  them  that  a  person  who  spent  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  one  night  in  fire-works  did  not  benefit  the  country 
as  much  as  he  who  used  it  in  draining  marshes  or  manufacturing 
wool.  They  thought 

A  church  without  a  bishop, 

A  state  without  a  king, 

to  be  a  mad  dream;  fit  only  for  Plato  and  More's  Utopia.  And 
they  were  right  then  and  there.  In  Europe  at  that  day  a  republic 
was  as  impossible  as  it  is  to-day  in  Spain  or  Louisiana,  unless  out¬ 
siders  help.  That  baby  needs  a  go-cart  to  learn  to  walk.  Our  vast 
republic  would  be  impossible  without  two  hundred  years  of  common 
schools  behind  it,  and  steam  and  the  telegraph  to  help.  Times 
change.  Improvements  and  inventions  are  made.  What  was  im¬ 
possible  in  1700  is  easily  done  in  1850.  With  settled  habits,  and 
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stable  institutions,  and  men  trained  to  cooperate,  the  world  can  do 
things  now  which  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier. 

The  Jews  have  but  four  punishments — maiming,  whipping,  fines 
and  death.  The  middle  ages  in  Europe  had  no  more.  Government 
was  not  stable  enough  for  imprisonment.  Now  we  can  dispense 
with  the  gibbet  and  the  lash,  because,  as  in  France,  six  dynasties 
may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  convict,  sentenced  to  four  walls  for  life, 
never  sees  the  sun.  A  secret,  says  Emerson,  guarded  by  a  bit  of 
wafer,  goes  safely  round  the  globe.  When  Montaigue  wrote  his 
essays,  a  Frenchman  would  haye  been  mad  to  trust  his  mansion- 
house  without  drawbridge  and  sentinel.  To-day  the  county  pal¬ 
aces  of  England,  crowded  with  wealth,  are  safe  with  a  superannu¬ 
ated  housekeeper  and  a  butler  who  cannot  walk;  for  the  day  of 
the  pistol  is  over,  and 

Sovereign  Law,  the  state’s  collected  mil, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill . 

My  friend,  Colonel  Montgomery  of  Kansas,  told  me  he  never 
lighted  a  candle  in  his  log-hut,  lest  they  should  aim  successfully  at 
him  through  the  gaps.  The  same  is  the  case  to-day  with  the  hunt¬ 
ed  republicans  of  Mississippi.  Such  a  community  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  social  state  like  that  of  Vermont,  wheie  one  rarely  locks 
his  front  door,  and  where  the  great  barn  stands  all  night  open  with 
half  a  dozen  2:40  horses  inside.  Once  books  in  libraries  were 
chained  for  safety  to  the  shelf.  When  a  king  borrowed  them  he 
left  jewels  in  pawn,  or  gave  bond  to  return  the  volumes.  Now  we 
lend  20,000  volumes  a  month,  and  are  sure  a  dozen  will  cover  all 
the  losses.  I  think  we  can  trust  the  people  to-day  as  much  in  cur¬ 
rency  matters  as  we  can  in  lending  books. 

When  Pope’s  father  retired  from  business,  he  put  all  his  property 
(£20,000)  into  a  box,  and  took  out  each  day  enough  for  his  ex¬ 
penses.  If,  as  Macaulay  thinks,  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance,  then 
the  joint-stock  banks  of  England,  and  the  Scotch  banks  would  have 
been  impossible  at  that  time;  as  Bagehot  says,  they  are  now  in 
France,  for  this  very  reason.  Different  habits  prevail  among  the 
British  race  to-day,  and  the  best  system  of  banking  in  the  world  has 
become  possible  wherever  that  blood  flows. 

Railways  could  not  have  been  built  in  Elizabeth’s  day  had  any  one 
invented  them.  “  The  capital  could  not  have  been  collected,”  says 
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Bagehot — the  place  where ,  the  time  when,  decide  the  success  of 
most  of  man’s  efforts. 

The  Sandwich  glass-stock  is  equal  to  any  in  Xew  England;  its 
success  marvellous;  its  dividends  most  exhilarating.  But  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  glass  where  Edinburgh  street  now  runs  made  bank¬ 
rupts  of  two  generations.  Waltham  and  Lowell  stand  on  the  bro¬ 
ken  fortunes  of  men  who  tried,  out  of  season ,  to  make  cotton  cloth  in 
Hingham. 

My  idea  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  introduce  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  into  finance  and  he  republican  all 
through.  Surely  here,  where  our  only  justification  for  meeting,  is 
that  the  world  has  been  'mistaken  and  needs  to  grow  wiser — here  is 
no  place  to  object  to  a  theory  because  it  was  once  somewhere  ex¬ 
ploded — that  will  do  for  matters  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  al¬ 
ways  the  same  whether  at  Rome  or  in  Jerusalem,  now  and  in  the 
dark  ages.  But  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  for  the  subjects  we  here 
discuss,  viz.:  methods  and  expedients,  things  which  circumstances 
and  times,  and  the  state  of  public  intelligence,  make  possible  or  im¬ 
possible. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  improvements  in  finance  have  not  come  from 
philosophic  investigation;  but  are  devices  struck  out  by  necessity, 
at  first  unnoticed  or  decried — then  continued — then  found  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  substitute  paper  for  gold,  is  only  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  all  progress  has  uniformly  moved.  First  barter — then  money 
— then  bills  of  exchange — then  bank  bills — then  deposits  and 
checks — then  government  paper-money — all  expedients  of  which 
no  one  perceived  at  first  either  the  value  or  the  full  effects.  Our 
war  scared  us  into  the  best  currency  we  have  ever  had.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  if  wise,  will  hold  on  to  it. 

You  asked  me,  gentlemen,  to  state  my  finance  plan  for  bettering 
the  state  of  affairs.  I  have  no  preference  for  any  particular  plan. 
Among  the  half-dozen  proposed,  either  will  suit  me  if  it  secures 
three  things. 

1st.  Take  from  the  national  banks  all  right  to  issue  bills. 

2d.  Let  the  nation  itself  supply  a  currency  ample  for  all  our 
needs. 

3d.  Reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  object  to  in  all  plans;  that  is,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  a  specie  basis — impossible,  no  matter  how  hard  we 
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try  for  it;  and  injurious  if  possible.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  shall 
ever  seriously  attempt  it.  Time  and  circumstances  will  make 
greenbacks  equal  to  gold — yes,  better  than  gold.  But  this  country 
will  never,  I  think,  seriously  set  about  restoring  a  specie  basis  as  a 
distinct  object  of  effort.  Specie  basis  was  a  very  good  method  when 
trade  was  small  and  interchange  of  produce  was  slack.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  a  relative  of  mine  was  able  to  get  from  Boston 
to  Albany  in  his  own  vehicle  in  three  weeks.  It  would  not  answer 
at  all  now  to  give  up  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  and  confine 
ourselves  to  such  carriages  and  roads.  There  is  not  gold  enough 
in  the  world,  or  at  any  rate  not  enough  available  for  currency,  to 
support  the  business  of  this  generation.  You  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  move  the  wheat  crop  of  the  West  in  ox-carts.  Our  fathers 
banked  advantageously  enough  with  gold  and  silver  only  as  a  basis. 
The  vast  needs  of  to-day  require  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  ot 
every  other  secure  and  unchanging  species  of  property. 

Evidently,  if  any  nation  could  hold  to  a  specie  basis,  England 
could;  since  she  is  the  treasury  where  all  the  world  deposits  its 
wealth.  Yet,  after  deliberately  arranging  her  whole  system  only 
thirty  years  ago  (in  1844),  she  has  been  obliged  to  violate  her  mon¬ 
ey  laws  three  times  since, — three  times  in  thirty  years, — otherwise, 
as  Bagehot  allows,  the  banking  (that  is,  the  discount)  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  “would  have  failed.”  If  the  latest  and 
best  writer  on  Lombard  street  can  be  trusted,  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  itself  could  not  keep  to  a  specie  basis  and  live,  if  the  commercial 
world  did  not  believe  the  British  government  would  always  save  it 
from  any  and  all  dangers,  at  all  costs.  It  is  hardly  sarcasm  to  say 
that  in  this  country  a  merchant  could  always  get  specie  of  the 
banks  when  he  did  not  want  it,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  when  he  did. 
This  vaunted  theory  of  specie  basis  may  be  described  as  a  thing 
which  continues  to  exist,  only  because  men  desert  it  whenever  it  is 
tried,  and  go  back  to  it  when  there  is  no  trouble.  I  mean  no  disre¬ 
spect  certainly  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  advocate  this  specie 
basis.  I  will  not  call  it  as  an  able  New  Jersey  man  does,  “bank¬ 
ruptcy  organized,”  or  as  western  indignation  stamps  it,  a  “fraud.” 
I  will  not  style  it  as  John  Earl  Williams,  one  of  the  ablest  of  New 
York  bank  presidents,  does,  “sewing  new  cloth  into  old  garments.” 
[  will  not  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  attempts  of  banks  of  issue  and 
deposit  to  keep  to  specie  paying  “always  have  been,  and  in  the  na- 
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ture  of  things  always  must  be,  a  failure.”  But  you  will  let  me  say 
that,  in  view  of  its  constant  and  habitual  failure,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  I  should  think  the  friends  of  this  theory 
would,  like  Cicero’s  soothsayers,  laugh  when  they  look  each  other 
in  the  face.  We  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for  doubting  until  its 
advocates  can  show  us  some  nation  which  has  tried  it  and  not  been 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payment,  or  to  save  specie  payment  by 
breaking  its  own  laws  at  least  three  times  in  every  fifty  years. 

After  we  have  established  gold  as  money,  it  still  continues  of 
course,  to  fluctuate  as  a  commodity,  and  further,  it  fluctuates,  be¬ 
sides  and  especially,  as  money.  As  Bagehot  reminds  us  (Lombard 
St.  120)  u  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  greater  than 
those  in  the  value  of  most  other  commodities.  At  times  there  is 
an  excessive  pressure  to  borrow  it  and  at  times  an  excessive 
pressure  to  lend  it  and  so  the  price  is  forced  up  and  down.” 
During  our  late  rebellion,  gold  fluctuated  more  than  any 
other  commodity  except  cotton,  and  yet  we  insist  on  making 
gold  our  standard,  and  tying  ourselves  to  this  floating  mass  as  our 
sheet  anchor,  like  Sinbad,  who  anchored  on  a  whale.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  committed  a  great  folly,  one  that  deranged  the  prices  of  all 
our  products,  when  it  compelled  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  it 
in  gold.  That  act  raised  the  price  of  gold — gave  it  an  artificial 
stimulus,  and  of  course  raised  the  real  price  of  every  article  in  the 
country.  If  government  should  order  twenty  millions  worth  of 
iron,  that  demand  would  stimulate  every  trade  in  the  country  and 
raise  prices  in  all  of  them.  Coal,  corn,  boots,  hats,  meat,  would  all  go 
up,  and  even  newspapers  would  make  money  advertising  for  the 
crowds  of  new  laborers  needed.  But  that  would  be  a  healthy  and 
useful  stimulus.  At  the  end  of  the  year  government  would  have 
twenty  million  dollars’  worth  of  iron,  for  rails  or  ironclads.  So  if 
government  should  order  every  man  to  put  a  pound  of  butter  on 
the  top  of  his  house,  and  when  it  grew  rancid,  or  melted,  replace  it 
with  a  fresh  one,  that  order  would  stimulate  and  raise  prices  in  ev¬ 
ery  branch  of  business,  but  it  would  be  a  useless  and  wasteful 
stimulus.  The  nation  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  have,  in  return 
for  this  great  expense,  only  a  lot  of  comparatively  worthless  grease. 
In  making  the  useless  arrangement  of  demanding  its  debts  in  gold, 
government  gave  a  useless  and  harmful  stimulus  to  gold,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  all  other  products.  Only  evil  and  waste  have  resulted. 
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Government  has  to-day  nothing  to  show  for  it,  while  the  people 
have  been  unnecessarily  burdened. 

The  greatest  folly  of  our  government  was  issuing  gold  bonds 
while  our  currency  was  paper.  Gold  attracted  the  trade  of  Europe 
and  so  developed  her  industry  and  supported  her  laborers.  If  our 
bonds  had  been  payable  in  paper  only,  their  issue  would  have  devel¬ 
oped  our  industry,  supported  our  working-men  and  helped  us  bear 
the  expenses  of  our  war. 

Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  gold  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  the  currency,  every  attempt  to  maks  it  so,  to  attract  it  and  keep 
it  in  the  country,  unnessarily  raises  its  price  and  that  of  all  other 
goods  in  consequence;  and  is  a  useless  burden  on  the  world’s  labor. 
If  it  be  possible  to  arrange  a  safe,  currency  without  gold,  it  is  the  first 
and  highest  duty  of  political  economy  to  find  out  the  way.  Even  Ri¬ 
cardo,  the  high  priest  of  the  bullionists,  the  father  of  the  present 
British  system,  allows  this.  He  says: 

“  A  regulated  paper  currency  is  so  great  an  improvement  in  com¬ 
merce  that  I  should  greatly  regret  if  prejudice  should  induce  us  to 
return  to  a  S3Tstem  of  less  utility.  The  introduction  of  the  precious 
metals,  for  the  purposes  of  money,  may  with  truth  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  the  improvement  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  with 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science,  we  discover  that  it 
would  be  another  improvement  to  banish  them  again  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  to  which,  during  the  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  been  so 
advantageously  appl ied.” 

The  plan  I  have  to  offer  has  no  claim  to  originality.  Increas¬ 
ing  thousands  have  already  urged  almost  every  item  of  it.  No  man 
studies  this  subject  without  feeling  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Kellogg. 
So  much,  gentlemen  who  doubted  some  of  his  propositions  must  al¬ 
low  me  to  say. 

Let  me  take  my  first  item  from  the  bullionists,  [  Bowen.  Bowlby, 
Wilson,  John  Earl  Williams,  and  many  others.] 

1st.  Take  from  national  banks  all  right  to  issue  bills  and  oblige 
them  to  return  what  bills  they  have  within  a  reasonable  time. 

To  this  I  add,  receive  the  present  greenbacks  at  first  for  one-half 
of  all  debts  due  the  government,  and,  in  time,  for  all  debts  so  due. 

This  course  would  put  greenbacks  on  a  par  with  gold  very  soon. 
It  would  secure  the  government  enough  gold  to  meet  its  obliga- 
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tions  until  that  happened.  If,  in  the  interval,  there  should  be  any 
slight  deficiency,  we  could  afford  to  buy  gold.  The  gain  from 
other  parts  of  the  plan  would  abundantly  cover  such  expense. 

I  know  the  nation’s  pledge  to  its  creditors  touching  this  revenue, 
to  be  claimed  in  gold.  We  must  arrange  with  them  to  have  this 
contract  altered.  The  gain  to  us  is  worth  the  effort  and  cost. 

2d.  Allow  any  person  to  do  what  banks  are  now  allowed  to  do — 
that  is,  deposit  national  bonds  and  receive  from  the  nation  greenbacks 
in  exchange;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  such  depositor  shall 
receive  the  full  amount  of  the  bond,  and  pay  for  the  use  of  such 
greenbacks  three  or  four  (3  or  4)  per  cent,  per  annum,  whichever 
rate  is  thought  best.  Why  should  not  an  individual  be  allowed  to 
borrow  greenbacks  on  a  bond  as  well  as  banks  be  allowed  to  do  so? 
Why  should  either  of  them  be  allowed  this  privilege  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it?  Even  Mr.  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  report  of  1861,  doubt¬ 
ed  the  rightfulness  of  this  enormous  u  loan  to  banks  without  inter¬ 
est.  ”  By  it  the  people  lose  more  than  fifteen  millions  annually. 

In  my  opinion,  our  present  system  is  a  one-sided  device — not  to 
say,  trick —  by  which  capital  gets  uniform  advantage  over  business 
and  labor.  Capitalist  journals  clamor  about  u  inflation,”  and  im¬ 
periously  demand  contraction.  They  frighten  men  to  death  with 
pictures  of  ruin  if  the  present  currency,  (i.  e.,  800  million  green¬ 
backs)  is  allowed  to  exist.  At  the  same  time,  capital  adds  to  or 
takes  from  this  bank-bill  currency  1000  millions  of  dollars  at  its 
owrn  mere  will  and  pleasure.  The  New  York  clearing  house  uses 
checks  to  the  amount  of  100  millions  a  day — a  currency  they  create 
without  asking  any  one’s  leave.  Further,  by  a  system  of  balances, 
they  make  less  than  four  dollars  do  the  work  of  100  dollars;  that 
is,  as  isolated  men  need  to  use  dollars.  Mr.  Baird’s  argument  on  this 
point  has  never  been  answered.  Our  present  system  is  only  a  tool 
of  capitalists,  and  acts  in  their  hands  on  the  familiar  principle  of 
u  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.”  They  can  inflate,  they  can  contract, 
as  suits  their  interest.  Business  waits  until  they  allow  Congress  to 
legislate  some  scanty  morsel  of  relief. 

I  make  no  complaint,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  currency  enough, 
such  as  it  is.  My  complaint  is,  that  a  money  clique,  interested  in 
high  rates  of  interest,  makes  and  unmakes,  lessens  or  enlarges  our 
currency  as  it  pleases.  I  want  the  business  men  of  the  nation  to 
hold  this  helm. 
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3d.  Perhaps  not  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  it  seems  best,  allow  land¬ 
holders  the  same  privileges  as  bond-holders.  Let  them  borrow  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  their  improved  land  in  greenbacks  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest ;  the  value  set  on  the  land  to  be  the  average  of  what 
it  has  been  appraised  for  taxes  during  the  last  ten  years;  the  interest 
to  be  discounted  at  the  time  of  the  loan. 

Of  course  I  know  all  the  cheap  and  easy  sarcasm  of  the  press. 
But  paper  pellets  never  killed  anything.  I  know,  too,  the  words 
you  are  ready  to  fling  at  me, — “John  Law’s  bank,”  and  French 
assignats. 

But  the  world  can  now  actually  do  many  things  sanguine  John  Law 
never  even  dreamed  of  proposing.  And  that  this  stable,  law-abiding 
and  settled  nation  must  not  attempt  a  certain  thing  one  way  because 
revolutionary  France — a  maniac  standing  on  a  volcano — failed  when 
she  tried  it  in  another  way,  seems  to  me  anything  but  logic.  Even 
Bowen  allows,  quoting  Laing,  “that  every  country  has  a  political 
economy  of  its  own,  suited  to  its  physical  circumstances  and  to  the 
character,  habits,  and  institutions  of  its  people.” 

4th.  Allow  these  borrowers  to  return  such  greenbacks  at  any  time 
and  have  their  land  or  bonds  released  to  them.  Any  other  holder  of 
greenbacks  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  them  and  have  in  their  stead 
a  national  bond  bearing  the  same  interest  before  mentioned.  The 
principal  of  such  bonds  to  be  paid  in  gold,  say  thirty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  years  hence. 

This  interchangeability  of  notes  and  bonds  was  a  method  origin¬ 
ally  suggested  by  Edward  Kellogg,  of  New  York.  It  has  been  since 
approved  by  Spinner,  Carey,  Williams,  Greeley,  a  score  of  bank 
presidents,  and  many  Bullionists.  The  method  closely  resembles 
the  British  Ex-chequer  Bills,  which  the  trial  of  a  century  has  ap¬ 
proved. 

This  convertibility  has  been  well  called  by  Mr.  Williams  “a  ma¬ 
chine  acting  automatically,  taking  up  or  letting  out  currency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  supply  and  demand.”  It  has  been  correctly  styled  by 
Groom  “a  subtle  principle  that  will  regulate  the  movements  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  commerce  as  accurately  as  the  motion  of  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  is  regulated  by  its  governor.” 

5th.  These  new  greenbacks  should  read  simply,  “The  Unit-ed 
States  of  America.  One  dollar.  Or,  “The  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  promise  to  pay — dollars  in  bonds,”  etc..,  etc. 
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The  result  of  such  a  system  would  be: — 

First — to  redeem  and  destroy  the  present  greenbacks,  and  thus 
silence  the  complaint  that  government  does  not  keep  faith  in  the 
matter  of  their  redemption;  and  also  to  reduce  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt  to  about  3  per  cent.  Suppose  the  nation  thus  issues 
(lends)  $1,200,000,000  of  currency,  then  it  will  receive  over  $40,- 
000,000  interest.  The  annual  interest  on  our  debt  is  now,  in  round 
numbers,  $100,000,000.  Subtract  $40,000,000  from  this  and  it 
leaves  us  to  pay  $60,000,000  annually,  which  is  less  than  4  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  debt.  Twelve  hundred  millions  of  currency  would  be 
no  extravagant  estimate.  We  have  more  than  this  amount  of  what 
is  really  currency  now,  since  bills  of  exchange  and  checks  are  real¬ 
ly  currency  in  their  nature  and  effects  as  much  as  greenbacks  are. 

The  bank  loans  are,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,000,000.  Green¬ 
backs  and  national  bank  currency  are  about  $800,000,000 — $1,800,- 
000,000  in  all. 

Under  my  plan  we  should  have  fewer  checks  and  bills  of  exchange 
and  more  greenbacks.  But  if  we  had  these  $1,200,000,000  of  green¬ 
backs,  and  besides  the  same  amount  of  bills  and  checks  as  now,  it 
would  be  no  ill  and  no  wonder.  France,  an  old  rich  nation,  thor¬ 
oughly  developed,  has  now  twice  the  amount  of  national  currency 
per  head  that  we  have.  A  new  and  undeveloped  nation  like  our¬ 
selves  ought  to  have  twice  the  amount  per  head  that  France  has. 
Hence  if  our  greenbacks  were  trebled  it  would  be  well. 

For  every  dollar  of  them  issued  there  would  be  a  dollar’s  value 
deposited  with  or  pledged  to  the  nation. 

Do  you  say,  we  should  be  flooded  with  paper?  I  ask  who  would 
keep  it  unless  it  was  worth  to  him  more  than  4  per  cent.?  The 
moment  it  ceased  to  do  him  that  good  he  would  exchange  for  bonds. 
Do  you  say  this  power  to  increase  the  currency  is  too  dangerous  to 
be  trusted  to  the  business  men  of  the  country?  I  ask,  in  reply,  is 
it  any  safer  to  trust  it,  as  it  is  trusted  now,  to  bank  directors?  A 
hundred  men  in  New  York  can  contract  or  inflate  at  pleasure.  The 
New  York  city  banks  alone  increased  the  currency  about  3,000,000 
($2,957,200)  in  one  month,  September,  1874!  I  object  to  trusting 
this  great  power  to  capitalists  and  money  dealers  exclusively.  I 
prefer  to  associate  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  nation  in 
that  partnership.  They  surely  know  how  much  money  they  need 
better  than  any  guardians  can  tell  them.  That  is  democratic 
doctrine. 
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Bonamy  Price  says: — 

uHow  many  hats  are  wanted  in  the  nation?  Count  the  heads. 
Hatters  do  not  make  hats  on  the  principle  of  ten  apiece.  How 
many  ships  are  wanted  between  Eng'land  and  America?  Count  the 
passengers.  How  many  pairs  of  shoes?  Count  the  pairs  of  feet. 
It  is  just  so  with  bank-notes;  more  will  not  circulate  than  are 
wanted.” 

Are  banks  any  more  competent  to  count  the  heads,  the  passen¬ 
gers  or  the  feet,  than  the  men  who  own  the  heads  and  the  feet  and 
are  the  passengers? 

Over  the  well-known  and  deservedly  trusted  initials  of  J.  S.  R., 
we  read  in  J.  M.  Forbes1  Financial  Record  for  June,  1874:  “If 
money  is  to  be  the  real  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value, 
you  can  no  more  determine  by  legislation  how  much  money  a  com¬ 
munity  needs,  or  can  have,  than  how  many  horses,  or  coaches,  or 
cars,  or  railroads,  or  yard-sticks.  Whoever  wants  it  will,  of  course, 
have  it,  if  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it, — otherwise  he  must  do  with¬ 
out  it.11 

Good  sound  democratic  doctrine  that — from  abullionist,  too.  Who 
can  settle  about  horses,  coaches,  cars  and  yard-sticks  better  than 
the  makers  and  users  of  them  ? 

There  is  a  curious  oversight  in  this  cry  of  inflation.  We  forget 
that  the  nation  doubles  its  population  in  thirty  years;  that  it  adds, 
therefore,  something  like  a  million  to  its  population  annually.  Of 
course  the  sufficient  currency  of  1870  must  be  too  small  for  1876; 
yet  because  we  have  more  currency  now  than  in  1860,  men  hold  up 
hands  of  horror  and  cry  “  Inflation.11  What  mother  ever  tries  to 
force  on  a  boy  of  twelve  years  the  jacket  made  for  him  when  he  was 
six?  If  he  should  resist  the  cramping  and  demand  ampler  meas¬ 
ures,  would  there  be  any  reason  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
aunts,  to  clamor  him  down  with  the  cry  of  “  Inflation?” 

Do  you  say  prices  would  rise?  Agreed.  Not  in  proportion, 
however,  to  the  loans;  that  is  a  fallacy  which  Tooke’s  History  of 
Prices  and  Gibbons’  Table  of  Prices  disprove.  Wages  would  rise; 
so  would  raw  products.  All  manufactured  articles  would  finally 
fall. 

As  to  this  matter  of  prices  and  currency,  every  one  knows  that 
the  price  of  an  article  here  is  fixed  by  its  price  in  the  central  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world, — in  Liverpool  and  London.  If  flour  is  cheaper  in 
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Liverpool  than  in  New  York,  we  import  it  till  prices  become  equal. 
If  flour  is  dearer  in  Liverpool  than  in  New  York,  we  export  it  until 
prices  grow  equal.  The  same  rule  applies  to  iron,  coal,  wool,  gold. 
Of  course  we  put  tariffs  out  of  the  question.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  trade.  Tariffs  are  artificial  arrangements. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  price  in  Liverpool  fixes  our 
price,  and  that  the  price  in  Liverpool  is  fixed  by  the  state  of  the 
world.  Now  look  at  the  effect  of  currency.  Did  all  the  assignats 
France  issued  affect  the  price  of  a  hat  in  London?  Did  all  the 
paper  the  confederacy  wasted  in  printing  money  affect  the  price  of 
a  hat  in  New  York?  Of  course  not.  Does  our  currency  now  affect 
the  price  of  flour  in  Liverpool?  Only  in  a  very  remote  degree. 
And  as  Liverpool  prices  fix  ours,  our  currency  can  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  permanent  effect  on  real  prices. 

To  show  how  little  our  note  currency  has  to  do  with  prices  (the 
price  of  gold  primarily  and  other  prices  in  consequence),  look  at 
Carey's  “Letters  to  Secretary  Bristow/'  pp.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

The  currency,  however,  was  then  (during  the  war),  as  we  are  now 
constantly  assured,  greatly  depreciated,  gold  having  commanded 
heavy  premiums,  as  certainly  had  been  the  case.  How  little,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  had  been  the  connection  between  the  supply  of  circula¬ 
ting  notes  and  those  premiums  it  is  proposed  now  to  show,  as 
follows : 

At  the  close  of  1862  the  Government  circulation  amounted  to 
little  less  than  $300,000,000.  As  yet  the  state  bank  circulation  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed;  and  to  obtain  the  actual  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lating  notes,  it  is  needed  now  to  add  to  the  above  the  sum  of 
$180,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  $580,000,000.  We  have  here  a  pro¬ 
digious  and  most  rapid  increase,  and  yet  the  gold  premium  had 
scarcely  passed  beyond  33. 

Two  months  later,  in  February,  1863,  it  stood  at  71,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  increase  in  the  circulating  modium.  In  July  the 
greenbacks  had  largely  increased,  their  amount  having  reached 
$400,000,000,  the  premium  meanwhile  falling  to  24.  At  the  close 
of  that  year  the  legal-tenders  in  circulation  had  reached  $500,000,000, 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  $200,000,000,  attended  with  a  decline  of 
premium  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.;  the  February  premium  of 
71  having  been  replaced  by  the  December  one  of  51. 

The  following  year,  1864.  exhibits  in  June  an  emission  of  com- 
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pound  interest  legal-tender  notes  attended  with  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  from  190  in  May  to  257  in  August,  and  a  decline  to  218  in 
December. 

Five  months  later,  in  May,  the  premium  had  fallen  to  28,  and 
this  without  even  the  slightest  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lating  notes  in  use.  In  the  following  October,  although  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  notes  on  hand,  and  therefore  out  of  circulation,  had  become, 
{is  then  stated  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  very  large,  the 
premium  had  risen  to  46.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is,  as  I 
conceive,  no  possibility  of  exhibiting  any  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  gold  and  the  circulating  note. 

As  difficult  would  it  be  to  exhibit  any  such  connection  with  the 
prices  of  commodities  of  home  production,  all  changes  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  having  resulted  from  circumstances  wholly  apart  from  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  notes.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  were  high,  for  the  reason 
that  a  cotton  and  wool  famine  had  been  brought  about.  Labor  was 
high  because  of  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures  consequent 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy,  and  upon  the  demands  of 
the  government  for  service  in  the  field.  Meat  of  every  kind  was 
higher  because  of  the  vast  demand  caused  by  millions  of  men  in 
arms.  Horses  were  higher  because  of  army  demands,  and  so  was 
it  with  hundreds  of  other  commodities  that  could  be  named.  Real 
estate,  however,  remained  unaffected;  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
houses  in  Philadelphia,  having  been  purchased  as  cheaply  as  could 
have  been  the  case  before  the  greenback  idea  had  first  been  started. 

From  that  day  (1865)  to  the  present,  there  has  been  an  incessant 
war  upon  the  money  of  the  many,  the  circulating  note,  leaving 
wholly  out  of  view  the  action  of  money  known  by  the  name  of 
“deposits,”  by  means  of  which  the  few  are  enabled  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  who  need  to  live  by  exercise  of  their  physical 
and  mental  powers.  Fierce  as  has  been  the  war,  so  slight  has  been 
its  effect,  that  at  the  date  of  the  crisis  in  September  of  last  year, 
the  circulating  notes  in  use,  with  gold  at  15,  were  greater  in  amount 
than  they  had  been  in  1864  with  gold  at  250,  the  total  having  been 
$759,000,000.  Making  from  this,  deductions  similar  to  those  made 
by  the  comptroller  in  1865,  the  net  amount  may  he  taken  at 
$600,000,000,  or  about  $13  dollars  per  head,  being  but  $1.51  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  of  1862. 

Second — The  second  result  of  this  system  would  be,  that  neither 
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the  Bank  of  England  nor  any  ring  there  or  here  could  disturb  our 
currency  by  a  corner  in  gold  or  greenbacks.  We  should  be  beyond 
such  interference. 

Third — In  time,  capitalists  will  invest  in  such  bonds,  since,  in 
conformity  to  their  present  theories,  these  bonds  will  at  last  be  paid 
in  gold. 

Fourth — We  develop  our  new  country  by  having  money  abund¬ 
ant  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  can  thus  compete  with  any  nation 
without  a  protective  tariff. 

Why  cannot  we  now  compete  with  Scotland  in  ship-building,  or 
with  the  Welch  in  making  rails?  Not  because  of  our  rate  of 
wages  or  our  high  tariff.  These  are  not  the  only  causes.  Thomas 
Brassey,  the  largest  employer  of  labor,  perhaps,  in  this  century, 
proves  (see  his  life)  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build  railways  in  Asia  and 
Hungar}%  by  carrying  there  English  workmen,  at  fifty  cents  a  day, 
than  by  employing  natives  on  the  spot  at  only  ten  cents  a  day.  It 
is  not  the  rate  of  wages  alone  that  cripples  our  manufacturers  and 
our  western  development.  It  is  because  our  dead  capital — lands, 
buildings  and  machinery — is  worth  here  10  and  12  per  cent. 
Abroad  it  is  worth  on  an  average  4  per  cent,  and  we  work  at  a  con¬ 
stant  disadvantage  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  year  by  year. 

It  is  not  England’s  cheap  labor  that  enables  her  to  undersell  us. 
It  is  her  cheap  machinery  begotten  of  cheap  money. 

In  Holland  since  1790  interest  has  been  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 
Four  thousand  million  of  British  consols  give  3  or  3^  per  cent.  The 
Bank  of  England  divides  less  than  4  per  cent.  Four  or  at  most  five 
per  cent,  may  be  fairly  called  the  common  interest  in  England.  Bage- 
says:  “Interest  in  England  is  not  5  per  cent,  on  the  average.” 
If  the  nation  lent  money  at  4  per  cent,  every  man  who  owned  a 
bond  or  any  improved  land  could  get  it  at  that  rate;  others  would 
obtain  it  at  second  hand  of  capitalists,  who,  taking  it  of  govern¬ 
ment,  would  let  it  out  at  an  advance.  But  competition  would  keep 
that  advance  small.  Where  there  was  no  extra  risk  money  could 
be  always  had  for  less  than  6  per  cent,  or  even  five  probably. 

Give  our  eastern  manufacturers  and  our  western  landholders 
money  at  4  or  5  per  cent.,  and  we  can  then  defy  the  competition  of 
the  world.  Keep  your  revenue  tariff  to  pay  the  debt.  Abolish  its 
protective  element  at  once.  I  waive  entirely,  so  far  as  our  home 
currency  is  concerned,  all  abortive  attempts  to  keep  a  gold  basis. 
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We  have  never  really  had  one.  We  have  only  pretended  to  have 
one.  One  dollar  in  gold  to  five  or  seven  in  paper  is  no  real  gold  basis. 
We  have  pretended  it  was,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  happened  in¬ 
evitably  that  the  moment  confidence  ceased  the  banks  have  always 
suspended  specie  payments.  Just  at  the  moment  we  needed  specie 
we  could  not  get  it  of  the  banks.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  keep  up 
this  sham  an}r  longer. 

English  economists  may  well  clamor  for  gold  and  silver  as  the 
sole  basis  for  banking.  With  them  two-thirds  of  their  national 
wealth  is  floating — only  one-third  fixed.  They  can  afford  to  deal, 
in  arranging  currency,  with  only  floating  wealth.  They  have  more 
than  enough  of  it.  Here  two-thirds  of  our  national  wealth  is  fixed, 
and  only  one-third  floating.  That  England  was  not  undone  by  the 
Suez  canal,  she  owes  to  the  amount  of  her  floating  capital  and  her 
prompt  way  of  using  it.  This  is  an  important  distinction  in  set¬ 
tling  the  financial  policy  of  a  nation.  Evidently  if  we  would  avail 
ourselves  to  the  full  of  all  our  strength  we  must  use  fixed  property 
— 'land,  &c. — -to  aid  our  currency  and  banking  methods.  Other¬ 
wise  we  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  our  right  hands  chained. 

Even  Bullionist  Bowen  allows  that  without  irredeemable  paper- 
money,  England  could  not  have  conquered  Napoleon;  that  paper- 
notes  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  kept  her  working-men  em¬ 
ployed,  gave  them  ease  under  almost  incredible  taxes,  and  secured 
to  trade  unexampled  prosperity.  Our  late  war  tells  the  same  story. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  never  able  to  learn  the  lesson. 

As  for  our  international  currency  we  must  remember  that  a  debtor 
nation  is  always  the  slave  of  his  creditor.  Our  slavery  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  seen  in  the  fear  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  swamp 
Mr.  Boutwell’s  syndicate  if  he  did  not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
bank.  In  consequence  of  this  dependence  a  debtor  nation  should 
separate  entirely  its  national  currency  from  its  international  cur¬ 
rency,  in  order  to  save  its  home-system  from  foreign  interference. 
I  propose,  therefore,  one  system  of  currency  for  home  use,  and  an¬ 
other,  entirely  distinct,  for  use  between  ourselves  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

We  must  remember  that  our  coin  is  worth  nothing  abroad  as 
coin.  “Bullion  is  the  ‘cash’  of  international  trade;  paper  curren¬ 
cies  are  of  no  use  there,  and  coins  pass  only  as  they  contain  more 
or  less  bullion."  Bagehot,  p.  44.  Our  coin  is  received  abroad  only 
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as  so  much  merchandise,  according  to  its  purity  and  price  in  the 
market,  like  wheat.  Still,  as  gold  is  a  convenient  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  on  many  accounts,  and  at  present  is  so  received  by  the 
world,  our  government  will  help  merchants  to  use  it.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  government  will  certify  by  its  stamp  the  weight  and 
purity  of  gold  bars  sent  to  its  mints,  and  government  will  keep 
gold  deposited  with  it  by  merchants,  and  give  certificates  for  its 
amount  and  value.  Such  certificates  may  be  used  here  and  abroad, 
thus  enabling  the  merchants  to  save  the  cost  and  risk  of  carrying 
gold  to  and  fro,  and  the  expense  of  insurance.  In  this  way  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  merchants  with  certificates  which  will  soon  be  of  the  same 
use  and  value  as  gold  itself,  whether  in  the  form  of  bars  or  coin.  If 
any  one  doubts  whether  the  government  is  honest  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  such  power,  I  answer  it  is  as  honest  as  the  national 
banks  who  now  wield  these  powers.  We  must  trust  such  power 
somewhere.  We  can  detect  and  punish  and  prevent  misdoing  more 
quickly  in  the  government  than  we  can  in  money  corporations 
shielded  by  privacy. 

There  are  doubtless  some  special  kinds  of  business  so  profitable 
that  men  engaged  in  them  can  afford  to  pay  10  and  12  per  cent. 
But  I  am  sure  that  business  men  will  support  me  in  saying  that 
business  in  general — the  average  business  of  the  country — cannot 
be  carried  on  with  profit  while  money  is  at  7  per  cent,  or  much 
above. 

You  must  therefore  lessen  the  rate  of  interest,  either  by  attract¬ 
ing  foreign  capital  here,  or  by  inventing  some  new  way  to  make 
freer  use  of  all  we  have,  of  every  kind.  Only  thus  can  the  laboring 
and  trading  class  prosper.  Such  reduction  of  interest  would  have 
saved  the  North  from  present  wholesale  bankruptcy;  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  industry  of  the  South  it  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent 
the  political  troubles  there  which  loom  so  darkly  over  our  future. 

28  a 
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DRESS. 

BY  JOHN  BASCOM,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  naturally  feel  a  certain  diffidence,  a 
fear  of  offence,  in  scattering  criticisms  as  freely  as  I  must  among 
my  audience  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  dress.  My  apology  is,  I 
strike  an  honest  stroke  straight  before  me,  and  can  do  no  otherwise 
than  mean  the  person  I  hit.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that 
I  am  but  one  among  a  hundred;  }Tou  can,  at  any  moment,  fall 
hack  on  your  reserved  right  to  tear  in  pieces  and  spurn  what  I 
have  written,  as  something  set  down  either  in  ignorance  or  inso¬ 
lence  or  both.  Let  us  trust,  however,  that  the  truth  will  suf¬ 
fer  no  damage  between  us;  but  that  while,  like  an  angel  of  strength 
it  may  bestow  some  lusty  whacks  on  all  shoulders,  it  will  slowly  drive 
us  one  and  all  into  obedience;  knight  us  one  and  all  in  its  order 
of  honor.  That  which  most  occupies  our  thoughts,  we  sometimes 
carefully  keep  hack  from  our  lips,  suppressing  in  speech,  as  unim¬ 
portant,  things  which  the  free  and  secret  forces  of  the  mind  have 
pronounced  of  greatest  moment  b}*  dwelling  on  them  with  habitual 
solicitude.  The  formal  declaration  is  held  aloof  from  the  hidden 
opinions  only  that  these  may  be  cherished  with  less  contradiction 
and  disturbance,  and  that  we  need  not  blush  at  feelings  which  for 
us  have  no  other  wrong  than  that  of  publicity.  We  frequently 
deal  thus  with  our  affections,  and  hide  them  out  of  sight  by  an 
assumed  indifference  most  untrue  to  them.  So,  also,  we  reserve 
from  discussion  the  subject  of  dress,  speaking  of  it  as  a  trivial  theme, 
scarcely  to  be  inquired  into  with  severity,  or  pursued  with  sober 
purpose;  yet  belie  our  neglect  by  thinking  more  of  it,  and  doing 
more  in  reference  to  it,  than  in  behalf  of  any  one  of  all  the  grave, 
w'ise  subjects  we  habitually  return  to  in  discussion.  We  eschew 
thought  on  this  topic,  not  because  we  have  practically  declared  it 
an  unimportant  one,  but  because,  having  wrapped  about  it  all  the 
petty  affections  and  vanities  of  the  soul,  we  feel  instantly  uncom- 
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fortable  and  disturbed  at  any  prospective  denunciation  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  our  opinion.  The  plea  of  neglect  involved  in  the  triviality 
of  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  soul’s  deceits,  by  which  it  reserves  to 
itself  without  intrusion,  this  stalking-ground  of  its  minor  amours 
and  passions. 

Few  themes  are  more  important  than  this  of  dress,  if  we  are  to 
measure  importance  either  by  the  labor  involved,  the  time  occupied, 
the  thought  occasioned,  or  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  on  charac¬ 
ter.  In  all  these  particulars,  dress,  among  the  concomitants  of  life,  is 
chief;  is  the  least  simple  and  the  most  vexatious  want.  Food,  shel¬ 
ter  and  dress  are  the  primitive  necessities,  and  though  dress  comes 
latest  as  least  urgent,  it  soon,  in  civilized  communities,  presents  a 
variety,  importunity  and  constancy  of  claims  which,  all  the  elements 
of  influence  considered,  make  it  the  most  productive  of  the  three  in 
personal  characteristics  and  social  effects. 

The  invention  of  Christian  communities — and  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  as  opposed  to  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  ones,  have  no  more 
obvious,  ostensible  mark  than  the  multiplicity,  variety  and  odd  dis¬ 
tortion  of  their  garments — is  kept  at  constant  tension  to  devise 
fresh  fabrics,  modify  patterns,  and  work  changing  novelties  into  the 
web,  or  coloring,  or  form  of  their  dress.  A  slight  success  is  an  in¬ 
come;  a  notable  success,  a  fortune.  The  terms  by  which  these  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  ingenious,  untiring  and  ever-changing  art  are  desig¬ 
nated,  constitute  a  dialect  by  themselves,  and  a  fashionable  periodi¬ 
cal,  treating  of  materials  and  styles,  is  untelligible  to  the  merely 
English  scholar.  Nor  does  the  knowledge  of  one  season  answer  for 
the  next.  Each  year  takes  up  the  problem  of  growing  complexity  as 
much  as  possible  in  an  independent  way;  and  feels  the  fashion  near¬ 
est  to  it  only  as  the  latest  and  strongest  repulsion. 

A  wardrobe  fairly  representing  the  fashions  of  our  times  would 
be  found  to  touch  or  gather  in  a  vast  variety  of  industries;  to 
have  drawn  from  all  nationalities,  and  every  grade  of  civilization, 
and  hold  in  leash  every  form  of  extreme  service;  hunters  in  north¬ 
ern  forests  and  in  tropical  deserts,  divers  in  the  sea,  Brazilian  slaves, 
and  needle-women,  in  whom  highest  luxury  and  deepest  poverty 
touch  each  other  with  constant  out-cry  on  our  civilization. 

It  is  a  common  plea  in  behalf  of  luxuries  that  they  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  poor  and  so  aid  them.  It  seems  strange  that  as  a  rule 
the  most  costlv  articles  make  the  stingiest  returns  to  labor.  Wit- 
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ness  corals,  diamonds,  cashmere  shawls,  India  shawls,  tapestry 
needle-work,  lace;  hold  these  last  fabrics  to  the  light  and  the  skele¬ 
ton  hand  of  death  will  be  seen  to  have  wrought  in  them,  tracing  in 
their  web  and  woof  as  a  water-mark  the  curses  of  outraged  humanity. 

A  ship  of  war,  a  great  merchant-man  making  ready  for  a  cruise 
around  the  globe,  would  hardly  in  their  outfit  make  such  claims 
on  the  market,  worry  so  many  importers,  perplex  so  many  clerks, 
get  together  such  diverse,  far-fetched  and  wonderful  things  as 
one  little  argosy  of  fashion,  destined  to  a  watering-place  on  a  xheas- 
ure  trip  of  a  dozen  days.  The  mammoth  trunks  of  our  stations 
fairly  indicate  what  the  industrial  world  is  at,  to  what  burdens  the 
shoulders  of  porters  are  bending  in  the  march  of  life,  whose  im¬ 
pedimenta  they  are  that  fill  the  baggage-wagons  of  the  race,  cut- 

> 

ting  it  off  from  a  quick,  effective,  victorious  march  in  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress.  Any  margin  of  time  and  labor  that  the  world 
gets  to  itself  in  industry  is  devoted  to  this  endless  and  hopeless  con¬ 
sumption  involved  in  the  merest  accidents  of  living,  in  clothing 
one’s  self,  so  that  he  can  walk  among  his  fellows  and  begin  to  look 
out  on  the  world  before  and  above  him. 

But  the  effect  of  dress  on  character  is  more  even  than  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  demand  on  time  and  labor  ii  its  preparation.  Some 
tasks,  as  those  of  the  mechanic’s,  come  as  the  regular  allotments  of 
the  day,  and  have  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  thoughts,  save  in  their 
actual  performunce.  But  the  labor  involved  in  dress,  on  the  part 
of  those  most  given  to  it,  is  not  so  much  a  stated  duty,  as  a  perpet¬ 
ual,  personal,  and  teasing  anxiety;  something  crowding  into  all 
leisure  hours,  pre-occupying  the  mind,  and  perpetually  tasking  the 
powers  for  critical  observation,  ingenious  device,  and  patient  execu¬ 
tion.  Hence,  the  plans,  vexations,  and  victories  of  dress  are  taken 
into  the  inmost  meditative  life,  and  are  liable,  at  any  moment,  and 
in  any  place,  to  crowd  in  a  hope  or  a  fear;  to  flush  the  face  with  a 
sense  of  success  or  of  failure,  to  give  rise  to  a  new  undertaking,  and 
to  call  in  the  thoughts  afresh  for  the  petty  achievements  of  man- 
tua-making.  Moreover,  dress  is  the  visible,  habitual,  language  of 
the  foolish  vanities,  the  trivial  emulations  and  secondary  distinc¬ 
tions  of  society.  It  must  be  studied  by  each  one  who  enters  polite 
circles,  a  competitor  for  position  and  power,  as  a  series  of  signals, 
showing  where  the  dangers  lie,  how  they  are  to  be  met,  and  on 
what  hinges  the  hopes  of  success  are  turning.  Dress  is  a  species  of 
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diplomacy,  which  at  once  betrays  and  conceals  each  new  adjustment 
of  social  forces,  and  advertises  us  of  the  character  and  strength  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Dress  is  often  far  more  the 
language  of  the  tastes  and  passions,  than  language  itself,  and  this 
dumb  show  of  colors  may  reveal  the  inner  life  more  clearly  than 
the  chit-chat  which  accompanies  it,  and  makes  way  for  it.  Indeed, 
the  reason  why  speech  is  put  to  so  light  service  in  fashionable  society, 
is,  because  the  whole  substance  of  the  heart’s  message  has  gone  in¬ 
to  the  brilliant  dress,  has  found  another  and  more  adequate  utter¬ 
ance. 

Dress,  issuing  thus  out  of  the  secret  and  hidden  character  of  a 
life  it  most  strikingly  embodies  and  presents,  offered  in  turn  to  eyes 
alert  and  sensibilities  alive  with  sympathetic  comprehension,  moulds 
the  inner  nature  and  outward  action  of  those  who  most  concern 
themselves  with  it  to  a  degree  not  at  once  comprehended  by  the 
phlegmatic,  forgetful  male-mind,  awakened  for  a  moment  to  its  ef¬ 
fects  at  remote  intervals;  and  then  only  to  transient  observation,  as 
of  the  colors  of  the  passing  landscape. 

We,  then,  need  not  be  debarred  from  the  consideration  of  dress 
by  any  want  of  importance  in  the  subject.  We  have  more  fear  of 
the  plea  that  dress,  though  not  trivial  in  itself,  is  yet  made  up  of 
trivialities,  is  so  the  product  of  sportive  impulses,  capricious  feelings, 
and  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  as  to  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be.yond  the  realm  of  reason,  something  which  it  is  equally  useless 
to  attack  or  defend  with  sober,  serious  considerations.  Certainly, 
no  absurdities  can  plead  more  antiquity  than  those  of  dress,  or 
have  traveled  through  a  more  unending  circuit.  If  folly  can  hold 
any  kingdom  by  possession,  surely  this  is  that  kingdom;  and  we 
feel  that  in  bringing  nothing  better  than  reasons  to  the  discussion 
of  dress,  we  are  at  once  ruled  out  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  conclaves 
that  now  sit  in  deliberation  on  this  theme.  It  is  only  to  a  few 
stupid  male-minds,  or  to  minds  so  allied  to  masculinity  that  they  have 
never  been  touched  by  the  electric  forces  that  disport  themselves  in 
the  brilliant,  auroral  fields  of  fashion,  that  we  can  hope  to  find  ac¬ 
cess.  This,  however,  is  but  another  phase  of  the  common  misfor¬ 
tune,  that  we  all  speak  and  write  for  ourselves,  and  need  not  deter 
us  from  uttering  one  honest  word  so  long  as  we  believe  in  one  hon¬ 
est  man,  or  one  so  far  honest  as  to  be  like  ourselves. 

The  first  and  chief  utility  of  dress  is  shelter,  and  in  reference  to 
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this  end.  that  dress  is  evidently  the  best  which  affords  it  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  with  the  least  restraint.  In  the  form  of  garments 
prevalent  with  woman,  the  essential  features,  from  which  fashion 
with  all  its  caprice  refuses  to  depart,  disregard  both  of  these  partic¬ 
ulars.  These  first  utilities  are  set  at  defiance,  and  dress  is  at  once 
excessively  burdensome,  and  excessively  inadequate.  Skirts  at  one 
time  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  person,  at  another  allowed  to 
wrap  themselves  most  inconveniently  about  it,  and  at  all  times  with 
a  length  as  great  as  is  consistent  with  any  motion,  answer  decisive¬ 
ly  the  question,  how  can  the  most  embarrassment  and  the  least 
service  be  secured  with  the  largest  expense  of  material?  From  the 
waist  downward  the  show  of  dress  and  the  substance  of  dress  are 
almost  entirely  distinct.  Under  garments  sufficient  to  secure  warmth 
must  be  worn,  and  to  these  be  added  a  cumbersome  and  unwieldy 
weight  of  material  devoted  to  the  eye  only,  and  sadly  interfering 
with  the  free  enjoyment  of  one’s  active  powers.  No  wonder  that 
the  crinoline  skirt,  reducing  this  theory  of  garments  to  its  smallest 
terms,  building  up  the  lightest  and  largest  frame-work  of  appear¬ 
ances  above  the  substantial  garments,  was  universally  welcomed  as 
a  great  reduction  of  the  evil.  This  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  in 
female  dress,’  that  the  greater  part  of  it  furnishes  but  slight  protec¬ 
tion  and  imposes  severe  restrictions  and  unendurable  burdens. 
How  many  ladies  now  walk  our  streets  one  hand  exclusively  devot¬ 
ed  to  support. 

The  extent  of  this  burden,  nothing  but  familiarity,  the  stupid  in¬ 
duration  of  custom,  hides  from  us.  The  twenty  or  forty  pounds 
of  a  soldier,  snugly  packed  on  his  shoulders,  can  hardly  afford  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  a  day’s  march  as  the  twenty  or  forty  yards  of 
silks  and  woolens  and  cottons  in  upper  and  under-skirts,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  woman  habitually  walks.  If  we  consider  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  motion,  and  the  liability  of  soil,  we  think  a  yard  of 
fine  fabric  in  the  one  position  quite  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  in 
the  other,  and  thus  one  entire  sex  moves  amid  the  pleasures  and 
duties  of  life  as  burdened  and  beset  with  difficulties  as  when  men 
make  a  forced  march  for  their  lives,  and  accepts  this  foolish  ordi¬ 
nance  of  society  as  if  it  were  a  decree  of  heaven.  In  the  woods, 
in  the  fields,  on  the  paved  street,  how  much  of  physical  buoyancy 
and  animal  spirits,  and  thus  of  healthy  and  highest  enjoyment,  are 
sacrificed  to  a  fashion  for  which  no  sound  reason  whatever  can  be 
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given.  That  there  is  an  incurable  vein  of  folly  in  the  race  one  is 
led  to  fear  in  reading  medical  advertisements,  and  in  observing  the 
-servitude  of  dress.  That  woman  should  throw  away  half  her  birth¬ 
right  of  physical  liberty  and  free,  open -air  pleasures,  for  reasons  so 
obscure  and  slight  that  no  two  can  render  them  alike,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  our  life  is  yet  an  underground  stem,  rooted  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  irrational  impulses,  and  only  here  and  there  creeping  into 
the  light.  The  Chinese  foot,  after  all,  is  no  eccentricity;  it  is  rath¬ 
er  the  typical  fact  of  fashion. 

It  were  well  if  this  cumbersome  out-rigging  of  dress  were  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  burden  and  superfluity.  Some  make  a  worse  use 
of  it  than  this,  by  insisting  on  regarding  it  as  serviceable,  and  not 
providing  adequate,  independent  under-garments  for  real  warmth 
and  shelter.  Hence  women,  though  more  warmly  dressed  than 
formerly,  are  still  less  adequately  clothed  than  men.  The  heavy 
sock,  the  sturdy  boot,  the  double-thickness  of  the  closest  woolen 
fabrics,  find  no  equivalents  in  a  woman’s  garments.  Delicate  girls, 
who  suffer  most  from  exposure,  are  habituated  to  it  in  a  form  that 
would  be  intolerable  to  their  rugged  brothers.  We  need  not  urge 
the  constraint  and  burden  put  upon  the  vital  organs.  Those  who 
sacrifice  the  outer  life  will  hardly  spare  the  inner  life,  and  to  crowd 
and  corner  the  one,  and  embarrass  and  perplex  the  other,  trampling 
upon  comfort  and  safety  alike  in  the  pursuit  of  some  fanciful  idea  of 
beauty,  have  always  been  easy  to  those  who  have  shared  the  intoxi¬ 
cation,  and  felt  the  wild  delirium  of  fashion.  Only  here  and  there 
has  been  found  a  mind  sober  enough  to  respect  its  own  physical 
life,  sound  enough  to  guard  its  own  pleasures,  sensible  enough  to 
divine  the  beauty  of  health  and  strength. 

After  protection  and  freedom,  neatness,  a  wholesome  reserve  as 
regards  contact  and  soil,  would  seem  to  be  a  cardinal  quality  of 
dress.  Here  the  failure  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  previous  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  is  the  more  painful  as  all  tidy  qualities  and  cleanly  de¬ 
vices  take  refuge  from  man’s  persecution  under  the  sheltering  hand 
of  women.  Alas  for  us  when  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  less  immaculate 
than  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  What  word  can  we  use  not  too  foul 
for  language  wherewith  to  express  the  condition  of  skirts  that  have 
swept  up,  mingled  and  stored  away  in  their  ample  folds  the  filth, 
varying  and  manifold,  of  the  streets!  Moreover,  this  is  an  unclean¬ 
ness  of  long  standing.  Says  Chaucer  of  our  ancestors  of  five  hun- 
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dred  years  ago:  “As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitie  of  clothing 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere  to  the  harme  of  the  peple,  not  only 
the  coste  of  the  embrowding,  the  desguising,  endenting,  or  barring, 
ounding,  paling,  winding  or  bending,  and  serablable  wast  of  cloth 
in  vanitee;  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  furring  in  hir  gounes,  so 
muche  pounsoning  of  chesel  to  maken  holes,  so  rnoche  dagging  of 
sheres,  with  the  superfluitee  in  length  of  the  foresaide  gounes,  trail¬ 
ing  in  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hors  and  eke  on  foot,  as  well  of 
man  as  of  woman,  that  all  thilke  trailing  is  veraily  (as  in  effect) 
wasted,  consumed,  threadbare  and  rotten  with  dong,  rather  than  it 
is  yeven  to  the  poure,  to  gret  damage  of  the  foresayd  poure  folk,  and 
that  in  sundry  wise:  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that  cloth  is  wasted, 
the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple  for  the  scarceness;  and 
furthermore,  if  so  be  that  they  wolden  geve  svviche  pounsonedand 
dagged  clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient  to  were  for 
hir  estate,  ne  suffi  saint  to  bote  hir  necessitee  to  kepe  hem  fro  the 
distemperance  of  the  firmament.” 

Women  have  been  slower  than  men  to  accept  the  sober  laws  of 
taste  falling  to  them  as  high  and  holy  beings.  It  is  now  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  men,  Englishmen,  went  abroad  in  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  The  male  court  butterfly  was  pinned  up  in  our  his¬ 
toric  cabinet  about  the  time  of  the  Charleses,  by  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  bayonet  of  the  Puritan. 

Not  only  does  every  European  capital  present  more  or  less  of 
this  spectacle,  not  even  the  peasant  may  work  the  fields,  without, 
as  she  stoops  to  her  task,  dropping  her  half  yard  of  calico,  or  serge, 
or  drugget  into  the  dirt  at  her  feet.  Custom  has  left  her  none  of 
the  amenities,  nothing  of  the  gentleness,  no  share  of  the  respect  of 
her  sex;  it  is  only  faithful  in  transmitting  to  her  this  tj’ranny  of 
dress.  Having  lost  every  one  of  the  pleasant  fruits  of  her  bondage, 
she  yet  dare  not  touch  or  alter  those  conventional  skirts,  which, 
with  no  added  decency,  bring  onty  weariness  and  filth.  Chief 
among  the  annoyances  of  railroad  travel  is  dust.  A  bright  inven¬ 
tor  conceived  the  idea  of  dropping  on  either  side  of  the  car  a  cur¬ 
tain  or  panel  that  should  hold  the  dust  under  the  vehicle,  allowing 
its  escape  only  at  the  rear.  Looking  around  for  a  name  under 
which  to  christen  his  invention,  with  a  happy  insight  into  anal¬ 
ogies,  he  termed  it  Salisbury’s  Petticoat  Duster. 

Simplicity  of  parts,  ease  of  construction  and  adjustment,  would 
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also  seem  to  be  secondary  utilities  in  dress  not  to  be  overlooked. 
These  minor  qualities  of  good  sensible  garments  have  shared  tlie 
fate  of  primary  ones,  and  we  have  still  “disguising,  endenting,  bar¬ 
ring,  winding,  and  bending,'1  as  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  Burdened 
by  this  superfluity  of  resources,  we  are  yet  in  the  condition  long 
since  announced: 

“  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear; 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

And  now  I  will  wear — I  cannot  tell  what . v 

The  unsympathetic  poet  leaves  our  friend  at  this  juncture.  We 
know  not  whether  he  was  ever  able  to  dress  himself.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  violence  it  does  to  our  feelings,  our  opinion  is  he  never 
was  able.  We  look  upon  him,  surrounded  by  so  many  and  so  di¬ 
verse  garments,  as  in  the  position  of  the  famous  hypothetical,  met¬ 
aphysical  donkey,  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay.  exactly 
equi-distant  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  He  never  could  make 
up  his  mind  which  to  choose,  and  perished  by  the  equilibrium  of 
motives,  a  martyr  to  philosophy.  Philosophy  has  its  martyrs;  so, 
doubtless,  did  fashion  in  our  English  kinsman. 

The  plea,  when  airy  is  offered,  under  which  this  entire  oversight 
of  the  ends  of  dress  proceeds,  is  that  of  beauty.  Woman,  it  is  said, 
ought  to  adorn  herself.  Through  her,  chiefly,  the  delights  and  high 
indulgences  of  taste  find  access  to  the  race.  If  she  were  to  submit 
her  garments  to  the  somber  utilities,  the  work-day  conveniences  of 
life,  the  more  brilliant  light  and  fascination  of  beauty  would  at 
once  fade  out  of  existence,  and  we  should  have  made  a  few  petty 
gains,  gathered  trifling  crumbs  of  physical  comfort,  at  the  expense 
of  most  that  is  enlivening,  bewitching  and  controlling  in  female 
character  and  social  intercourse.  If  there  were  any  real  truth  in 
this  presentation;  if  fashion  accorded  with  taste,  though  missing 
utility;  if  it  wrought  with  beauty  in  society,  then  we  would  with¬ 
draw  our  criticism  abashed.  Quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  gar¬ 
ments  no  more  commend  themselves  to  ingenuous,  cultivated  feeling 
than  they  do  to  plain,  honest,  common  sense.  This  we  shall  try  to 
show. 

In  the  first  place,  beauty,  though  not  the  same  as  utility,  cannot 
be  secured  in  defiance  and  rejection  of  it.  That  which  neglects,  in 
construction,  the  obvious  uses  for  which  it  is  made,  is  so  far  mon- 
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strous,  and  can,  no  more  than  deformity  or  misshapen  growth  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  commend  itself  to  taste.  The  works  of  art 
and  the  products  of  nature,  all  recognize  this  dependence.  The 
beauty  of  the  plant  and  the  animal,  come  in  connection  with  the 
highest  fulfillment  of  their  own  economy  and  functions.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  and  the  palace  owe  their  grandeur  to  their  enlarged  and  pow¬ 
erful  ministrations  to  certain  wants  of  body  and  mind.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  the  useful  that  gives  direction  and  restraint  to  art,  and 
•v  that  utility,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low  it  is,  which  calls  forth 
a  production,  must  define  its  form,  aptness,  felicity  of  execution. 
Beauty  lingers  over,  elaborates  and  brings  to  a  delicate  finish,  that 
which  utility  merely  would  have  more  hastily  accepted  as  sufficient 
to  its  purpose.  Dress,  then,  in  habitually  setting  aside  the  obvious 
utilities  it  should  pursue,  is  as  lawless  under  art,  as  untrue  to  the 
ends  of  beauty,  as  it  is  unfaithful  to  the  first  simple  interests  we 
commit  to  it.  Some  articles  of  ornament  are  in  entire  neglect  of 
use,  others  are  directly  at  war  with  it.  Of  the  first  class  are  rings, 
bracelets,  ear-rings.  These  are  evidently  barbarous  in  their  deriv¬ 
ations,  a  remnant  of  that  early,  rude  period  in  which  no  suffering 
was  spared,  nor  any  annoyance  rejected,  that  lay  in  the  line  of  some 
startling,  savage  effect.  In  the  absence  of  garments,  figures  and 
colors  were  tattooed  into  the  skin,  and  long  welts  raised  upon  it; 
the  lip  was  distended  with  a  ring,  and  ornaments  hung  about  the 
person  as  they  could  find  points  of  attachment;  wristlets  and  an¬ 
klets,  ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  alike  subserved  one  purpose,  and 
had  one  justification.  The  ears  still  furnish  too  facile  a  point  of 
suspension  to  be  over-looked,  though  the  nose  has  lost  its  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  been  compelled  to  fall  back  on  purely  physical  function.  The 
twirling  of  the  moustache,  with  inward  or  outward,  upward  or 
downward,  bend,  affords  however,  a  feeble  substitute  to  a  portion  of 
the  race. 

The  second  class,  or  garments  at  war  with  all  uses,  we  have  seen 
to  include  the  larger  share  of  the  female  wardrobe. 

Another  obvious  principle  would  seem  to  be  that  garments  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  wholly  secondary  function,  ought  to  be  secondary  in  the 
pression  they  are  intended  to  produce.  Clothes,  as  in  union  with 
the  most  perfect  physical  form,  should  submit  to  and  indicate  that 
form.  Artists  have,  in  painting  especially,  met  with  a  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  garments  of  their  figures.  If  the  fashions  of  the 
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times  are  followed,  a  dress  in  itself,  perhaps,  extravagant  and  absurd, 
its  ugliness  further  enhanced  by  the  divergence  of  later  styles,  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties  they  cannot  well  escape;  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  greatly  reducing  and  marring  the  grand  effect.  An  historical 
picture  becomes  a  display  of  costumes  rather  than  of  characters, 
and  is  liable  at  first  sight  to  impress  the  observer  as  an  ugly  col¬ 
lection  of  oddities,  to  be  deciphered  and  translated  into  the  language 
of  human  passion,  with  such  labor  and  perplexity  as  one  might  en¬ 
counter  in  searching  for  his  friends  in  a  masked  ball.  The  difficulty 
has  been  often  evaded  by  the  substitution  of  chissical  drapery. 
This  has  the  advantage  that  it  presents  in  itself  a  form  at  once 
graceful  and  secondary;  and  the  greater  advantage  that  it  gives  con¬ 
stant  and  bold  hint  of  the  outline  beneath,  hangingfrom  it,  or  lying 
free  and  close  upon  it.  Thus  art,  placed  between  an  anachronism 
and  an  absurdity,  naturally  chooses  the  former.  Our  garments, 
especially  those  of  women,  are  artistically  objectionable  in  present¬ 
ing  a  complex,  independent,  ungraceful  and  meaningless  form;  in 
even  going  further,  and  indicating  distortions  of  form,  which  nature, 
in  all  her  slips  and  malfeasance,  rarely  knows  anything  of.  Waists, 
slopes  of  the  back,  attitudes,  are  presented,  fortunately  as  foreign 
to  symmetrical,  erect,  agile  life,  as  they  are  to  beauty. 

The  camel  and  the  dromedary  have  been  an  enigma  to  me.  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  call  any  living  thing  ugly,  yet  how  avoid  it 
in  these  cases?  The  flabby,  splay-foot;  the  coarse,  half-bare,  half- 
hairy  hide;  the  callous  knees,  the  shuffling  gait,  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  unwholesome  hump — yet  just  at  this  point,  fashion  comes  in 
to  correct  our  crude  opinion,  and  take  to  itself  a  model. 

That  fashion  is  utterly  divorced  from  art,  is  but  too  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  in  these  monstrosities  which  it  takes  so  much  pains  to  con¬ 
struct,  and  forces  into  notice  with  such  hardihood.  Those  savage 
fancies  reappear  in  them,  which  in  some  tribes  establish  or  enhance 
abnormal  developments,  by  way  of  giving  distinction  amid  the 
monotony  of  merely  symmetrical,  well-formed  limbs.  The  body  of 
man,  in  its  pre-eminent  beauty,  abjures  this  distortion  and  misrep¬ 
resentation,  and  does  not  easily  brook  the  obstruction  to  its  force, 
occasioned  by  the  complex  forms  of  garments  utterly  alien  to  it, 
and,  therefore,  meaningless.  The  dress  of  men,  while  meeting  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  its  daily  uses,  is  often  subject  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  to  this  objection  of  form.  The  human  limbs  are  chalked  out 
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and  left,  as  it  were,  in  the  rough.  The  more  the  styles  of  coat  and 
trowsers  are  made  complex,  shifting,  finical,  the  more  is  this  diffi¬ 
culty  of  independent  and  meaningless  form  enhanced;  in  this  case, 
with  the  added  difficulty  of  a  measure  of  caricature,  in  the  awkward 
approaches,  at  once  near  and  far  off,  to  the  concealed  limbs.  A 
sailor’s  rig,  of  loose  shirt  and  flowing  pants,  has  permanent  and 
picturesque  power,  simply  because  it  does  less,  suggests  more,  and 
leaves  itself  out  of  the  pale  of  observation. 

The  dress-coat,  known  to  the  irreverent  as  the  swallow-tail, 
which  the  fashionable  world  assigns  to  waiters,  whether  as  courtiers, 
they  wait  on  princes,  or  as  servants,  on  tables,  is  a  surprisingly 
formless  nondescript,  that,  has  in  it  no  suggestion  of  use  or  honor. 
It  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  stolen  from  his  satanic 
majesty,  and  been  designed  in  his  case  to  keep  warm  the  roots  of 
his  power.  Yet  more  do  the  intellectual  and  emotional  powers  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  scorn  and  resent  this  constant  obtrusion 
and  rivalry  of  dress.  Society  is  to  such  a  degree  dependent  on  the 
tricks  and  artifices  of  dress,  has  so  much  more  profound  trust  in 
silks  than  in  the  frankness  of  free,  intelligent  life,  that  a  great  en¬ 
tertainment  is  measured  and  chronicled  by  the  display  that  is 
elicited,  the  new,  various  and  rich  goods  that  were  exhibited;  as  if 
the  occasion  were  an  industrial  fair  in  brilliant  disguise,  in  which 
certain  splendidly  gotten-up  lay-figures,  manikins,  representing 
the  best  achievements  of  various  mercantile  houses,  were  made  to 
pass  through  the  evolutions  and  the  initial  chit-chat  of  actual  life. 
One  is  interested  in  the  actions  of  such  an  assembly  much  as  he 
would  he  in  the  coquetry,  rapid  motions,  and  proud  display  of  an 
excited  coterie  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  with  the  important  excep¬ 
tion,  that  the  one  class  is  working  at  the  top  of  its  capacities,  and 
the  other  has  humbled  its  capacities  to  this  paltry  exhibition. 

It  is  of  such  an  assembly  and  of  such  society  that  Farquhar 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  “Pride  is  the  life  of  a  woman  and 
flattery  is  our  daily  bread.”  The  intellect  and  soul  of  man  will  not 
suffer  this  rivalry  of  dress.  The  higher  elements  are  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  lower.  There  must  be  and  there  will  be  subordination 
and  if  we  refuse  to  establish  it  in  favor  of  the  mind  and  heart,  it 
will  establish  itself  in  behalf  of  brilliant  colors  and  rustling  robes. 
Few  feel  the  need  of,  or  are  able  to  secure  or  to  use,  the  devices  and 
rival  effects  of  spiritual  beauty  and  sensual  display.  Mind,  when  it 
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is  present,  powerfully  present,  touches  matter  with  a  masterly  hand, 
yet  with  one  so  coy  and  delicate  as  to  distort  nothing  from  its  office, 
lose  none  of  its  own  supremacy,  turn  not  a  single  eye  aside  from 
itself,  or  leave  one  relaxed,  idle  thought  to  travel  off  to  its  garments 
in  search  of  interest  and  amusement.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
these  are  engrossing,  they  have  a  language  and  character  quite  their 
own,  call  forth  peculiar  emotions,  and  leave  the  mind  at  a  long  re¬ 
move  from  sprightly  thought  and  animated  sentiment.  There 
would  be  a  superfluity,  a  lack  of  economy  in  sound  speech,  coming 
from  one  in  the  wrapt  presentation  and  handling  of  showy  dress, 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  nature’s  ordinary  frugality  and  unity  of 
impression,  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  wants  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  moment  manhood  and  womanhood  begin  to  take  the 
reins  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  that  love  is  enthroned  on 
the  regal  brow  of  thought,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  these  irrelevant 
accidents  of  life,  a  sinking  into  light  and  graceful  government  of 
these  passing  conditions  of  the  hour.  The  precept  of  the  apostle, 
“Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,”  is  a  command  resting  on  a  basis 
as  sound  esthctically  as  ethically.  There  is  no  high  human  beauty 
in  which  the  mind  and  heart  do  not  merely  stand  pre-eminently 
out,  but  in  which  they  do  not  hold?  in  easy,  habitual  subjection,  all 
their  physical  conditions,  direct  and  indirect.  Society,  as  a  rule,  is 
frivolous,  foolish,  even  vicious,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
gives  itself  to  that  form  of  taste  which  finds  expression  in  personal 
adornments.  It  therein  misses  the  real  gist  of  human  beauty,  on 
its  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  side,  for  the  beauty  of  the  body  even 
is  of  that  simple,  high  art  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  over-laid 
with  tawdry  ornament.  As  the  statue  admits  of  no  decoration,  must 
stand  by  itself  with  its  own  sufficient  graces,  so  real  beauty  hides 
out  of  sight  the  ornament  that  has  been  put  upon  it,  and  not  till  it 
has  done  this,  do  we  understand  how  regal  it  is. 

If  it  be  said,  most  persons  lack  striking  beauties,  either  of  bod}r 
or  of  mind,  and  should  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  cover  the  deficien¬ 
cy  and  atone  for  it  by  the  attractions  of  dress,  certainly,  we  answer, 
if  these  are  the  attractions  of  dress  thus  offered.  We  decline  so  to 
regard  costliness,  things  whose  estimate  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
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their  trade-mark,  and  which  stand  in  no  connection  of  fitness  and 
wise  adaptation  to  the  persons  who  wear  them. 

There  are  two  features  in  dress  which  are  always  pleasing;  sim¬ 
plicity — a  strict  subordination  to  the  uses  of  the  wearer — and  indi¬ 
viduality,  a  mental  flavor  caught  from  the  soul  itself,  a  skillful  ad¬ 
justment  to  peculiarities  of  character  or  position.  Any  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  impression  by  dress  in  neglect  of  these  qualities  is  essentially 
vulgar,  and  can  only  be  pleasing  to  an  uncultivated  taste  that  ac¬ 
cepts  the  cheap  substitute  of  display  for  the  truly  costly  qualities  of 
an  admirable  and  pervasive  character,  touching  all  about  it  to  trans¬ 
form  and  elevate  it. 

Garments  in  themselves  showy  and  conspicious  are  best  worn,  if 
wTorn  at  all,  by  those  of  striking  and  independent  personal  endow¬ 
ments.  Military  dress  is  usually  very  observable,  often  loaded  with 
tinsel;  and  nothing  certain  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  strut  and 
show  of  a  military  pageant  when  it  is  gotten  up  by  peaceable,  con¬ 
tented  citizens,  who,  perplexed  by  their  exercise  and  hampered  by 
their  arms,  cannot  even  awe  the  rabble  that  crowd,  jostle  and  jeer 
them.  Something  of  the  danger  of  battle,  the  prestige  of  heroic 
exploits,  and  the  stern  endurance  and  authority  of  real  service  are 
requisite  to  lift  into  fear,  and  thus  respect  the  bearer  of  all  this  blue 
and  crimson  and  gold,  and  prevent  his  becoming  game  even  to  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  boys  and  the  shallow  eyes  of  the  populace. 

A  woman  of  superior  beauty,  commanding  carriage  and  spark¬ 
ling  endowments,  may,  indeed,  be  richly  dressed,  and  others  be 
scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  under  the  much  more  brilliant  impres¬ 
sion  of  her  personal  qualities;  but  so  can  she  be  simply  dressed  and 
call  that  simplicity  to  the  aid  of  her  speech  and  bearing.  That  one 
should  owe  very  much  to  dress,  be  able  to  command  position  by 
means  of  it,  or  in  this  way  confer  any  real  pleasure  aside  from  its 
identification  with  character,  is  only  possible  in  superficial  society, 
more  gratified  by  the  senses  than  the  taste,  more  occupied  with  the 
forms  and  conditions  of  life  than  with  its  intellectual  insights  and 
spiritual  pleasures.  We  insist,  then,  that  the  love  of  dress  in  the 
meaning  which  these  words  now  bear,  springs  from  an  essentially 
uncultivated,  superficial,  vulgar  mind,  and  tends  strongly  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

This  relation  of  endlessly-shifting,  complex,  and  showy  garments 
to  beauty  is  also  indicated  by  what  we  see  in  nature.  As  we  pass 
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from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  inorganic  to  organic  objects, 
and  through  these  to  more  perfect  animal  life,  we  find  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  beauty  of  form,  a  reduction  of  it  to  a  standard  ever 
more  severe  and  exacting,  and  a  corresponding  hilling  away  of  gor¬ 
geous  colors,  changeable  forms,  shifting  and  variable  effects.  Thus, 
clouds,  flowers,  foliage,  shells,  insects,  are  very  variable  in  outline 
and  yet  more  so  in  colors.  They  gain  character  by  masses  and 
numbers,  give  rise  to  a  gay,  sprightly,  indefinite  effect,  and  supply 
the  under-current  of  our  transient  pleasures  rather  than  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  hold  possession  of  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  passion. 
Birds,  higher  up  the  scale,  still  retain  gayety  of  colors,  but  unite  it 
to  forms  and  motions  and  notes  of  a  more  definite  and  finished 
nature;  while  the  still  nobler  animals  owe  most  of  the  impressions 
they  make  to  pure  form  and  distinctly  expressed  character.  It  is 
this  which  renders  the  features  of  the  lion  so  significant  that  they 
are  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  best  effects  of  sculpture,  as  seen  in 
the  works  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova.  In  man,  u  the  paragon  of 
animals,11  the  entire  emphasis  of  construction  is  laid  on  form  and 
features;  and  the  health  which  gives  full  development  to  the  one, 
and  the  commanding  endowments  which  fill  the  others  with  spirit¬ 
ual  power,  and  disclose  them  as  the  seat  of  a  rational  spirit,  are  the 
inlying  forces  of  this  most  finished  product  of  divine  art.  We 
know  not  by  what  principle  of  taste,  by  what  canon  of  wise  criti¬ 
cism  men  can,  in  dress,  fall  off  from  these  conditions  of  progress 
and  disguise  significant  form  with  meaningless  and  even  monstrous 
form;  hide  native  motion  and  carriage,  and  displace  character  and 
spiritual  endowment  with  the  ephemeral  effects  of  extreme  fantas¬ 
tic,  fatuous  fashion. 

We  have  called  fashion  fantastic,  and  if  the  epithet  be  a  just  one, 
it  goes  far  to  decide  the  question  whether  dress  springs  from  a  real 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  finds  any  sufficient  justification  in  it. 
Few  losses  would  be  greater  than  for  us,  especially  in  consideration 
of  the  bias  of  American  character,  to  sacrifice  the  truly  beautiful 
even  to  a  high  degree  of  utility.  A  misfortune  even  greater  than 
this  would  be,  however,  to  misconceive  and  humble  beautify  itself 
in  our  alleged  pursuit  of  it. 

Beauty,  being  an  inherent  quality  of  objects,  springing  out  of 
apt,  constructive,  and  fitting  relations,  will,  under  essentially  the 
same  conditions,  remain  from  year  to  year,  from  century  to  century, 
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as  the  products  of  Grecian  art  are  still  enthroned  in  Christian  art. 
What,  therefore,  can  fashion,  that  varies  under  no  known  law,  that 
shifts  incessantly  merely  to  escape  itself,  have  to  do  with  beauty, 
that  rests  on  a  throne  as  firm  in  its  symmetry,  grandeur,  and  en¬ 
during  finish  as  that  of  virtue  itself !  Take  any  article  of  dress,  a 
bonnet,  for  instance;  let  the  cunning  fingers  of  the  hour  shape  and 
adorn  it  till  all  female  critics  exclaim  upon  it  as  “  a  stylish  thing,” 
“a  perfect  love  of  a  thing!”  Now  restore  it  unharmed  to  its  box, 
and  let  two  years  pass  before  it  shall  again  see  the  light.  What 
wonderful  change  has  befallen  it,  that  when  now  criticised  it  has 
become  laughable  and  absurd,  in  girlish  parlance,  “awful;”  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  given  away,  that  would  ruin  the  peace  of 
mind  of  any  votary  of  dress.  Does 'beauty,  then,  steal  away  like 
perfume?  Is  it  a  volatile  gas  that  escapes  under  the  tightest  cork¬ 
ing?  Ah,  it  never  was  beautiful,  for  it  never  was  fitted,  admirably 
or  otherwise,  to  any  use  on  earth  or  under  the  earth,  save,  per¬ 
chance,  the  wretched  one  of  tickling  with  vanity  the  modicum  of 
brains  it  is  able  to  cover.  The  discarded  trinket  has  grown  shabby 
without  service  and  laughable  without  change.  A  remnant  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  masquerade,  it  should  have  been  burned  when  the  farce  was 
over.  The  taint  of  last  3^ear’s  foil}'  is  in  it,  as  certainly  and  dis¬ 
ting  u  ish ably  as  the  smell  of  the  debauch  of  the  previous  evening 
in  a  shut-up  bar-room. 

It  is  fortunate  alone  in  being  capable  of  destruction,  unlike  the 
crinoline,  that  dismal  skeleton  of  fashion  which  tangles  us  in  the 
garret,  trips  us  behind  the  garden-wall,  and  turns  up  as  the  last 
thing  that  choked  the  gutter. 

Fashion  is  a  wanton,  fleet  of  foot,  casting  backward  on  those  who 
pursue  her  tantalizing,  contemptuous  glances;  yet  provoking  and 
stimulating  their  futile  speed  by  those  idle  badges  of  distinctions 
which  she  drops  in  the  heat  of  the  race  for  the  foremost. 

Whatever  might  be  the  gains  of  sober  taste  in  the  wealthier 
classes  by  an  emancipation  in  dress,  it  is  very  sure  that  these  would 
become  greater,  very  much  greater,  as  we  pass  downward  in  the 
scale  of  expenditure.  The  poor,  and  those  of  more  moderate  means, 
suffer  severely  from  the  tyrannies  of  fashion  and  gain  little  from 
its  elegancies. 

Whatever  merit  the  long  dress  may  have  when  it  sweeps,  in  rich 
folds,  a  W  ilton  carpet,  disappears  when  it  hangs  in  lank,  thin 
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plaits,  that,  speak  only  of  the  scanty  protection  and  uncompensated 
discomforts  of  poverty.  Nothing  could  look  as  badly,  constructed 
on  principles  of  use,  as  do  these  shabby  outlines  of  showy  dress, 
descending  upon  those  to  whom  they  bring  neither  the  solace  of 
vanity  nor  the  protection  of  service.  To  these  fickle,  vexatious,  and 
ill-adapted  styles  of  our  Christian  life,  we  oppose  the  sturdy  sense 
of  the  Turk,  the  Chinaman,  or  Malay,  who,  with  loose  pants  and 
flowing  jacket,  meet  composedly  a  thousand  years. 

Have  we  not  fairly  made  this  point,  much  as  we  have  improved 
in  dress,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction,  the  freedom  it  shall  confer,  and  in  its  graceful 
adaptation  to  the  human  form,  to  the  exclusion  of  artificial,  com¬ 
plex,  and  meaningless  outline. 

Society  is  a  system  of  delicate  dependencies  and  reciprocal  respon¬ 
sibilities.  There  are  few  actions,  the  motives  and  reasons  of  which 
are  not  found  in  large  part  beyond  the  constitution  and  character 
of  those  who  perform  them  in  the  character  and  constitution  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Society  revolves  by  the  meshing  of  many  wheels  into  each 
other,  and  the  size,  form,  revolution  of  each  wheel  are  determined  by 
those  adjacent.  The  vanity  of  a  wife  and  daughter  is  also  the  van¬ 
ity  of  a  husband  and  father,  and  the  frivolity  and  feebleness  of  one 
sex  are  the  election  of  both. 

It  would  certainly  seem  unkind  and  unjust  to  hold  the  nation  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  folly  the  Grant  family  may  perpetrate.  Yet 
Mrs.  Fred.  Grant  would  have  fewer  motives  to  make  her  undercloth¬ 
ing  that  astonishing  thing  that  we  are  assured  it  is,  were  there 
not  papers  ready  to  devote  a  column  or  half  column  to  telling  us 
all  about  it,  what  it  cost,  how  many  bones  were  included  in  her  bri¬ 
dal-corset,  and  at  what  points  the  perfumes  were  stitched  in.  When 
we  erect  a  hot-house  for  fools  we  must  expect  to  raise  a  few. 

Female  character  and  dress  are  what  they  are  by  the  ordina¬ 
tion,  the  constitution  of  society.  Their  alteration  will  involve  a 
wide  revolution  of  ideas  and  cannot  be  accomplished  directly,  in¬ 
stantly,  as  one  puts  on  or  off  a  coat.  We  are  the  more  willing  to 
criticise  dress,  because  we  know  that  it  unconsciously  springs  from 
and  expresses  the  spontaneous  and  wide-spread  tendencies  of  men, 
and  indicates  in  its  excellencies  and  in  its  defects,  the  emotional,  re¬ 
ciprocal.  reactionary  relations  of  the  sexes.  Women  are  extreme, 
persistent,  sensitive  in  dress,  because  they  meet  eyes,  that  with 
29  a 
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slight  intellectual  discrimination,  go  in  search  of  this  tawdry  show. 
If  one-half  of  the  community  are  to  be  fed  through  their  senses,  it 
will  be  laid  as  a  duty  on  the  remaining  half  to  feed  them;  and  we 
can  only  withhold  the  food  as  we  arrest  the  appetite.  We  doubt 
whether  anywhere  the  real  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  essential  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  one,  and  the  courteous  yet  sensual  tyranny  of  the 
other,  find  better  expression  than  in  a  fashionable  assembly.  Many 
captives  and  rich  spoils  were  not  more  necessary  to  the  sturdy  Ro¬ 
man  general,  attending  him  in  his  triumph  and  gracing  his  power, 
than  are  richly  dressed  women,  in  the  wantonness  of  physical  effect, 
to  the  libertine,  or  to  the  sober  citizen  who  looks  upon  their  posses¬ 
sion  as  the  last  luxury  of  social  life,  the  final  symbol  of  wealth  and 
position.  That  the  real  dignity,  knowledge,  power  of  woman,  the 
free,  intelligent,  happy  government  of  her  life  should  be  largely 
sacrificed  to  appearances  that  are  in  the  last  analysis  sensual,  ground¬ 
ed  neither  in  utility  nor  in  taste,  finding  no  upward  bent  either  in  the 
gains  of  body  or  mind,  stamp  society,  and  that,  too,  in  its  most 
brilliant  manifestations,  among  its  alleged  victories  of  elegant  re¬ 
finement,  as  essentially  gross,  humbling  its  brightest  and  best  pos¬ 
sessions  and  those  who  should  be  its  redeeming  spirits  to  an  inter¬ 
course  running  on  the  low  grade  of  sensuous  impressions,  and  this 
also  more  profoundly  in  the  under-current  of  thought  than  in  the 
upper-current  of  language  and  appearance. 

To  alter  dress,  therefore,  to  correct  the  tastes  which  now  give  it 
law,  is  to  profoundly  alter  society;  to  give  more  purity,  more  spirit¬ 
ual  insight  to  men,  a  disposition  to  a  more  generous  partnership 
in  their  intellectual  life;  and  to  women,  a  more  sturdy  self-respect, 
an  opportunity  more  deeply  to  develop  and'  freely  to  assert  their 
individuality,  an  ability  to  bring  in  an  untrammeled  way  their  own 
contributions  to  the  material  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race. 
Many  other  things  are  influential  in  the  regeneration  of  society, 
but  few  things  would  call  for  a  more  thorough  correction  of  low 
instinctive  tendencies  and  stolid  judgments,  which  men  and  women 
have  brought  with  them  out  of  barbarism,  have  been  busy  since  the 
flood  in  confirming,  as  a  street  is  trampled  hard  by  hob-nails  and 
gaiters,  than  a  return  of  dress,  in  both  sexes,  to  the  simple  uses  of 
life  and  those  adornments  which  these  ends,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  supremac3T  of  character,  admit  of.  More  than  equal  laws, 
more  than  joint  education,  more  than  free  labor,  more  than  the 
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ballot,  would  this  one  change  avail,  by  which  the  inner  and  outer 
life  of  woman,  life  at  home  and  abroad,  should  become  her  own  in 
its  time,  its  thoughts,  its  untrammeled  powers;  more  than  any  of 
these,  since  through  them  all,  through  that  mental  independence 
and  renovation  which  they  are  to  secure,  can  it  alone  be  reached.  Su¬ 
perficial  as  we  deem  dress,  the  forces  which  control  it  lie  deeper, 
are  reached  with  more  difficulty  than  those  involved  in  any  of  these 
intermediate  changes. 

Dress  is  to  social  influence  what  language  is  to  national  inter¬ 
course.  It  yields  only  to  those  deep-seated  tendencies  that  control 
the  feelings  from  which  it  springs.  The  connection  of  dress  and 
education  is  most  immediate.  Education,  co-education,  is  to  give 
that  enlarged  intelligence,  that  increased  self-respect,  which  are  to 
furnish  forth  character  with  new  power  and  beauty,  and  enable  it 
easily  to  bow  to  itself  the  accidents  of  life  expressed  in  dress.  A 
simple  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  emancipate  physical  forces, 
now  so  wastefully  consumed  by  it,  and  give  the  needed  health  and 
strength  for  higher  pursuits. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  a  judicious  college  course  is  as 
taxing,  day  by  day,  to  physical  resources,  as  is  woman’s  dress  with 
its  persistent  restrictions  and  unending  worry. 

If,  then,  the  dominion  of  fashion  is  so  firm,  if  it  yields  neither  to 
reason  nor  ridicule,  scarcely  cares  to  notice  either  the  philosopher 
or  the  satirist,  wdiy  strike  one’s  head  against  it? 

Those  limited  coteries,  in  which  some  outre  costume  has  found 
acceptance,  have  not  always  answered  this  question  wisely.  Cos¬ 
tumes,  though  reaching  in  a  fair  degree  the  physical  ends  of  dress, 
have  met  with  no  acceptance,  and  have  even  deepened,  by  making 
open  and  bitter,  the  prejudices  which  they  encounter.  The  sensi¬ 
tive,  irritable  mood  of  society  on  this  subject  has  not  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  regarded;  nothing  has  been  done  to  break  the  transition;  no 
time  has  been  given  for  a  change  of  feelings.  Nor  have  the  new  gar¬ 
ments,  strange  and  ultra  to  the  eye,  been  sufficiently  softened  by 
the  secondary  devices  of  taste,  and  the  associations  of  character. 
There  has  not  been  time  for  the  formation  of  counter  feelings,  and 
occasionally  the  bold,  harsh  nature  which  has  made  these  changes 
possible  to  the  parties  that  have  entered  on  them,  has  added  to  the 
offense.  Dress  rests  for  justification  on  the  feelings,  and  can  not  at 
once,  therefore,  be  altered  by  a  syllogism.  A  logical  victory  over 
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logical  statement,  we  may  follow  up  with  a  triumph,  but  not  one 
won  by  reason  over  the  emotions.  The  victor  here  must  bear  him¬ 
self  as  the  vanquished,  till  the  new  truths  have  wrought  gradually 
their  results  on  the  sentiments.  A  discreet  war,  therefore,  may  be 
opened  on  the  follies  of  dress  without  adopting  a  garb,  serviceable 
and  defensible  in  itself,  but  so  far  without  the  pale  of  custom  as  to 
be  intolerable  to  the  mass  of  persons.  We  need  not  provoke  the 
rabble,  nor  gather  the  mob  in  our  enunciation  of  the  secondary 
truths  of  life,  giving  them  such  a  form  that  they  cannot  but  be 
scorned  by  the  short-sighted,  squint-eyed  proselytes  of  usage.  It  is 
sufficient  if  we  hold  fast  and  slowly  enlarge  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
serviceable  in  fashion. 

We  can  now  take  but  little  pleasure  in  anything  sensible  in  dress 
because  we  know  it  came  without  reason  and  will  depart  without 
reason;  that  it  is  but  an  accidental  combination  of  fortuitous  forces, 
and  has  no  real  significance  as  indicating  any  return  to  sober 
thought;  nay,  that  it  is  a  new  instance  in  which  fashion  is  making 
ready  to  jilt  and  mock  us  in  our  credulous  good-will,  to  buffet  com¬ 
mon  sense  anew,  and  put  it  to  open  shame. 

Against  irrational  tendencies,  we  shall  make  easiest  headway,  as 
in  a  crowd.  Violence  thrusts  aside  but  a  few,  and  soon  arms  all 
against  us,  while  a  slight,  presistent  pressure  steadily  carries  us  in 
any  direction.  With  wedged  shoulder,  and  body  bent  forward,  let 
us  stand  ready  to  part,  in  behalf  of  ease,,  comfort  and  character, 
that  social  mob  which  now  sways  here  and  there,  where  their  eyes 
carry  them. 


A  FARMER’S  ORCHARD. 

BY  J.  C.  PLUMB,  MILTON. 

(  Prepared  for  the  State  Agricultural  Convention.) 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

An  eastern  man  traveling  in  the  West  remarked  two  things  as 
especially  noteworthy:  the  broad  fields  and  the  meagre  orchards, 
the  wide  area  of  land  in  fine  condition  for  the  most  approved  labor- 
saving  machinery,  with  less  waste  from  hem,  hedgerow,  rock,  hil- 
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lock,  or  gulch  than  he  sees  in  his  eastern  range.  But  the  ragged- 
edged  corner,  with  its  vacant,  lonesome-looking  trees  that  we  call 
orchards,  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general  thrift  and  fullness- 
apparent  in  most  other  things  that  go  to  make  the  sum  of  good 
living  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Every  lover  of  progress  and  perfection  in  the  art  of  horticulture 
must  be  pained  to  witness  the  evidences  of  our  very  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  wants  of  the  fruit-tree,  and  the  apathy  of  the  farmers 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  their  orchards.  Thoughts  like 
these  come  to  me  always  in  my  travels  around  the  state,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  these  things  are  so  within  the 
counties  where  most  of  the  thirty  years  of  my  toil  and  study  in  the 
field  of  horticulture  have  been  spent,  and  that  so  little  of  certainty 
and  permanency  has  been  attained  by  the  fruit-growing  interests  of 
that  region. 

I  am  aware  that  our  first  notions  of  fruit-culture  were  largely 
upon  a  false  basis,  and  we  have  had  to  grow  out  of  them  by  the  slow 
teaching  of  painful  and  costly  experience.  But  is  it  not  now  time 
to  awake  from  the  lethargy  and  discouragements  of  the  past,  and 
bring  up  our  fruit-growing  interest  to  the  status  its  importance  in 
domestic  economy  demands? 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition  of  our  orchards  are 
various,  and  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  enumerate  and 
describe  in  detail.  I  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  them.  If  I  were  to  ask  the  farmers  present  for  their  reasons  for 
the  condition  of  their  orchards,  they  would  answer  about  in  the 
following  order: 

CAUSES. 

1.  Some  of  my  trees  were  dead  when  received;  or  their  vitality 
much  impaired  by  long  exposure. 

2.  They  started  well,  but  succumbed  to  the  mid-summer  drouth. 

3.  Were  winter-killed. 

4.  Were  spring-killed. 

5.  Destroyed  by  insects  or  vermin. 

6.  Injured  by  farm-stock. 

7.  Over-fed,  or  starved. 

If  there  be  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  exhaustion  or  old  age, 
which  I  think  is  about  as  rare  as  Methuselah’s  nowadays. 
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Any  one  of  these  causes  is  enough  to  decimate  an  orchard,  and 
with  all  combined,  no  wonder  the  present  unhealthy  condition. 
But  even  this  array  of  evils  should  not  discourage  us,  for  while 
common  to  all  they  do  not,  fortunately,  all  appear  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  means  are  in  our  hands  of  resisting  them  all  success¬ 
fully. 

REVIEW  AND  REMEDIES. 

I  will  review  them  briefly  in  the  order  named. 

Procure  your  trees  as  near  home  as  is  consistent  and  of  parties 
that  you  can  trust  in  three  particulars,  viz.:  Their  honesty,  their 
judgment,  and  their  promptness  to  execute  your  orders;  or  in  a 
word,  reliable.  There  is  often  a  culpable  want  of  care  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  trees  before  packing,  but  not  less  to  blame  is  the  farmer 
who  will  needlessly  expose  his  trees  to  the  sun,  wind,  and  frost  for 
hours  after  receiving  them  from  the  nursery  or  tree-box.  Every 
biryer  should  be  prepared  to  thoroughly  protect  his  trees,  root  and 
branch,  from  injury  after  he  receives  them,  and  never  forget  that  it 
was  the  u  last  straw  that  broke  the  camels  back.11 

The  inevitable  exposure  of  digging,  packing,  and  transportation 
are  matters  of  great  solicitude  to  the  nurseryman,  and  the  farmer 
should  do  his  part  well,  and  with  as  much  care. 

I  speak  from  long  experience  when  I  say  that  we  exercise  more 
care  for  the  stock  we  send  out  than  for  that  we  retain  for  our  own 
planting. 

MULCH  FOR  DROUGHT. 

A  tree  should  never  be  planted  out  until  it  is  in  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  If  not  fresh  and  sappy,  they  should  be  restored  by  burying 
in  fresh  soil,  root  and  branch,  for  a  week,  or  with  root  in  moist  soil 
and  tops  heavily  shaded  and  ocasionally  showered,  they  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  grow  when  planted  out,  especially  if  planted 
during  a  moist  spell.  A  heavy  mulch  immediately  after  planting 
will  do  much  to  restore  trees,  and  will  if  retained  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  dispose  of  the  second-named  cause,  midsummer  drought. 

If  applied  early  it  will  retain  abundant  moisture  for  the  driest  time. 
Thousands  of  trees,  every  other  way  right,  are  allowed  to  dry  out  after 
they  have  made  a  fair  start,  for  the  want  of  this  early  spring  mulch. 
This  is  now  so  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  that  no 
sympathy  is  felt  for  the  planter  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  sim¬ 
ple  requirement. 
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WINTER-KILLING. 

Winter-killing  is  particularly  a  western  affection — like  the  ague. 
Technically,  it  is  a  rupture  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant 
by  the  expansion  of  its  fluids  from  extreme  and  sudden  cold.  Prac¬ 
tically,  it  results  from  four  causes,  namely:  Too  much  and  prolonged 
growth  in  autumn;  soil  too  rich  in  plant-food  ;  want  of  constitu¬ 
tional  hardiness  to  resist  the  fourth — undue  freezing.  The  remedy 
is  plain.  We  must  adapt  the  growth  of  the  tree  to  its  internal  and 
external  conditions.  We  must  secure  a  growth  of  wood  so  well 
matured  and  of  such  constitutional  make,  that  it  will  endure  the 
shock  of  winter  changes. 

SPRING-KILLING. 

Spring-killing  is  generally  confined  to  the  root.  A  severe  shock 
of  frost  after  the  sap  flows  in  spring,  may  destroy  the  young  shoots, 
or  even  the  whole  tree,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare,  for  the  tree 
that  can  endure  the  first  shock  of  winter  will  generally  go  through 
the  changes  of  spring  safety.  The  frosts  of  May  and  June  may  nip 
the  young  shoots,  but  there  are  plenty  of  dormant  buds  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  foliage  destroyed,  hence  such  frosts  do  not  cause  death, 
unless  from  previous  injury  or  loss  of  roots  the  reproducing  power 
is  exhausted. 

ROOT-KILLING. 

Root-killing  in  early  spring  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
injury  to  which  our  trees  are  subject.  It  arises  from  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  winter  or  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
thaws.  Roots  in  such  surroundings  will  not  endure  successive 
freezing  and  thawing  as  if  they  were  in  a  moist  soil.  Hence  it 
should  be  a  fixed  rule,  that  all  trees  should  have  an  abundance  of 
moisture  in  their  soil  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  surface  should 
be  made  loose  and  open  to  all  the  rain-falls.  No  animals  should  be 
allowed  to  compact  the  soil  by  herding  or  pasturing  in  the  orchard 
during  these  months.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  of 
the  farmer  orchardist.  For  the  few  dollars  worth  of  fodder  you 
thus  secure,  you  pay  the  price  of  a  weakened  root-power  or  a  total 
loss  of  some  trees,  which  were  every  other  way  full  of  promise  for 
long  usefulness. 
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WINTER  MULCH. 

If  from  a  short  rain-fall  in  autumn,  the  tree  soil  is  not  well  sat¬ 
urated,  then  you  surely  need  this  natural  mulch  of  vegetation  to 
insure  your  trees  against  this  root-killing.  A  heav}~  winter  mulch 
is  the  only  absolute  safety  in  this  matter.  This  will  retain 
the  frost  until  it  is  removed  by  the  warm  spring  showers. — 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  southern  Wisconsin,  as  we  are  be¬ 
low  the  uniform  snow-lines,  and  yet  we  have  the  extreme  and  pro¬ 
longed  cold  of  winter,  the  frost  remaining  a  solid  mass,  at  ten  to 
twenty  inches  depth,  while  the  surface  may  be  dried  out  by  the 
warm  sun  and  south  winds  of  March.  This  snow-line  spoken  of  is 
the  point  where  the  snow  falls  early,  and  remains  through  the  winter 
until  the  spring  rains.  It  varies  with  the  seasons,  sometimes  ex¬ 
tending  below  the  south  line  of  the  state,  and  almost  uniformally  to 
the  latitude  of  Portage,  and  the  lines  of  the  Wisconsin  River  below 
that  point.  Hence,  root-killing  is  the  most  prevailing  effect  of  win¬ 
ter  below  that  line,  while  it  may  be  almost  unknown  above  that  line, 
but  top-killing  will  be  the  more  common,  especially  on  the  richer 
soils  which  produce  a  late  growth  of  wood. 

INSECTS  AND  VERMIN. 

Here  opens  a  wide  and  inexhaustible  field  of  observation  and  re¬ 
search,  and  one  well  traversed  bv  but  few  of  the  most  studious  and 
observing.  It  is  one  to  which  lives  of  toil  have  been  given,  and  on 
which  volumes  have  been  written,  and  to  any,  whose  task  and  time  will 
admit,  I  commend  these  works  as  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  the 
field  as  one  rich  in  good  to  our  race.  But  its  paths  are  intricate,  of¬ 
ten  very  obscure,  and  no  especial  halo  of  glory  lightens  the  plod¬ 
ding  way  of  the  entomologist. 

But  as  the  name  Agassiz  inspires  enthusiasm  in  the  student  of 
zoology,  so  may  the  memory  of  a  Walsh,  and  the  labors  of  Fitch, 
Riley  and  Le  Baron  be  better  appreciated  and  similar  laudable  efforts 
be  encouraged  by  substantial  aid  from  the  state.  We  need  to  know 
more  of  the  habits  of  the  insects  that  prey  upon  our  fruits  and 
other  products  of  the  farm.  Entomology  is  to-day  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  departments  of  natural  history,  but  its  study  is  a  labor 
which  requires  the  time  and  careful  investigation  of  the  best  minds, 
and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  farmers  of  the 
West  will  see  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage  such  efforts  by  re¬ 
wards  in  some  way  commensurate  with  the  value  of  this  labor. 
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Science  applied  to  agriculture  is  overcoming  the  influences  of 
excessive  rain-fall  and  drouth.  But  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
to-day,  for  all  that  science  has  done,  as  bare  of  remedies  and  as 
helpless  from  insect  foes,  as  were  the  Egyptians  under  their  scourge 
of'  lice.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  natural  foes  of  our  insect 
depredators,  and  of  the  use  of  poisonous  applications  for  them,  and 
they  doubtless  knew  as  much.  But  as  with  electricity  and  heat, 
they  must  be  measured  and  harnessed  before  they  can  be  said  to 
truly  be  our  servants. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  announcement  was  first  made  in 
France  of  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  who  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  1875  our  state  would  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
for  this  new  but  no  longer  doubtful  source  of  increase  of  whole¬ 
some  food. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

Then  why  not  expect  that  within  a  less  period  we  may  see  libe¬ 
ral  appropriations  from  public  and  private  resources  to  encourage 
experiments  in  this  most  hopeful  field  of  good  to  the  producers  of 
this  country?  The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  all  other  influences  combined  do  not  work 
against  the  success  of  agriculture  so  much  as  the  destruction  by 
insect  life. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  most  hopeful  means  of  com¬ 
bating  our  insect  foes  is  through  their  natural  enemies.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  position  which  the  domestic  cat  holds  in  our 
economy  of  the  farm.  The  same  principle  of  action  runs  down 
through  all  the  race  of  insect  life.  The  glory  of  man  as  a  physical 
being,  is  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature  for  his  good.  When  we 
consider  what  has  been  accomplished  in  reducing  agriculture  to  a 
science,  governed  by  rules  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  habits  of  the  honey-bee,  why  may  we  not  expect  in  due 
time  to  fathom  other  and  more  obscure  insect  life  so  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  friends  from  our  enemies  among  them,  and  promote  the 
extension  of  the  former  for  our  good.  It  is  well,  at  least,  for  us 
now  to  look  diligently  for  the  advent  of  some  natural  foe  of  every 
species  of  insects  that  devour  our  substance. 

A  few  years  since  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse  was  thought  the 
worst  foe  of  the  orchard,  and  the  world  of  specifics  wras  ransacked 
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for  a  remedy,  and  just  as  we  felt  triumphant  in  our  alkaline  wash, 
a  little  chalcis  fly  made  its  appearance,  the  larva  of  which  has  taken 
the  work  out  of  our  hands  by  effectually  destroying  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  race  of  bark  lice.  This  insect  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  Wm. 
LeBarron,  state  entomologist  of  Illinois,  as  the  “ Chalcideous  'para¬ 
site  of  the  oyster  shell-bark-louse 

These  parasitic  insects  are  most  of  them  very  small,  many  so  small 
as  to  require  the  microscope  to  detect  their  presence.  The  late  Dr. 
Walsh,  says  they  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  species  of  insect  life, 
but  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  are  comparatively  few. 

I  have  in  a  measure  digressed  from  my  special  topic  to  show  the 
unity  of  all  natural  science,  and  that  the  wider  our  range  of  investi¬ 
gation  the  more  will  we  comprehend  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
abundant  helps  nature  has  in  reserve  for  our  day  of  greatest  need. 
I  may  also  say  that  the  same  general  principles  of  destruction  apply 
to  all  the  insect  foes  of  our  farms  and  orchards. 

NATURES  HELPS. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  parasitic  insects  that  are  known  to  be  the 
farmer’s  friends  would  require  more  volume  than  the  limits  of  this 
paper;  but  I  trust  our  self  interest  will  induce  more  study  of  them. 
Great  practical  good  to  the  agriculturists  is  to  come  from  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  entomolog}r.  I  will  only  add, 
that  insect  life  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  weather;  thus  a  sum¬ 
mer  drouth  favors  the  ehich-bug  and  the  aphis  or  plant-louse,  while 
violent  and  long  rains  will  almost  entirely  destroy  the  year’s  crop. 

POISONS — CANKER-WORM. 

Next  to  these,  their  natural  •  enemies,  we  have  applications  of 
various  kinds  of  poisonous  washes. 

The  insiduous  and  slow  but  sure  canker-worm,  is  as  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  wash  of  paris-green,  as  is  the  Colorado  beetle,  or  po¬ 
tato-bug.  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco-stems  used  as  a  wash  in 
winter,  will  prevent  mice  and  rabbits  from  gnawing  a  tree.  These 
are  also  easily  destroyed  by  distributing  small  bits  of  apple,  carrot, 
and  turnip,  for  the  latter,  and  drops  of  tallow  for  the  former,  in 
which  small  particles  of  strychnine  have  been  inserted. 

CODLING  MOTH. 

When  we  have  a  specific  for  the  codling  moth,  it  will  be  a  happy 
time  for  the  apple-grower.  For  this  little  insect,  the  queen  of  our 
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fruit-destroyers,  now  almost  baffles  all  our  art.  It  is  thought  by 
some,  that  the  “  green-wash, ’’  as  recommended  for  the  canker-worm, 
will  greatly  help  dispose  of  this  pest  by  poisoning  the  moth.  Oth¬ 
ers  recommend  the  use  of  various  clap-traps,  in  which  to  catch  the 
larva  as  it  issues  from  the  fruit.  Careful  experiments  made  by  Dr* 
Le  Baron,  show  that  six-inch-wide  strips  of  old  carpet,  or  other  old 
cloth  of  considerable  thickness  and  pliability,  long  enough  to  go 
twice  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  immediately  below  the  branches, 
and  tied  or  tacked  loosely,  so  that  the  worm  may  find  a  lodging,  are 
very  efficient  traps  for  the  codling.  These  hands  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  within  a  month  of  the  first  setting  of  the  young  fruit,  and  ex¬ 
amined  as  often  as  every  two  weeks  from  their  application,  until  the 
first  brood  of  larva  have  left  the  fruit,  or  say  about  the  middle  of 
August.  They  can  then  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered  in  the  fall.  The  worm  seeks  out  such  a  retreat  in  which 
to  pass  through  the  transformation  process.  The  second  brood  of 
worms  do  not  complete  their  transformation  until  spring,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  be  destroyed  only  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

These  hands  are  to  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  or  run  through  a 
wringer  to  destroy  the  worms  in  their  different  stages.  These 
bands  may  be  made  of  thick,  cheap,  brown  paper,  which  would  go 
through  one  season  if  carefully  handled.  It  is  found  that  a  second 
band  nearer  the  ground  is  a  gain,  as  nearly  as  many  worms  pass  up 
from  below  as  come  down  from  above.  It  is  also  found  that  very 
few  “  windfalls 11  have  the  worm  in  them  soon  after  they  have  fallen, 
so  that  the  old  way  of  picking  and  destroying  the  windfalls,  is  of 
little  avail. 

These  seemingly  slow  and  laborious  processes  will  well  repay  the 
orchardist,  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  crop  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  If  our  state  alone  could  be  exempt  from  the  codling  moth  for 
this  year  1875,  it  would  be  worth,  say  one  million  of  dollars  to  the 
producers.  Severe  and  extensive  drouths  produce  famine,  but  while 
vegetation  waits,  the  soil  rests  and  recuperates. 

But  'while  the  moth  does  some  good  by  thinning  out  an  over  crop 
of  apples  in  early  summer,  the  outlay  of  bloom,  and  the  prematurity  of 
fruit,  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  tree,  with  no  re¬ 
turn  to  the  producer. 
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INJURY  FROM  FARM  STOCK. 

The  sixth  named  cause  is  one  that  never  should  find  a  place  on 
any  fruit  growers  list.  But  alas  it  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sour¬ 
ces  of  the  destruction  of  our  orchards. 

I  will  not  count  the  accidental  injuries  from  an  occasional  unruly 
animal,  but  the  results  of  deliberate  commonizing  of  the  orchard 
to  the  hog  or  cattle  pasture.  “It  is  so  handy.11  ‘'Can’t  let  so  nice  a 
bit  of  feed  go  to  waste.”  “I  guess  they  will  stand  it,”  &c.  Such 
replies  I  often  get  when  remonstrating  with  a  farmer  for  pastur¬ 
ing  his  orchard.  In  October  last  I  visited  an  old  orchard  that  had 
been  famous  for  its  fine  fruit,  and  in  visiting  which  I  anticipated 
much  pleasure.  Driving  into  the  yard,  I  said  as  usual,  “good  day, 
sir;  how’s  your  orchard?” 

My  greeting  was  kindly  returned,  but  the  answer  to  my  query, 
“our  orchard  ain’t  much  good  any  more,”  was  itself  a  confession  of 
its  treatment.  I  found  the  orchard  had  been  a  hog-pasture  for  three 
years  past.  It  originally  contained  fifty  trees;  had  been  refilled 
twice  and  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred.  Of  the  original  first 
planting  there  remained  seven;  one  St.  Lawrence,  two  Rambo,  two 
Tallman  Sweet,  one  Spitzenburg,  and  one  Greening,  only  two  of 
the  seven  will  probably  survive  another  summer.  Of  these,  three 
were  girdled  and  peeled  by  the  swine  enough  to  kill  them  last  fall, 
and  yet  these  seven  with  several  more  leafless  stubs  and  trunks 
were  four  years  ago  worth  fifty  dollars  each  by  any  fair  estimate  of 
values.  When  I  rebuked  the  owner  for  this  waste,  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  himself  at  fault.  I  soon  convinced  him  that  his  liog-crop 
was  made  at  tenfold  market  rates. 

EFFECT  OF  PASTURING. 

The  effect  of  herding  swine  in  this  orchard  and  many  others  I 
have  seen,  is  more  than  the  peeling  and  barking  of  the  trees.  I 
have  already  pointed  to  the  injury  done  to  orchards  by  compacting 
the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rain-falls  of  autumn,  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  most  of  the  orchard  trees  we  call  winter-killed , 
are  so  from  this  cause,  primarily;  especially  now  after  this  thor¬ 
ough  sifting  of  our  lists  and  purging  out  all  tender  varieties. 

When  we  count  this  direct  injury  from  gnawing,  rubbing,  starv¬ 
ing  and  transferring  of  farm-stock,  we  conclude  it  will  not  pay  to 
pasture  the  orchard. 
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TOO  RICH  SOILS. 

The  time  was  when  we  thought  no  soil  too  good  for  an  apple 
tree,  and  that  a  little  manure  did  help  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
land.  But  we  learned  by  dear  experience  that  a  tree  could  be 
over-fed,  and  that  the  effect  was  to  induce  a  late  autumn  growth; 
wood  unripened  and  unfit  for  the  winter.  We  are  also  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  much  dreaded  l[ 'fire-blight 11  is  the  result  of  an  excessive 
flow  of  sap  beyond  the  capacity  of  elaborations.  The  tissues  are 
ruptured,  stagnation  and  death  ensue.  The  farmer  should  exercise 
as  good  judgment  in  feeding  his  trees  as  his  horse. 

ORCHARD  SITE  AND  CULTURE. 

Choose  for  an  orchard  site,  a  soil  of  medium  native  richness,  or 
what  would  be  considered  rather  lean  soil,  if  it  be  a  firm  clay,  or 
calcareous  clay,  all  the  better.  The  western  soil  is  all  rich  in  ele¬ 
ments  of  tree  growth,  except  it  be  the  clean  sand  and  gravel  drift. 
The  yellow  or  red  clay,  or  the  oak  soils  are  best  suited,  and  of  them 
the  rolling  lands  are  best.  These  medium  soils  are  generally  of 
natural  drainage,  with  porous  subsoil  and  under  good  culture  will 
grow  the  apple  to  perfection.  If  there  is  no  choice  but  a  very  rich 
soil,  then  set  on  dry  ridges,  either  natural  or  artificial  drainage  and 
with  clover  and  timothy  sod  hold  the  trees  to  a  moderate  growth. 

In  the  brief  review  I  have  only  referred  to  the  subject  of  varieties 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Have  given  the  best  and 
only  choice  of  these  natural  conditions,  and  we  must  know  what 
varieties  are  adapted  to  them.  This  is  learned  only  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  careful  observation.  The  planting  of  varieties  not  adapt¬ 
ed,  not  hardy,  has  been  one  of  the  most  apparent  and  fruitful 
sources  of  loss  to  the  orchard  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  west.  Since 
the  winter  of  1855-56  I  have  carefully  examined  thousands  of  or¬ 
chards  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  have  found  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  list  of  those  found  successful.  The  observations 
of  many  of  our  practical  fruit  growers  confirm  this,  and  result  in 
the  list  which  our  state  society  recommend.  Any  planter  that 
ignores  this  list  and  these  united  recommendations,  practically  starts 
out  twenty  years  behind  the  times.  Yet  they  who  purchase  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  dealers,  especially  from  eastern  or  southern  nurseries,  are 
liable  to  start  right  here.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the  discredit  of  the 
few  eastern  nurser}rmen  who  are  growing  stock  for  the  western 
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trade,  and  who  put  all  energy  and  skill  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants 
of  the  West  into  their  business  that  its  importance  demands,  but 
alas  for  the  irresponsible  go-betweens,  for  curses  follow  their  advent 
in  any  community.  Any  careful  estimate  will  show  that  four-fifths 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  successful  trees  of  our  orchards  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  or  up  to  the  fifth  tier  of  counties,  are  of  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  varieties,  and  of  these  about  one-lialf  are  not  known  or  not  gen¬ 
erally  grown  in  eastern  and  southern  nurseries,  which  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  follow  the  main  demand  of  eastern  and  southern  planters 
for  their  old  favorites,  in  their  propagation. 

Up  to  the  last  twenty  years,  we  followed  implicitly  the  eastern 
recommendations.  Ten  years  of  doubting  and  further  trial  follow¬ 
ed,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  settled  upon  a  reliable  list 
of  apples,  that  we  can  grow  up  to  the  latitude  of  Green  Bay  with 
entire  success.  This  list  varies  somewhat  of  course  in  different  lo¬ 
calities,  but  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  these  differences  is  so  well 
established  that  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  an  entire  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  average  orchard  of  the  future  planting.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  is  the  general  demand  for  the  “hardy  list”  for  all  present 
planting. 

The  agreement  of  Wisconsin  fruit-growers  in  this  matter  is  so 
uniform,  that  every  nurserymens1  catalogue  of  hardy  varieties  be¬ 
gins  with  Astrachan  and  Tetofski,  and  ends  with  Ben  Davis  or 
Walbridge,  with  its  filling  in  of  seasonable  varieties  for  every  taste 
and  season,  for  home  use  and  market. 

The  demand  for  hardy  varieties,  has  induced  a  careful  search  among 
the  millions  of  new  seedlings  of  the  West,  for  additional  worthy 
sorts,  which  have  especial  merit.  The  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
varieties,  having  especial  adapations  to  our  needs.  But  this  in¬ 
crease  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  some  suppose,  for  our  present  list  is  the 
result  of  sifting  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  last  three  hundred  years 
of  European  experiment,  and  two  hundred  years  of  American  test, 
resifted  in  over  thirty  years  trial  in  Wisconsin;  and  the  sifting  goes 
on  still,  but  “slow  and  sure”  applies  here,  and  many  a  fond  hope 
must  be  blasted  in  the  rejection  of  personal  favorities  from  want  of 
general  adaptation. 

If  any  locations  are  naturally  so  unfavorable  as  to  render  any  of 
these  u  iron-clads”  uncertain,  then  we  have  the  new  Siberian  hv- 
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brids,  the  u  steel-clads”  which  have  enough  of  the  crab  blood  in 
them  to  give  endurance  and  vigor.  With  early  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  to  adapt  them  to  the  most  adverse  locations  necessary  to 
plant,  and  yet  with  fair  size  and  good  eating  qualities,  from  brisk 
tart  to  the  condensed  sweet  of  the  Tallman,  and  from  the  earliest 
to  the  all-winter  in  season. 

With  this  presentation  and  review  I  would  ask  every  farmer, 
Why  not  have  a  complete  orchard?  Why  not  give  the  orchard  as 
necessary  and  reasonable  attention  as  you  do  your  farm-stock? 
Why  not  study  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  of  its  enemies,  so  that 
you  can  “know  good  from  evil”  in  all  that  appertains  to  its  welfare? 
Why  not  every  fruit-grower  learn  the  simple  art  of  out-door  graft¬ 
ing  and  trimming,  so  as  to  transform  many  a  worthless  crab  or 
seedling  to  choice  fruit?  Why  not  every  farm  have  an  abundance 
of  choice  fruit  and  flowers,  beautiful  shade-trees,  evergreens  and 
wind-breaks  around  the  dwelling  and  farm-buildings,  and  so  help 
to  make  the  home  a  paradise  to  the  children,  a  place  of  repose  and 
comfort  to  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  orchard  a  source  of  health 
and  wealth  to  the  familv,  for  all  these  are  within  the  reach  and 
province  of  every  farm  homestead  in  our  state. 


THE  PROPER  ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMAN. 

BY  MRS.  FANNIE  B.  DENNETT,  MILTON. 

✓ 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Du  Lac  Grange,  at  Milton  Junction,  Rock  County,  Wis., 

October  10,  1874.] 

We  hear  much  lately  of  woman’s  rights  and  woman’s  wrongs. 
Our  journals  teem  with  articles  advocating  this  one  and  strongly  de¬ 
nouncing  the  other.  Her  friends  are  bravely  defending  her  right  to 
the  ballot-box,  prophesying  a  millenium  of  peace  and  harmony 
when  that  right  shall  have  been  granted  her;  and  many  a  woman 
sits  with  folded  hands  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  glorious  work 
that  awaits  her  in  the  future,  all  unheeding  the  good  that  her  idle 
hands  might  now  be  doing. 

The  ballot  may  or  may  not  be  a  help  to  woman,  or  the  world  in 
general,  were  it  granted  to  her.  We  know  not;  but  we  do  know 
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that  long  before  that  is  attained  there  is  much  for  woman  to  do, 
much  that  will  elevate  and  ennoble  if  properly  sought  after.  Wo¬ 
man  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  it  seems  to  me  her  hands  are  too 
full  already  to  ask  for  more  duties;  and  the  cry  had  better  be  for 
more  time,  time  to  improve  and  fit  herself  for  the  duties  that  are 
now  devolving  upon  her;  time  to  read,  to  study  and  think,  to  keep 
equal  with  man  in  intelligence,  to  be  his  helper  and  adviser  as  well 
as  his  housekeeper. 

That  woman  has  a  great  and  sacred  duty  to  perform  at  home  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  That  is  her  realm,  and  her  chief  delight  should 
be  to  make  home  all  that  is  bright  and  lovely.  As  wife  and  moth¬ 
er  there  are  many  duties  which  may  not  be  delegated  to  another, 
and  her  family  should  not  be  neglected  for  any  outside  enterprises. 
But,  are  her  duties  all  of  the  hand?  Is  it  the  chief  end  of  wo¬ 
man’s  existence  to  feed  and  clothe  her  family?  Should  she  have 
no  ambition  above  her  daily  round  of  toil?  While  the  labor  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  done  should  not  be  ignored,  or  looked  upon  as  dishon¬ 
orable,  I  claim,  that  aside  from  this  there  is  a  work  of  the  head  and 
heart  that  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  family,  as 
that  the  board  should  be  daily  spread,  or  the  house  kept  in  order. 
While  she  ministers  to  the  physical  wants  of  her  children,  should 
she  not  also  be  competent  to  advise,  direct,  and  educate  their  minds  ? 
In  order  to  do  this,  she  must,  herself,  be  intelligent,  and  spend 
some  time  in  the  daily  improvement  of  her  own  mind. 

Women,  generally,  and  farmers’  wives  more  particularly,  have 
not  time,  or  at  least  do  not  take  time,  to  cultivate  their  minds  as 
much  as  they  should.  If  there  is  one  right  the  working-woman 
should  ask  for,  it  is  the  right  to  more  leisure,  more  time  to  read  and 
rest — time  to  think,  time  to  converse  with  her  children. 

The  ceaseless  round  of  work  which  many  a  farmer’s  wife  is 
obliged  to  do,  deprives  her  of  one  hour  of  leisure  time.  Even  the 
Sabbath  brings  with  it  many  duties  which  may  not  be  neglected; 
and  weariness  of  body  and  mind  often  keeps  her  from  church  or 
unfits  her  for  useful  reading  at  home. 

Constant,  arduous  toil,  year  after  year,  will  soon  cramp  the  mind 
and  dull  the  intellect,  even  if  it  be  i4n  a  good  cause. 

We  need  intelligent  housekeepers  as  well  as  industrious  ones. 
There  is  not  much  danger  that  our  families  will  go  unfed  or  un- 
lothed;  but  there  is  danger  of  our  children  being  uncultivated  and 
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rude  unless  the  mother  strives  to  he  something  more  than  a  house¬ 
hold  drudge.  There  is  danger  that  our  husbands  may  blush  for  our 
ignorance — even  though  our  homes  may  he  models  of  neatness  and 
economy. 

Does  the  farmer  work  harder  in  the  field  than  his  wife  in  the 
house?  If  he  needs  the  evening  hour  to  read  the  papers,  hooks,  or 
that  he  may  improve  his  mind,  does  not  the  wife  need  the  same 
time  to  rest  and  read,  and  cultivate  her  mind?  If  he  can  drive  to 
the  concert,  lecture  room  or  Grange  hall,  why  may  not  she  accom¬ 
pany  him,  if  she  leave  her  children  in  proper  care?  Rest  and 
amusement  is  just  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  if 
instruction  is  to  be  derived  from  such  sources,  both  equally  need 
it,  and  should  receive  it  together. 

Woman  needs  relaxation  from  the  continual  sameness  of  her 
work,  and  her  mind  will  be  stronger  and  her  body  healthier  if  a  few 
hours  are  occasionally  taken  for  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  it  might  produce  upon  her  temper,  a  consideration  of  which 
all  husbands  will  readily  see  the  propriety. 

Some  housekeepers  might  have  more  time  for  rest,  did  they  not 
consume  so  much  in  useless  fancy  work — in  needless  piecing  and 
patching,  in  intricate  work,  which  if  beautiful  when  done,  is  neither 
useful  nor  commendable,  and  only  weakens  the  eyesight  and  irri¬ 
tates  the  nerves,  without  adding  an  idea  to  a  mind  already  too 
vacant.  Again  there  are  some  who  spend  much  valuable  time  in 
fashionable  follies  and  frivolous  pursuits  to  the  neglect  of  all  men¬ 
tal  improvements.  But  among  farmers’  wives  they  are  few,  and  we 
trust  their  number  may  speedily  grow  less,  for  such  occupations  are 
all  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  culture  of  the  mind. 

While  we  should  delight  to  ornament  our  homes  with  beautiful 
things  in  handiwork  and  art,  it  were  better  still  to  adorn  the  minds 
of  our  children  with  bountiful  thoughts  and  holy  aims,  and  spend 
more  time  in  moulding  their  lives  after  the  model  ot  the  great 
Master.  If  but  little  leisure  is  allowed  us,  let  us  spend  it  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  own  or  our  children's  minds.  Instead  of  confining  our  little 
ones  to  the  house  to  learn  to  knit  and  sew  while  they  are  yet  mere 
babies,  let  us  read  or  talk  to  them,  tell  them  stories  or  take  them 
with  us  to  the  beautiful  fields,  and  while  we  may  teach  them  lessons 
from  nature,  we  shall  also  give  them  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and 
strengthen  and  cheer  ourselves  for  renewed  work  in  the  house. 

30  A 
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Mothers  need  more  time  to  devote  to  their  children.  Lessons  are 
not  all  learned  from  books.  There  are  a  thousand  things  a  child 
should  learn  before  he  is  committed  to  the  schools,  and  who  is  more 
fitted  to  teach  him  than  his  mother?  It  is  cruel  to  send  our  little 
ones  to  school,  to  sit  in  cramped  positions,  with  homesick  hearts 
and  aching  limbs,  when  a  little  extra  expense  at  home  would  al¬ 
low  the  mother  to  keep  him  under  her  own  care  a  few  years  longer. 

In  order  to  interest  her  children  properly,  a  mother  must  have 
more  rest  from  hard  work,  more  time  to  spend  with  them.  Did 
children  have  more  of  this  home  training,  more  of  the  society  of 
good  mothers,  and  less  of  the  company  of  rough,  street  companions,  I 
trust  we  should  see  a  gentler  race  of  boys  and  girls  around  us. 
While  it  is  woman’s  highest  pleasure  to  keep  the  home,  to  make  it 
comfortable,  cheerful  and  happy,  to  adorn  and  beautify,  to  spread 
the  board  with  neatness,  and  prepare  the  tempting  food,  she  should 
also  be  careful  that  the  beauty  of  her  house  do  not  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  head  and  heart  of  her  who  presides  over  it;  that  the 
viands  upon  her  table  be  not  more  tempting  to  her  friends  than 
the  mental  entertainment  of  the  hostess. 

Let  us  not  cater  to  the  animal  appetite  alone,  but  try  amid  our 
home  duties  to  cultivate  habits  of  thought  that  will  lighten  life’s 
labors,  and  lead  to  a  higher  plane  of  being.  Let  us  not  bury  the 
talent  that  is  given  us,  lest  our  children  grow  to  blush  for  tbe  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  mothers.  In  the  earlier  ages  there  was  some  excuse 
for  ignorance,  and  we  honor  the  dear  old  mothers,  ignorant  though 
they  may  have  been,  but  in  this  day,  it  seems  to  me  that  children 
should  expect  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  in  a  mother  that  they 
-do  in  a  father.  If  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  read  and  think,  that 
they  may  be  useful  citizens,  is  it  not  necessary  for  mothers  to  cul¬ 
tivate  themselves  both  for  home  and  society? 

Woman  armed  with  intelligence  and  strong  moral  principles, 
with  gentleness  and  firmness  moulding  the  principles  of  husbands 
and  sons  at  home,  is  a  person  behind  the  throne  that  will  control 
more  votes  at  the  ballot-box  than  her  presence  there  can  ever  do; 
.and  her  influence  strongly  used  in  society  will  overthrow  more 
•evil  than  legislation  alone  can  do.  Women  may  be  politicians,  and 
work  with  stronger  power — in  her  quiet  home  influence — than  she 
•can  by  taking  the  field  openly — in  defense  of  her  rights  or  the 
wrongs  of  the  nation. 
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We  rejoice  that  the  Grange  offers  some  encouragement  to  farm¬ 
ers*  wives,  and  recognizes  them  as  equal  co-workers  with  man  in  the 
noble  course  of  truth  and  justice.  Let  us  accept  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  ourselves  more  intelligent  wives  and  mothers,  and 
daily  use  our  influence  for  the  promotion  of  every  noble  enterprise. 
Let  us  advocate  the  doing  away  of  useless  work,  and  claim  for  our¬ 
selves  more  time  for  social  intercourse,  reading  and  thinking.  It 
were  better  to  save  our  strength  that  w^e  may  live  to  raise  our  boys 
and  girls,  and  give  them  good  home  influence,  than  to  wear  out 
with  ceaseless  toil,  and  leave  them  to  the  care  of  strangers.  Every 
hour  taken  from  hard  work,  and  spent  either  in  mental  or  physical 
recreation  is  an  hour  added  to  our  lives. 

“  There  is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 

And  many  a  tone  from  the  happy  land, 

If  the  happy  heart  could  wake  it.” 

Let  us  not  then,  my  sisters,  be  anxious  for  more  work  to  do,  but 
only  ask  for  time  to  well  do  that  which  is  already  our  duty  to  do. 
The  Master  has  given  us  our  work,  and  he  will  presently  require 
an  account  of  our  labor.  Let  us  be  able  to  show  a  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  us,  not  forgetting  that  it  requir¬ 
ed  the  best  efforts  of  the  head  and  heart  as  well  as  the  steady  toil  of 
the  hands.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  farmers  and 
farmers1  wives  shall  rise  from  the  obscure  position  they  have  so  long 
held  and  stand  the  acknowledged  equal  of  any  class.  If  they  do  not 

it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

/• 

The  way  is  open  for  improvement.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
and  not  only  strive  to  make  our  business  a  success,  but  to  elevate 
ourselves  socially  and  morally.  Let  women  as  well  as  men  enter 
heartily  into  the  work  of  reform.  There  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it, 
but  much  that  requires  our  earnest  labor.  As  we  glory  in  the  home 
and  its  hallowed  associations,  as  we  love  the  dear  ones  who  call  us 
wife  or  mother,  let  us  strive  to  elevate  that  home,  to  make  it  re¬ 
spected  in  the  world,  and  give  aid  to  every  cause  tending  to  its 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Happy  in  its  surroundings,  rejoicing  in 
its  prosperity.  So  let  us  ask  only  for  more  time  to  enjoy  it,  earn¬ 
estly  hoping  that  in  the  good  time  coming  to  farmers,  there  may 
also  come  a  rest  for  the  farmer’s  wife, — a  daily  respite  from  toil,  in 
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which  she  may  find  time  to  cultivate  the  higher  and  nobler  attri¬ 
butes  of  her  nature. 

“  Tis  ours  to  guard  a  sacred  trust, 

We  shape  a  heaven-born  plan, 

The  noble  purpose  wise  and  just, 

To  aid  our  fellow  man . 

Too  long  have  Avarice  and  Greed, 

With  coders  running  o’er, 

Brought  sorrow  and  distress  and  need 
To  labor’s  humble  door. 

A  royal  road  to  plan  and  power 
Have  rank  and  title  been, 

We  herald  the  auspicious  hour 
When  honest  Worth  may  win . 

Let  every  heart  and  hand  unite 
In  the  benignant  plan ; 

The  noble  purpose  just  and  right, 

To  aid  our  fellow  man . 

From  Maine  to  California’s  slope 
Resound  the  Reaper’s  song, 

We  come  to  build  the  nation’s  hope 
To  slay  the  giant  wrong.” 


THE  DAIRY— A  CHAT  WITH  THE  FARMERS. 

BY  CHARLES  SEYMOUR,  LA  CROSSE. 

Now  for  a  free  and  easy  chat  about  butter  and  cheese.  In  my 
frequent  journeys  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  conviction 
has  been  forced  upon  me  that  our  western  farmers  are  working  at 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  farmers  at  the  East,  in  respect 
to  products  for,  and  access  to,  market;  and  it  seems  the  evil  can  be 
partly  remedied  by  reducing  the  bulk  and  by  increasing  the  value 
of  agricultural  products.  A  ton  of  good  wheat  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  is  worth  nearly  thirty  dollars.  A  ton  of  good 
cheese  is  worth  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  ton  of 
good  butter  is  worth  about  six  hundred  dollars.  The  wheat  crop 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  wheat  market  is  fickle.  Fluctuations  in  pro- 
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ductions  or  markets  of  wheat  seldom  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  producer;  as  the  advance  in  price  is  chiefly  secured  by  the  car¬ 
riers  or  speculators.  The  market  for  cheese  and  butter  is  steady 
and  enlarging,  while  the  supply  or  production  can  be  generally  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  farmers,  and  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  demand.  The 
soil  is  impaired  by  continuous  crops  of  grain;  while  the  dairyman’s 
farm  can  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Cows  convert  the 
crops  into  milk;  and  the  farmers  manufacture  the  milk  into 
cheese  and  butter,  which  command  the  cash  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  dairy  almost  turns  the  farmer  into  a  manufacturer. 

He  will,  perhaps,  have  no  occasion  to  adopt  the  remark  of  the 
witty  Milesian,  who,  while  engaged  in  carrying  hods  of  brick  up  a 
ladder  to  the  sixth  story  of  a  building,  congratulated  himself  that 
the  mason  at  the  top  of  the  wall  had  to  do  all  the  work;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  dairymen  can  boast  that  their  cows  do 
an  important  part  of  the  farm  work.  Western  farmers  must  eman¬ 
cipate  themselves  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  are  bound  by  the 
transportation  monopolies,  so  long  as  bulky  grain  freights  exceed 
the  capacity  of  facilities  supplied  by  the  carriers.  Compactness  in¬ 
to  the  smallest  space,  and  value  of  the  greatest  degree  must  be  the 
points  aimed  at  by  western  farmers.  Instead  of  raising  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  so  bulky  and  cheap  that  the  carriers  demand  and 
take  every  third  bushel  of  grain  for  transporting  them  to  remote 
markets  of  the  East  and  Europe,  it  is  obviously  better  to  send  pro¬ 
ducts  to  market  that  will  not  require  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  shipment  to  defray  transportation,  provided  there  is  any  surplus 
after  the  home  markets  are  supplied.  It  is  not  an  unusul  thing  to 
see  products  of  eastern  dairies  brought  West.  This  sort  of  logic 
will  soon  have  its  effect  upon  the  hard-heads  who  now  insist  upon 
dividing  the  products  of  the  farm,  so  that  the  producers  get  the  toll 
and  the  middle-men  get  the  grist.  Land  servitude  or  compulsory 
work  in  the  soil  with  poor  remuneration  is  what  the  carriers  and 
middle-men  mean,  when  they  say  to  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
“Raise  wheat,  and  let  us  carry  it  to  market  and  exchange  it  for 
eastern  or  foreign  merchandise.”  The  farmer  who  gets  the  products 
of  his  farm  into  the  greatest  value  and  least  bulk  has  become  a  free 
man;  and  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  his  old  masters  who  absorbed 
his  earnings  while  he  was  raising  bulky  and  cheap  products,  which 
yielded  little  or  no  real  profit  to  the  producer,  if  he  takes  in- 
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to  consideration  exhausting  effects  of  grain-growing  on  land.  With 
inferior  soil  the  New  England  farmers  are  making  greater  profit 
than  the  grain-raising  farmers  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
West,  because  of  nearness  to  markets  and  successful  dairies. 

I  will  here  give  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  facts  elicited  in 
the  discussion  during  the  three-days1  session  of  the  prominent  dai¬ 
rymen  of  New  England  and  New  York,  held  at  the  capital  of 
Vermont. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

.Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Hyde,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  the 
most  successful  breeder  of  Devons  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
first-class  dairymen  of  the  country,  estimated  the  capital  invested 
in  American  dairies  at  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
($1, COO, 000, 000).  The  annual  cheese  products  exceed  $30,000,000. 
Our  annual  exports  of  cheese  are  valued  at  about  $10,000,000  for 
say  70,000,000  pounds.  Our  butter  products  exceed  $200,000,000 
in  value,  of  which  we  export  over  10,000,000  pounds,  or  $2,500,000 
in  value.  The  report  of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association  for 
1871  gives  1,282  cheese  and  butter-factories  in  the  United  States, 
against  1,233  in  1870,  and  1,066  in  1869.  More  than  half  these 
factories  show  an  average  of  415  cows  for  each  establishment. 

The  whole  consumed  the  milk  of  half  a  million  cows.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  averages  of  the  states  leading  in  dairy  manufactures 
in  1870:  For  each  factory  in  New  York,  419  cows;  Ohio,  519 
cows;  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Michigan,  collectively,  383 
cows;  Wisconsin,  278  cows;  Pennsylvania,  182  cows.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  factories  in  these  states  are  reported  as  follows:  New 
York,  963;  Ohio,  98;  Illinois,  46;  Massachusetts,  30;  Vermont,  35; 
Michigan,  26;  Wisconsin,  26;  Pennsylvania,  19.  In  the  single 
county  of  Oswego,  New  York,  a  capital  of  $9,000,000  is  invested  in 
dairy  agriculture  alone. 

CHEESE  AS  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL  FOOD. 

The  inspector  of  milk  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  thoroughly 
testing  the  matter,  asserts  and  maintains  by  incontrovertible  proof, 
that  sirloin  steak  (adding  the  loss  on  bones)  at  35  cents  per  pound  is 
dearer  than  milk  at  14  cents  per  quart;  corned  beef  at  17  cents  as 
dear  as  milk  at  15  cents,  and  eggs  at  30  cents  per  dozen  as  dear  as 
milk  at  20  cents  per  quart.  Hence  he  concludes  that  milk  even  at  10 
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or  12  cents  per  quart  is  the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be  used. 
England  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  great  cheese-eating" 
country.  Her  laboring  and  her  poorer  classes  demand  it  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  nutritious  animal  food  within  their  reach;  and. 
this  demand  will  increase  as  long  as  the  article  can  be  supplied  at 
reasonable  rates.  But  while  the  people  of  England  are  increasing 
at  about  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  her  capacity  for  producing 
butter  and  chease  is  not  increasing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany,  to  which  England  has  looked 
for  large  supplies.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these  realms- 
must  be  very  largely  supplied  from  abroad;  and  as  there  are  no  oth¬ 
er  sections  of  Europe  making  butter  and  cheese  to  export  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  the  want  will  have  to  be  supplied  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity  by  the  dairy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  demand  for  cheese  in  England  alone  will  increase  at  the 
rate  of  ten  million  pounds  per  year,  while  the  annual  increase  in 
our  home  demand  is  about  six  million  pounds.  But  high  above 
that  of  cheese,  rises  the  butter  interest.  We  export  as  yet  compar¬ 
atively  little  butter;  we  consume  nearly  four  fold  as  much  as 
we  do  of  cheese — or  in  other  words,  about  15  pounds  of  the  one, 
and  41-  of  the  other,  to  each  inhabitant  per  annum. 

INTERESTING  RESULTS  OF  NINETY  NEW  YORK  DAIRIES. 

Prof.  Wickson,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  gave  results  of  ninety  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  and  creameries,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  giving  the  average  net  return  per  cow  to  patrons,  the  highest 
average  per  cow  to  a  single  patron,  and  the  lowest  average  per  cow 
to  a  single  patron.  The  figures  are  drawn  from  the  actual  records 
of  the  yields  of  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  cows.  The  average 
yield  per  cow  in  these  factories  during  the  season  of  1874  has  been 
$39.57.  In  the  individual  factories  the  highest  average  per  cow 
reported  is  $55.07,  and  the  lowest  average  per  cow  in  a  factory  run¬ 
ning  the  same  number  of  days  is  $31.22.  Taking  all  the  cows  into 
the  account,  it  appears  that  the  average  return  per  cow  for  the 
season  of  average  length  is  $39.57.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  are  factory  averages,  not  average  yields  in  single  herds. 

It  appears  from  comparing  the  reports  of  these  factories  that  the 
average  return  net  to  patrons  for  100  ponnds  of  milk  has  been  one 
dollar  and  twenty-two  cents.  The  highest  net  yield  is  one  dollar 
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and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  the  lowest  ninety-nine  cents.  Compare 
the  average  returns  per  cow  with  the  average  selling  price  of  the 
factory  and  the  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  of  the  large  yield  per  cow  was 
due  to  the  dairyman,  and  how  much  to  the  cheese-maker  and 
salesman.  In  the  factory  reporting  the  highest  average  per  cow, 
$55.07,  the  selling  price  of  the  season  averaged  14.11c.,  and  the 
milk  taken  was  9.67  pounds  to  a  pound  of  cheese.  Comparing  this 
with  the  lowest  average  per  cow,  $31.22,  I  find  that  the  latter  sold 
cheese  for  one  quarter  of  a  cent  less  per  pound  through  the  season, 
and  used  nearly  one-half  pound  more  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese  on 
an  average.  But  this  difference  in  manufacture  and  price  can  form 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  difference  between  the  low  mark  at 
31  and  the  high  mark  at  55  dollars. 

The  main  points  in  the  profitability  of  dairies  are  vested  in  the 
farm,  not  in  the  factory,  as  the  following  figures  show:  Of  the 
dairies  sending  milk  to  the  sixty  factories,  the  best  season’s  average 
per  cow  is  $82,17,  and  the  average  of  all  the  highest  dairies  report¬ 
ed  by  the  factories  is  $50.04.  The  lowest  yield  in  a  single  dairy, 
carrying  to  the  factory  during  a  long  season,  is  $14.50  average 
money  to  a  cow,  and  the  average  of  all  the  poor  dairies  reported  is 
$29.34  per  cow. 

FANCY  BUTTER. 

Prof.  Wetherell  said  what  we  want  is  to  get  the  farmers  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  butter  making,  and  if  we  have  our  market  re¬ 
ports,  let  us  know  from  them  what  is  the  h  ighest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
price  that  is  paid  for  it.  In  this  way  we  shall  awaken  the  inquiry 
among  the  people  as  to  how  butter  is  made  which  commands  75 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound. 

Prof.  Arnold  says  that  some  of  the  highest  priced  butter  that 
finds  its  way  to  market  would  not  keep.  It  is  sold  fresh  from 
the  churn,  every  day  or  every  week,  and  has  the  aroma  of  fresh- 
made  butter  that  will  not  keep. 

Mr.  Bliss  said  from  his  observation  of  the  markets,  he  has  found 
that  what  he  called  “Orange  county  butter,”  which  brings  fancy 
prices  in  market,  cannot  be  produced  in  Vermont.  We  can  only 
make  a  standard  article  that  has  the  keeping  qualities,  which  the 
Orange  county  butter  has  not. 
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A  MODEL  DAIRY-ROOM 

Mr.  A.  M.  Foster,  of  Cabot,  asked  Prof.  Arnold  to  describe  a 
model  dairy-room. 

Mr.  Arnold  said,  the  most  that  is  wanted  for  the  room  is  to  have 
it  close,  double-walled,  and  so  it  could  be  kept  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  He  preferred  the  large  pans,  and 
would  have  them  large  enough  for  each  to  hold  a  milking  of  his  cows; 
and  for  the  minor  details,  they  must  be  left  to  individual  preference. 
He  preferred  Prof.  Wilkinson’s  system  of  subterranean  ventilation 
and  explained  the  method  of  arranging  it.  The  arrangement  can¬ 
not  easily  be  described.  Prof.  Wilkinson’s  own  description  calls  it 
his  u gulf-stream ”  dairy  arrangement,  by  which,  by  connecting 
milk-houses  with  ice-houses,  and  building  a  pool  which  extends  in 
part  beneath  the  ice  and  part  in  the  milk-house,  he  secures  a 
change  of  water  continually,  the  cooled  water  under  the  ice  contin¬ 
ually  taking  the  place  of  the  warmed  water  in  the  milk-house.  This 
change  of  water  will  continue  so  long  as  the  water  in  one  part  of 
the  long  pool  becomes  heated  by  the  introduction  of  the  milk. 
There  are  points  in  the  plan  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
all  who  are  in  contemplation  of  milk-rooms.  He  said  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  dairy-room  be  made  tight;  and  to  this  end  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dead-air  space  between  the  walls, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  will  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  dairyman.  He  recommended  that  the  walls  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper,  with  solid  sills,  double  doors  and  windows,  and  all 
so  arranged  that  there  could  be  no  influence  on  the  air  in  the  room 
from  the  heat  or  cold  outside.  There  should  be  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  if  the  dairyman  would  succeed  in  making  butter. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DAIRY  FARMING  PROFITABLE. 

Prof.  Leander  Wetherill,  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  read  a 
paper  on  “  How  to  make  Dairy  Farming  Profitable. 

Mr.  Wetherell  said  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  this  meeting, 
with  a  view  to  co-operating  with  the  farmers  of  Vermont  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  dairy.  He  said  he  had  heard  a  gentle¬ 
man  say,  to-day,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  men  to  tell  the  results  of 
dairy  products,  but  why  don’t  they  tell  us  how  to  do  it?  He  said 
that  was  just  what  was  wanted  by  the  people.  We  desire  know¬ 
ledge  on  a  given  subject,  and  not  mere  opinions;  and  his  desire  this 
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evening  would  be  to  give  some  hints  as  to  how  to  make  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  profitable. 

His  observation  in  this  country  led  him  to  believe  that  the  best 
cow,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  farmer,  is  produced  by  a 
cross  breed  between  the  Short-horns  and  the  Native  cow.  Such  a 
cross  would  give  the  best  and  largest  quantity  of  milk,  and  also  was 
the  best  for  beef.  He  said,  also,  that  the  larger  breeds,  like  the 
Short-horns,  would  give  a  larger  product  of  milk  for  the  feed  given 
them,  than  would  be  obtained  from  the  smaller  breeds,  like  the 
Devons,  the  Ayrsliires  or  the  Jerseys;  from  which  he  was  led  to 
prefer  the  larger  kinds  of  stock.  The  cow,  the  dairymen’s  factor, 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  machine  for  converting  forage  into  milk,  veal,  beef, 
and  butter  and  cheese  made  of  milk.  Call  the  first  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  milk  $100;  it  must  be  kept  running  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days.  Suppose 
it  takes  15  pounds  of  hay  a  day  to  run  this  machine,  20  pounds  if 
she  were  not  comfortably  and  well  housed  in  cold  weather,  say  2} 
to  3}  tons  of  hay  a  year — this  will  barely  keep  the  machine  run¬ 
ning.  If  not  thus  furnished  the  machine  stops.  If  20  pounds  of 
hay,  or  its  equivalent  be  required  to  keep  the  cow  alive,  then  the 
owner  of  the  machine  gets  nothing.  Give  her  25  pounds,  and  she 
gives  him  5  pounds  of  milk  equal  to  one-half  pound  of  cheese  a  day; 
give  her  30  pounds,  and  he  gets  one  pound  of  cheese  a  day,  or  365 
pounds  a  year,  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  calculation,  30  pounds  of 
hay  per  day,  produces  63}  pounds  of  cheese  for  each  ton  of  hay;  40 
pounds  of  hay  per  day,  would  jueld  100  pounds  of  cheese  from  each 
ton  of  hay.  On  this  hypothesis,  a  ton  of  hay  in  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  and  sustain  vitality,  gives  200 
pounds  of  cheese.  Thus  it  is  desirable  to  get  cows  that  will  yield 
most  over  the  cost  of  keeping,  or  of  running  the  machine.  If  a  cow 
eat  33  pounds  a  day,  or  its  equivalent  of  grass,  it  will  require  four 
acres,  at  1}  tons  per  acre,  to  keep  a  cow  a  year,  which,  according 
to  the  present  hypothesis,  would  produce  401}  pounds  of  cheese  a 
year.  A  farm  of  30  acres  would  support  twenty  cows,  yielding 
8000  pounds  of  cheese;  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  farm 
one-half,  and  keep  twenty  cows  that  will  eat  one-half  as  much  again, 
and  we  should  then  get  21,600  pounds  of  cheese. 

If  the  cheese  be  worth  15  cents  a  pound,  a  farm  of  80  acres,  at 
3}  tons  per  acre,  with  20  cows,  would  give  a  return  of  $1,024  50; 
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increase  this  by  improvement  to  2±  cons  per  acre,  the  20  cows  eat¬ 
ing  and  digesting  it,  and  you  have  a  gross  return  of  $3,240.  Thus 
it  is  shown  that  a  cow  eating  six  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  a 
year,  would  produce  400  pounds  of  cheese  per  annum,  worth  $60; 
while  a  cow  eating  and  digesting  nine  tons,  would  produce  1,090 
pounds  of  cheese,  worth  $163  50.  But,  it  is  said,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  nine  tons  of  hay  into  a  cow’s  stomach  during  the 
year;  then  he  would  advise  farmers  to  breed  up  to  that  point.  To 
do  it,  he  would  select  a  thorough-bred  Short-Horn  bull,  of  the  Du¬ 
chess  or  Princess  family  of  Bates,  and  use  him  on  his  best  cows, 
and  thus  breed  a  good  herd  of  milch  cows.  No  breed  of  cattle 
equal  these  families  of  Short-Horns,  unless  it  be  the  Holstein,  in 
converting  food  into  growth  and  milk;  crossed  on  our  native  stock, 
and  you  get  some  making  600  pounds  of  cheese  in  a  season — $90 
per  cow  a  year,  and  a  calf  worth  $20  or  upwards. 

Mr.  W etherell  then  gave  the  record  of  Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall’s 
seven-eighths  Jersey  cow,  “  Sibyl,”  which  showed  that  she  had 
produced  13,065  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days,  or  a  little  over  64-  tons 
of  milk,  an  average  of  35  5-7  pounds  per  day.  Her  feed  during  the 
year  was  old  upland  pasture  in  summer,  with  cut  corn-fodder  in 
August  at  night,  about  a  bushel  of  grain  in  all  between  grass  and 
root  time,  and  in  winter,  what  hay  she  would  eat  clean,  and  a  peck 
of  roots  a  day.  In  July,  she  made  12^-  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
“Sibyl”  was  bred  by  Thomas  Motley,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  probably  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  Jersey  stock  in  the 
country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Wetherell  briefly  alluded  to  what  had  been 
termed  the  “drudgery”  of  the  farmer’s  life,  and  repudiated  the  too 
often  accepted  theory  that  there  was  more  of  “drudgery  ’  in  farm- 
work  than  in  that  of  other  occupations. 

Dr.  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  Principal  of  the  State  Primary  School 
at  Monson,  Mass.,  was  next  called  upon,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  management  of  the  farm  under  his  charge.  He  preferred  Ayr- 
shires  as  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  butter  and  cheese  makers,  and 
gave  his  methods  of  feeding — every  day  in  the  year  a  feed  of  hay, 
wet  with  cold  water  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  sprinkled 
with  wheat-bran.  He  believed  such  feed  best  for  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  0.  S.  Bliss,  secretary  of  the  association,  then  called  upon 
Gov.  Hyde,  of  Connecticut,  to  give  the  association  some  account  of 
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the  Devon  stock,  to  which  call  he  responded  that  the  Devons  are 
not  regarded  as  a  desirable  breed  for  beef.  He  said  that  each  and 
all  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  had  their  merits,  and  farmers  must 
adapt  their  stock  to  their  land.  He  had  tried  the  Ayrshire,  and 
did  not  succeed,  as  he  believed,  from  the  fact  that  his  soil  was  not 
adapted  to  that  breed  of  cattle.  He  was  compelled  to  keep  Devons 
because  they  were  best  adapted  fo  his  soil  and  feed.  He  could  not 
give  statistics  in  regard  to  any  of  the  breeds,  as  he  had  none  wdth 
him.  The  Devons,  with  him,  gave  more  milk  and  25  per  cent 
more  butter  from  the  same  feed.  He  said  that  offers  had  been 
made  to  put  the  Devous  in  competition  with  other  breeds,  without 
finding  any  one  to  take  the  offer.  He  had  2i  pounds  of  butter  per 
day  from  some  of  his  cows;  they  being  fed  two  quarts  of  corn-meal 
per  day,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  pasture  feed.  While  the 
Devons  are  small,  they  have  a  rotundity  and  beauty  that  certainly 
excels;  and  when  put  upon  the  scales  they  always  disappoint  in  the 
right  direction.  He  said  that  animals  should  be  bred  for  especial 
purposes,  and  he  had  bred  the  Devons  particularly  for  milking  and 
dairy  purposes.  Animals  that  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  their 
value  for  beef,  would  prove  a  failure  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
make  milkers  of  them. 

UNLIMITED  MARKETS  AND  GOOD  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Wickson  then  gave  instances  of  successful  dairying  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  of  the  success  that  has  attended  skilled  breeding  with  a 
view  to  milk-producing  qualities,  and  closed  by  giving  some  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions. 

The  speaker  alluded  first  to  the  market  as  the  ultimate  test  of 
value  and  quality  in  any  variety  of  dairy  produce.  A  knowledge 
and  full  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  market  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  dairymen’s  success. 

The  influence  of  the  trade  is  toward  the  sending  of  a  more  uni¬ 
form  product  from  the  factories.  There  are  different  kinds  of  cheese 
wanted.  There  is  white  cheese  and  cheese  of  deep  and  light  color; 
there  are  different  sizes  and  shapes;  there  is  a  demand  for  different 
degrees  of  firmness.  In  each  of  these  classes  of  demand  there  may 
be  standards. 

Of  course,  making  cheese  must  always  be  an  intelligent  operation 
because  of  the  variableness  of  the  agencies  employed,  but  there  can 
be  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  mechanical  departments. 
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Mr.  Wickson  stated  that  another  feature  of  the  influence  of  the 
trade  upon  the  manufacture  is  seen  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
amounts  produced,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  trade  affords  indica¬ 
tions  also  that  the  profitable  demand  will  he  continued.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  common  theory  of  political  economy  the  supply  had  been 
constantly  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demand,  and  still  the  supply  is 
unfilled.  While  cheese  has  continued  to  gain  profitable  prices,  oth¬ 
er  specialties  in  agriculture  have  fallen  and  risen  again  several  times, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  maintenance  of  profitable 
prices.  Professor  Cairnes  draws  from  his  study  of  market  prices 
the  conclusion  that  agricultural  products  of  vegetable  origin  are 
subject  to  sudden  and  considerable  fluctuations,  while  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  animal  origin  rarely  rise  rapidly,  but  when  an  advance  is 
established  it  is  commonly  held  for  a  long  time.  He  illustrates  by 
instancing  butchers1  meat  in  England,  which  has  shown  the  most 
marked  advance  in  price,  and  states  that  there  seems  not  the  slight¬ 
est  probability  it  will  ever  return  to  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold 
twenty  years  ago.  So  long  as  butchers1  meat  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  English  laborer,  as  it  is  now,  American  cheese  will  meet  with 
profitable  sale  in  England.  The  lesson  which  the  trades  reflect  up¬ 
on  the  manufacture  is  that  the  signs  are  for  an  endurance  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  this  is  an  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  finds  its  productive  pow¬ 
er  increasing  each  succeeding  year. 

The  speaker  next  treated  at  some  length  the  improved  methods 
of  marketing  which  have  been  devised  by  the  dairymen,  tracing 
the  steps  from  the  old-fashioned  sale  in  the  fall  at  the  factory,  to 
the  recent  Board  of  Trade  plan,  and  claiming  that  the  development 
in  the  trade  has  been  as  marked  as  in  the  manufacture.  The  Board 
of  Trade  plan  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  culminating  conditions  and  worthy  of  wide 
support  by  producers. 

The  speaker  urged  the  improvement  of  the  county  boards  of  trade 
by  the  adoption  of  more  approved  methods  of  sale. 

Mr.  Wickson  passed  then  to  another  branch  of  his  subject,  the 
probable  commercial  effects  of  the  tendency  toward  novelties  in 
manufacture.  The  production  of  creamery  butter  has  proved  ex¬ 
ceptionally  remunerative,  and  the  demand  for  this  delicious  material 
grows  faster  than  the  supply.  The  improvement  which  has  been 
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attained  in  the  handling  of  skim  milk,  until  the  cheese  made  from 
it  gains  a  price  just  below  the  very  finest  full  cream,  bids  fair  to  ex¬ 
ert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  manufacture.  It  is  profitable  to 
make  creamery  butter  and  the  best  grades  of  skimmed  cbeese,  and 
there  is  now'  a  wide  disposition  to  try  the  experiment.  If  skillfully 
handled  it  will  pay  better  than  full  milk  cheese,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  few  fancy  factories  which  can  return  to  patrons  a  large 
average  price  per  pound  for  milk  during  the  season.  The  speaker 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  results  gained  by  the  Freeman  meth¬ 
od,  and  by  the  old  style  of  creameries.  In  reviewing  the  whole 
field,  the  speaker  closed  with  the  opinion  that  the  dairy  future  is 
full  of  promise,  but  that  its  progress  and  development  call  for  sim¬ 
ilar  advance  in  the  general  understanding  of  the  commercial  influ¬ 
ences  which  bear  upon  it. 

The  attention  of  our  northwestern  farmers  is  called  to  these  val¬ 
uable  items  of  information  gleaned  upon  the  dairy  business,  with 
the  hope  that  many  who  have  felt  the  hardships  of  raising  grain 
under  the  present  expensive  system  of  transportation,  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  thrify  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  steady  and 
remunerative  markets  for  the  production  of  their  dairies. 

Western  farmers  ought  not  to  rest  under  the  standing  imputation 
of  inferiority.  Boston  and  New  York  quotations  for  butter  and 
cheese  during  the  present  month  of  February,  while  the  butter 
market  is  unusually  depressed,  are  in  excess  of  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  prices  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  ten  times  the  cost  of 
freight  on  butter,  and  five  times  the  cost  of  freight  on  cheese.  But¬ 
ter  sales  in  Boston  on  the  16th  inst.  are  reported  at  35  to  40  cents 
for  choice  New  York  and  Vermont  dairies,  which  prices  are  also 
paid  by  buyers  at  the  farmer’s  door  for  choice  lots;  and  25  to  35 
cents  for  common  to  good;  and,  then,  with  the  usual  slur  on  west¬ 
ern  slovenliness  and  carelessness,  the  quotations  wind  up  with  these 
words:  “Western  butter  at  20  to  31  cents.”  Factory-cheese  sales  in 
Newr  York  on  the  16th  inst.,  ranged  from  16  to  17-J-  cents.  It  costs 
less  to  make  a  large  quantity  of  good  butter  that  will  sell  for  40 
cents  than  a  small  quantity  of  miserable  grease  that  brings  only  21 
cents.  And  with  the  improved  stock  used  by  first-class  dairymen 
come  other  benefits  than  those  of  gocd  prices  for  cheese;  as  the 
beef  commands  $7  to  $8.50  for  second  qualitj^;  $8.50  to  $9.50  for 
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first  quality;  and  $9.50  to  $10.75  for  extra  and  choice,  in  Boston, 
according  to  quotations  of  16th  inst.;  while  on  the  same  day  in  Bos¬ 
ton  the  third  quality  of  beef,  which  probably  costs  more  per  pound 
than  the  better  qualities,  sold  for  only  $5  to  $6. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADDRESSES. 


MONOPOLIES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY  HON.  GEO.  B.  SMITH.  MADISON. 

[An  address  delivered  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  October  2,  1874,  before  the  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  Society.] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens : 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  this  occasion,  I  named  as  my  subject,  “  Monopolies  in  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country/’  That  subject  I 
will  now  discuss  as  well  as  I  can  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
I  am  circumscribed  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  did  not  choose  this  sub¬ 
ject  because  I  felt  fully  competent  to  master  it,  nor  did  I  seek  this 
time  of  public  excitement  in  relation  to  some  of  its  phases,  in  order 
to  pronounce  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  popular  address.  In  what 
I  have  to  say,  therefore,  I  shall  give  }7ou  the  result  of  the  best  re¬ 
flection  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  without  any  reference 
to  popular  prejudice. 

Civil  government  is  to  be  considered  “  in  no  other  light  than  as 
an  association  of  men  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  good 
order;  a  good  order  which  is  to  be  purchased  by  yielding  up  in  some 
degree  the  liberty  of  self-control,  but  which  yields  or  should  yield 
in  return  the  advantages  of  secured  liberty  and  propert}7,  and  of  the 
tranquil  discharge  of  all  acts  and  purposes  essential  or  convenient 
to  human  happiness.  Viewed  in  this  light,  civil  government  is  an 
institution  established  for  the  happiness  and  advancement  of  the 
governed,  and  not  in  any  degree  for  the  advantage  and  aggrandize- 
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ment  of  those  who  govern.”  It  will  be  necessary  to  keef>  this  idea 
in  constant  remembrance  as  we  proceed  in  what  we  have  to  say,  be¬ 
cause  monopolies  are  not  unfrequently  the  creation  of  government. 
The  very  word  signifies  special  and  peculiar  privileges,  whether 
granted  by  government  or  assumed  or  usurped  by  individuals. 
When  monopoly  rights  are  granted  to  individuals  or  corporations, 
it  is  not  alone  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  those  to  whom  the 
grant  is  made,  but  all  such  special  privileges  or  monopoly  rights 
are,  or  should  be  granted  for  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  the 
public  and  not  solely  or  mainly  for  the  advantage  and  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  those  to  whom  the  monopoly  is  granted. 

The  word  monopoly  has  various  significations. 

(1.)  u  It  is  defined  as  the  abuse  of  free  commerce  by  which  one  or 
more  individuals  have  procured  the  advantage  of  selling  alone  all 
of  a  particular  kind  of  merchandise  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.” 

(2.)  u  All  combinations  among  merchants  to  raise  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  injury  of  the  public,” 

(3.)  u  A  monopoly  is  also  an  institution  or  allowance  by  a  grant 
from  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state,  by  commission,  letters  patent, 
or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  corporation  by  which  the  exclusive 
right,  of  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  anything  is 
given.” 

The  last  definition  more  nearly  describes  monopolies  as  they 
exist  in  this  country  by  legislation  or  as  the  result  of  legislation, 
and  especially  what  is  called  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade, 
although  in  this  state  no  person  or  corporation  can  be  invested  with 
the  exclusive  right,  of  buying,  selling,  making  or  raising  any¬ 
thing.  And  under  our  amended  constitution  and  the  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  of  it,  every  body  is  free  to  organize  a  corporation  to 
carry  on  any  legitimate  business  whatever,  and  if  organized  to  build 
a  railroad,  the  state  has  invested  such  corporation  with  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  which  enables  the  company  to  take  and  use  pri¬ 
vate  property,  because  it  is  in  such  case  declared  to  be  for  the  public 
use.  This  is  one  instance  where  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
civil  government  it  is  necessary  that  individuals  should  in  some  de¬ 
gree  give  up  their  private,  and  we  may  add,  their  natural  right  of 
absolute  control  over  their  own  property,  for  the  public  good  and 
in  part  compensation  for  the  protection  which  Government  extends 
to  the  individual.  Although  everybody  may  have  a  right  to  build 
31  A 
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a  railroad,  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  everybody  cannot  do  it,  and  but 
comparatively  few  can  do  it.  Such  corporation  may  therefore  be 
practically  though  not  theoretically  a  monopoly.  It  is  especially 
of  this  species  of  so-called  monopolies,  and  their  relation  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  country  that  I  intend  to  speak  to-day. 

There  are  other  monopolies — many  others  that  might  profitably 
be  discussed  in  this  connection  to  which  I  can  barely  allude  for 
want  of  time.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
that  which  just  now  most  absorbs  public  attention.  It  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  necessities  of  any  government  or  of  any 
people  should  oblige  them  to  invest  in  any  class  of  persons  special 
privileges  or  monopoly  rights,  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  in  wisdom  or  civilization,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  dispense 
with  this  way  of  providing  the  public  with  what  seems  absolutely 
essential  to  its  welfare;  and  when  we  reflect  that  monopolies  and 
monopoly  rights  are  the  product  of  civilization,  we  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  reasonably  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  otherwise. 

This  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this 
country,  for  monopolies  have  existed  everywhere  in  every  country 
and  in  every  age  of  which  history  gives  any  account.  Puffendorf, 
in  his  work  on  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  speaking  of  this 
subject  says,  Chap.  5,  Sec.  7,  “In  this  place  something  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  said  concerning  monopolies,  whether  any  or  all  of  them 
be  against  the  law  of  nature  or  no;  for  it  is  an  odious  name  and  the 
laws  of  manj^  states  brand  it  grievously."  Still  he  says  that  mag¬ 
istrates  (and  government)  may  give  one  man  or  company  of  men 
the  sole  power  of  importing  certain  commodities  from  certain  places 
exclusive  of  all  others.  And  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  grant¬ 
ing  such,  a  privilege,  for  it  requires  vast  charges  to  settle  a  trade 
with  a  very  remote  nation,  *  *  *  *  and  therefore  the  authors 

of  such  a  commerce  ought  in  reason  to  have  security  that  others 
may  not  intercept  gratis  what  thay  have  established  at  their  great 
risk  and  charge.  But  as  for  those  privileges  a  prudent  government 
will  not  grant  them  except  *  *  *  *  when  the  products  con¬ 

cern  the  necessities  of  life.  Nor  even  then  must  the  merchants  be 
allowed  to  enhance  the  price  of  those  things  at  their  pleasure;  for 
it  is  against  reason  to  give  an  opportunity  of  scraping  up  exorbitant 
riches  out  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  when  the  public  get  nothing 
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by  it.  Lastly,  it  seems  unjust  that  tradesmen  or  farmers  should  be 
forced  to  sell  their  manufactures  or  the  produce  of  their  ground  to 
certain  people  only,  *  *  *  *  for  by  this  means  the  riches  of 
the  state  may  soon  come  into  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  detriment 
and  oppression  of  the  rest.” 

We  are  also  told  by  Grotius,  who  wrote  more  than  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  Puffeudorf,  and  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  Romans  and  Alexandrians  had  monopolies,  and  he 
thinks  that  all  monopolies  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature, 
for  they  may  sometimes  be  permitted,  he  says,  by  the  sovereigns, 
upon  a  just  cause  *  *  *  *  as  may  appear  by  the  example  of 
Joseph,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Egypt;  but  he  also  condemns 
with  great  severity,  “those  who  combine  to  advance  the  value  of 
their  wares,  or  who  charge  a  price  unreasonable 

Grotius  having  quoted  the  example  of  Joseph  in  favor  of  monop¬ 
olies,  Puffendorf  contests  him  in  this  wise:  “I  cannot  but  take 
notice,  by  the  way  that  Grotius  brings  the  example  of  Joseph  when 
he  was  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  justification  of  monopolies,  though 
that  example  is  not  much  to  the  purpose,  for  neither  did  the  King 
hinder  others  from  buying  up  the  corn  in  the  years  of  plenty,  nor 
any  from  selling  who  had  too  much.  Neither  had  the  Alexandrians 
in  Strabo  the  monopoly  of  Indian  and  Ethiopic  commodities  from 
any  privilege,  but  from  the  situation  of  the  place.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  author  here. endeavors  to  rescue  the 
ancients  from  the  odium  of  establishing  monopolies,  while  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  done  extensively  in  Europe;  but 
even  there  the  very  word  monopoly  was  odious.  The  same  writer 
says  that  “  monopolies  of  private  men  are  specious  and  illegal,  'Y' 
*  *  *  that  they  are  generally  carried  on  by  clandestine  frauds 

and  combinations,  as  if  some  few,  by  trick,  should  debar  others 
from  trading,  *  *  *  or  if  they  should  enter  into  a  combina¬ 

tion  to  buy  up  all  such  sort  of  commodities,  and  then  stifle  them 
so  that  the  scarcity  may  enhance  the  price.”  Against  them,  he 
says,  may  be  applied  that  of  Appollonious  Lyaneus  Philostral,  1  i. 
c.,  12,  in  the  beginning,  “  the  earth  is  the  mother  of  all,  for  she  is 
just;  but  you,  being  unjust,  have  made  her  only  a  mother  to  your¬ 
selves.”  The  knavery  of  such  ought  as  much  to  be  condemned  as 
those  who  enter  into  compact  to  raise  extravagantly  the  price  of 
other  things  by  agreeing  privately  to  sell  nothing  under  such  a 
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rate,  which  piece  of  roguery  laborers  and  workmen  are  sometimes 
guilty  of.” 

It  is  apparent  from  these  authorities — and  more  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  effect — that  monopolies  have  existed  in  almost  every 
possible  form,  from  a  very  early  day,  among  organized  people 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  very  name  has  been  odious.  In 
England  monopolies  were  the  gift  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  here,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  country 
with  whose  history  we  are  familiar,  that  monopoly  privileges  were 
most  extensively  granted.  Here  monopolies  were  granted  to  pri¬ 
vate  persons  and  to  corporations  who  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of 
trade  in  particular  articles,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  particular  countries,  until  at  one  time  nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  that  commonwealth,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  was 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  private  and  public  monopolies. 

As  early  as  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne  of 
England  (1602,)  the  evil  of  monopolies  was  so  great  that  it  become 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  investigation,  and  of  very  decided 
public  condemnation.  On  this  subject  Lord  Bacon  said,  in  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  George  Yilliers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Prime 
Minister  to  King  James,  “But  especially,  care  must  be  taken  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankers  of  all  trading,  be  not  admitted 
under  specious  colors  of  public  good.”  This  advice,  and  this  warn¬ 
ing,  however,  from  the  greatest  of  mankind,  did  not  rescue  or  pro¬ 
tect  England  from  the  evil  of  monopolies;  indeed,  so  great  was 
their  power  and  influence  that  it  scarcely  checked  their  onward 
progress.  The  evil  continued  to  increase,  and  so  strong  was  the 
monopoly  spirit  there,  long  afterwards,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  separation  between  that  country  and  this. 
It  was  insisted,  you  will  remember,  by  English  statesmen,  and  by 
the  government,  that  the  American  colonies  could  only  sell  their 
products  to  that  country,  and  worse  still,  that  the  colonies  were 
obliged  to  take  in  return  whatever  England  had  to  sell,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  so  they  undertook  to  establish  the  tea 
monopoly,  when  our  forefathers  protested — rebelled,  and  “fought  it 
out  on  that  line,”  until  success  and  independence  crowned  their  ef¬ 
forts,  and  thus  America  became  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  not,  however,  altogether  avoided  the  establishment  of 
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monopolies  here.  The  General  Government  early  established  one 
which  has  been  silently  but  surely  gnawing  away  at  the  vitals  of 
labor  and  industry  ever  since.  We  refer  to  the  monopoly  of  inven¬ 
tion.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  from  an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Milwaukee,  in  1872,  on  Labor  and  Capital, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1872-3,  page  147 : 
u  Our  Government  has  intended  to  be  generous  to  labor  of  the 
brain,  while  it  cruelly  neglected  the  labors  of  the  hand.  But  in 
this  particular  the  Government  has  compelled  its  toiling  and  pro¬ 
ducing  millions  to  contribute  to  this  bounty.  I  do  not  complain 
that  the  Government  is  generous  to  inventors,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  accomplished  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  Every  year  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country  are  pa}Ting  millions  of  tribute, 
not  to  the  poor  inventors  of  agricultural  implements,  but  to  the 
capitalist,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  inventor, 
purchased  his  right  for  a  trifling  sum.  And  it  is  a  scandal  upon 
honest  legislation  that  repeated  renewals  of  patents  are  obtained, 
in  order  that  the  price  may  be  kept  up.  All  this  is  the  busy  work 
of  capital,  while  labor  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  own  dis¬ 
comfiture  by  aiding  those  who  unjustly  burden  it.  Again,  trifling 
improvements  are  annually  (or  periodically)  made  to  agricultural 
implements,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price  to  the  old  standard,  that 
capital  may  be  richly  rewarded  at  the  expense  of  thoughtless,  care¬ 
less  labor.  What  is  true  of  agricultural  implements  is  equally 
true  of  other  inventions  which  are  in  general  use.  In  reference  to 

s 

all  of  these  the  labor  of  the  country  is  paying  heavy  tribute,  not 
to  the  inventor,  for  whom  the  law  was  designed,  but  to  the  gam¬ 
bling  and  unscrupulous  speculator,  for  his  skill  in  robbing  the 
inventor  of  his  invention.  This  is  the  rule;  there  may  be  excep¬ 
tions  to  it.”  Here  we  have  a  monopoly  created  by  the  Government 
which  affects  the  interest  of  every  class  of  industiy  in  the  land  in 
more  ways  than  could  be  told  in  a  good-sized  book,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  can  be  easily  calculated.  There  is  also  another  mo¬ 
nopoly  established  and  maintained  b}T  Government,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  we  need  express  no  opinion,  that  is  of  grander  pro¬ 
portions,  and  vastly  more  extensive  in  its  effects  and  influence  on 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  than  perhaps  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  We  refer  to  the  monopoly  of  the  tariff.  This  reaches  every 
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household,  and  touches  every  possible  interest;  and  it  does  it  every 
day,  every  month,  every  year,  and  all  the  time. 

We  have  only  mentioned  these  subjects,  because  they  are  mono¬ 
polies  which  relate  to  the  industrial  interests  ol  the  whole  country, 
and  therefore  flow  naturally  into  the  subject  of  this  address.  We 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  elaborate  further  on 
this  occasion. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expended  untold  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  in  the  interest 
of  commerce  and  the  carrying  trade,  but  it  has  never  built  a  rail¬ 
road.  It  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  made  extensive  grants  of 
land  in  aid  of  railroads,  but  you  all  know  how  this  has  been  done. 
It  has  granted  every  alternate  section  and  charged  the  same  price 
for  what  remained  as  it  would  have  charged  for  the  whole  if  no 
grant  had  been  made.  This  of  course  has  been  done  upon  the 
theory  that  the  remaining  lands  would  be  worth  as  much,  or  more 
than  the  whole  land  without  a  railroad,  and  that  purchasers  could 
better  afford  to  pay  20  shillings  per  acre  with  a  railroad,  than  10 
shillings  without  one,  and  generally  such  grants  have  been  made 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  country  would  sooner  be  settled  and 
cultivated.  Yet  after  all,  those  who  have  purchased  the  even  sec¬ 
tions,  have  actually  paid  for  the  odd  sections  granted  in  aid  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Whether  on  the  whole  this  has  been  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  it  it  not  worth  while  now  to  decide. 

We  have  only  alluded  to  the  fact  to  show  that  railroads  have 
been  favored  by  the  Government  ever  since  their  introduction  into 
the  country,  or  ever  since  their  general  usefulness  has  been  appre¬ 
ciated.  Especially  have  these  grants  been  made  in  aid  of  roads  in 
the  Western  States.  Here  was  the  land  and  here  was  the  country 
to  be  settled  and  improved.  The  Eastern  and  older  states  never 
quite  approved  of  this  policy,  but  enough  of  them  generously 
yielded  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  out. 

In  early  days  when  we  all  wanted  railroads  we  all  approved  of  it 
here.  Hot  only  were  grants  of  land  thus  made,  but  the  people  in 
nian}^  instances  and  very  generally  voted  municipal  aid  of  towns 
and  counties,  and  gave  farm  mortgages,  either  as  a  loan  or  as  a  gift 
in  aid  of  the  building  of  railroads.  This  aid  of  every  description 
was  uniformly  placed  in  the  h&nds  of  corporations  previously  form¬ 
ed  for  building  the  roads,  and  it  has  so  happened,  unfortunately  we 
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think,  that  neither  Government  who  made  the  grant?  nor  those  who 
made  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  roads,  have  had  a  voice  in  their 
management.  It  is  true  that  in  theory  every  holder  of  stock  has  a, 
voice  in  the  corporations  of  which  he  is  a  stockholder,  but  somehow 
it  has  not  practically  resulted  that  way  to  any  great  extent  with 
municipalities  that  have  subscribed  the  aid. 

It  is  not  material  now  to  know  whose  fault  it  has  been  that  it  is 
so,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  the  fault  of  anybody. 
We  have  only  mentioned  the  fact  to  show  why  it  is  that  our  people 
who  now  own  but  little  of  any  stock  in  any  of  the  roads  of  this 
state,  feel  that  somehow  they  belong  in  part  to  them,  and  that  they 
have,  or  should  have  some  voice  in  their  management.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  roads  in  the  state  are  not  land-grant  roads,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  road  but  has  been  the  recipient  of  generous  aid  from 
our  people,  full  up  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  always  up  to 
last  winter,  the  legislation  of  the  state  has  been  liberal  and  gener¬ 
ous  to  them,  believing  all  the  time  that  their  interest  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  roads  were  identical,  as  when  rightly  considered  they  re¬ 
ally  were  and  are.  Some  complaints,  however,  had  been  made.  It 
would  therefore,  we  suggest,  be  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
what  was  done  last  winter,  the  people  were  all  at  fault  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  free  from  blame. 

If  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  railroads  are  identical,  and 
everybody  says  they  are,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  long  re¬ 
main  in  hostility  to  each  other,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  legal 
power  of  the  state  over  the  question,  and  on  that  subject  I  will  sim¬ 
ply  quote  what  I  have  said  in  the  discussion  before  the  courts:  u  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  state  has  sufficient  power  over  corperations 
to  secure  the  people  against  wrong  and  injustice,  against  extortion¬ 
ate  rates  and  unjust  discriminations,  and  if  our  constitution  gives 
more  power  than  this,  it  gives  too  much,  and  therefore  the  power 
never  should  be  exercised  even  if  it  exists.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for 
this  court  to  hold  that  the  legislature  has  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  over  corporations  *  *  *  when  the  exercise  of  such  pow¬ 

er  would  in  any  imaginable  contingency  be  as  oppressive  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  state  and  to  every  material  interest  in  it,  as  it  could  be  to 
the  corporations  against  which  such  legislation  is  aimed.” 

Again,  when  we  reflect  that  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the 
railroads  are  identical,  we  can  all  see  and  appreciate  that  any  legis- 
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lation  that  would  injure  one  would  injure  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
the  legislation  of  last  winter  shall  prove  unjust  and  injurious  to  the 
roads,  it  will  be  equally  so  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  province  in  this  address  to  discuss,  much  less  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  question.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  railway 
charges  to  discuss  the  matter  intelligently,  and  I  have  not  sufficient 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  last  leg¬ 
islature  on  that  subject,  to  rely  implicitly  on  what  they  did  as  being 
exactly  the  right  thing.  Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  marvelous,  if 
the  legislature  had  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head,  and  fixed,  the 
first  time  trying,  exactly  the  right  charges  in  every  particular.  We 
can  therefore  easily  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  injustice  may 
have  been  done  to  the  roads.  If  by  that  law  the  roads  can  be  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  freight  for  less  than  it  costs  to  carry  it,  or  for  less 
than  will  enable  them  to  pay  expenses  and  to  pay  interest  on  their 
just  debts,  and  pay  to  those  who  have  invested  their  money  to  build 
the  roads  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment,  then  the  law  can¬ 
not  be  justified  or  defended. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  made  to  appear  after  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  that  the  law  is  reasonably  just  in  the  rates  of  charges 
fixed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  course  pursued 
in  reference  to  it  by  the  railroads. 

These  are  questions  which,  however,  we  cannot  settle,  and  which 
can  only  be  settled  and  finally  determined  after  a  careful  and  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities  whose 
business  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  know. 

One  thing,  however,  we  may  regard  as  settled  now  and  forever, 
that  is  the  general  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  every  great  in¬ 
terest  within  its  borders,  and  especiaily  that  it  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  general  management  of  railroads.  And  it  will  be  wise, 
we  think,  so  to  exercise  it  that  the  power  shall  forever  remain  in 
the  state.  Already  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  subject 
had  better  be  transferred  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  specious  and  plausible  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  it;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  people  of  this  state,  and  for 
the  people  of  every  state,  when  they  let  this  power  pass  out  of  their 
own  hands.  These  corporations  are  the  creations  of  the  state,  from 
the  state  they  derive  all  their  powers  and  privileges,  and  to  the 
state  alone  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
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they  exercise  their  powers  and  privileges.  It  is  true  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  whole 
country  is  to  some  extent  interested  in  how  it  is  done.  But  we  are 
a  family  of  states,  with  a  common  interest  and  a  common  destiny, 
each  having  certain  distinct  and  independent  powers — certain  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent  rights,  and  conspicuous  among  these  is  the 
right  to  regulate  our  own  domestic  institutions.  Upon  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  right  depends  our  perpetuity  as  a  nation,  and  our 
prosperity  and  happiness  as  a  people.  We  do  not  send  representa¬ 
tives  away  to  Congress  to  regulate  our  local  and  domestic  affairs, 
but  we  send  them  there  to  join  the  representatives  from  other  states, 
to  aid  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  We  have  instituted 
a  legislative  body  of  our  own,  at  home,  to  regulate  our  domestic 
affairs,  and  our  own  representatives,  coming  from  every  section  of 
the  state,  ought  to  be,  and  they  are  better  qualified  to  attend  to  our 
local  and  home  interests  than  those  we  send  away,  and  more  espec¬ 
ially  are  they  better  qualified  for  this  duty  than  representatives 
sent  to  Congress  from  other  states,  who  know  nothing,  and  who 
can  know  nothing  about  our  people  and  their  peculiar  needs. 

We  have  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stntes  has 
never  built  a  railroad.  A  great  national  turnpike,  however,  was 
built  years  ago  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  by  authority  of  Congress.  The  road  was  intended  to  be  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West;  and  so  it 
was,  for  many  long  }rears  before  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States  came  into  use.  We  are  told  that  “from  1837  to  1850,  thous¬ 
ands  of  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  with  their  wagons,  their 
horses,  their  cattle,  and  their  household  goods,  struck  this  road 
about  Cumberland  or  Wheeling,  and  moved  over  it  slowly  but  se¬ 
curely  and  comfortably  to  their  new  homes  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri;11  that  the  mails  were  carried  over  this  route 
in  handsome  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  a  day.  It  was  a  magnificent  turnpike,  built  in  the  very 
best  style  of  McAdamized  roads;  and  it  was  in  fact  for  many  years 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  first  railroad  constructed  in  America  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  the  first  division 
of  the  road  was  opened  and  put  in  operation  in  1830,  the  same 
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year  in  which  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  was  opened 
in  England. 

The  first  railroad  ever  constructed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or 
in  the  north,  was  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road.  It  was  chartered 
in  1826,  commenced  in  1830,  and  finished  in  1831.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  railroads  in  the  United  States  to  use  locomotive  engines. 

The  actual  contraction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  at  Baltimore.  It  is  described 
as  follows:  u  All  business  was  suspended,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  citi¬ 
zens  assembled  near  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  city,  where 
the  work  was  to  commence.  The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful; 
strains  of  martial  music  floated  through  the  air,  and  a  military  and 
masonic  procession  approached  the  designated  spot.  A  carriage 
drives  slowly  between  the  opening  lines;  and  from  it  descends  the 
venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  then  over  ninety  years  of 
age,  but  still  strong  and  vigorous.  Every  head  is  uncovered  and 
bowed  in  respectful  salutation  as  the  honored  patriot,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  directors  of  the  road,  proceeds  with  the  ceremony  of 
inaugurating  the  great  work.  The  first  sod  was  turned,  and  the 
first  stone  laid  by  the  distinguished  revolutionary  patriot,  and  then 
a  discharge  of  artillery  announced  that  the  mighty  enterprise  was 
commenced.  Then  turning  to  the  people  Mr.  Carroll  made  a  very 
short  and  appropriate  address,  containing  these  memorable  words: 
“/  consider  what  I  have  just  now  done  to  he  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  acts  of  mg  life ,  second  only  to  my  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ,  if  indeed-  it  he  second,  to  that.” — Flint  on  Railroads. 

Thus  commenced  the  railroad-system  of  the  United  States.  Since 
then  there  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation  sixty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  forming  a  perfect  net-work  of  roads  reaching  far  out  in  every 
direction  into  the  new  and  undeveloped  parts  of  our  country.  Here 
in  Wisconsin  we  have  in  operation  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles;  and  when  we  reflect  that  all  of  this  vast  system  of 
railroads  was  built  by  private  enterprise,  and  nearly  all  by  private 
means,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  our  people,  and  we  should  be  very  slow  to  cripple  or  des¬ 
troy  the  spirit  and  enterprise  that  could  accomplish  such  vast  re¬ 
sults.  Yet,  such  legislation  as  will  be  sure  to  protect  the  people  in 
their  just  rights,  and  against  wrong  and  oppression,  or  from  charges 
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“unreasonable,11  should  of  course  be  bad,  but  it  is  a  question  of  grave 
doubt  with  many  friends  of  the  people,  whether  the  legislature  ought 
permanently  to  assume  the  business  of  fixing  specific  rates  of  fare 
and  freight  to  be  charged  by  these  roads.  It  is  said  that  different 
railroad  companies  combine,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  competi¬ 
tion.  This  may  he  so,  but  they  cannot  avoid  it  altogether.  It  is 
quite  certain ,  however ,  that  a  fixed  and  definite  legislative  tariff  of 
rates,  applicable  alike  to  all  roads ,  prevents  absolutely  the  possibility 
of  any  competition  whatever.  And  we  are  sure*  that  the  people  of 
this  state  do  not  wish  to  establish  and  accomplish  just  that  result. 
Competition  is  the  life  and  soul  of  trade  and  business  the  world 
over.  It  is  the  great  motive  and  incentive  to  the  accomplishment 
of  great  enterprises,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  the  life  of  all  business,  and  if  there  can  be  no  competition 
there  will  be  less  business,  and  that  will  be  carried  on  mainly  by 
monopolies  created  for  that  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  competi¬ 
tion  monopolies  will  grow  and  thrive,  and  public  enterprise  will  fall 
into  decay. 

In  the  season  of  navigation  our  rivers  and  lakes  compete  with  the 
railroads  and  divide  a  portion  of  the  business,  but  in  winter  the  rail¬ 
roads  control  almost  the  entire  inland  carrying  trade,  and  that  too, 
as  the  railroads  have  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done  on  a  grander  scale  than  of  old — the  great  through 
mails  from  east  to  west  are  no  longer  carried  on  stage  coaches  at 
“sixty  miles  a  day,'1  and  emigration  no  longer  wends  its  slow  way 
along  turnpike  and  common  roads  to  the  western  states,  but  every¬ 
thing  is  carried  with  great  speed  and  with  comparative  safety 
along  through  the  country  and  away  to  the  very  borders  of  civilizar- 
tion,  and  as  the  country  grows  in  wealth  and  increases  in  population 
we  must  have  more  railroad  facilities  to  meet  our  increasing  wants. 
Call  it  monopoly,  call  it  what  we  will,  this  mode  of  transportation 
is  the  only  one  yet  discovered  that  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  age. 
We  cannot  prosper  without  railroads,  and  therefore  we  need  have 
little  fear  that  the  present  apparent  antagonism  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  railroads  will  long  continue. 

The  railroads  must  not,  however,  be  above  the  law,  but  the  laws 
must  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  so  they  will  be,  we  may  be  sure, 
for  the  people  will  in  the  end  be  always  just. 

One  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
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States,  has  recently  sought  to  awaken  our  cupidity  by  informing  us, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  show  by  authority  that  the  state  owns  all 
the  railroads  now  in  operation  in  it,  and  that  those  who  advanced 
the  money  to  build  them  only  hold  them  in  trust  for  the  state.  We 
are  not,  I  am  sure,  so  easily  deceived,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
are  too  unselfish  and  too  honest  to  carry  this  advice  into  practice, 
by  relieving  them  of  the  trust.  We  may  be  sure  that  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  and  those  from  abroad  who  advanced  their  millions 
to  build  these  roads  did  not  understand  that  the  state  would  own 
them  as  fast  as  they  were  built.  Our  people  certainly  did  not  set 
up  such  a  claim,  while  they  were  building,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
quite  honest  to  do  it  now  after  the  roads  are  finished,  but  if  the  po¬ 
litical  necessities  of  the  times  require  the  consummation  of  such  vil- 
lain}r  on  the  part  of  our  people  let  it  be  done  at  once  and  let  it  be 
done  all  at  once,  so  that  those  who  have  hitherto  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  they  owned  this  property  may  be  relieved  from  all 
further  anxiety  about  it,  in  which  case  we  might,  perhaps,  afford  to 
be  generous  enough  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  and  possibly  to  erect  a 
monument  to  those  rascally  monopolists  whoso  generously  furnish¬ 
ed  us  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  railroad 
all  equipped  and  ready  for  use,  on  such  liberal  terms.  But  serious¬ 
ly,  since  there  is  no  probability,  nor  yet  possibility  that  our  people 
would  follow  such  advice  or  fall  into  such  an  opinion,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  express  or  combat  it. 

There  is,  beyond  question,  a  wide-spread  opinion  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  state  that  the  railroads  have  in  some  way  been  oppres¬ 
sive  by  unjust  discriminations  and  over-charges,  and  that  by  this 
means  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
state  have  been  made  to  suffer.  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if 
in  the  management  of  such  vast  and  varied  interests,  intrusted  as 
they  must  be  to  the  hands  of  so  many  different  persons,  something 
of  the  kind  should  not  have  happened,  and  it  would  be  equally 
strange  if  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be,  had  not  been  considerably 
magnified.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  proper  subject 
for  public  and  legislative  investigation,  and  we  will  add  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  in  conclusion  on  that  subject,  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  injustice  being  inflicted  on  the  people  or  upon  any  interest,  great 
or  small,  in  the  name  of  the  psople.  And  we  believe,  as  we  have 
before  said,  that  the  legislature  possesses  full  and  ample  power  to 
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secure  fair  dealing  from  the  railroads;  to  prevent  over-charges  and 
unjust  discrimination  in  their  dealings  with  the  public,  and  this  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  our  legislature. 

Hard  times  and  poor  crops  will  periodically  injure  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  interests  of  any  people  in  spite  of  all  legislation, 
and  all  mere  human  foresight  and  precaution,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  until  some  new  light  shall  dawn  upon  the  human  intellect — 
until  some  new  order  of  things  shall  arise,  capital,  aggregated  and 
concentrated  capital  will  continue  to  have,  as  it  always  has  had,  a 
very  marked  and  decided  advantage  over  labor;  and  we  feel  equally 
sure  that  labor,  and  especially  unorganized  labor,  will  never  be  ad¬ 
vantaged  and  improved  by  any  indiscriminate  and  unreasoning  war¬ 
fare  against  other  interests. 

Eternal  vigilance,  we  are  told,  is  the  price  of  liberty;  so  it  is  the 
price  of  all  other  human  rights.  We  therefore  cannot  be  too  watch¬ 
ful  or  too  much  guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  monopoly,  which  interferes  with  free  trade  and  free  and  un¬ 
restricted  commerce. 

Nearly  everybody  who  has  discussed  the  question  of  railroads  of 
late  has  quoted  with  approval  a  very  eloquent  passage  from  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  late  Justice  Paine  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Carpenter  did  so 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Ripon,  and  Chief  Justice  Ryan  did  the  same 
in  his  opinion  in  the  injunction  cases.  A  part  of  the  paragraph 
thus  quoted  is  as  follows:  Speaking  of  railroads,  he  says:  “They 
have  done  more  to  develop  the  wealth  and  resources,  to  stimulate 
the  industry,  reward  labor,  and  promote  the  general  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  than  any  other,  and  perhaps  than  all  oth¬ 
er  physical  causes  combined.11  If  this  be  in  fact  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  railroads  have  done  for  the  country — for  labor,  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  the  people — we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  classing 
them  under  the  head  of  monopolies ,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  very 
name  of  monopoly  is  odious,  and  that  they  are  the  “canker11  of  all 
trading.  Nevertheless,  railroads  may  charge  too  much  and  they 
may  combine  to  prevent  competition  and  to  do  injustice,  and  in 
many  ways  they  may  take  undue  advantage  of  the  people  and  thus 
become  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  genuine 
monopolies. 

We  have  briefly  referred  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where, 
this  great  railroad  enterprise  began  in  this  country  and  to  the  pro- 
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phetic  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  that  revolutionary  pat¬ 
riot,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  less  than  fifty  years  over  sixty-six  thousand  miles  have 
been  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
this  has  been  the  work  of  private  enterprise  and  nearly  all  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  built  no  railroads,  but  that  it  did  once  construct  a  great 
macadamized  turnpike  over  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  the 
building  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  national  political  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Government  to  engage 
in  works  of  internal  improvement.  It  was  finally  settled,  as  was 
then  supposed,  that  it  had  no  such  constitutional  right;  but  recent¬ 
ly  that  question  has  been  revived,  and  again  it  is  contended  that 
such  power  exists,  and  it  is  invoked  to  exercise  it  in  the  interest  of 
u  cheap  transportation,"  by  building  a  great  double-track  steel  rail¬ 
road  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  would  cheapen  and  regulate  the  price  of  railway  trans¬ 
portation  everywhere.  This  magnificent  Government  scheme  is 
proposed  by  its  friends  as  a  panacea  for  all  evil. 

Without  reference  to  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  which 
we  do  not  believe  the  Government  possesses,  we  believe  it  would 
multiply  ten  thousand  fold  the  evils  complained  of.  It  would  dead¬ 
en  and  destroy  private  enterprise  everywhere,  and  thus  force  the 
Government  finally  to  assume  the  ownership  and  full  control  of  all 
the  railroads  and  the  whole  carrying-trade  of  our  country,  in  which 
event  every  railroad  manager,  every  railroad  employee,  would  be¬ 
come  a  Government  officer,  and  the  whole  carrying-trade  become  at 
once  and  forever  a  part  of  the  politics  of  our  people,  and  it  would, 
we  are  sure,  become  a  many  times  multiplied  source  of  vice,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  oppression,  and  become  a  great  overshadowing  Govern¬ 
ment  monoply,  to  be  managed  and  used  for  all  time  by  politicians 
to  promote  their  fortunes,  perpetuate  their  power,  and  oppress  the 
people. 

Cheap  transportation  must  come  in  good  time;  but  it  will  never 
come  through  the  interference  of  Government,  or  as  the  result  of 
hostile  legislation  and  embittered  controversy  between  the  different 
industrial  and  commercial  interests.  It  must  be  the  result  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  gener¬ 
ous  confidence. 
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From  this  source  has  arisen  all  of  our  prosperity,  and  all  of  our 
wonderful  success  hitherto,  and  to  it  we  may  confidently  look  for 
continued  and  greater  advancement,  and  for  more  splendid  results. 
Such  is  the  character  of  our  American  institutions  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  spirit  of  our  people,  that  monopolies,  whether  of  a  private 
or  public  character,  will  not  be  allowed  to  control  or  rule  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  this  country.  Here  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power; 
and  if  it  be  rightly  and  intelligently  exercised,  we  shall  continue  to 
advance  and  improve,  until  finally,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
we  shall  reach  the  perfection  of  human  government,  and  the  acme 
of  human  happiness. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  GRANGE-PICNIC  HELD  AT  DANE 
COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FAIR. 

BY  HON.  GEORGE  E.  BRYANT. 

Man  says,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  and  immediately  the  flickering 
tapers  glow.  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light,”  and  the  glorious  sun, 
the  silvery  moon,  the  twinkling  stars,  and  the  beautiful  earth  mov¬ 
ed  and  shone,  each  in  its  proper  sphere.  Earlier  history  teaches  u* 
that,  in  the  most  fertile  spot  of  earth,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
planted  a  Garden  and  called  it  Eden.  To  this  Garden,  rich  with 
golden  grain,  sweet  with  the  incense  of  beautiful  flowers,  crowned 
with  evergreen  trees,  laden  with  abundant  fruit,  in  whose  branches 
the  songs  of  birds  made  music  sweet,  and  at  their  roots  little  brooks 
gurgled  down  from  the  mountain-side,  and  waters  lept  to  cheer 
the  haunts  of  nature  with  their  smiles,  he  brought  man,  then 
woman.  Here  was  the  foundation  of  all  society.  Our  first  parents 
were  not  ministers,  doctors,  or  lawyers.  They  were  not  artisans  or 
philologions.  No  great  monopolist  dictated  to  them  the  price  of 
shoes  or  sugar.  They  were  plain  farmer  people;  grangers  who 
placed  faith  in  God,  and  they  were  happy,  until  tempted  by  that 
wily  politician,  the  devil.  They  attempted  to  set  themselves  up  in 
trade,  heeded  not  the  warnings  of  their  Maker;  got  frightened; 
secreted  themselves;  abandoned  farming;  and  at  last  turned  tailors 
and  made  clothing  of  fig-leaves.  Here  was  the  first  secret  society 
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of  which  we  have  any  knowledge — the  “Tailor’s  Union,”  formed  by 
Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  abandonded  farming,  and  made  gar¬ 
ments.  From  that  day  to  this,  all  over  God’s  green  earth,  the 
“Tailors’  Unions”  have  made  the  clothes  we  wear,  cost  us  what  they 
pleased.  In  the  progress  of  time  children  were  born,  the  world 
grew  populous,  there  became  many  people,  among  them  a  curious 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Crispin,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  who  discover¬ 
ed  a  curious  fact;  for  which  discovery  he  has  been,  by  his  followers 
and  brother  shoemakers,  canonized;  has  been  made  by  them  a 
Saint,  and  is  called  Saint  Crispin.  His  wonderful  discovery  was 
this:  That  all  children  were  born  bare-footed  and  must  be  shod. 
He  formed  shoemakers  into  secret  societies,  and  our  “soles”  are  high 
or  low,  in  more  than  one  sense,  as  they  ordain. 

Every  book  or  newspaper  we  read  has  cost  something  extra  on 
account  of  “  Printers’  Unions.”  Seeing  how  swimmingly  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Crispin  were  getting  on,  other  operatives  and  artizans 
formed  “  unions,”  made  secret  pledges,  dubbed  their  patron  a  saint, 
and  by  so  doing  increased  their  wages  and  lessened  their  labor. 
The  doctors  had  their  little  society  meeting,  and  agreed  among 
themselves  that  they  would  pill  us — sometimes  kill  us — for  so  much 
and  no  less.  The  lawyers  had  their  bar  associations,  and  made  a 
fee-bill,  which  read:  “  Take  all  your  client  has.”  In  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  profession,  I  will  say,  they  are  something  like  the  old 
English  robber — they  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  need}\ 
They  live  well  and  die  poor.  Ministers  combine,  if  not  at  dona¬ 
tions,  at  ordinations.  Merchants  have  quit  running  one  another, 
and  have  formed  boards  of  trade.  Rogues  and  knaves  are  bound 
by  secret  ties.  In  short,  everybody  and  everything,  the  farmer  ex¬ 
cepted,  have  had  grips  and  signs,  and  save  with  him,  co-operation 
has  been  the  order  of  the  da}q  but  the  farmer,  “  his  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him;”  and  as  a  namesake 
of  mine  said,  the  farmer’s  hand  is  too  poor  to  play  alone,  for  the 
tradesman  sees  it,  and  has  both  right,  left,  and  a  secret  bower.  The 
farmer,  ever  since  commerce  and  manufacture  have  existed,  has 
been  a  mere  bush-whacker,  confronting  an  organized,  well-equipped 
foe;  but  at  last  a  better  day  is  coming;  the  Grange  and  the  Far¬ 
mer's  Club  are  doing  their  good  work.  I  bid  them  God  speed. 
They  are  both  fighting  the  same  great  enemy — the  monopolist  and 
the  middlemen;  the  Club,  with  as  much  boldness,  but  with  less 
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skill  than  the  Grange.  The  enemy  knoAvs  what  blows  the  Club  will 
give,  and  studies  his  wards  and  parrys;  but  the  Grange  is  a  left¬ 
hander  and  strikes  where  he  wots  not  of.  The  Clubs,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  been  failures,  and  Avhy? 

1st.  The  enemy  was  there  and  soAA^ed  tares  with  the  good  seed. 

2d.  The  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister,  were  not  there;  too  often 
the  Club  has  been  a  place  where  the  boys  learned  to  chew  tobacco, 
and  little  else;  but  in  the  Grange,  woman  shines  as  she  does  in  her 
own  home.  The  society  of  the  Grange,  the  bringing  together  the 
families  of  different  farmers  and  placing  them  upon  a  common 
platform,  strengthens  the  strong  and  elevates  the  Aveak — each  and 
all  are  put  upon  their  best  behavior,  and  Avhere  the  incentive  be  for 
all  to  do  their  best,  all  will  improve  and  each  learn  of  the  other. 
The  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  to  the  Grange  is,  that  it  is  a 
secret  society.  This  objection  is  urged  very  hard  by  store-keepers  of 
all  kinds,  by  railroads  and  other  great  monopolists.  Some  neAvspa- 
pers,  paid  by  the  vultures  that  feed  on  the  farmers1  hard-earned 
fruits,  howl  magnificently,  u  hay-seed!11  “  hay-seed!11  We  grangers 
say  let  the  wolf  howl;  our  gate  hath  its  keeper.  Some  good  farmers, 
through  a  mistaken  notion,  sajr  we  would  join  the  Grange  if  it  was 
not  secret;  they  believe  in  open-hand  daylight.  To  all  such  persons 
I  will  say,  there  is  not  a  bushel-basket  full  of  secrets  in  the  four  de¬ 
grees  of  a  subordinate  Grange.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  eA  ery  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife  have  more  secrets  between  themselves  than  there  is  in 
the  Grange,  and  I  fear  some  of  them  have  secrets  quite  as  weighty, 
that  they  don’t  tell  each  other.  I  lived  over  forty  years  without 
belonging  to  any  society  or  order.  I  joined  a  Grange  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  add  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  not  only  my¬ 
self,  but  my  wife  and  children.  Farmers1  wives  are  d  barred  from 
many  of  the  pleasures  of  refined  society;  her  visits  to  the  lecture, 
the  theater,  and  concert,  grow  rarer  as  the  years  roll  by;  men  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  women  are  more  sociable  by  nature  than  men; 
that  they  crave  society.  That  taste  and  a  desire  to  be  pleasing  and 
admired  is  as  much  their  nature  as  is  man’s  to  be  a  leader,  or  to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  a  boss.  Women  love  to  Avear  their  best  dresses  as 
well  as  a  man  loves  ten  per  cent.  This  is  right.  One  checks  the 
other,  and  sociality  makes  better  companions.  In  the  Grange, 
many  of  these  social  wants  are  supplied.  The  few  simple  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  purity  make  the  }roung  heart  lighter  and  the 
32  a 
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hearts  of  the  old  glad.  It  adds  a  zest  to  the  somber  winter-life  of 
a  farmer’s  wife,  and  brings  him  back  oftener  in  thought  and  actions 
to  the  girl  he  loved  and  won. 

And  just  here  let  me  tell  a  story,  old  but  true,  illustrative  to  my 
mind  of  a  coldness,  a  careless  love  that  too  often  takes  possession 
of  the  farmer,  as  years  are  added  to  years  of  married  life,  as  cares 
increase,  and  duties  seem  to  multiply: 

Jeremiah  Mason  was  a  great  lawyer  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  of  later  years  of  his  life,  of  Boston.  He  and  America’s  emi¬ 
nent  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  had  many  battles  of  brains.  Ma¬ 
son  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  pious,  consistent 
church-member.  Some  years  after  he  had  moved  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Boston,  there  came  to  his  office  an  old  man,  whom  he 
had  known  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  at  whose  wedding  he  had 
been  a  guest,  who  desired  Mr.  Mason  to  procure  a  divorce  for  him 
from  his  old  wife.  Mr.  Mason  listened  carefully  to  his  statements, 
learned  that  together,  his  old  friends  had  grown  rich,  that  cares  and 
family  had  increated,  that  the  former,  bent  on  getting  rich,  had 
grown  careless  of  his  wife’s  comforts,  and  at  last  from  one  thing  to 
another,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  love  his  wife  ever 
had  for  him  was  transferred  to  their  children;  in  short,  that  she 
didn’t  care  a  dime  for  him,  and  he  proposed  to  divide  up  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  let  her  go.  Sa}rs  Mr.  Mason — Friend  A.,  some  thirty 
years  ago  you  married  Julia  S.;  you  have  raised  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  to  man  and  womanhood;  you  say  they  are  well  settled 
in  life,  and  that  they  all  side  with  Julia?  Yes.  Friend  A. — Go 
home  and  for  six  months  court  Julia  as  you  did  be  she  was  yours, 
and,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  want  a  divorce,  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  will  file  a  bill.  Brother  A.,  let  us  pray;  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Mason  knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  show  his  old 
friend  the  right  road  to  happiness.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
client  came  back,  not  to  Mr.  Mason’s  office — not  alone — but  to  his 
old  friend’s  house,  a  loving  old  wife  with  him,  and  a  green  old  life 
was  their's  ever  after.  There  are  probably  not  many  farmers  that 
get  worked  up  to  such  an  unhappy  state  of  mind  as  did  Mr.  A.,  and 
there  are  few  lawyers  like  Jeremiah  Mason.  His  advice,  however, 
I  will  warrant  to  make  every  family  happy. 

To  all  old  men  I  would  say,  if  in  your  old  age  you  would  grow 
happier  as  well  as  richer,  ucourt  your  wives/’  It  is  the  want  of  so- 
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ciability  alone  that  has  made  farm-life  tedious;  that  has  induced  so 
many  girls  to  marry  city  sprigs,  so  many  country  boys  to  seek 
gaiety  in  popular  towns.  Young  people  want  fun,  amusement, 
nearer  home.  The  Grange,  with  its  monthly  feast  or  dance,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  innocent  parts  all  take  in  initiation,  supply  a  want  long 
needed  among  farming  communities. 

Farmers  are  too  prone  to  put  off  the  day  of  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion;  there  is  always  so  much  to  do.  There  is  a  philosophy,  not 
new,  but  newly  formulated  that  reads  thus:  “Put  your  finger  on 
the  present  moment  and  enjoy  it;  it’s  the  only  one  you’ve  got,  or 
ever  will  have.”  The  Grange  furnishes  a  place  of  weekly  amuse¬ 
ment  as  well  as  instruction;  if  carefully  nurtured,  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  will  there  together  gain 
higher  and  brighter  visions  of  life’s  duties.  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  whatsoever  things  are  good,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  should  be  sought  after  and  cherished. 

And  now,  sisters  and  brothers,  one  word  to  you  and  I  am  done. 
You  have  erected  here  and  there  altars,  sacred  to  Faith,  Hope,  Char¬ 
ity  and  Fidelity,  four  symbols  of  our  order.  You  have  erected 
them,  and  now  stand  by,  defend,  uphold,  and  preserve  them.  Let 
no  opposition  intimidate  you  while  you  have  a  single  pillar  to  lean 
upon.  Go  on  in  the  good  work  you  have  begun;  remembering  al¬ 
ways  how  many  enjoyments  the  great  Creator  has  granted  to  man¬ 
kind;  with  what  magnificence  He  has  adorned  and  embellished  our 
world;  what  sweets  social  life  affords;  what  tender  ties,  what  warm 
affections,  what  delightful  sentiments  has  He  created  for  the  heart 
to  enjoy;  and  through  the  Grange,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  you 
help  work  out  that  great  principle  (for  so  many  ages  undiscovered) 
by  which  labor  shall  receive  its  just  reward,  and  have  its  due  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

For  the  Executive  Board, 

W.  W  FIELD, 

Secretary. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 

Madison,  May  7,  1875. 
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